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PKEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


X  HIS  volume  is  the  third  of  a  Treatise  on  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  and  its  capital  applications.  It  is 
also  the  first  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  and  may 
be  considered  and  studied  independently  of  the  two 
preceding  volumes.  In  it  are  contained  Statics  or- 
dinarily so  called.  Attractions,  and  the  Dynamics 
of  a  Material  Particle. 

The  investigations  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  subjects  which  are  within  the  range  of  the  general 
principles  of  Mechanics,  and  are  not  extended  to  par- 
ticular sciences  wherein  these  principles  are  specifi- 
cally applied.  Thus,  the  principles  are  discussed 
on  which  the  equilibriimi  and  stability  of  bridges, 
arches,  and  roofs  depend ;  yet  the  practical  rules 
of  the  engineer's  and  the  buUder's  arts  are  not  con- 
sidered. Also  as  physical  astronomy,  the  theories 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  require  the  explanation 
and  discussion  of  certain  experimental  laws  which 
rule  their  subject-matter,  so  the  inquiry  into  these 
special  subjects  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
at  its  present  stage. 


viii  PREFACE. 

Chapter  I  is  introductory  to  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  explain  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
relation  between  "applied  Mathematics,"  as  some 
parts  of  the  subject  are  called,  and  the  sciences  of 
number  and  geometrical  space;  and  so  I  have  en- 
tered on  a  discussion  of  one  or  two  salient  points 
of  the  subject  with  the  object  of  shewing  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  Mathematics  is  necessary  for 
the  complete  inquiry  into  such  sciences.  I  have 
also  ventured  to  submit  to  the  common  judgment 
of  Mathematicians  the  statement,  that  Mechanics, 
enlarged  in  its  idea  and  principles,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  enlarge  it,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
science  of  motion,  and  ought,  as  such,  to  be  called 
by  that  name.  Thus  there  are  three  principal  ma- 
\  \  thematical  sciences,  those  viz.  of  number,  space,  and 
VI V*  motion :  the  last  of  which  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  develope  in  the  following  pages. 

A  course  of  inquiry  somewhat  irregular  has  been 
followed,  because  it  has  been  found  most  conve- 
nient for  a  didactic  treatise;  and  Chapters  II: — V 
contain  Statics,  wherein  the  laws  of  pressure  as  they 
produce  equilibrium,  or  neutralize  each  other's  effects, 
are  considered.  In  Chapter  VI  I  have  considered' 
the  theory  of  Attractions  at  some  length,  and  have 
also  employed  the  indirect  mode  of  investigation 
which  the  potential-function  supplies.  In  Chapter 
VII  the  principles,  incidents,  laws,  and  conditions 
of  the  science  of  motion  are  formally  drawn  out. 
The  Chapter  is  thus  introductory  to  Dynamics.  The 
mode  of  investigation  and  the  forms  of  statement 
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PREFACE.  ix 

of  some  of  the  pregnant  principles  are  diflferent  from 
those  which  are  commonly  given.  Only  two  of  the 
three  ordinary  laws  of  motion  {axiomaia  motdSy  as 
they  are  called  by  Newton)  are  admitted.  The  tmth 
of  these  is  made  to  depend  on  and  to  flow  from  an 
intelligible  conception  of  the  idea  of  motion  and  its 
incidents;  and  on  an  inductive  verification  only  so 
far  as  the  science  is  applied.  This  distinction  is 
important,  and  appears  to  solve  some  questions  which 
are  in  dispute  between  the  two  schools  of  writers 
on  Mechanics.  The  method  which  I  have  taken  is 
indeed  counter  to  that  of  most  English  authorities 
on  the  subject :  it  is  rather  in  accordance  with  that 
of  foreign,  and  chiefly  French,  writers.  If  any  one 
after  reflection  should  hesitate  or  refuse  to  admit 
my  principles,  and  the  mode  of  arriving  at  and  of 
stating  them,  I  mu^t  ask  him  to  consider  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  which  the  Infinitesimal  Cal- 
culus and  a  reasonable  conception  of  Infinitesimals 
present  to  him ;  and  which,  with  great  respect  for 
the  great  names  and  the  sober  judgment  of  those 
who  take  the  opposite  course,  I  venture  to  think  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  the  most  rational. 

The  first  principles  of  the  science  are  drawn  from 
an  intelligible  conception  of  motion  itself  For  the 
mathematical  expression  of  these,  the  language  and 
the  symbols  of  Infinitesimals  are  peculiarly  appro- 
priate: efifects  are  produced  by  causes  which  act 
according  to  continuous  laws:  thus  the  eflfects  be- 
come continuously  developed," and  a  peculiar  system 
of  symbols  is  required  to  express  them.  New 
ideas  necessitate  a  new  language,  and  new  language 
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X  PREFACE. 

requires  new  characters ;  and  these  are  supplied  by 
the  Infinitesunal  Calculus. 

A  license  has  been  taken,  for  which  I  must  crave 
some  indulgence ;  certain  words  are  used  which  are 
either  new  or  are  used  in  a  new  relation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  generally  recognised  rules  for  the  formation 
of  scientific  language,  I  have  used  compounded  words; 
and  have  thereby  obtained  expressive,  though  some- 
w^hat  long,  words.  This  course  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  take.  For  ideas  which  are  in  themselves  clear  and 
distinct  have  been  so  much  obscured  by  ambiguity 
and  indistinctness  of  language,  that  there  is  no  source 
of  error  more  fertile.  Let  me  cite  an  instance.  In 
former  books  no  word  occurs  more  frequently  than 
the  word  "  force.''  Indeed  Mechanics  has  been  called 
the  science  of  forces.  But  what  does  "  force"  mean  ? 
Will  any  one  give  an  accurate  definition  of  it  ?  a  defi- 
nition, that  is,  which  will  be  correct,  when  the  word 
is  applied  to  "  the  cause  of  motion,"  to  "  accelerating 
forces,"  to  "  effective  forces,"  to  "  forces  lost  and  forces 
gained,"  to  "living  force,"  to  "labouring  force?"  In 
some  of  these  various,  meanings  it  indicates  efffect,  in 
others  it  indicates  cause.  Surely  herein  is  confusion ; 
and  herein  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  reason  why 
the  principles  of  mechanical  science,  or  the  science 
of  motion,  are  so  imperfectly  understood.  Similar  is 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  motion :"  it  is  frequently 
used  synonymously  with  the  word  velocity:  thus 
"  momentum''  has  been  called  "  quantity  of  motion :" 
it  is  quantity  of  velocity ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  per- 
plexing to  most  minds  to  have  a  thing  called  by  a 
name  which  means  what  it  is  not.    Thus  I  have 
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endeavoured  in  those  parts  of  the  treatise  where  first 
principles  are  expounded,  and  where  clearness  of 
language  no  less  than  clearness  of  conception  is  re- 
quired, to  call  things  by  names  which  are  expressive 
vi  signijicationis ;  although  in  the  more  popular  parts 
I  have  used  words  in  their  ordinary  and  less  exact 
meaning.  The  subject  is  not  in  itself  difficult,  but 
it  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  maze  of  indistinct 
nomenclature  by  which  its  fundamental  notions  have 
been  obscured. 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  I  am  under  obligation 
to  many  friends,  and  to  many  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  Euler, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Poisson,  Poinsot,  Jacobi,  M.  Ber- 
trand.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  and  now. 
Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  the 
authors  of  the  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  lately  been  published  at 
the  Clarendon  Press;  because  no  one  has  a  right 
to  form  a  judgment,  and  much  less  to  compose  a 
didactic  treatise,  on  the  subject  of  Mechanics,  with- 
out a  previous  and  preparatory  study  of  the  works 
of  these  eminent  men.  From  the  works  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  lately  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  derived  much  aid:  I  know  not  how 
much :  for  in  the  Appendices  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  so  much 
suggestive  matter  on  Mechanical  Philosophy  is  con- 
tained^ that  opinions  which  appear  to  be  one's  own 
may  perhaps  owe  their  origin  to  those  essays.  The 
Journals  of  Crelle  and  Liouville  have  given  much 
assistance.     To  the  editors  of  those  Journals  and 
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to  their  contributors,  whose  names  are  too  many 
to  be  mentioned  here,  I  tender  my  acknowledg- 
ments. 

References  are  made  to  the  second  editions  of 
the  Diflferential  and  Integral  Calculus,  which  are 
the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  treatise;  and 
also  to  the  numbers  of  the  Articles  and  of  the 
equation  as  in  these  volumes.  The  colloquial  style 
has  been  retained. 


11,  St.  Giles',  Oxford, 
Nov,  3,  1868. 
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ANALYTICAL   MECHANICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY;  THE  METHOD  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

Article  1.]  Of  all  parts  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  Analytical 
Mechanics,  or  (as  I  shall  hereafter  have  reason  to  call  it)  the 
Science  of  Motion,  is  in  its  results  and  its  applications  the  most 
important;  the  principles  and  processes  of  all  mathematical 
physics  are  derived  from  it ;  and  as,  for  reasons  which  shall  be 
assigned  hereafter,  it  is  in  itself  the  most  perfect  of  physical 
sciences,  so  do  the  others  approach  more  or  less  to  completeness 
according  as  the  laws  and  methods  of  mechanics  are  more  or 
less  satisfied  by  them ;  and  the  object  to  be  attained  in  all  is, 
to  make  them  parts  of  this  principal  and  normal  science.  Now 
in  the  process  of  our  application  of  the  science  of  number  to 
that  of  motion,  new  subject-matter,  or  new  kinds  of  quantity 
measurable  by  number,  will  be  introduced;  and  also  as  the 
results  of  our  investigations  will  be  applicable  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,  and  to  the  imravelling  of  complex  effects, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  some  few  observations  on  the  method 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  especially  to  shew  how,  and  how  far,  the 
pure  sciences  of  number,  space,  and  motion  may  aid  us  in  the 
discovery  of  the  proximate  causes  of  such  effects ;  proximate,  I 
say,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  our  search  may  be  definite  and 
intelligible,  and  that  we  may  not  be  lost  in  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics. 

2.]  There  are  generally  two  processes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  our  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  is  obtained,  and 
with  both  of  which  it  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  all  cases  desirable,  that  an  inquirer  into  nature's  laws  should 
be  acquainted ;  and  although  in  their  use  one  of  these  processes 
frequently  runs  into  the  other,  and  they  are  alternately  applied 
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for  the*  purposes  of  discovery  and  verification,  yet  they  are  in 
themselves  distinct,  and  for  philosophical  reasons  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  them  so.  In  one  of  these  processes  we  take  the  facts 
of  nature  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  their  simple  and  con* 
Crete  forms ;  and  animated  by  a  conviction  deep-seated  in  our 
nature  that  they  are  not  isolated,  but  instances  of  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  law,  which  has  been  impressed  on  them,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  they  are,  we  seek  for  that  law :  with  this  object 
in  view  we  study  them,  analyse  them ;  and  in  the  analysis  we 
subject  them  to  trials  of  various  kinds,  if  they  admit  of  experi- 
ment, or  observe  them  in  such  varying  relations  as  they  exhibit 
to  us,  if  they  do  not ;  we  separate  what  is  extraneous  and  thus 
accidental  from  that  by  virtue  of  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be, 
and  without  which  they  would  not  be :  and  by  this  process 
detect  the  general  law  which  lies  latent  in  the  fact;  or,  in 
perhaps  more  precise  terms,  the  cause  of  which  the  fact  is  the 
efi*ect.  Thus  we  ascend  from  the  fact  to  the  cause ;  and  when 
many  facts  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  process,  and  the 
same  law  has  been  detected  in  all,  we  collect  them  under  a 
general  formula  which  expresses  this  law,  and  thereby  a  cause 
of  which  all  the  examined  facts  are  the  effects ;  and  the  human 
mind,  endowed  with  a  love  of  continuity,  extends  this  to  other 
facts  similar  in  kind,  and  beside  those  which  have  been  exa- 
mined. In  this  process  therefore  we  interrogate  nature  as  she 
offers  herself  to  us  in  her  simple  forms  and  particular  develop- 
ments ;  and  so  long  as  any  branch  of  knowledge  consists  only 
of  such  isolated  facts  it  is  little  else  than  mere  empiricism; 
but  when  a  bond  of  union  has  been  imported  from  some  other 
source,  and  these  facts  have  been  collected  into  general  propo- 
sitions ;  when  on  these  phenomena  has  been  induced  a  distinct 
idea,  and  the  information  obtained  from  them  in  their  isolated 
forms  has  been  studied,  arranged,  and  reasoned  upon,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  has  it  a  right  to  bear  the  name  of  Science;  it 
is  then  no  longer  accumulated  experience,  but  it  is  experience 
systematized,  digested,  assimilated,  organized  into  a  whole ;  it 
has  harmony,  regularity,  and  law;  and  the  physical  sciences 
thus  formed  will  be  found  to  satisfy  another  most  exact,  and 
perhaps  the  most  searching,  test  of  their  truth;  they  predict 
similar  effects  from  similar  causes. 

8.]  All  the  physical  sciences  are  progressive,  and  pass  through 
the  experimental  or  observational  stage  which  I  have  described ; 
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in  their  infancy  the  subjects  of  them  have  been  in  this  discon- 
nected state.  Experience  in  the  way  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion has  been  the  chief  instrument  by  which  their  boundaries 
have  been  advanced^  distinct  ideas  for  the  colligation  of  ffM^ts 
been  obtained,  and  inquirers  been  led  to  the  discovery  and  enun- 
tiation  of  their  peculiar  laws :  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
motion  by  Gralileo,  of  the  laws  of  planetary  orbits  by  Kepler,  of 
the  law  of  re&action  by  Snell,  are,  amongst  many,  early  and 
salient  instances*  Invariably,  so  long  as  any  science  is  in  this 
imperfect  condition,  its  phenomena  must  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  such  normal  laws,  and  it  is  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work  that  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the 
present  age  have  earned  their  glory:  in  short,  the  analysis  of 
such  facts  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  characteristic  of  the 
science  of  the  T^IXth  century :  and  no  mean  work  is  it :  it 
demands  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  can 
adorn  human  nature ;  an  eager  and  honest  desire  after  truth ; 
patience  and  endurance  of  labour;  a  courage  that  never  fails 
under  non-success ;  the  keenest  intellectual  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing resemblances ;  a  mind  gifted  with  a  plastic  power  of  framing 
an  idea  distinct  and  pregnant,  which  shall  collect  all  into  one 
general  formula ;  an  inventiveness  and  a  never-failing  command 
of  resources :  and  in  our  days  these  qualities  have  not  been 
wanting,  and  have  not  been  unrewarded.  It  is  however  un- 
necessary for  me  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the  methods  of 
experimental  philosophy,  in  order  that  I  may  contrast  with 
them,  and  thus  bring  into  greater  prominence,  the  process  of 
investigating  truth  which  will  be  developed  in  the  following 
volume ;  and  the  reader  desirous  of  further  information  on  the 
methods  of  inductive  philosophy  must  have  recourse  to  works 
wherein  such  subjects  are  specially  treated  of.  Let  me  refer 
him  to  Sir  John  HerschePs  Treatise  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
work  which  contains  in  a  short  compass  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  methods,  and  to  Dr.  Wheweirs  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences,  wherein  he  will  find  the  subject  treated  by  an 
eloquent  author,  whose  knowledge  of  physical  science,  seems  to 
be  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  science  itself*^. 


*  See  also  an  article  on  'Whewell  on  Inductive  Sciences'  in  the  Qnarterly 
Review,  VoL  LXVIII :  and  subsequently  republished  in  the  Collection  of  Essays 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel. 
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4.]  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  first  step  in  experimental 
philosophy  is  to  colligate  facts  by  means  of  a  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate idea;  afterwards  a  consilience  of  inductions  takes 
place ;  and  hereby  we  arrive  at  the  last  step  in  the  construction 
of  a  science^  which  is  the  enuntiation  of  a  theory  ;  the  determi- 
nation^  that  is^  of  a  law  which  rules  all  the  subject  facts^  and 
the  discovery  of  a  general  cause,  of  which  the  facte  of  the  science 
are  the  single  and  (as  they  seem  at  first)  isolated  or  independent 
effects;  and  when  such  perfection  is  attained  the  aggregate  of 
the  knowledge  receives  the  name  of  a  science,  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  arrangement,  order,  system,  completeness, 
which  are  necessary  for  such  perfection. 

And  now  comes  in  the  second  process  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  If  the  theory  is  true,  not  only  is  it  an  explanation 
of  all  the  facts  which  it  comprises  in  its  formula,  but  it  has 
also  a  prophetic  power  :  when  the  cause  is  active,  results  similar 
to  the  former  ones  must  be  produced ;  the  theory  requires  verifi- 
cation; and  the  verification  consists  in  the  prediction  of  the 
future :  and  it  is  only  when  such  ftiture  facts  have  been  shewn 
to  accord  with  a  theory,  that  it  satisfies  those  stringent  rules  of 
induction  which  have  been  constructed  in  a  jealous  care  of  truth. 
The  theory  may  also  be  pregnant  with  results  different  from 
those  out  of  which  it  has  grown ;  these  must  also  be  traced 
and  examined  :  the  theory  must  be  tested  in  all  ways  and  in  all 
directions ;  and  when  such  tests  have  been  satisfied,  it  has  a 
claim  on  our  acceptance,  and  for  this  purpose  a  process,  the 
reverse  of  the  former,  is  necessary  :  facts  were  in  that  analysed, 
so  that  their  latent  cause  might  be  detected ;  in  this  causes  are 
to  be  developed  into  their  effects ;  the  former  is  the  hutarical 
process  through  which  the  science  has  grown  from  an  imperfect 
state  to  perhaps  full  maturity ;  the  latter  takes  the  science  in 
its  perfect  state,  and  explores  the  riches  which  it  contains ;  the 
former  is  the  process  by  which  the  science  has  been  constructed, 
and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  we  indi- 
vidually learn  it;  the  latter  is  the  form  wherein  the  man  of 
science  hnowB  it.  Now  this  distinction  is  important :  for  as  it 
is  under  the  latter  and  more  perfect  aspect  that  I  shall  have 
to  consider  the  science  of  motion,  so  the  method  is  dog^matic ; 
and  the  fundamental  and  axiomatic  laws  will  be  enuntiated,  and 
no  formal  proof  of  them  will  be  given ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  indicate  the  steps  by  which  historically  they  have 


been  arrived  at,  but  such  an  explanation  will  be  only  incidental 
and  that  the  learner  may  have  adequate  knowledge  of  them ; 
and  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  chief  object,  which  is  to  trace 
into  their  farthest  results  those  general  laws  which  an  inductive 
philosophy  has  supplied. 

5.]  Mathematics  is  the  most  powerful  instrument,  which  we 
possess,  for  this  purpose :  in  many  sciences  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  is  indispensable  for  a  successful  investiga- 
tion. In  the  most  delicate  researches  into  the  theories  of  light, 
heat,  and  sound  it  is  the  only  instrument ;  they  have  properties 
which  no  other  language  can  express ;  and  their  argumentative 
processes  are  beyond  the  reach  of  other  symbols.  For  other 
sciences,  for  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy,  and  for  Mechanism 
they  are  almost  as  necessary;  and  I  am  sure  that  to  any  one 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  compare  the  general  explanation 
of  planetary  disturbances  given  in  Sir  John  HerscheFs  Outlines 
of  Astronomy  with  that  of  the  same  phenomena  as  discussed 
with  the  aid  of  mathematical  appliances,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that,  however  successful  Sir  John  Herschel  may  have  been, 
even  beyond  his  expectation,  yet  for  an  accurate  comprehension 
of  the  circumstances  the  other  method  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  following  extract  from  that  work  *  is  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony: 'Admission  to  its  sanctuary^  (that  is,  of  astronomy) 
'  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  one  means — sound  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathe^ 
maticSy  the  great  instrument  of  all  exact  inquiry,  wit/wut  which  no 
man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the 
higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle  him  to  form  an  in^ 
dependent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion  within  their  range.* 
I  can  truly  use  the  same  language  as  to  the  necessity  of  mathe- 
matics for  the  successful  study  of  the  other  higher  branches  of 
the  science  of  motion. 

6.]  Here  it  may  be  asked.  What  are  mathematics  ?  Define 
them.  Do  they  require  and  apply  reasoning  processes  different 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  discourse  of  men  ?  have  they  a  dif- 
ferent logic?  and  a  different  language?  What  distinction  exists 
between  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  since  they  are  commonly 
divided  into  these  two  classes  ?  and  what  does  the  term  include  ? 
Many  of  these  questions  may  be  matter  of  words  only;   it  is 

*  See  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  4th  edition,  p.  5.  Longman  and  Co.,  London, 
1851. 
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not  necessary  for  me  to  define  mathematics  in  a  way  which 
would  satisfy  a  metaphysician,  or  to  inquire  how  far  'science 
of  quantity/  or  'science  of  measuring  quantity'  may  be  a 
sufficient  definition,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  large  class  of 
propositions  of  geometrical  podtian  which  such  definitions  will 
not  include ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  give  you  such 
an  account  of  the  means  which  mathematics  afford  for  pursuing 
our  present  inquiry  that  I  may  excite  in  you  good  hope  of  final 
success.  I  would  however  observe,  that  the  reasoning  process 
is  not  different  from  that  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ; 
their  logic  is  the  same  as  that  of  chemistry,  of  political  economy, 
or  moral  philosophy;  it  is  addressed  to  the  same  faculties  of 
man,  and  does  not  require  any  peculiar  formation  or  deformity 
of  human  nature,  as  some  seem  to  think ;  but  there  is  required, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  that  attention  of  mind  which  is  in  some 
part  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  and  in  this 
branch  is  indispensably  necessary.  This  must  be  given  in  its 
fullest  intensity ;  this  is  the  excellency  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
claimed  for  himself,  and  thus  placed  his  superiority  on  moral 
rather  than  on  intellectual  gprounds :  the  other  elements  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  a  mathematical  mind  are  quickness  in 
perceiving  logical  sequence,  love  of  order,  methodical  arrange- 
ment and  harmony,  distinctness  of  conception.  The  language 
of  mathematics  is  to  a  certain  extent  peculiarly  its  own;  its 
symbols  are  certainly  its  own ;  but  these  may  generally,  if  it 
is  desirable,  be  translated  into  ordinary  language;  and  its 
language  is  peculiar,  because  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are 
peculiar.  Now  mathematics  include  three  normal  sciences; 
(1)  science  of  number,  (2)  science  of  space,  (3)  science  of  motion; 
and  under  one  or  other  of  these  all  sciences  which  are  treated 
mathematically  may  be  ranged ;  or  the  several  parts  of  any  one 
may  come  under  different  normal  sciences :  thus,  formal  or 
geometrical  optics  is  an  application  of  geometry ;  physical  optics 
of  the  science  of  motion ;  plane  astronomy  is  geometrical,  physical 
astronomy  is  mechanical.  The  division  of  mathematics  into 
pure  and  mixed  is  arbitrary  and  useless,  because  it  leads  to  no 
practical  result ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  care  to  retain  it.  I  may 
however  observe  that  the  first  two  sciences,  those  viz.  of  number 
and  space,  are  commonly  included  under  the  term  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  that  the  last  one  and  its  subordinates  are  called 
mixed ;   the  reason  being  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  last  has 
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been  thoaglit  to  be  terrestrial,  or ,  at  all  eventB,  oosmical  matter ; 
and  that  therefore  the  science  involves  considerations  of  the 
properties  of  this  matter,  and  which  must  be  discovered  by 
examination  and  analysis,  and  that  these  processes  are  extra- 
neons  to  pore  motion :  whereas  the  other  sciences  consider  sub- 
jects only  which  are  proper  to  them,  and  thierefore  they  are 
called  j9tfrd. 

7.]  The  science  of  number,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  le  ealcul, 
has  for  its  subject-matter  number  in  its  pure  and  abstract  form ; 
number,  that  is,  as  an  abstract  quantuplicity ;  not  this  or  that 
tiin^  taken  so  many  times,  but  the  times  which  it  is  taken ; 
it  does  not  treat  therefore  of  concrete  things;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  this  property  of  the  science,  because  the 
truths  of  number  are  for  this  reason  so  generally,  almost  uni- 
versally, applicable;  time,  space,  pressure,  weight,  velocity, 
qiiantity  of  light,  of  heat,  of  electrical  action,  may  be  all  mea- 
sured by  it ;  and  so  long  as  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nu- 
merical science  are  observed,  the  truths  of  number  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  applied  science.  The  science  also  includes 
number  in  its  twofold  division  of  discontinuous  and  continuous 
number;  the  former  of  which  is  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  and  the  latter  of  infinitesimal  calculus;  these  being 
distinguished  by  a  difference  of  species  of  subject-matter,  and 
not  of  process.  It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  the  nume- 
rical symbols  represent  abstract  quantuplicities,  and  that  the 
results  are  true,  because  they  are  correct  developments  of  the 
idea  of  number,  and  are  independent  of  the  concrete  matter  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Yet  they  may  be  applied,  and  by  the 
following  process:  the  numerical  proposition  is  operated  on 
by  the  concrete  unit  of  the  matter  of  the  particular  science; 
whether  it  be  linear  length,  or  area,  or  cubical  content,  or 
weight,  or  velocity ;  that  is,  each  term  of  the  numerical  equa- 
tion has  the  concrete  unit  affixed  to  it,  and  thereby  itself  be- 
comes concrete,  and  expresses  the  concrete  thing  taken  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times;  thus  suppose  we  have  a  numerical 
equation  4  +  3=7, 

and  suppose  that  the  operating  concrete  unit  is  an  inch :  then 
we  have 

4  times  X  one  inch+ 3  times  x  one  inch  =  7  times  x  one  inch; 

an  inch  being  matter  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  consistent  with  the 
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fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic;  that  is^  if  one  inch  is 
added  to  one  inch,  no  part  of  either  one  is  absorbed  into  the 
other,  but  the  matter  is  continuously  additive.  Similarly  might 
the  operating  unit  be  a  pound,  or  an  unit  of  velocity,  and  in 
both  cases  the  result  would  be  true  because  the  arithmetical 
equality  is  correct. 

8.]  Now  this  process  of  introducing  a  concrete  factor  into  an 
arithmetical  equation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  deserves 
careful  consideration.     The  effects  of  it  will  frequently  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter ;  but  one  above  all  others  requires  e^lanation 
I    at  the  outset  of  our  work.     Although  the  equations  are  made 
\    concrete  by  the  process,  yet  they  are  still  subject  to  the  laws 
^     of  algebra.     In  being  made  concrete  they  become  also  homo- 
geneous as  to  the  concrete  unit;  consequently  they  are  intel- 
ligible and  interpretable :   indeed  no  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  an  equation  which  is  not  homogeneous.     Also  if  an  equation 
is  once  homogeneous,  it  continues  homogeneous,  whatever  are 
the  algebraical    processes  to   which  it  is  subjected.      Hence 
^  homogeneity  supplies  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  opera- 
',  J  tions ;  if  this  character  of  an  equation  is  lost,  error  has  been 
introduced.     The  principle  of  expressing  homogeneity  in  refer- 
ence to  various  concrete  units  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

9.]  The  second  mathematical  science  is  that  of  space,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  geometry ;  the  subject-matter  is  in  general 
tridimensional  space;  whatever  is  the  origin  of  our  conception 
of  it,  whether  it  is  experience,  or  whether  space  is  a  phenomenal 
condition  of  our  knowing  things  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
tuitive notion,  yet  at  all  events  the  subject-matter  of  geometry 
is  space,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  space  which 
we  occupy,  and  in  which  we  are:  and  the  science  consists  in 
the  development  of  this  idea  of  space.  The  axioms  contain 
enuntiations  of  constituent  parts  and  properties  of  it ;  the  defi- 
nitions are  explanations  of  terms  arising  out  of,  and  necessary 
to,  the  division  of  space  which  flows  from  the  ftmdamental  idea; 
thus,  for  instance,  space  is  such  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part;  that  if  equal  spaces  are  added  to  equal  spaces,  the 
wholes  are  equal ;  spaces  are  equal  which  occupy  equal  parts  of 
space,  the  comparison  being  made  on  the  principle  of  super- 
position. The  truths  of  geometry  may  be  directly  deduced 
from  the  axioms  and  definitions  by  means  of  postulates  and 
more   complex  constructions,   and  the  science  of  space  thus 
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treated  of  is  called  pure  geometry;  as  sneh  it  neither  reqiiires 
nor  involves  the  properties  of  number;  its  additions  and  sub- 
tractions and  equalities  are  made  on  the  principle  of  superposi- 
tion; thus^  if  an  angle  is  added  to  an  angle^  no  reference  is 
made  to  any  unit  angle^  but  one  concrete  angle  is  superposed 
on  the  other;  and  the  symbols  in  pure  geometry  are  symbols 
of  the  concrete  quantities  and  are  not  the  subjects  of  arithmeti- 
cal laws  and  operations.  The  old  geometricians  employed  this 
process  only.  But  Descartes^  perceiving  that  geometrical  space 
accords  with  the  fundamental  requirements  of  number,  treated 
of  its  properties  by  means  of  arithmetic  and  algebra:  in  this 
view  we  may  operate  on  any  numerical  equation  with  a  concrete 
geometrical  unit  whereby  it  becomes  concrete  and  homogeneous, 
and  becomes  a  geometrical  proposition ;  and  whatever  numerical 
truths  are  contained  in,  and  deducible  from,  the  numerical  equa- 
tion, analogous  geometrical  propositions  are  also  deducible ;  and 
therefore  if  the  equation  is  transformed  or  operated  on  according 
to  arithmetical  laws,  so  will  the  transformation  carry  with  it 
the  correctness  of  the  corresponding  geometrical  changes ;  the 
geometrical  process  is  parallel  with,  and  proved  by,  the  nume- 
rical process.  Thus  suppose  the  following  equation  to  be  true 
for  certain  nnmerical  values, 

then  by  operating  on  each  term  with  the  linear  unit,  and  inter- 
preting X  and  y  according  to  the  conventional  signification  of 
rectangular  axes,  we  have  the  geometrical  property  of  the  curve 
of  which  it  is  the  equation,  viz.  (y*)  times  the  linear  unit=(2fla?) 
times  the  linear  unit— (or^)  times  the  linear  unit;  y,  x,  and  a 
being  numbers.  Or  otherwise  suppose  that  we  operate  on  the 
same  equation  with  the  (linear  unit)',  then  the  equation  be- 
coming arithmetically 

yxy  =  (2fl-;r)iP; 

and  we  have  the  square  of  the  ordinate  =  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  segments  of  the  base. 

By  this  process  algebraical  geometry  has  been  constructed : 
the  equations  in  their  original  forms  are  numerical ;  but  as  geo- 
metrical space  satisfies  the  conditions  as  to  quantity  which  the 
science  of  number  requires,  we  operate  on  these  numerical  equa- 
tions with  a  geometrical  imit,  and  hereby  transform  them  into 
geometrical  propositions;   and  we  can  further  employ  all  the 
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processes  of  algebra  for  deducing  and  proving  geometrical  tnitlis 
which  are  contained  in  other  given  geometrical  propositions. 

In  both  these  sciences  it  will  be  observed  that  the  process 
of  inference  is  the  same :  the  deduction  from  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  number  and  space  of  the  truths  with  which  they  are 
pregnant. 

10.]  The  third  and  last  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  that 
of  motion ;  into  the  foundation^  laws,  and  processes  of  which  I 
shall  enter  at  length  in  the  following  pages ;  but  as  my  method 
is  that  of  a  positive  deductive  science,  intended  for  didactic  use, 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  dogmatical,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary formally  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  laws  of  motion,  or 
the  growth  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  successive  steps 
through  which  it  has  reached  that  perfect  state  in  which  parts 
of  it  can  be  expressed  in  definite  axioms,  and  thus  be  made  the 
major  premisses  of  the  first  syllogisms  from  which  all  the  other 
truths  of  the  science  are  to  be  inferred.  I  shall  not  relate  the 
logomachy  of  mechanics  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  the  dispu- 
tations of  the  Schoolmen  who  taught  that  rest  was  natural  and 
motion  was  unnatural,  and  that  some  bodies  fall  faster  than  others 
because  they  are  heavier ;  nor  shall  I  indicate  the  several  steps 
by  which  Gbilileo  first  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  how  Stevinus  first  proved  the  laws  of  oblique  pressure 
by  means  of  a  continuous  chain  resting  on  two  inclined  planes : 
neither  shall  I  generally  detail  or  explain  experiments  by  which 
evidence  is  given  to  the  truth  of  the  axioms.  My  work,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  take  the  idea  of  motion  as  recognized,  and  its 
laws  as  acknowledged,  and  to  deduce  from  them  their  results. 
To  this  end  mathematics,  and  especially  the  science  of  continuous 
number,  will  be  found  most  useful  instruments  of  inquiry :  a 
word  or  two  will  shew  this.  Matter  of  motion,  space,  time, 
velocity,  and  combinations  of  these,  such  as  momentum,  work, 
vis  viva,  pressure,  weight,  will  come  under  consideration.  All 
these  quantities  are  continuously  additive  and  subtractive,  and 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  science  of  number :  and  they 
admit  of  infinite  divisibility;  nay,  more  than  this,  some  of  these 
are  within  the  grasp  of  our  minds  only  when  they  are  resolved 
into  infinitesimal  elements  :  as,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  law  of  change  of  velocity  of  a  particle  moving  with 
a  varying  velocity,  before  we  can  determine  the  actual  change 
of  velocity  which  takes  place  in  a  given  finite  time ;  that  is. 
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the  infinitesimal  increment  must  be  known^  and  this  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law,  before  we  can  find  the  finite  change,  the 
latter  being  determined  from  the  former  by  means  of  integra- 
tion ;  in  these  respects  then  the  subject-matter  of  our  science 
will  be  found  to  harmonize  with  the  laws  of  the  science  of 
number :  and  these  latter  may  be  applied. 

11.]  Suppose  now  that  the  axiomatic  laws  of  mechanics  are 
deduced  from  the  frmdamental  idea  of  motion,  and  that  we  know 
them :  let  them  be  translated  into  mathematical  language  and 
symbols,  and  so  stated  that  the  propositions  take  the  form  of 
equations;  if  the  concrete  mechanical  unit  be  removed,  the 
equation  will  stand  as  a  numerical  equation :  to  it  in  this  state 
all  the  rules  of  the  science  of  number  may  be  applied,  and  what- 
ever are  the  results  which  can  be  inferred  by  means  of  them, 
they  may  be  translated  by  an  operating  factor  into  their  me- 
chanical equivalents,  and  these  again  into  ordinary  language. 
As  therefore  the  resources  which  the  science  of  number  supplies 
become  more  numerous,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  deductive  pro- 
cess ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  progress  of  the  sciences  is  simul- 
taneous; whatever  retards  the  one  is  also  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  other. 

Consequently  the  following  will  be  the  course  of  our  enquiry. 
The  idea  of  motion  will  be  first  described  together  with  space 
and  time  which  are  two  incidentals  of  it.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  science ;  and  pregnant  properties  of  it  will 
be  enuntiated :  as  matter  is  the  subject  of  motion,  so  will  certain 
properties  of  matter  have  to  be  explained,  and  especially  the 
property  which  is  called  inertia,  as  we  are  hereby  led  to  the 
formation  of  equations  of  motion,  in  which  the  equality  of  mo- 
mentum impressed  and  momentum  expressed  will  be  stated.  These 
pregnant  properties  of  motion  and  of  matter  are  called  Laws  of 
Motion^  and  will  be  found  to  be  only  two;  we  shall  translate 
them  into  mathematical  language  and  symbols ;  and  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  infinitesimal  calculus  deduce  from  them  their  results, 
which  we  shall  in  many  cases  trace  in  the  applications  of  me- 
chanics, and  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  whether 
in  the  case  of  bodies  being  near  to  the  earth  and  falling  towards 
it,  or  in  the  case  of  the  approximate  motion  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  herein  laying  the  dynamical  foundations  of  physical  astro- 
nomy. By  this  method  the  foundations  of  mechanics  will  be  laid 
in  breadth  sufficient  to  include  all  kinds  of  matter;  whether 
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oosmioal  or  of  that  of  lights  if  there  is  an  ethereal  medium ; 
and  all  kinds  of  motion^  whether  direct  or  orbital  or  oscillatory ; 
the  basis  therefore  will  be  wide  enough  to  comprehend  the  ma- 
thematical theories  of  hydromechanics^  lights  heat^  electricity, 
magnetism;  these  several  sciences,  as  they  advance  towards 
perfection,  satisfy  more  and  more  the  notes  of  the  science  of 
motion,  but  the  perfect  state  will  be  reached  only  when  they 
wholly  do  so. 

12.]  Such  is  the  philosophical  form  of  the  perfect  and  exact 
science  of  motion ;  and  such  is  the  philosophical  course  of  learn- 
ing it;  but  there  are  reasons  why  a  different  method  is  more 
suitable  to  a  didactic  treatise.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  what 
is  apparently  more  simple  and  more  concrete^  than  with  an  ab- 
stract verity ;  we  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  cases  of  motion, 
but  we  are  &miliar  with  an  effect  of  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  produces  motion,  but  which  in  mechanics  is  actually  more 
complex ;  we  have  all  of  us  a  notion  more  or  less  exact  of  pressure 
or  of  weight ;  the  tension  of  a  string  caused  by  a  weight  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  it,  or  a  pressure  caused  by  a  weight  resting 
on  the  hand,  gives  us  a  notion  more  distinct  than  that  of  a  body 
fiilling  under  the  action  of  the  earth^s  attraction.  Now  let  me 
analyse  such  a  pressure  from  a  dynamical  point  of  view :  take 
the  case  of  a  weight  resting  on  a  table  ;  the  same  force  which 
produces  the  pressure  on  the  table  would  cause  the  body  to  fall 
towards  the  earth,  if  the  table  were  removed ;  the  falling  effort 
is  the  same,  although  the  table  is  there :  the  earth  attracts  the 
body,  impresses  velocity  on  it,  and  causes  it  to  penetrate  the 
table ;  but  the  material  of  the  table  is  elastic,  and  therefore  so 
often  as  the  body  penetrates  the  table  and  causes  the  particles 
of  the  table  which  are  in  contact  with  or  are  near  the  body 
to  approach  each  other,  an  elastic  force  of  recoil  is  called  into 
action  and  causes  the  body  to  retire  :  thus  an  oscillatory  motion 
of  the  body  is  established,  which  is  however  so  slight  that  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  to  the  senses  imperceptible.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  this  is  an  indirect  mode  of  considering 
such  a  simple  case  as  that  of  a  body  resting  on  a  table :  perhaps 
it  is ;  but  it  is  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  pure  motion  to  the  case  of  a  body  resting  on  a  table. 

Thus  although  in  the  order  of  the  pure  science  other  and  more 
simple  cases  of  motion  would  be  discussed  before  this,  yet  as 
this  case  of  pressure  is  so  simple,  as  it  seems,  and  so  common. 
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it  is  for  didactic  purposes  desirable^  even  if  it  does  cost  a  loss 
of  order  scientifically  correct,  to  consider  first  those  forms  of 
problems  with  which  a  learner  is  most  fieimiliar ;  we  shall  hereby 
take  advantage  of  his  previous  knowledge,  and  lead  him  from 
that  which  is  to  him  more  simple  to  that  which  is  more  com- 
plex. I  propose  therefore  to  defer  the  pure  science  of  motion 
to  the  second  part  of  the  treatise ;  and  to  consider  at  present 
pressures  only,  and  these  apart  from  the  properties,  real  or 
virtual,  of  motion.  The  science  of  pressures  is  called  statics; 
and  in  establishing  the  principles  from  which  I  shall  begin,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  appeal  to  experience,  to  what  we  see  and 
observe :  and  whatever  assumptions  or  hypotheses  I  may  make, 
I  shall  refer  for  proof  to  our  observation  of  such  pressures  and 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Let  me  make  one  other 
observation  on  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  views  of  the 
same  effect  as  presented  to  us  in  a  statical  and  a  dynamical  light. 
Suppose  that  a  pound  weight  rests  on  the  hand,  which  is  at 
rest;  a  pressure  is  experienced  which  the  hand  bears;  and  if 
another  pound  be  added  a  pressure  twice  as  great  is  experienced ; 
but  are  you  conscious  of  or  do  you  think  about  the  cause  of  that 
pressure  ?  are  you  aware  that  it  is  due  to  the  earth's  attraction, 
and  to  a  motion  which  the  body  would  have  if  your  hand  were 
removed  ?  I  think  that  you  consider  it  as  a  pressure  only,  and 
not  in  reference  to  velocity :  this  is,  I  say,  the  common  judg- 
ment about  such  pressures :  it  does  not  refer  them  to  motion ; 
and  it  is  to  such  common  judgment  that  I  shall  appeal  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  statics :  it  may  be  that  I  shall  now  and  then 
use  language  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  a  real  or  virtual 
motion,  and  that  I  thereby  elucidate  difficulties ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  such  conceptions  are  extraneous  to  statics  thus 
considered,  and  are  such  as  the  subject  does  not  of  itself  require. 
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STATICS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATICAL   PRBSSUBES  ACTING  AT  THE   SAME   POINT. 

Section  1. — Explanation  of  matter ^force^  mechanics. 

18.3  A  formal  definition  of  m^itter  such  as  would  satisfy  a 
metaphysician  or  a  physicist  is  not  required  for  this  work.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  conceive  of  it,  as  the  subject  of  pressure : 
^capable  of  receiving  and  of,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  trans- 
mitting pressure :  and  as  such,  having  volume  and  form;  be- 
cause it  is  in  this  aspect  only  that  it  is  of  importance  to  us  in 
the  present  treatise^.  Matter  is  rigid  or  stiff,  when  its  com- 
ponent particles  are  kept  in  a  state  of  relative  rest  by  the  action 
of  cohesion  or  attraction,  or  of  similar  molecular  forces ;  and  of 
these  we  require  at  present  only  to  know  that  the  external 
pressures  acting  on  matter  are  in  magnitude,  in  comparison  of 
these  internal  forces,  infinitesimal.  The  consideration  of  other 
properties  of  matter,  as  the  subject  of  force,  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  sequel. 

Matter  is  assumed  to  be  infinitely  divisible ;  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  it  is  called  a  particle :  and  the  space  occupied  by  a 
particle  is  so  small  that  it  is  a  geometrical  point.  A  finite 
portion  of  matter  is  called  a  body.  The  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  a  body  is  called  the  m/XM  of  the  body. 

*  M.  Poiflson  saji,  *  La  matibre  est  tout  oe  qui  peut  affecter  nos  sens  d^une 
maiiikv  queloonque.*  Dr.  Whewell,  'Body  or  matter  is  anything  extended 
and  possessing  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  force.'  Mechanics,  5th 
edition,  Cambridge,  1836. 
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Farce  is  a  cause  which  changes  or  tends  to  change  matter's 
state  as  to  motion  or  rest.  A  particle  is  at  rest  when  it  con- 
stantly occupies  the  same  place  in  space.  A  particle  moves 
when  the  place  occupied  by  it  changes  its  position. 

Mechanics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  action  and  effects 
of  forces  in  this  respect. 

Statics  is  that  part  of  Mechanics  in  which  the  relations  of 
forces  are  considered  as  they  produce  pressure  or  a  tendency  to 
motion. 

Dynamics,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  Kinetics,  is  that 
part  of  Mechanics  in  which  the  relations  of  forces  are  considered 
as  they  produce  motion.  In  the  first  part  of  this  work  I 
consider  Statics,  and  only  so  far,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  bodies 
on  which  the  forces  act  are  rigid.  Dynamics  and  other  subjects 
will  be  considered  in  subsequent  parts. 

14.]  When  force  acts  definitely  on  matter,  it  is  subject  to  the 
four  following  incidents :  it  acts  (1)  at  a  certain  point;  (2)  along 
a  definite  line ;  (3)  in  a  given  direction  along  that  line ;  (4)  with 
a  certain  magnitude  or  intensity.  And  a  force  is  not  said  to  be 
given  unless  all  these  four  incidents  of  it  are  given. 

As  Statics  is  that  part  of  Mechanics  which  considers  the 
relations  of  forces  as  they  produce  pressure  or  a  tendency  to 
motion,  so  are  statical  forces  pressures.  Weight  is  one  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  pressure.  Whenever  in  this  first  part 
I  speak  of  forces,  the  term  signifies  pressures ;  but  I  employ  the 
word  force  in  accordance  with  conmion  usuage. 

The  point  at  which  a  force  acts  is  called  \\b  point  of  application. 
The  straight  line  passing  through  the  point  of  application  of  a 
force,  along  which  the  force  tends  to  make  the  particle  at  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force  move,  is  called  the  line  of  action 
or  the  actian^line  of  the  force  ;  •the  direction  of  the  line  towards 
which  the  force  tends  to  make  the  particle  move  is  called  the 
direction  of  the  force.  Thus  we  take  the  direction  to  be  that  in 
which  the  force  pulls  or  attracts  the  particle  at  its  point  of 
application.  The  magnitudes  of  forces  are  measured  by  com- 
paring them  with  some  other  force,  the  magnitude  of  this  latter 
force  being  taken  to  be  an  unit-force.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  measuring  force. 

Two  forces  are  equal,  which  acting  at  the  same  point,  along 
the  same  line  of  action,  and  in  opposite  directions,  neutralize 
each  other. 
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Statical  forces  are  continuously  additive^  and^  as  sucb^  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  science  of  number :  thus^  if  one  pound 
is  added  to  one  pounds  the  sum  is  two  pounds;  no  part  of 
either  of  the  weights  is  absorbed  into  the  other ;  the  weight 
of  a  basket  of  stones  is  the  same,  whatever  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  stones.  Statical  forces  also  admit  of  continuous  increase 
and  decrease,  and  of  infinite  divisibility :  they  thus  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  science  of  continuous  number. 

If  two  statical  forces,  thus  proved  to  be  equal,  act  on  a  particle 
at  a  point  along  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
acting  force  is  twice  each  of  the  original  forces  :  if  three  forces 
act  similarly,  the  resulting  force  is  thrice  each  of  the  original 
forces :  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is  that  forces  admit  of  measure- 
ment :  an  unit  of  force  is  chosen,  and  other  forces  are  compared 
with  it;  and  are  expressed  as  being  so  many  times  the  unit- 
force.  Thus  forces  are  expressed  by  numbers,  being  referred  to 
a  concrete  unit-force.  The  unit-force  is  arbitrary,  and  may  be 
a  finite  or  an  infinitesimal  force.  If  forces  are  expressed  by 
numbers  which  are  commonly  called  incommensurable,  they 
possess  the  properties  of  commensurables,  if  they  are  referred  to 
an  infinitesimal  unit-force.  If  the  unit-force  is  changed,  the 
numbers  expressing  the  forces  which  are  referred  to  it  are  also 
changed  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Thus  a  weight  of  six  pounds  is 
expressed  by  6,  if  a  pound  is  the  unit-force;  by  12,  if  one-half 
of  a  pound  is  the  unit-force ;  by  3,  if  two  pounds  is  the  imit- 
force.  It  is  manifest  that  general  laws  connecting  the  point  of 
application,  action-line,  direction,  and  magnitude  of  a  force,  must 
be  independent  of  the  conventional  unit-force. 

Statical  forces  will  hereafter  be  expressed  by  symbols,  such  as 
p,  q,  R, . . . .  These  are  numbers  expressing  the  number  of  times 
which  the  concrete  unit-force  is«contained  in  the  given  force; 
hence  also  when  we  meet  with  such  symbols  as  p',  Q',  . . .  these 
are  also  numbers.  It  is  plain  that  if  p  represents  a  concrete  force, 
p*  is  uninterpretable  and  unintelligible. 

Forces  may  be  represented  by  geometrical  straight  lines.  As 
a  force  has  a  definite  point  of  application,  a  definite  action-line, 
a  definite  direction,  and  is  of  a  definite  magnitude,  so  does  a  line 
starting  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  and  coincident 
with  the  action-line  in  its  direction,  and  in  length  containing 
the  same  number  of  linear  units  that  the  force  contains  units  of 
force,  adequately  and  completely  represent  the  force  in  all  its 
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circumstances.  This  mode  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  sim- 
plifying the  enuntiation  of  many  theorems^  but  also  of  enabling 
us  to  infer  mechanical  propositions  from  their  geometrical  ana- 
logues ;  and  vice  versa.  Of  this  process  we  shall  hereafter  have 
many  instances. 

15.]  When  a  material  particle  is  acted  on  by  many  forces 
simultaneously^  there  is  generally  a  definite  line  and  a  definite 
direction  along  which  it  experiences  a  definite  pressure^  or^  in 
other  words,  along  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move.  Now  the 
one  force  which  would  produce  on  this  particle  a  pressure  equal, 
along  the  same  action-line  and  in  the  same  direction,  is  called 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  or  impressed  forces  :  and  its  action- 
line  is  called  the  action-line  of  the  resultant :  and  the  sevecal 
impressed  forces  are  called  components  in  reference  to  it.  The 
resultant  is  evidently  uniqtie,  definite  as  to  its  point  of  applica- 
tion, action-line,  direction  of  action,  and  magnitude. 

If  the  forces  acting  on  a  particle  are  so  related  as  to  produce 
a  resultant  whose  magnitude  is  zero,  then  the  forces  are  said  to 
be  in  equilibriumy  and  the  system  of  forces  is  called  an  equi- 
librium-system. 

Hence  we  infer  that  when  many  forces  act  on  a  particle,  if  a 
new  force  is  introduced  equal  in  magnitude  to  their  resultant, 
and  acting  along  the  same  line  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  it 
neutralizes  the  efiiects  of  all  the  others,  the  system  of  forces  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  the  particle  is  at  rest. 

The  process  of  combining  the  eflFects  of  many  forces,  and  of 
thereby  determining  one  force  which  would  produce  an  equal 
effect,  is  called  tie  composition  of  forces.  And  as  the  process 
evidently  admits  of  inversion,  and  the  effect  of  one  force  may  be 
decomposed  into  the  effects  of  many  forces  acting  simultaneously 
at  the  same  point,  so  this  latter  process  is  called  tAe  resolution 
of  a  force.  These  processes  will  be  very  extensively  employed 
in  the  sequel. 


Section  2,'^Tke  composition  and  resolution  of  man^  forces  acting 
on  a  material  particle,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  in  one 
plane, 

16.]  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  many  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  along  the  same  action-line,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
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Let  o,  fig.  1,  be  the  particle^  and  let  oa  be  the  line  of  action  of 
all  the  forces^  and  let  them  act  from  o  towards  a.  Let  them 
be  represented  by  the  sjnnbols  p^^  p.^ . . .  p„;  then^  since  statical 
forces  acting  at  a  point  along  the  same  line  and  in  the  same 
direction  are  continuously  additive^  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all.     So  that  if  r  represents  the  resultant^ 

»  =  Pi+P.H-...-l-Pn  (1) 

=  t.v,  (2) 

where  p  is  the  type-symbol  of  a  force^  and  ;i  is  the  summation- 
symbol. 

Again^  suppose  o  to  be  acted  on  by  two  forces^  along  the  same 
line^  and  in  opposite  directions :  let  them  be  P  and  q^  of  which 
p  is  the  greater  :  let  p  be  resolved  into  two  parts^  q  and  p— Q ; 
then  at  the  point  o  three  forces  act,  viz.  p— <l,  Q,  and  Q,  of 
which  the  last  two  act  in  opposite  directions;  therefore  they 
neutralize  each  other ;  and,  if  &  is  the  resultant,  we  have 

a  =  p— q.  (3) 

And  as  a  similar  result  is  true  for  any  number  of  forces  acting 
in  either  direction,  and  along  the  same  action-line,  the  equation 
(2)  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  acting  on  a  point  and  along  the  same  line. 

Hence  we  infer  that  a  particle  is  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  acting  along  the  same  line,  if  the  sum  of 
those  acting  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  acting 
in  the  opposite  direction ;   and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

5.P  =  0.  (4) 

Let  us  also  take  another  simple  case :  that  of  three  equal 
forces  p,  q,  u,  see  fig.  2,  acting  at  o,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  inclined  to  each  other 
at  120°.  Let  the  forces  be  represented,  both  in  direction  and 
in  intensity,  by  the  equal  definite  lines  op,  oq,  or  :  then  the 
particle  at  o  is  in  equilibrium  :  for  by  the  principle  of  sufiicient 
reason  it  cannot  move  out  of  the  plane  of  the  forces,  neither  can 
there  be  any  resultant  pressure  in  the  plane ;  the  particle  there- 
fore is  in  equilibrium;  and  either  of  the  forces  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  resultant  of  the  other 
two,  and  to  act  in  the  same  line,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  geometrical  construction  of  the 
resultant.  Let  p  and  q  be  the  components ;  then  r  neutralizes 
the  effects  of  p  and  q  on  o;   produce  no  to  r'  so  that  or'  is 
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equal  to  OB;  then  the  force  of  which  o&^  is  the  geometrical 
representative  neutralizes  r  ;  but  the  resultant  of  p  and  q  also 
neutralizes  b  :  therefore  the  force  b'  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  q ; 
and  by  the  geometry  ob^  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of 
which  OP  and  oq  are  the  adjacent  containing  sides. 

17.]  The  more  general  problem  however  is  the  determination 
as  to  action-line^  direction^  and  magnitude^  of  the  resultant  of 
two  forces  acting  on  a  particle.  This  proposition  is  commonly 
called  tie  parallelogram  of  forces  by  reason  of  the  geometrical 
form  of  it. 

Let  the  meaning  of  the  problem  be  clearly  understood ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  line  of  action^  the  direction^  and  the 
magnitude  of  a  force  which  acting  at  a  given  point  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  two  forces  acting  simultane- 
ously at  the  same  point. 

It  is  evident  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  that  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  components. 

*  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  two  equal  forces  p  and  p  acting 
at  o^  and  with  their  lines  of  action  inclined  at  an  angle  20. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  bisects  the 
angle  contained  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components ; 
because  every  reason  which  can  be  alleged  why  it  should  be  on 
one  side  of  this  line  is  equally  valid  to  prove  that  it  should  be 
on  the  other :  and  an  integral  part  of  the  conception  of  a  re- 
sultant is  that  it  should  be  unique  both  as  to  line  of  action 
and  as  to  magnitude  j  hence  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
we  conclude  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components. 

To  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant.  Let  op,  op^ 
represent,  see  fig.  3,  the  two  equal  forces  acting  at  o ;  let  the 
angle  poPx  =  2(^ ;  let  OB  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  b, 
so  that  POB  =  Pi  OB  =  6.  Now  the  magnitude  of  b  can  depend 
on  only  p  and  6 ;  so  that  if/  denotes  a  fimction  which  is  to  be 
determined,  j^  ^y  (p^  g^ .  (5) 

in  this  equation  b  and  p  are  numbers  depending  on  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  unit  of  force,  and  varying  of  course  as  the  unit  varies ; 

*  The  following  proof  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ie  due  to  M.  Poisson,  and 
commonly  bean  hia  name.  A  discuBsion,  more  or  leas  complete,  on  45  other 
proofs  will  be  found  in  '  Pnecipuorum  inde  a  Neutono  oonatunm.  compositionem 
virium  demonstrandi,  recen^io.    Auctore  Garolo  Jaoobi.    Gottingiei  mdoooxviii.* 
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but  the  law  of  relation  between  R^  p^  and  0  cannot  depend  on 
this  unit;  in  other  words^  the  equation  must  be  homogeneous 
in  terms  of  f  and  R ;  therefore  (5)  must  be  such  that  the  unit 
may  be  divided  out^  whatever  be  its  magnitude ;  and  this  can 
only  be  the  case  when  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

E=P/(d).  (6) 

It  remains  for  us  to- determine  the  form  of/. 

Suppose  p  to  be  the  resultant  of  two  equal  forces  q  and  Qi 
acting  at  equal  angles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  p^s  line  of  action ; 
and  let  QOP  =  q^op  =  0 ;   therefore  by  (6), 

P  =  Q/(*)i  (7) 

similarly  let  p,  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces  q  and  q,,  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  former  qs^  acting  at  equal  angles  <f>  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  p/s  line  of  action ;  so  that 

Pi  =  Q/(«);  (8) 

consequently  from  (6), 

a  =  Q/W/(*)-  (9) 

Now  R  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  p^ ;  and  therefore^  as  p  and  Pi 
are  the  resultants  of  q,  q,  q,,  and  q^,  r  is  the  resultant  of  these 
also ;  let  them  be  taken  in  pairs,  so  that  r  is  the  resultant  of 
q,  q,  and  of  q,„  q^ ;   but  by  (6), 

the  resultant  of  q,  q    =  q/(d+*), )  .     . 

quQi  =  Q/(^-*);>  ^   ^ 

therefore  substituting  in  (9;, 

Q/(«+*)+<l/(«-*)  =  Q/W/W> 
and    Ae+<l>)  +  f{0-<l>)^/(0)/{<t>);  (11) 

that  is,  the  form  ot/  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  functional  equa- 
tion (11). 

Exp^iding  the  left-hand  member  of  (11)  by  Taylor's  series, 
we  have 

•  •  -^^^^  -  ^  i^  +  TW  1:2  +  JW  1:2.374  +  -  -f '  ^^^' 

but  as  no  relation  exists  between  6  and  </>,  6  is  constant  in  re- 
ference to  <l>:  therefore  in  (12),  which  is  the  expansion  o{/{<l>), 
we  may  put,  if  a  is  constant, 

and  so  for  the  other  terms ; 
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•••  /(*)  =  2(1- 1^  + Till--} 

=  2  cos  Uff} ; 
.•.    /(^)  =  2co8a^;  (13) 

and  R=2vco8a0;  (14) 

a  is  still  undetermined ;  it  must  however  be  some  uneven  num- 
ber, because  r  =  0,  when  6  =  90°,  that  is,  when  the  two  equal 
forces  act  in  the  same  line  and  in  opposite  directions :  and  the 
uneven  number  can  be  none  other  than  unity,  because  if  it 

were  3  or  5,  or  ...  or  2«+  1,  R  would  vanish  when  ^  =  t^  =  jji* 

It 
=  ...,  = ,  and  this  would  be  absurd :  therefore  the  func- 

tional  relation  between  R,  p,  and  $  is 

r=2pcos^*.  (16) 

The  form  of  function  given  in  (13)  evidently  satisfies  (11), 
because 

2cosa{$-^<l>)-\-2cosa{0—<l>)  =  4  cos  a^  cos  fl<^. 

If  I  had  assumed  in  the  preceding^"'  {0)  =  a*/{0),  then 
/(0)=2{l+-j^+^+...} 

so  that /(^)  =&^-^e-^, 
and  thus  f{0)  would  increase  without  limit  as  0  increased 
without  limit;  and  consequently  r  would  increase  indefinitely 
with  0.  This  of  course  cannot  be  the  case,  and  the  solution  is 
accordingly  excluded,  and  (15)  is  the  only  solution  admissible 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

18.]  The  following  is  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  this 
theorem;  Let  op  and  op^,  fig.  4,  represent  the  components  in 
line  of  action,  direction,  and  magnitude,  so  that  pop^  =  20;  let 
OR  bisect  the  angle  P|  op;  from  p  draw  pd  perpendicular  to  or, 
and  produce  on  to  r,  so  that  dr  =  on;  then  or  =  2opcos^, 
and  therefore  or  by  its  length  and  direction  represents  the  re- 
sultant  of  p  and  p^  ;  join  PR,  rp^  :  then  p^  opr  is  manifestly  a 
rhombus,  of  which  op,  op^  are  two  adjacent  sides,  and  or  is  the 
diagonal. 

If  therefore  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rhombus  represent  two 
forces  acting  at  o,  the  diagonal  of  the  rhombus  abutting  on  o 

*  Another  mode  of  solving  (i  i)  is  given  in  Ex.  y.  Art.  456,  Vol.  II.  (Integral 
Calculus). 
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represents  the  resultant  both  as  to  line  of  action  and  intensity ; 
hence  also^  since 

OB«  =  OP*  +  OPi'H-20P.OPiCOSPiOP, 

r«  =  2p*  +  2p»cos2^,  (16) 

Hence  also  conversely  we  infer  that  a  force  acting  on  a 
particle  may  be  equivalently  replaced  by  two  equal  forces  acting 
at  equal  angles  on  either  side  of  its  line  of  action  if^  r  being  the 
force  to  be  replaced^  p  being  one  of  the  equal  components  of 
it^  and  0  being  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of  R  and  p^ 

p  =  |sec^;  (17) 

R 

p  therefore  cannot  be  less  than  - ;  and  increases  as  6  increases^ 

and  lastly  becomes  infinite  when  B  =  90° :  hence  we  infer  that 

the  effect  of  r  on  o  cannot  be  produced  by  any  force  whose  line 

of  action  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  R ;  and  therefore  that  two 

forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  do 

not  affect  each  other's  effects.     As  the  theorem  admits  of  the 

preceding  geometrical  interpretation,  it  has  received  the  name 

of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 

19.]   Let  us  in  the  next  place  take  the  case  of  two  unequal 

forces  p  and  q  acting  at  a  point  o,  fig.  5,  and  along  lines  of 

action  perpendicular  to  each  other.     Let  p  and  Q  be  represented 

by  the  lines  op  and  OQ;  complete  the  rectangle  oprq,  and  draw 

the  diagonal  or;  let  the  angle  rop  =  a;  then  the  force  p  may 

by  reason  of  the  preceding  Articles  be  resolved  into  two  forces 

p'  and  p'  acting  at  equal  angles  a  on  either  side  of  op,  and  by 

reason  of  (17),  p 

p'=  -sec  a;  (18) 

and  therefore  p^  is  geometrically  and  equivalently  represented  by 
half  of  the  diagonal  or.  ^  Again,  let  Q  be  resolved  into  two  equal 
forces  q[  and  q'  acting  at  equal  angles  90°— a  on  each  side  of 
oq,  so  that  by  reason  of  (17) 

q'=|coseca,  (19) 

and  therefore  q'  is  geometrically  and  equivalently  represented 
by  half  of  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle.  Hence  we  have  two 
forces,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  half  of  or,  acting  along 
OR  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  of  which  therefore  or  is  the 
resultant  both  as  to  line  of  action  and  as  to  magnitude;  and 
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also  two  forces  q'  and  V  acting  at  o  in  the  same  line  and  in 
opposite  directions:  and  as  these  are  equals  both  being  repre- 
sented by  half  of  OR^  they  neutralize  each  other ;  and  therefore 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  p  and  Q  acting  at  o  is  represented 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  of  which  the  containing  sides 
are  the  representatives  of  the  components.  Hence  if  r  is  the 
resultant  r>  _  p>  ^  qs  .  (20) 

and  from  (18)  and  (19)> 

R=  Pseca  =  Qcoseca.  (21) 

Hence  also  conversely,  fig.  6 ;  if  a  force  p  acts  at  o,  and  is 
represented  in  line  of  action,  direction,  and  magnitude  by  the 
line  OP  j  it  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  acting  along  two 
lines  originating  at  o  and  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  so  that 
if  X  and  y  are  the  resolved  forces,  and  if  the  angle  between  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  x  is  6,  then  by  (21) 

X  =  P  cos  d,         Y  =  p  sin  ^  ;  (22) 

P«=:    X«  +  Y«.  (23) 

Hence  the  resolved  part  of  a  force  along  any  line  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  force  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  given  line  and  the  action-line  of  the  given  force. 

This  theorem  is  most  important,  and  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed in  subsequent  investigations.  By  virtue  of  it  forces  may 
be  resolved,  or  projected,  according  to  the  same  law  as  lines  and 
areas  are  projected.  It  is  for  this,  with  many  other  reasons, 
that  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  called  the  projective  coefficient. 

20.]  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  unequal  forces 
p  and  Q  acting  on  a  point  o,  along  lines  of  action  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  y ;  see  fig.  7  ;  let  op  and  OQ  be  the  geo- 
metrical representatives  of  the  forces,  and  let  qop  =  y ;  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  qoPR,  and  draw  the  diagonal  or.  Now 
resolve  p  into  two  forces  p'  and  p"  along  or  and  perpendicularly 
to  or,  and  suppose  rop  =  0 ;   then  by  (22), 

p'=  p  cos  0,  P''=  P  sin  ^ ;  (24) 

so  that  by  the  geometry  of  the  figure,  op'  is  the  geometrical 
representative  of  p',  and  op''  of  p".  Again,  resolve  q  into  two 
forces  q'  and  q",  in  lines  along  and  at  right  angles  to  or  ;  then, 
by  (22), 

q'=  q  cos  (y-d),  q"=  Q  sin  (y-^) ;  (25) 

and  therefore  oq'  is  the  geometrical  representative  of  q',  and 
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oq''  of  Q*'.  Now  It"  and  q"  are  manifestly  eqiial,  and  act  in 
the  same  line  but  in  opposite  directions ;  they  therefore  neutralize 
each  other;  and  there  remain  p'  and  q^  acting  along  or  in  the 
same  direction^  and  therefore  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  them,  and  is  geometrically  represented  by  op'+oq',  that  is, 
by  OR,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  op 
and  oq  are  the  containing  sides ;   and  since 

OR*  =  OP" -I- PR"  — 2.  OP.  PR  cos  OPR 

=  op"  +  oq*H-2.op.oQcosPoq;  (26) 

therefore  replacing  the  geometrical  lines  by  their  statical  pro- 
portionals, R"  =  p"  +  Q"  H-  2  P Q  cos  y.  (27) 

Evidently  the  former  two  cases  are  particular  instances  of  this  : 
for  if  y  =  90%  B..  --  p«  ^  q« . 

if  P  =  q,  R  =  2pco8^. 

Hence  in  all  cases  we  may  enuntiate  the  theorem  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

If  two  forces  acting  at  a  point  are  represented  by  two  lines 
meeting  at  the  point,  the  resultant  is  represented  as  to  line  of 
action,  direction,  and  magnitude  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel- 
ogram of  which  the  two  lines  are  adjacent  sides. 

This  theorem  is,  as  above  mentioned,  called  the  parallelogram 
of  forces f  on  account  of  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  it. 

Hence,  conversely,  if  any  force  R  acts  at  a  point  o,  it  may  be 
resolved  into  any  two  forces  p  and  q,  whose  lines  of  action  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  y,  if  p,  q,  and  y  satisfy  the  condition  (27), 
And  from  (24)  and  (25),  if  0  is  the  angle  between  the  action- 
lines  of  R  and  p,  if  we  resolve  p  and  q  along,  and  at  right-angles 
to,  the  action-line  of  R, 

R  =  p  cos  d+q  cos  (y-^), ) 

p  sin  d— q  sin  {y—&)  =  0. )  ^     ^ 

Hence^  fig.  8,  if  a  force  R,  equal  to  r',  say,  the  resultant  of  p 
and  q,  acts  on  a  particle  at  o  in  the  line  or',  but  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  r',  the  three  forces  p,  q,  r  are  in  equilibrium :  ,and 
either  force  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two ;  and  there- 
fore if  qoR  =  a,  ROP  =  j3,  poq  =  y. 


p"  =q"-f  2qRcosa+RS 
q«  =  E"-f  2rpcos/3-|-p^ 
R"  =  p"  +  2pqcosy-f  q« 


i+R%-1 
q«  =  E«-f  2rpcos/3h-p%  \  (29) 

)".  J 
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Hence  also  it  is  plain  that  a  force  acting  at  a  given  poin 
be  resolved  into  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pas 
through  a  given  pointy  if  the  three  points  and  the  action- 
the  given  force  are  in  one  plane. 

21.]  Also  since  the  three  equilibrating  forces  p^  Q^  K  a 
portional  to  the  three  lines  op,  oq,  oe,  or  to  op,  pk',  b.^ 
since  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  th< 
of  the  opposite  angles,  therefore 


sinOR'p       sinE'op       sinoPR'' 

p  Q  R    . 

or       -; —  =  -^^  =  -; — ; 
sin  a        6inj3       siny 

that  is,  if  three  forces  acting  at  a  point  are  in  equilibriun 

is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  betwe 

lines  of  action  of  the  other  two. 

From  (30)  we  infer  that  three  forces  acting  at  a  poi 
in  equilibrium,  if  they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides 
triangle  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action 
forces,  and  if  their  directions  are  those  of  a  point  traversi 
perimeter  of  the  triangle.     This  theorem  is  known  by  the 
of  the  triangle  of  forces. 

22.]  Also  from  the  second  equation  in  (28)  it  appears 
p  and  q  are  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  fro: 
point  in  the  line  of  action  of  R  to  the  lines  of  action  of  p 
^'•^en  ^  ^       sin^       _  Q. 

J  ""  sin  (y  —  d)  ""  P ' 
.-.      PJ3  =  Qy. 
And  thus  if  p^  and  p,  are  forces  acting  at  a  given  point 
lines  of  action,  the  equations  to  which  are 


arcosttx+ysinai— dx  =0,) 
sin  a,— da  =  0, ) 


arcosoa+ysmc 
which  we  may  represent  by  the  abridged  notation  a^  = 
a,  =  0 ;  then  attaching  the  proper  signs  to  a^  and  a,,  the 
tion  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is 
Piai  +  P.a,  =  0. 
The  product  of  a  force  and  the  perpendicular  from  a 
point  on  the  action-line  of  the  force  is  called  the  momeni 
force  with  reference  to  the  given  point,  and  denotes  a  < 
property  of  the  force  which  will  be  explained  at  length 
after;  consequently  (33)  contains  the  following  theorem; 
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The  moments  of  the  components  are  equal  with  reference  to 
any  point  in  the  action-line  of  the  resultant. 

28.]  Let  us  next  consider  the  general  case  of  many  forces 
acting  at  a  given  pointy  the  lines  of  action  of  all  of  which  are  in 
one  plane. 

Let  0  be  the  point  at^  which  all  the  forces  act :  and  through 
it  let  two  lines,  as  coordinate  axes,  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act. 

Let  the  force  be  p^,  Pa, . . .  Pn,  of  which  let  p  be  the  type-force : 
and  let  the  angles  between  the  or-axis  and  their  action-lines 
severally  be  ay,  a,, . . .  o^  of  which  let  a  be  the  type-angle ;  and  • 
let  the  several  forces  be  resolved  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y: 
then  by  equations  (22),  Art.  19,  the  resolved  parts  along  the 
^-axis  severally  are  PiCOsaj,  PgCosa,,  ...  P^cosa^;  and  those 
along  the  y-axis  are  P^sinai,  Pssina,, ...  p«sina«j  and  there- 
fore if  X  and  y  denote  the  forces  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
respectively, 

X  =  PiC0sax  +  Pt00sa,-f  ...+P«cosa, 


(34) 
=  5.Pcosa.  3 

Y  =  Pi  sinax  +  P,  sinaa  + ...  +P„sina„)  .^^v 

=  a.Psina.  ) 

Let  E  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  at  o,  and  0  the 
angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  axis  of  :r ;  then  as 
B  produces  at  o  the  same  effect  as  to  magnitude,  line  of  action, 
and  direction  as  all  the  impressed  pressures  taken  in  com- 
bination, so  are  the  resolved  parts  of  R  along  the  axes  equal 
severally  to  x  and  Y :  consequently 

RC08(9  =  X  =  S.PCOSa,  )  '  /ggv 

Rsin^  =  y  =  s.psina;) 

.-.     R«  =  x«  +  y;         tand  =  -;  (37) 

sin^^cos^^l  ^3 

y  x        R  ^    ^ 

and  hereby  may  the  magnitude,  line  of  action,  and  direction  of 
the  resultant  of  many  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  given 
particle  be  determined. 

If  the  forces  are  so  related  that  the  particle  is  at  rest,  then 
the  resultant  vanishes ;  and 

R'  =  x*  +  Y"  =  0;  (39) 

.-.     x  =  2.pco8o  =  0,   Y  =  2.Psino  =  0.  (40) 
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As  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  must  be  independent  of  the 
particular  system  of  coordinate  axes^  we  infer  that^  if  many 
forces  acting  on  a  particle  in  one  plane  are  in  equilibrium^  the 
sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces  along  every  straight  line 
is  equal  to  zero. 

24.]  The  following  examples  are  in  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding theorems. 

Ex.  1.  Four  equal  forces  whose  directions  are  inclined  to  the 
axis  of 0?  at  angles  of  15^  76%  ISS*'  and  226''  act  at  a  point: 
determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  their  resultant.  - 

Let  each  pressure  be  equal  to  f  ;  then 

X  =  PC08l6''  +  PC08  76°+PC0sl36°4-PC0s225*' 
3*— 2 


=  p 


2* 


Y  =  P8inl5°  +  Psin75°-fP8inl36°-f  Psin225° 


R  =  p(5-2.3*)*;  tand  = 


3* 


3*  — 2 


Ex.  2.  Three  forces  act  perpendicularly  to  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle at  their  middle  points^  and  are  proportional  to  the  sides ; 
it  is  required  to  prove  that  they  are  in  equilibrium. 

Let  ABC^  fig.  9^  be  the  triangle^  and  let  the  forces  be  v,  q,  k^ 
and  act  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  arrow-heads;  their 
lines  of  action  meet  at  the  point  o;  let  qoe  =  a,  rop  ==  p, 
POQ  =  y  j  o^  A  y  being  manifestly  the  supplements  of  a^  b^  c ; 
then  by  the  data 

I  =  |  =  5  =  ,(3ay);  (41) 

and  since  the  sides  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite 
angles,  p  q  ^ 


smA 
p 


sine 
Bin)3 


sine 

R 


sm  a       Bin  p        sm  y 
and  therefore  by  (30),  p,  q,  r  are  in  equilibrium. 
Or  thus  resolving  along  bc  ; 
The  forces  along  bc  =  q  sin  o— r  sin  b 

=  ^{Jsinc— (?sinB},  by  (41), 

£  2 
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and  similarly  will  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces 
along  any  other  line  vanish.  And  therefore  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium. 

Ex.  3.  If  R  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  q  acting  at  o^  fig.  7,  and 
A  is  any  point  in  the  plane  poq^  from  which  perpendiculars 
^P>  Aj,  Ar  are  drawn  to  op,  oq,  or  respectively,  then 

(1)  P.A/?-f  Q.Aj  =  R.Ar; 

(2)  P.0J3  +  Q.oy  =  R.or. 

Join  AO,  and  let  aop  =  0.    Let  p,  q,  r  be  resolved  along  and 
perpendicularly  to  ao  ;  then  as  r  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  to 
p  and  q  in  combination,  the  component  of  R  along  any  line  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  of  p  and  q :  consequently 
PsiuAOjo  +  QsinAOj  =  RsinAOr, 
PcosAq/7  +  qcosAOj^  =  RcosAor: 
and  replacing  the  sines  and  cosines  by  their  g^metrical  values, 
we  have 

(1)  P.A/)  +  Q.Ay  =  R.Ar; 

(2)  p.o/?  +  q.oy  =  R.or. 

(1)  is  the  theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  moments  which  has 
already  been  proved  analytically  in  Art.  22;  and  (2)  is  the 
theorem  of  virtual  velocities  the  general  investigation  of  which 
will  be  made  hereafter. 

Hence  also  if  p,  q,  r  are  three  forces  which  equilibrate  at  o, 
and  A  is  another  point  in  the  plane  pqRO  from  which  a/?,  Kq,  at 
are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  action-lines  of  p,  q,  R  respec- 
^^^^7f  P.A/)-f  q.Aj  +  R.Ar  =  0, 

P.Ojo  +  q.oj  +  R.or  =  0. 
Hence  also  generally  if  many  forces  p„  p,,  . . .  p„  equilibrate  at  o, 

a.P  X  AjD  =  0  j  2.V  X  OjD  =  0. 

25.]  In  the  application  of  the  preceding  principles,  statical 
forces  often  arise  from  (1)  the  determinate  tension  of  strings, 

(2)  reacting  pressures.  It  is  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  on 
each  of  these  cases. 

Suppose  in  fig.  1  oa  to  be  a  string,  fastened  at  0,  and  pulled 
at  its  other  extremity  with  a  certain  force  =  p  ;  then  it  is  (expe- 
rimentally) plain  that  o  is  pulled  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
exerted  on  the  string  at  a,  and  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
the  same  throughout;  the  line  of  the  string  of  course  expresses 
the  line  in  which  the  pressure  acts  on  0,  but  the  length  of  it  is 
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not  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  puU^  although  a  length 
may  be  taken  along  it  which  shall  be  proportional  to  that  in- 
tensity. One  or  two  examples^  in  which  such  pressures  are 
involved^  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  A  and  b^  fig.  10^  are  two  fixed  points  in  a  horizontal 
line  ;  at  A  is  fastened  a  string  of  length  c  with  a  smooth  ring 
at  its  other  extremity  c^  through  which  passes  another  string 
fastened  at  one  end  at  B ;  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  given  weight  w;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  position  of  c. 

Let  AB  =  2a,  ac  =  c,  cab  =  Oy  abc  =  ^.  Let  the  tension 
of  the  string  AC  =  t  ;  which  is  undetermined.  Now  as  the  ring 
at  c  is  smooth^  the  tension  of  wcb  is  the  same  throughout^  and 
is  of  course  equal  to  the  weight  w ;  and  therefore  c  is  kept  at 
rest  by  three  forces,  w,  w,  and  t;  let  us  apply  equations  (40) 
and  resolve  the  forces  horizontally  and  vertically;  and  equate 
those  acting  towards  the  right-hand  to  those  acting  towards  the 
left;  and  those  acting  upwards  to  those  acting  downwards.  Then 
the  horizontal  forces  are,         w  cos  ^  =  t  cos  tf ; 

and  the  vertical  forces  are,  w  sin  ^ + t  sin  ^  =  w. 

Therefore  eliminating  t, 

costf  =  sin(tf-f  ^); 
.-.     2^+<^  =  90^  (42) 

Also  from  the  geometry 

sin(^4><»)  ^  2a  ^  ^^3^ 

sin<^  c  ^ 

from  (42)  and  (43)  $  and  ^  may  be  found :  and  thence  T  may  be 
determined;  and  thus  all  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  are 
determined. 

Ex.  2.  A  and  B  are  two  points  in  a  horizontal  line ;  a  string 
fastened  at  a,  fig.  11,  passes  over  a  small  pulley  at  b,  and  sup- 
ports at  its  other  end  a  weight  w ;  a  small  and  smooth  heavy 
ring  of  weight  V  slides  on  the  string  between  a  and  b  ;  deter* 
mine  the  position  in  which  the  string  rests. 

Let  o  be  the  point  at  which  the  heavy  ring  re^ :  as  the 
puUy  is  smooth,  and  has  no  friction,  and  as  the  ring  is  also 
smooth,  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the  same  throughout  and 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  w ;  hence  the  point  c  is  kept  in  equi- 
librium by  three  forces,  w  along  ca,  w  along  CB,  and  V  which 
acts  vertically  downwards :  let  cab  =  $,  cba  =  ^ ;  therefore, 
taking  horizontal  and  vertical  forces,  we  have 
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Horizontal  forces ;  w  cos  ^  =  w  cos  <^ ; 

Vertical  forces;  wsin^+wsin<^  =  V; 

^  2w 

26.]|  Again^  suppose  the  particle,  on  which  the  statical  forces 
act,  to  be  on  a  smooth  plane  surface,  which  is  capable  of  bearing 
the  resultant  of  the  component  forces  which  acts  along  the 
normal  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  plane;  but  by  reason 
of  its  smoothness  does  not  offer  any  resistance  to  motion  in  the 
direction  of  its  surface;  then,  since  the  actual  normal  pressure 
of  such  a  plane  is  equal,  and  in  direction  opposite,  to  that  im- 
pressed on  it  by  the  component  forces,  this  normal  reaction  of 
the  plane  is  one  of  the  forces  by  which  such  a  material  particle 
is  kept  at  rest,  and,  as  such,  will  enter  into  the  equation^  of 
equilibrium. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  of  weight  w  is  kept  at  rest  on  a  smooth 
inclined  plane  by  a  force  f  acting  at  a  given  angle  to  the  plane ; 
determine  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  and  the  magnitude  of  P. 

Let  fig.  12  be  a  vertical  section  of  the  system ;  ac  the  inclined 

plane ;  cab  =  0,  pqc  =  /3,  b  =  the  reaction  of  the  plane  against 

the  particle  Q:  then,  as  the  lines  along  which  forces  may  be 

resolved  are  arbitrary,  let  us  resolve  along,  and  perpendicularly 

to,  the  plane.     Then  we  have 

Forces  along  the  plane,       p  cos  /3  =  w  sin  a ; 

Forces  perpendicular  to  the  plane,        E+P8in)3  =  wcosa; 

sin  a  cos(a-f/3) 

.-.     p=w -!  E  =  w —     J^* 

cos/3  cosj3 

The  force  p  therefore  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage,  that  is,  w 

is  the  greatest,  when  )3  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  Two  forces  p  and  q  acting  respectively  parallel  to  the 
base  and  length  of  an  inclined  plane  will  each  singly  sustain  on 
it  a  particle  of  weight  w ;  to  determine  the  weight  of  w. 

Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon ;  then  in 
each  case  resolving  along  the  plane,  so  that  the  normal  pressures 
may  not  enter  into  the  equations, 

p  cos  a  =  w  sin  a,  Q  =  wsin  a ; 

•      w=        ^^ 

(P«-.Q»)* 

The  case  of  this  Article  is  a  particular  one  of  the  general  theory 
of  a  constrained  particle  which  is  fully  discussed  in  Art.  32. 


28.]  THE  MOMENTS  OF  FORCES.  81 

27.]  The  resultant  of  forces  actmg  at  a  point  in  one  plane 
must  be^  as  to  line  of  action  and  intensity^  independent  of  the 
particular  origin  and  the  particular  system  of  coordinates ;  and 
we  may  in  the  following  manner  deduce  this  property  from  the 
preceding  results : 

.'.     X  =  S.Pcosa  =  PxC08ai-hP,cosa,  +  ...  +P^C08a^,)       .     . 
Y  =  a.Psina  =  Pi  sin  Ox  +P,sino,  +  ...  +  P,sina„, )       ^     ' 

.-.    E«  =  X«-hY« 

=  pl'+p,»-f  ...-fp*' 

+  2{PiP,cos(oi— a,)+PiP,cos(ax— a,)+... 

...4-P.-iP«cos(a^_x-aJ}  (46) 
=  XV*  -h  2  a.PP'  COB  (a— a'),  (46) 

where  p,  p'  are  the  symbols  for  any  two  of  the  forces^  and  a— a' 
is  the  angle  contained  between  their  lines  of  action ;  and  the 
sign  of  simimation  prefixed  to  pp'cos(a— o')  indicates  the  sum 
of  the  products  corresponding  to  the  n  forces  taken  two  and 
two  together;  and  therefore  (46)  is  independent  of  the  system 
of  coordinate  axes.  The  parallelogram  of  forces  which  is  given 
in  equation  (27)  is  a  particular  case  of  (46).  A  fiirther  gene- 
ralization of  this  theorem  is  given  in  (68),  Art.  31. 

28.]  We  have  also  the  following  relation  between  the  several 
components  and  their  lines  of  action^  and  any  point  in  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  be 

X  cos  Ox  +y  sin  ax  =  0  =  ai,  " 
a?cosa,+ysina,  =  0  =  a,. 


(47) 


X  COS  a^-^y  sin  a,,  =  0  s=  o^i ; 

the  point  at  which  they  act  being  the  origin,  a  being  the  angle 
between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  normal  to  the  line  of  action ; 
and  the  a  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  {x,  y)  to  the  line. 

Now  if  the  components  are  Pi,  p,,  ...  p„,  and  the  resultant  is 
B,  and  a  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  R^s  direction  and 
the  axis  of  x,  then  the  equation  to  r's  line  of  action  is 

X  cos  a  -f  y  sin  a  =  0 ;  (48) 

.*.     xncoBa-^ynsma  =  0; 
but         R  cos  a  =  XV  cos  a,         b  sin  a  =  :i.p  sin  a ; 

.•.     xxvMOsa-j-yt.vsina  =  0; 
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.".     Pi  {4?cosai+y8mai}4-Pt  {^C08aa+ysinaa}  +  ... 

•••+^ii{^cosa„4-ysino»}  =  0;        (49) 
Piai  +  Paa,+  ...  +  P,a^  =  0,  (50) 

where  a^  a,^ ...  a,  are  the  perpendiculars  from  {x^  y\  any  point 
in  the  line  of  action  of  b^  on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  compo- 
nents; therefore^  bearing  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word 
moment  as  g^ven  in  Art.  22,  we  have  the  following  theorem; 

With  reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components  vanishes. 

The  theorem  given  in  (33)  Art.  22  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
preceding. 

The  following  also  is  a  more'^general  theorem ;  if  (a?,  y)  is  a 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  but  not  on  the  resultant,  then 
07  cos  a +y  sin  ^  =  the  perpendicular  distance  from  {x^y)  on  the 
line  of  action  of  e  :  let  this  =:  r ;  then  from  (49), 
Piax4-Ptaa-h...+P,a^  =  Rr; 

that  is,  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  the  resultant. 

Hence  if  two  forces  only  act,  as  is  the  casein  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces, 
the  moments  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  components. 

As  the  moment  is  the  product  of  the  line-representative  of 
the  force  and  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  action-line  of  the 
force  from  a  given  point,  it  expresses  geometrically  twice  the 
area  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  given  point  is  the  vertex  and 
the  line-representative  of  the  force  is  the  base.  Hence,  in  fig.  7,^ 
if  A  is  any  point  in  the  plane  poqr,  and  if  ao,  ap,  aq,  ar  are 
drawn,  the  triangle  a  or  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  triangles 
AOP  and  Aoq.    This  is  easily  demonstrated  geometrically. 

29.]  The  following  is  another  geometrical  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  equations  (40). 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  a  closed  polygon  that  the  sum 
of  the  projections  of  its  sides  on  any  given  straight  line  is  zero  ; 
the  projections  of  the  sides  being  affected  with  positive  or  nega- 
tive signs  according  as  the  angles  made  by  them  with  the  given 
straight  line  are  acute  or  obtuse,  and  care  being  taken  to  esti- 
mate the  angles  between  the  given  line  and  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  which  are  turned  all  towards  the  inside  or  all  towards 
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the  outside  of  the  figure.  Henoe^  if  li^  />> . . .  In  <ure  the  leogths 
of  the  sides^  and  a^,  a,,  ...  a^  are  the  angles  between  them  and 
the  given  straight  line^ 

5.^cosa  =  0.  (61) 

Now  if  n  forces  act  at  a  pointy  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

2.FCOSa=:0.  (52) 

Hence  if  n  forces^  having  their  lines  of  action  parallel  to  the 
successive  sides  of  a  closed  polygon^  their  directions  the  same 
as  that  of  a  point  traversing  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  and  their 
magnitudes  represented  by  the  lengths  of  those  sides,  act  at  a 
point,  (51)  assumes  the  analogous  mechanical  form  (52),  and  the 
"forces  are  in  equilibrium :  hence  conversely,  if  many  pressures 
whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane  act  at  a  point  and  are  in 
equilibrium,  their  action-lines  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  closed 
polygon,  the  sides  being  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
forces ;  or  in  other  words,  the  line-representatives  of  a  system  of 
forces,  acting  in  equilibrium  and  in  one  plane  at  a  point,  will 
form  the  contour  of  a  closed  polygon,  the  sides  of  which  taken 
in  order  are  equal  and  parallel  to  these  line-representatives  taken 
in  the  same  order. 

This  proposition  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  polygon  of 
forces,  and  the  triangle  of  forces  proved  in  Article  21  is  a 
particular  case  of  it. 


Section  8. — Composition  and  resolution  of  forces  acting  in  any 
directions  on  a  material  particle, 

80.]  Here  and  elsewhere  we  shall  refer  the  effects  of  forces 
acting  in  space  to  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates ;  because 
the  results  are  not  more  general,  and  are  much  more  compli- 
cated, when  they  are  referred  to  a  system  of  oblique  axes.  And 
let  us  in  the  first  place  take  the  case  of  three  forces  x,  y,  z 
acting  at  the  origin  o,  see  fig.  13,  and  along  the  coordinate  axes. 
Let  the  resultant  of  x  and  t,  which  are  at  right-angles  to  each 
other  in  the  plane  oi{x,y),  be  r';  then,  by  (20),  Art.  17, 

e'*  =  X*+Y*. 
Again,  of  k'  and  z,  which  are  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  let 
the  resultant  be  e  ;  then 

E«  =  E''-hz« 

=  X*H-Y»  +  z>;  (53) 

FEICE,  VOL.  111.  F 
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and  B  is  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces.  Let  the  direction- 
angles  of  its  line  of  action  he  a,  b,  c;  then^  hy  equation  (22)^ 

X  =z  ^COBa,  T  =  EC0S},  vZ=:R0OS<?.  (54) 

Hence,  conversely,  any  force  P,  acting  at  o,  the  direction-angles 
of  whose  line  of  action  are  a,  /3,  y,  may  be  resolved  into  three 
forces  X,  y,  z  acting  along  the  coordinate  axes,  such  that 

x  =  Pcosa,         Y  =  PC0S)3,         z  =  Pcosy.  (55) 

81]  Next  let  us  take  the  case  of  many  forces  acting  in  any 
lines  at  the  point  o. 

Let  the  forces  be  p^,  p,, . . .  p„ ;  and  let  the  direction-angles  of 
their  lines  of  action  be  a^,  /3„  yi  j  o,,  /3«,  yi ; . .  a,,  /3„  y» ;  let  these 
be  resolved  severally  along  the  coordinate  axes,  and  let  x,  T,  z 
be  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  along  the  axes  respectively 
of  a?,y,  BJidz;  then 

X  =  Pjcosoi-f  PtCOsa,+  ...+P|i<5osa«" 

=  XPcosa; 
Y  =  5.PCOS/3; 
z  =  ^.pcosy. 

Let  R  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed  forces ;  and  let  the 
direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action  be  a,  b,  c;  then  as  the 
resolved  parts  of  e  along  the  three  coordinate  axes  are  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  several  components  along 
the  same  Unes, 

E  cos  ^  =  X,        E  cos  J  =  Y,        E  cos  (7  =  z ;  (57) 

and  squaring  and  adding, 

a«  =x*+Y«-hz»;  (58) 

X  Y  Z 

cosa  =  ~,         co8i  =  -,         cose  =  -;  (59) 

R  A  K> 

and  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  are 

_f_  =  _i_  =  ^ (60) 

XPCosa        XPC0S)3        5.PC08y 

X  Y  7 

Also  from  (58),  r  =  x-  +  y-  4-z- 

=  X  cos  fl^  +  Y  cos  i-fz  cose, 
that  is,  E  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  along  the  coordinate 
axes  resolved  along  the  line  of  action  of  E. 

If  the  point  at  which  all  the  forces  act  is  (a?',  y',  /),  so  that 
the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  are 
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008  Oi    ~   COS  /3i    ~   COS  y, ' 

z—af  _  y— y  _   z—/ 
cos  o,  "  cos  /3,  ~  [cos  y, ' 


x—af 


-  y-y 


z-^ 


(61) 


(62) 


COS  a„         cos  /3„        cos  y^ 
then  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  are 

x^af     _     y— / z—sf 

a.P  cos  o  ""  2.P  cos  )3  ""  _5.P  cos  y  * 
32.]  Now  from  the  point  at  which  the  forces  act,  let  straight 
lines  be  drawn,  which  are  in  length  and  direction  geometrical 
representatives  of  the  forces :  and  let  the  extremities  of  these 
lines  be  {x^  y^,  z,),  (a?„  y„  z^), . . .  {x^,  y^, « J,  and  let  their  lengths 
be  Si,  «j, ...  *„;  then 

af—Xi  =  *i  cos  Oj,  ^       af—x^  =  *,  cos  a,, 

y-yi  =  *i  COS^n    I        /-Jf,  =  *,  C08/3, 

/— 2?!  =  *i  cosyi;  J        /^Zf  ==  S2  coi  y, 
and       a.Pcosa  =  2(^5^—3?)  =  «^— (arx+iPa  +  ...+arJ,  ^ 

XPC08^  =  2(/-y)  =  «/-(yi+y,+  ...4-yn).    1^ 
2.P cos y  =  a (/  —  ;^)  =  «/—  (;2fi  +i^a  +  . . .  +  Z^),  J 
and  therefore  (62)  become 
x^x^  y—y  __  ;?— / 


(63) 


(64) 


^y      irt4-ar.+  ...+a;,      y     yi+y.  +  .--+y«       ^_ 


(66) 


which  are  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 
The  point  whose  coordinates  are 

—  y 

*  «  n 

is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  g^metrical  centre  of 
mean  distances  of  the  points  which  are  the  extremities  of  the  line- 
representatives  of  the  forces :  and  therefore  from  (65)  it  appears 
that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  passes  through  this  point. 
83.]  Also  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressures, 
which  is  of  course  independent  of  the  particular  system  of 
coordinate  axes,  may  thus  be  found ;  since 

X  =  PiCOsai  +  PaCosa,+  ...4-PnCOsa», 

Y  =  PiCOS/3,+P,OOS/3a+...  +  P„COS/3„,   j^  (66) 

Z  =  PiC0Syi+lPaC0Sya  +  ...  +  PnC08y«; 
P  2 
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+  2  Pi  P,  {cos  ai  cos  a,  +  cos  /3i  cos  ^S,  4-  cos  yi  cos  y, } 

+ 

-f  2p^_iP» {cosa»_i  cosa»+cos)3^_i  C08j3^  +  C08y^_i  cosy«}  (67) 
=  a.P»  4-  2  a.PP'  cos  (P,  pO,  (68) 

where  p,p'  are  the  symbols  for  any  two  of  the  forces,  and  cos(p,p') 
is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  their  lines  of  action.  And 
from  the  forms,  which  the  resolved  parts  of  B  take  in  equations 
(64),  it  follows  that  the  geometrical  representative  of  it  is  ft 
times  the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  point  of  application  of 
the  forces  and  the  centre  of  mean  distances  of  the  extremities 
of  the  geometrical  representatives  of  them.  This  theorem  is 
due  to  M.  Chasles,  and  is  the  true  generalization  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces. 

34.3  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  b  =  0 ;  in  which  case, 
by  reason  of  (58),  x  s=  0,  y  =  0,  z  =  0 ;  or, 

S.P  cos  a  =  0,         5.P  cos  /3  =  0,         a.P  cos  y  =  0 ;      (69) 

that  is,  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces  along  each 
of  three  coordinate  axes  is  equal  to  zero. 

35.]  We  have  thus  far  employed  rectangular  coordinate  axes, 
and  have  in  reference  to  them  proved  that  a  force  may  be 
resolved  into  three  components  whose  lines  of  action  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that  these  three  forces  equiva- 
lently  replace  the  given  force.  A  force  may  however  be  equiva- 
lently  replaced  by  three  forces  whose  action-lines  meet  on  a 
point  in  its  action-line,  provided  that  the  action -lines  of  these 
three  forces  are  not  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  To  demonstrate 
this  theorem,  let  p  be  the  force,  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  its  axial 
components ;  and  let  {l^,  m^,  n^)  (^„  m^y »,)  (/,,  «*„  «,)  be  the 
three  straight  lines  along  which  the  forces  Pi,  Pg,  p,  are  to  act, 
and  which  are  equivalently  to  replace  p  ;  then 

X  =  Pi^l  +p,  /,+p,  ^3, 
Y  =  PiWi  +  P,«Wa+P»»*s> 
Z  =  Pj  7^1 -f Pa  »a-l-P»  n^', 

from  which  equations,  if  they  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Pi,  Pa,  Ps  can  be  determined.  If  however  the  action-lines  of 
Pi,  Pa,  p,  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  action-line  of  p  does  not 
lie  in  this  plane,  then,  employing  the  symbols  of  determinants, 
2  ±  A  Wa  Ws  =  0,  and  Pi,  Pj,  Ps  are  infinite,  and  the  proposed 
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equivalent  substitution  is  impossible.  The  values  of  p^^  p,^  p, 
are  indeterminate  if  their  action-lines  and  that  of  P  are  in  the 
same  plane. 


SscrnoN  4. — Conditions  of  equilibrium  of  many  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  which  is  in  contact  with  a  smooth  surface  or  a  smooth 
curve. 

86.]  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  smooth  surface^  and 
suppose  a  particle  acted  on  by  many  forces  to  be  in  contact  with 
it  at  a  given  point.  As  the  surface  is  smooth,  the  only  direc- 
tion along  which  it  can  offer  any  resistance  to  the  particle's 
motion  is  that  of  its  normal ;  and  as  it  is  conceived  to  have  no 
active  power  of  its  own,  but  only  a  capacity  of  resisting  any 
force  that  acts  against  it  along  its  normal,  so  must  the  resultant 
of  the  impressed  forces  act  along  the  normal  and  towards  the 
surface:  these  conditions  therefore  are  sufficient  for  the  equi- 
librium of  the  particle. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be 

y(^.y.^)  =  0;  (70) 

and  employing  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  332,  Vol.  I.  (Dif- 
ferential Calculus),  and  Art.  236,  Vol.  II.  (Integral  Calculus), 
let  /rfPx  /^Fv  /rfPv  ,_,. 

U  =  "'    (^)  =  ^'    (^)  =  ^'       (^^) 

u*4-v«-f  w«  =  q»; 
so  that  if  A,  fi,  v  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  at  (;r,y,  z\ 

u  V  w 

cos  A  =  - ,     cos  a  =  - ,    cos  V  =  — ; 

then  as  this  line  is  to  be  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces,  whose  direction-cosines  are 
proportional  to  x,  T,  z,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 

5  =  1=^;  (72) 

U         V         w 

and  if  these  equations  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied,  equi- 
librium on  the  surface  cannot  exist.  Consequently  the  point  on 
a  given  surface,  at  which  a  particle  under  the  action  of  given 
forces  will  rest  in  equilibrium,  is  the  point  on  the  surface  at 
which  the  preceding  equations  are  satisfied. 

The  normal  pressure  of  the  surface,  which  arises  from  the 
action  of  the  impressed  forces,  may  thus  be  determined.     Let 
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N  represent  the  normal  pressure ;  then  the  resolved  parts  of  it 
along  the  coordinate  axes  are 


u 


V 


"V 


and  these  together  with  the  acting  forces  must  be  in  equili- 
brium: therefore 


:e.f  cos  a 


X  =  N-5 


XPCOS/3  =  Y  =  N-, 

w 
XPCOsy  =  z  =  N-: 

.  ^    J 

whence^  squaring  and  adding^ 

N»  =  X*  +  Y«  +  Z«. 

If  the  normal  resistance  of  the  surface  acts  in  only  one  direction, 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces  must  act  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  resistance.  We  subjoin  some  examples 
of  the  preceding  formulae. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  and 
is  acted  on  by  attracting  forces  which  vary  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  particle  from  the  principal  planes  of  section ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

X*       V*        z*  ,  ^ 


u  = 


2x 


V  = 


^^ 


let         X  =  ix^x,         Y  =  fi^y, 
then  equations  (72)  become 


2z 
w  =  — ; 

Z  =  fJL^Zl 


Ml 


a-^        i-*        c-^        a-^-k-b-'  +  c-^' 

if  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  particle  will  rest  at  all  points 
of  the  surface. 

Ex.  2.  Again,  take  the  same  surface,  and  let  the  forces  vary 
inversely  as  the  distances  of  the  point  from  the  principal  planes : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium. 


Ml 
X  =  — , 


v  =  ^. 


z  = 


Ms  . 
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therefore  (72)  become 

X* 

_  i«  _  c« 
■"  Ml  ""  M.  " 

1 

1 

(say); 

Ml 

fAi+Ma  +  Ms 

.-.     X  : 

N'  =    ''\ 

z 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  particle  is  placed  inside  a  smooth  sphere  on 
the  concave  surface^  and  is  acted  on  by  a  repulsive  force  varying 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  sphere :  find  the  position  of  rest  of  the  particle. 

Let  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere  be  taken  for  the  origin, 
and  let  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical;  then  the  equation  of  the 
sphere^  whose  radius  is  a,  is 

ii?'+y*  +  ^'  — 2aj2r  =  0. 

Let  w  =  the  weight  of  the  particle,  and  r  =  the  distance  of  it 
from  the  lowest  point ;  then 

=s  2az. 

Also  let  the  repulsive  force  =  -^  =  -f-  ; 

u    X  ay  ix    z 

2az  r  2az  r  2az  r 

Let  N  =  the  normal  pressure  of  the  curve ;  then 

u,    X  X  ay  y 

2az  T  a  2az  r  a 

a    z  z^a 

-^ w  =  N ; 

2az  r  a 

from  which  we  have 

w '  2fl*w* 

whence  the  position  of  the  particle  is  known  for  a  given  weight 
of  it,  and  for  a  given  value  of  im. 

If  another  force  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  which  fx  is  replaced 
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by  ^',  makes  the  particle  to  rest  at  a  distanoe  /  from  the  lowest 
point,  then  ,  , 

that  is^  the  absolute  values  of  the  repulsive  forces  at  an  unit- 
distance  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances  from  the  lowest  point 
of  their  positions  of  rest. 

87.]  Next  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  of  pressure  of  a 
particle  resting^  or  (to  fix  our  thoughts)  of  a  small  ring  sliding^ 
on  a  given  curved  line  which  is  smooth  and  offers  no  resistance 
to  motion  along  itself. 

As  the  curve  is  smooth,  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces 
is  manifestly  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the 
point  of  equilibrium ;  therefore  if  the  curve  is  of  double  curva- 
ture, so  that  the  direction-cosines  of  its  tangent  are  proportional 
to  dx^  dy,  dZf  the  required  condition  is 

xdx^-xdy-^-zdz  =  0;  (73) 

and  if  N  is  the  normal  pressure,  and  A,  [i,  v  are  the  direction- 
angles  of  its  line  of  action, 

N  cos  \  =  X,         N  cos  ft  =  Y,         N  cos  p  =  z ;  (74) 

N*  =  X*  +  Y»-fZ*;  (75) 

whence  n,  A,  )x,  v  are  known.  If  the  equation  (73)  cannot  be 
satisfied  at  any  point  of  the  curve,  equilibrium  is  impossible ; 
and  if  the  forces  are  given,  the  point,  at  which  equilibrium  takes 
place,  may  be  determined  by  means  of  (73)  and  the  equations 
to  the  curve. 

If  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve,  (73)  becomes 

x<fo?  +  Yrfy  =  0.  (76) 

And  if  F  {x,  y)  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  curve,  this  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

Also  (75)  becomes 

N«  =  x*H-Y«.  (78) 

Ex.  1.  A  ring  is  capable  of  sliding  on  a  smooth  helix,  and  is 
acted  on  by  a  constant  force  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  shew 
that  equilibrium  is  impossible,  unless  the  force  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z  is  zero. 
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The  equations  to  the  helix  are 


x  =  acoQ(l>,  .'.     &=— ^ 

y  =i  asinfffy  dy  ^  xd<l>, 

z  =  lka<p;  dz  =  kad(f>; 

and  i{  [JL  a  is  the  constant  force  which  acts  towards  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis^ 

x=-M^,  Y=-/iy; 

and  therefore  substituting  in  (73)^  we  have 
lixy—iMxy-^zia  =  0; 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  when  z  =  0. 

£x.  2.  A  small  ring^  capable  of  sliding  on  a  smooth  ellipse^ 
whose  equation  is  ^i       ^% 

is  acted  on  by  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  represented 
by  [JLX*  and  [xy*  i  find  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
In  this  case  (77)  becomes 

n-fl   r       n+1  n4-l\     a 

and  a  similar  value  may  be  found  for  y. 

Ex.  3.  Two  weights  f  and  q  are  fastened  to  the  ends,  of  a 
strings  fig.  14^  which  passes  over  a  pulley  o ;  and  q,  hangs  freely 
when  p  rests  on  a  plane  curve  ap  in  a  vertical  plane ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  position  of  rest  when  the  curve  is  given. 

The  forces  which  act  on  p  are,  (1)  the  tension  of  the  string 
in  the  line  of,  and  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  Q,  (2)  the 
weight  of  p  acting  vertically  downwards,  (3)  the  normal  reaction 
of  the  curve,  viz.  r. 

Let  p  («,  y)  =  ehe  the  equation  to  the  plane  curve,  o  being 
the  origin,  and  the  axis  of  x  being  vertical.  Let  0H=«,  MP=y, 
OP  =  r,  POM  =  tf,  OA  =  a.    Then 

^       dy  ,    .       dx 

X  =  P— qcostf— R^,        Y  =— Qsmd+R-T-; 

therefore  from  (76), 

(p  — Qcosd)^;F— Qsintf^  =  0, 

r 
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but  Ednce        x^+y*  zsr^;        .\     xdx+ydy  ^rdr; 

.•.     vdx--q,dr  =  0;  (79) 

and  this  condition  most  be  satisfied  by  p^  (i,  and  the  equation  to 
the  curve.     Also 

a*  =  p*— 2pQcos^-f  q^  (80) 

(1)  Let  the  curve  ap  be  a  hyperbola  of  which  o  is  the  centre; 
then  ^fl       yt 

,-.     r*  =  a?*+y*  =  tf*iF*--J*;  rdr  =  e^xdx; 

.•.     rp^  — q^*«^  =  0; 
x=  tP 

(2)  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  equation  to  the  curve,  on  all 
points  of  which  p  will  rest.  In  this  case  (79)  must  be  satisfied 
at  all  points  of  the  curve ;  therefore 

Pa?— Qr  =  a  constant 

=  (p-.q)dp,   (say), 

if  the  curve  passes  through  a,  and  oa  =  a;  therefore 

<■  =  S— i  (81) 

p 

1 cosd 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section,  of  which  the  focus  is 
the  pole;  and  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according  as 
p  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  Q. 

(3)  Let  the  curve  be  a  circular  quadrant,  convex  downwards, 
.with  a  horizontal  radius  passing  through  o,  which  is  also  a 

point  on  the  circle,  and  let  p  =  2q;  then  the  equation  to  the 
circle  is,  if  a  is  the  radius, 

r  =  2asin0; 
and  therefore  (79)  becomes 

4(cos^)*— cos  — 2  =  0; 
whence  6  may  be  determined. 

(4)  Another  form  of  the  problem  is.  The  length  of  the  string 
being  given,  and  q  always  resting  on  a  given  curve,  to  find  the 
curve  on  which  p  shall  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  tension  of  the  string  be  equal  to  t,  and  let  /  and  ^ 
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refer  to  the  curve  B(^  fig.  15^  on  which  q  rests^  and  of  which  let 
the  equation  be  t'  -=.  f{V\  (82) 

where  f  is  the  symbol  of  a  known  function :  then  we  have 
from  (79)  Qdip'-Trf/  =  0, 

also         vdx--TdT  =  0; 
and  since         r  +  /  =  2c  =  length  of  the  string ;  (83) 

•  •.     A-+^  =  0;  .•.     q^  +  pdii?  =  0;  (84) 

and  by  means  of  (82),  (83),  and  (84),  /  and  ^  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of  r  and  0  will  be 
that  required. 

Let  the  curve  on  the  left-hand  side  in  the  diagram  be  a 
parabola  of  which  o  is  the  focus ;  then 

/  =  -^;  (85) 

and  from  (84),  Q«'+Fa;  =  2j(q^ 

where  it  is  an  arbitnuy  constant;  therefore  from  (85), 

/-/co8<r=  2Aj  2.-r-M5=ir^^  =  2b; 

...     .  =  '±=t:^.,    ""  (86) 

P 

1 costf 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section  of  which  the  focus  is  o. 

88.]  In  review  of  the  preceding  results  it  appears  that,  (1)  if 
the  particle  on  which  certain  forces  act  is  entirely  free,  so  that 
three  variables  are  independent,  the  forces  must  satisfy  three 
conditions ;  (2)  if  the  particle  is  constrained  to  be  on  a  given 
surface,  there  are  two  equations  of  equilibrium;  and  (3)  only 
one  condition  is  requisite,  when  the  particle  is  on  a  given  curve. 

That  is,  if  a  particle  is  entirely  unconstrained  it  has  three 
degrees  of  freedom ;  if  it  is  constrained  to  a  given  surface  it  has 
only  two  degrees  of  freedom,  one  degree  being  lost  because  the 
particle  cannot  move  in  the  line  of  the  normal  to  the  sur&ce ; 
and  if  it  is  constrained  to  a  given  curve,  it  has  only  one  degree 
of  freedom,  as  it  can  move  from  an  assigned  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  and  along  that  line  only. 


o  2 
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CHAPTER    III. 

COMPOSITION  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  STATICAL  FORCES 
ACTING  ON  A   RIGID  BODY. 

Section  1. — Composition  of  two  /drees  acting  on  a  rigid  body 
in  one  plane.    * 

39.|]  Before  we  enter  on  the  formal  inquiry  into  the  mode 
and  results  of  the  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  some  properties  of  such  bodies^  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  principle  which  is  necessary  to  the 
discussion. 

A  rigid  body  is  such  that  its  component  particles  are  in  a 
state  of  relative  rest  by  the  action  of  unknown  molecular  forces^ 
such  as  attractions^  cohesions^  &c. :  and  the  intensity  of  these 
forces  is  so  great,  that  the  relative  equilibrium  of  the  particles, 
which  is  due  to  them,  is  not  disturbed  by  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  body. 

When  a  force  acts  at  a  definite  point  of  a  body  and  along  a 
definite  line  it  produces  a  pressure  of  the  particle  on  which  it 
acts  against  the  contiguous  particle  in  the  line  of  its  action,  and 
from  the  contiguous  particle  in  the  opposit-e  direction :  and  this 
pressure  on  these  particles,  although  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
of  the  molecular  forces,  is  propagated  from  one  particle  to  an- 
other along  the  whole  line  of  action  of  the  acting  force ;  and  is 
the  same  at  all  points  in  this  line.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  effect 
of  a  force  on  a  rigid  body,  acting  in  a  definite  line,  is  unaltered, 
whatever  is  the  point  in  its  line  of  action  at  which  it  is  applied. 
This  principle  is  called  that  of  Transmissibility  of  Pressure,  and 
the  truth  of  it  depends  on  the  rigidity  of  the  body  which  in- 
volves such  a  mode  of  action  as  that  described  above. 

Now  two  equal  forces  acting  on  a  particle  in  the  same  line 
and  in  opposite  directions  neutralize  each  other ;  and  this  pro- 
perty may  be  extended  by  means  of  tlie  preceding  principle,  so 
that.  Two  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  line  and  in  opposite 
directions  at  any  points  of  a  rigid  body  in  that  line  neutralize 
each  other.     Hence  we  infer,  that  when  many  forces  are  acting 
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on  a  rigid  body^  any  two  which  aie  equal  and  have  the  same 
line  of  action  and  act  in  opposite  directions  may  be  omitted ; 
and  similarly  the  introduction  of  two  equal  forces  along  the 
same  Une  of  action  and  in  opposite  directions  does  not  change 
the  circumstances  of  the  system  as  to  resultant  pressure. 

The  effects  of  the  forces  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  a  tendency  to  motion  in  a  given  straight 
line^  and^  so  far  as  we  have  considered  them^  along  that  straight 
line  only :  these  are  caJlei  pressures  or  forces  of  translation.  But 
suppose  a  point  o^  fig.  16,  of  a  rigid  body  to  be  fixed,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  motion  of  translation  of  the  whole  body; 
and  suppose  a  forcQ  f  to  act  on  the  body  at  a  definite  point  m  in 
the  line  mp  ;  join  om,  and  resolve  p  into  two  parts,  one  along, 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to,  om;  then  the  part  along  om 
produces  a  pressure  at  o,  which  being  fixed  is  capable  of  bearing 
it  without  the  body  having  thereby  any  tendency  to  motion: 
but  the  other  component  causes  a  pressure  on  m  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  om  ;  but  as  o  is  fixed,  m  can  only  describe  a 
circle  about  o  as  the  centre ;  the  effect  therefore  of  this  latter 
component  is  a  tendency  to  circular  motion  of  m,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  to  rotation  about  o;  a  force  producing  such 
an  effect  is  called  a  pressure  or  force  of  rotation  about  or  in 
reference  to  a  given  point ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  these, 
their  measures,  and  their  laws  at  length,  and  fully  discuss  them. 
Single  particles  are  subject  to  forces  of  translation,  but,  having 
neither  magnitude  nor  parts,  not  to  pressures  of  rotation. 

40.]  Composition  of  two  forces  acting  at  definite  points  on  a 
rigid  body  in  one  plane. 

Let  the  two  forces  be  p  and  q,  and  let  them  act  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  at  the  points  A  and  b,  fig.  17 ;  join  ab,  and  let  us 
assume  that  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q  are  not  parallel ;  let 
the  angles  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q  be 
respectively  a  and  /3 ;  produce  the  lines  of  action  to  meet  in  o, 
o  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  rigid  body  or  to  be  rigidly  con- 
nected with  it ;  then  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  transmissibility, 
we  may  suppose  t  and  q  to  be  applied  at  o.  Let  &  be  the 
resultant  of  them  so  transferred,  and  let  the  line  of  action  of  R 
intersect  ab  in  the  point  o;  then  we  have  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  b,  its  line  of  action,  and  a  point  in  that  line ;  these 
last  t^o  will  be  conveniently  known,  if  we  find  ac,  and  the 
angle  between  ab  and  co. 
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Let      AC  =  a?,     cB=y,     ab  =  At;         .*•     a+yssa^ 
OAB  =  a,       OBA  =  p,       OCB  =  $; 
then^  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces^ 

B.«=p»-2PQcos(a4-i3)H-Q";  (1) 

whereby  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  is  known.  And  re- 
solving p^  q^  &  at  o  along  lines  through  o^  parallel^  and  perpen- 
dicular to,  AB,  we  have 

Rcos^  =  pcosa— qco8/3, )  ,^. 

Esintf  =  Qsin/3-l-Psina;) 
.      ^^^qsin^  +  Pring. 
pcosa— qcos/3 

and  by  reason  of  equations  (30)  Art.  21, 

8in(^-f^)       sin(^— a)        sin(aH-/3) 
Let  j9  and  q  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  lines 
of  action  of  p  and  q  from  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  n, 
say,  from  c ;  then 

jp  =:  cosin(^-^a),)  .^. 

q  =  C0sin(d+/3);)  ^ 

therefore  from  the  first  two  terms  of  (4), 

Pi?  =  q?;  (6) 

and  therefore,  8ince\  =  ar  sin  a,  y  =  y  sin  /3, 

P;i?  sin  a  =  qy  sin  )3,  (7) 


qsin)3       psina       psina  +  qsin^ 

=  ii^'  ^®^ 

whereby  x  and  y  are  given  in  terms  of  known  quantities :  the 
magnitude,  line  of  action,  and  point  of  application  on  the  line 
AB  of  the  resultant  are  therefore  determined. 

41.]  The  equation  (6)  requires  especial  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  properties  of  moments  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapters ;  two  forces,  p  and  q,  act  on  the 
body,  each  of  which  alone  produces  a  pressure  of  translation, 
along  its  line  of  action  :  but  the  resultant  of  the  two  taken  in 
combination  is  a  single  force  b,  the  position  of  whose  line  of 
action  is  given  by  (3) ;  a  force  therefore  equal  to  r,  alotig  the 
same  line  of  action,  and  opposite  in  direction  to  E,  will  with 
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p  and  Q  produce  equilibrium.  Now  this  force  may  be  applied 
at  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  & ;  let  c  be  the  point  of 
application ;  and  thus  the  system  is  in  equilibrium^  and  is  as  if 
c  were  a  fixed  point.  Let  us  consider  this  in  the  light  of  the 
remarks  of  Art.  39 ;  p  and  Q  severally  produce  a  pressure  of 
rotation  about  c^  and  manifestly  in  opposite  directions;  and 
they  neutralize  each  other^  for  the  body  is  at  rest :  therefore 
iiheir  rotatory  efiects  are  equal.  But  what  relation  exists  between 
them  ?  because  we  may  thence  infer  a  measure  of  their  rotatory 
effects  with  reference  to  the  point  or  centre  c.  p  and  %  balance 
when  (6)  is  satisfied ;  that  is^  the  rotatory  effect  due  to  one  force 
is  equal  to^  and  neutralized  by^  that  due  to  the  other^  when  the 
products  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from  c  on 
its  line  of  action  are  equal.  This  product  therefore  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  rotatory  effect  of  a  force.  And  as 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  distinctive  name  for  such  an  effect^  it  is 
called  a  forceps  moment;  and  therefore  we  define  as  follows : 

Dep.  Moment  of  a  force  with  reference  to  a  given  point  is  the 
.rotatory  effect  of  it  with  reference  to  that  point ;  and  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  represent  the  force  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  point  on  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force.    This  is  the  algebraical  measure  of  the  moment. 

Two  forces  are  said  to  be  equimomenial  with  respect  to  a  point 
when  their  moments  with  respect  to  that  point  are  equal. 

As  the  forces  act  in  one  plane  we  have  spoken  of  the  moments 
with  respect  to  a  point :  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  with  respect 
to  an  axis  passing  through  the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  forces  act^  because  it  is  about  this  line  that 
the  forces  jper  se,  and  all  other  things  neglected,  tend  to  make 
the  body  turn.  However,  when  the  body,  on  which  the  forces 
act,  moves,  we  shall  have  a  modification  of  this  statement, 

A  force  may  tend  to  make  a  body  turn  about  an  axis  in  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  directions ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  to 
distinguish  these,  and  to  affect  them  with  different  signs :  let 
therefore  the  moment  of  a  force  be  positive  if  it  tends  to  turn 
a  body  from  right  to  left,  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
hands  of  a  clock  revolve,  when  it  is  opposite  to  us;  and  let 
the  moment  of  a  force  be  negative,  when  it  turns  a  body  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

As  the  moment  of  a  force  in  reference  to  a  point  is  the  product 
of  the  perpendicular  from  that  point  on  the  line-representative 
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of  the  force  and  that  line-represeDtative^  its  geometrical  repre- 
sentative^ as  we  have  observed  in  Art.  28^  is  twice  the  area  of 
the  triangle^  of  which  the  given  point  is  the  vertex,  and  the 
line-representative  is  the  base.  Hence  as  properties  of  forces  of 
translation  have  their  geometrical  analogies  in  lines,  so  properties 
of  moments  are  translated  directly  geometrically  into  theorems 
concerning  areas.  We  shall  however  see  hereafter  that  moments 
are  also  frequently  represented  by  lines  whose  lengths  are  pro- 
portionals to  the  moments. 

Moments  of  forces,  being  quantities  measurable  by  number, 
are  capable  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Thus  if  three  forces 
are  proportional  to,  and  act  along,  the  sides  of  a  plane  triangle 
in  the  same  direction,  as  to  translation  they  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  result  is  zero.  But  as  to  rotation,  the  resultant 
moment  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

42.]  Let  us  return  to  equation  (7),  and  consider  c  as  a  point 
at  rest,  by  means  of  the  force  &  acting  on  it  which  is  in  equi- 
librium with  p  and  Q :  then  resolving  p  and  Q  along  and  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  we  have  p  sin  a  and  Q  sin  )9  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  pcosa  and  qcos)3  along  ab:  these  latter  forces  pro- 
duce a  pressure  on  c  which  is  equal  to  their  difference ;  but  the 
former  components  produce  a  rotatory  pressure  about  c,  and 
equilibrate  when  the  moments  of  the  two  are  equal,  that  is, 

^"^^  arpsino  =y(isin)9j 

and  this  is  equation  (7). 

Again,  suppose  that  the  components  are  p^  and  p„  and  that 
the  equations  to  their  lines  of  action  are  given ;  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  that  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  &. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  be 

arcosai+ysinoi— jOj  =  0  =  o^,)  .^. 

a?coso,+ysina,— JO,  =  0  =  a„) 

ai  and  a,  being  symbols  of  notation  for  the  left-hand  members 
of  the  equations  :  then,  if  x  and  y  refer  to  any  point  in  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant,  by  equation  (6)  we  have 

Pitti  +  Patta  =  0; 
.  • .     (Pi  cos  ai  +  P,  cos  tta)  OP  -h  (Pi  sin  Oi  -f  p,  sin  0,)^ 

-"j»iPi-i?.P,  =  0;    (10) 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  R. 
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Hence  if  r  is  the  perpendicular  &om  the  origin  on  the  line 
of  action  of  £^ 

^         jPiFj+JPiFi 

7      — 

{(Pi  cos  Oj  +  Pi  COS  a,)»  H-  (Pj  sin  a^  +  P,  sin  o,)" }* 

_  JPiPi-hJP«g» 

{p,»  +  2P,P,cos(a,-a,)  +  P,*}* 
_  JPiPi-fJP«Pi. 

.-.     ar  =j»,Pi+j»,p, ;  (11) 

that  is^  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  components. 

43.]  Let  us  consider  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view^ 
and  take  two  forces^  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel,  acting  in 
the  same  direction  on  a  rigid  body. 

Let  Vj  q  be  the  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  a  and  b,  fig.  18: 
join  AB,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action 
of  P  and  Q  j  at  A  and  b  introduce  two  equal  forces  s  and  s  which 
act  along  ab,  and  in  opposite  directions :  the  circumstances  of 
pressure  are  not  hereby  altered.  Let  f^  be  the  resultant  of  p 
and  8  at  a,  and  q'  the  resultant  of  Q  and  s  at  b  ;  let  the  Unes 
of  action  of  p'  and  q'  be  produced  to  meet  in  o,  o  being  sup- 
posed to  be  rigidly  connected  with  the  body:  at  o  resolve  p' 
and  q'  into  the  forces  of  which  they  were  compounded;  the 
components  along  the  line  parallel  to  ab  manifestly  cancel  each 
other,  and  there  remains  P  +  Q  acting  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  q.     Let  this  resultant  be  &,  so  that 

b.  =  p  +  Q;  (12) 

that  is,  the  resultant  is  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  forces. 

Let  AC  =  a?,  CB  =  y,  ab  =  a;  therefore  a?-|-y  =  a;  then  p'  is 

the  resultant  of  p  and  s,  and  these  pressures  are  parallel  to  the 

sides  of  the  triangle  acq  ; 

s        p  .    .,    ,      8         Q  . 

.-.     -  =  — ;  smiilarly    -  =s  -^; 

X      CO  ''    y       CO 

.-.     pa?  =  Qy.  (13) 

Let  p  and  q  be  the  perpendicular  distances  from  c  on  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  q :  then  jo  =  or  sin  a,  9  =  y  sin  a,  and 
thus  (13)  becomes  p^«qj;  (H.) 

that  is,  the  momenta  of-p  and  Q  about  c  are  equal. 

PKICE,  VOL.  III.  H 
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Again^  from  (13)^ 

^  ^  y  ^  1±1  ^  ^.^  (16) 

whence  «  and  y  are  known ;  and  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  forces  at  their  extremities.  Hence  also  when  three  parallel 
forces  are  in  equilibriumj  each  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  action-lines  of  the  other  two. 

If       P  =  (i,       y  =  a?  =  |,       e  =  2p; 

that  is^  the  resultant  is  equal  to  twice  one  of  the  forces^  and  is 
applied  at  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  application  of  the  forces. 

As  (14)  is  independent  of  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces^  0  is  the  same  whatever  that  angle  is ;  c  is  for 
this  reason  called  the  centre  of  the  two  parallel  forces. 

44.]  Suppose  one  of  the  parallel  forces  of  the  preceding 
Article  to  act  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  :  then 
fig.  19^  introducing  as  before  two  equal  forces  s^  s  acting  along 
AB  and  in  opposite  directions^  and  compounding  p  and  s  into  p^^ 
and  q,  and  s  into  q^  let  us  suppose  the  lines  of  action  of  p^  and 
q'  to  meet  at  o^  o  being  rigidly  connected  with  the  body ;  and 
at  o  let  p'  and  q'  be  resolved  into  the  forces  of  which  they  were 
compounded;  the  forces  parallel  to  the  line  ab  cancel  each 
other^  and  there  remain  p  and  q,  acting  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
original  lines  of  action  of  p. and  (^  the  resultant  of  which  is  equal 
to  their  difference :  let  us  suppose  (%  to  be  the  greater,  then 

R  =  q— p.  (16) 

Let  AB  =  a,  AC  =  ^,  BC  =r  y ;  therefore  x^y  =  a;  and  let  a 
be  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q. 
Since  ^  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  q, 

-  =  — ;  similarly   -  =  —  , 

a?       CO  •^    y       CO 

•••    P»  =  Qy.  (17) 

Let  p  and  q  be  the  perpendicular  distances  from  c  on  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  q ;  then  p  r=  a  sin  aj  q  =i  y  sin  a ;  there- 
fore (17)  becomes 

?/>==«?;  (18) 

that  is,  the  moments  of  p  and  q  about  c,  and  similarly  about 
every  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  e,  are  equal. 
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Again,  from  (17) 

?^  =  y=,^y  =  ?L;  (19) 

Q         P         Q— P         » 

whence  x  and  y  are  known,  and  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  forces  acting  at  their  extremities. 

This  theorem  of  the  equality  of  moments,  whether  of  parallel 
forces  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  articles, 
or  of  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  not  parallel,  has  been  called 
the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  has  been  by  many  writers  on 
mechanics  made  fnndamental;  and  other  mechanical  theorems, 
including  that  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  have  been  derived 
from  it.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  derived  the  equality  of 
moments  fit>m  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  latter  proposition  is  more  simple,  and  that  the  former 
follows  more  directly  from  it.  The  immediate  application  of 
the  theorem  is  so  easy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  examples 
at  this  stage  of  the  work. 

45.]  The  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  p^  and  p,  may  be  determined*  as  follows : — 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  actions  of  the  components  be 
orcosa+^sina— di  =  0  =  Oj, 
xcoBa+ymna- 

therefore  by  (14)  or  (18)  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  is 

(Pi  +  p,)ircosa+(Pi+P,)ysina— (5iPj+8,p,)  =  0; 
that  is,  since  p^  +  Pt  =  b., 

a?RCOSo+y»sina— (5iPi  +  8,p,)  =  0.  (21) 

.  K  Pi  +  Pfl  =  0  j  that  is,  if  the  forces  are  equal  and  act  in 
opposite  directions,  then 

(«i-«.)Pi  =  0,  (22) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  at  an  infinite  distance; 
consequently  the  resultant  of  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  acts 
at  an  infinite  distance. 


,_8,  =  0  =  a.,  -» 

I— «,  =  0  =  a,  ;J  ^     ' 


Section  2. — On  couples — tAeir  laws  and  composition. 

46.]   These  results  arising  from  the  simultaneous  action  of 
two  equal  forces,  working  in  opposite  directions  along  two 

H  a 
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parallel  straight  lines  which  are  at  a  finite  distance  apart^  require 
closer  consideration ;  for  they  open  to  ns  a  series  of  theorems 
in  themselves  and  in  their  inferences  of  yeiy  great  use  in  the 
simplification  of  mechanical  propositions.  It  is  indeed  on  these 
theorems  that  a  large  and  distinct  part  of  onr  subject  has  been 
raised ;  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  investigate  them  at 
considerable  length.  I  will  start  from  the  results  of  Art.  43 
which  refer  to  the  composition  of  two  unequal  forces  p  and  q, 
which  act  in  opposite  directions  along  parallel  straight  line^,  and 
I  will  suppose  q  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two ;  let  us  suppose  the 
difference  between  q  and  p  gpradually  to  diminish,  and  q  ulti- 
mately to  become  equal  to  p  ;  then  R  becomes  less ;  and  ^becomes 
greater;  and  ultimately,  when  q=p,  a=0,  and  a?=y=oo  ;  that 
is,  there  is  no  single  force  of  translation  which  will  be  equivalent 
to  such  a  pair  of  forces ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  one  force  of 
translation  which  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  them.  It  is  also 
by  the  principle  of  sufiicient  reason  manifest  that  such  a  system 
cannot  have  a  single  resultant  of  translation;  because  such  a 
resultant  is  unique;  and  whatever  is  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  its  line  of  action  is  assigned  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
forces,  by  the  same  will  it  be  assigned  in  a  similar  position  with 
respect  to  the  other  force. 

Such  a  pair  of  forces,  equal  and  acting  in  parallel  lines  and  in 
opposite  directions,  is  called  a  couple*  ;  its  efiect  is  evidently  a 
pressure  of  rotation  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  forces  act,  and  which  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
couple.  Now  in  statics,  as  the  motion  is  only  virtual  and  not 
actual,  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  fixed,  but  not  the  position  of  it ; 
it  is  some  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act. 
If  motion  takes  place  the  position  of  the  axis,  as  well  as  its  di- 
rection, becomes  fixed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  If  the  axes  of 
couples  are  parallel,  that  is,  if  the  planes  of  these  forces  are 
parallel,  the  couples  are  coaxal. 

The  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the  couple. 

The  rotatory  efiect  of  a  couple  is  called  the  moment  of  the 
couple.  In  estimating  its  measure  we  must  examine  all  possible 
positions  of  the  axis.   Let  the  couple  be  that  indicated  in  fig.  20 ; 

*  See  Poinsot,  *'  M^moire  sur  1a  compoBition  des  Moments  et  des  Aires  dans  la 
Meoanique."  The  tract  is  appended  to  "filaments  de  Statique**  of  the  same 
author,  8m«  edition,  Paris,  1842. 
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snd  (1)  let  US  suppose  the  axis  to  pierce  the  plane  of  the  couple 
at  the  point  o  which  lies  between  the  forces ;  then 
the  moment  of  the  couple  s:  p  x  oa+ p  x  ob 

=  PXAB.  (23) 

(2)  Suppose  the  axis  to  pass  through  a^  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arm  :  then  the  force  which  acts  at  a  produces  no  pressure  of 
rotation^  and  we  have 

the  moment  of  the  couple  r=  p  x  ab.  (24) 

(3)  Suppose  the  axis  to  pierce  the  plane  of  the  couple  at  a  point 
o^  fig.  21^  in  the  arm  produced  :  then 

the  moment  of  the  couple  =  p  x  ob— p  x  oa 

=  p  X  AB.  (26) 

In  all  cases  therefore  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  force  and  the  length  of 
the  arm.  Thus  if  the  force  contains  6  units  of  pressure^  and  the 
arm  3  units  of  linear  length,  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  ex- 
pressed by  18  ;  that  is, 
the  moment  of  couple  =  the  force  x  the  length  of  the  arm.  (26) 

A  couple  may  evidently  tend  to  make  a  body  revolve  in  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  directions ;  that  is,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  we  face  it,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  affect  these  different  directions 
with  different  si^is ;  for  the  present,  let  the  former  be  positive 
or  right-handed. couples,  and  the  latter,  negative  or  left-handed 
couples.  In  figs.  20  and  21  right-handed  couples  are  repre- 
sented. .'.  ;      ...v    ;    '3    ^     • 

Two  couples  whose  moments  are  equal  are  said  to  be  equu 
momentaL 

The  forces  applied  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  corkscrew,  of 
a  gimlet  and  of  an  auger,  are  familiar  instances  of  couples. 

47.]  The  following  three  theorems  concern  the  transference 
of  couples : — 

Theorem  I.  The  effect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered,  if  the  length  of  the.  arm  and  the  force  being  the  same, 
the  arm  is  turned  about  its  extremity  through  any  angle  in  the 
plane  of  the  couple. 

Let  AB,  fig.  22,  be  the  arm  of  the  original  couple,  and  p,  p  its 
forces;  through  a  draw  any  straight  line  ab'  in  the  plane  of  the 
couple  equal  to  ab,  and  at  a  and  b^  resp^ively  introduce  in  the 
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plane  of  the  oonple  two  forces  equal  to  p^  with  their  lines  of 
action  perpendicular  to  the  arm  ab^^  and  opposite  in  direction  to 
each  other;  then  the  original  circumstances  of  pressure  are  not 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  these  forces.  Let  b ab'= 20;  then 
the  resultant  of  p  acting  at  b^  and  of  p  acting  at  b%  whose  lines 
of  action  meet  at  <^  is  2Psin0^  and  acts  along  the  line  Aq: 
similarly  the  resultant  of  p  acting  at  a  perpendicularly  to  ab^  and 
of  p  perpendicularly  to  ab^^  is  2  p  sin  0,  and  acts  along  the  line  Aq 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  resultant :  these 
two  resultants  therefore  neutralize  each  other^  and  there  remains 
the  couple  whose  arm  is  ab'  and  the  forces  p^  p :  and  this  is 
equimomental  with  the  original  couple  and  replaces  it^  and  con- 
sequently the  theorem  is  true. 

Thboebm  n.  The  efltect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered^  if  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  transferred  to  any  other 
parallel  plane^  the  arm  being  parallel  to  its  original  line^  and  of 
an  equal  lengthy  and  the  forces  being  unaltered  in  magnitude. 

Let  AB,  fig.  23^  be  the  arm^  and  p^  p  the  forces  of  the  given 
couple  :  let  aV  be  an  arm  equal  and  parallel  to  ab  ;  at  Af  and 
b'  respectively  introduce  two  forces  equal  to  p,  acting  perpen- 
dicularly to  aV,  and  in  opposite  directions^  and  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  original  couple :  the  original  circum- 
stances of  pressure  are  not  altered  by  the  introduction  of  these 
new  forces.  Join  ab',  a'b  ;  these  lines  evidently  intersect  and 
bisect  each  other  in  o ;  then  p  at  a  and  p  at  b',  acting  in  parallel 
lines  and  in  the  same  direction,  are  equivalent  to  a  force  2p 
acting  at  o :  similarly  p  at  b  and  p  at  a',  acting  in  parallel  lines 
and  in  the  same  direction,  are  equivalent  to  2p  acting  at  o  in  a 
line  parallel  to  their  original  lines  of  action :  at  0  therefore  these 
two  resultants,  being  equal  and  opposite,  neutralize  each  other; 
and  there  remains  the  couple  whose  arm  is  aV,  and  whose  forces 
are  p,  p,  acting  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  original 
couple,  in  a  parallel  plane,  and  with  an  equal  arm  :  it  is  there- 
fore coaxal  and  equimomental,  and  may  equivalently  replace  the 
original  couple. 

The  proof  whieh  is  here  given  for  a  parallel  plane  is  of  course 
valid  for  the  less  general  case  of  the  same  plane :  and  there- 
fore &om  this  and  Theorem  I.  we  infer,  that  the  effect  of  a 
couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not  changed  whatever  is  the  position 
of  its  plane,  if  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  unaltered,  and  the  arm 
and  the  forces  are  equaL 
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Thbokbh  in.  The  effect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered^  whatever  is  the  position  of  its  plane^  arm^  and  foree^ 
provided  that  its  axis  and  moment  are  unaltered. 

In  fig.  24^  let  ab  be  the  ann^  and  p^  p  the  forces  of  the  given 
couple ;  at  A  and  B  introduce  any  equal  forces  8  and  s  acting 
along  AB  and  in  opposite  directions.  Let  ^  be  the  resultant  of 
p  and  s  at  a^  and  let  p'  also  be  the  resultant  of  p  and  s  at  b  :  the 
lines  of  action  of  p'  and  p'  are  of  course  parallel ;  produce  p'a 
backwards^  and  from  b  draw  ba'  perpendicular  to  aa^  :  then  the 
forces  p'  and  p'  form  a  couple  whose  arm  is  ba'^  and  each  of 
whose  forces  is  p';  let  baa's  ^;  then  A'B=;ABBin^;  p'=sPcosec9; 
s  =  p^'cos  ^  ==  p  cot  ^ ;  and 

the  moment  of  the  new  couple  =  p'  x  a'b 

=  Pcosec^xABsin^ 

=  PXAB 

=  the  moment  of  the  original  couple.  (27) 
It  will  be  observed  that  s  is  arbitrary^  and  that  6  and  con- 
sequently the  length  of  the  new  arm^  as  also  the  force  of  the 
new  couple^  depend  on  it :  consequently  they  are  also  arbitrary ; 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  condition  (27)^  which  requires  the 
new  couple  to  be  equimomental  with  the  original  one.  And 
thus  it  appears  that  a  couple  is  equivalent  to^  and  may  be  re- 
placed by^  another  couple^  of  which  the  moment  is  the  same^ 
the  forces  are  in  the  same  plane^  and  the  arms  have  a  common 
extremity. 

Combining  this  theorem  with  the  preceding,  we  conclude 
that  a  couple  is  equivalent  to,  and  may  be  replaced  by,  any  other  '  ^  '^  ^ 
equimomental  and  coaxal  couple.  ^  ^  5  ^' 

48.]  Now  in  all  these  transformations,  the  axis  of  the  couple,  ^  '^'^"^ 
that  is,  the  direction  of  the  line  about  which  the  couple  tends 
to  make  the  body  rotate,  has  not  been  altered;  the  arm  and  the 
force  have  been  altered  in  position,  in  length,  in  magnitude; 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  has  been  changed  from 
any  one  into  any  other  parallel  plane ;  but  the  normal  to  the 
plane,  which  is  the  axis,  has  continued  unaltered;  and  the 
moment  has  continued  the  same ;  and  these  quantities  cannot 
be  changed  without  changing  the  effect  of  the  couple;  the 
former  of  these  then  has  a  fixed  direction,  and  the  latter  is  a  fixed 
quantity.  It  is  convenient,  as  of  forces  of  translation,  so  of 
these  forces  of  rotation,  to  have  geometrical  lengths  as  adequate 
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representatives ;  and  such  we  shall  obtain^  if  along  the  axis  we 
take  lengths  containing  the  same  number  of  linear  units  as  the 
moment  of  the  couple  contains  units  of  pressure.  Thus  if  the 
force  of  a  couple  is  4  and  the  length  of  the  arm  is  3^  the  mo- 
ment is  represented  by  the  number  12 ;  and  if  along  the  axis 
12  linear  units  are  measured^  this  length  is  a  full  and  adequate 
representative  of  the  couple ;  and  moreover  as  couples  may  be 
right-handed  or  left-handed^  that  is^  have  positive  or  negative 
signs^  so  from  a  fixed  point  (the  origin)  on  the  axis  may  the 
line  be  taken  in  one  or  the  other  direction^  and  thus  indicate 
the  sign  of  the  couple.  Now  this  line  is  technically  called  tie 
axis  of  the  couple^  the  word  being  used  in  a  sense  different  to 
the  former  one :  there  it  indicated  line  of  rotation  only ;  here  it 
indicates  three  things,  viz.  the  line  of  rotation^  a  finite  length 
of  that  line  measured  from  a  given  point  on  it,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  measured.  This  axis  therefore  fully  determines 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  couple.  Some  confusion  may  arise 
from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word,  and  therefore  I  shall 
always  take  care  to  specify  axis  as  to  rotation,  and  axis  as  to 
rotation  and  moment,  by  calling  the  former  rotatioti-axie,  and 
the  latter  moment-axis^  bearing  in  mind  however  that  the  latter 
is  indicative  of  direction  as  well  as  the  former ;  and  when  couples 
are  said  to  be  coaxal,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  former  meaning 
of  the  word  only ;  and  when  two  couples  are  statically  equi« 
valent  they  are  coaxal  and  equimomental. 

49.]]  The  following  theorems  concern  the  composition  of 
couples : — 

Theobem  IV.  The  resultant  of  many  coaxal  couples  is  a  coaxal 
couple  whose  moment  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  component  couples. 

Let  the' forces  of  the  several  couples  be  p^,  p,, . . .  p^ ;  and  the 
lengths  of  the  arms  p^,  p^, ... Pni  so  that  their  moments  are 
^iPi}  P»  jPfl*  •  •  •  ^nPn'  Let  ^h  by  virtue  of  Theorem  II,  be  trans* 
ferred  to  the  same  plane,  and  let  all  the  arms  have  a  common 
extremity ;  again,  by  virtue  of  Theorem  III,  let  all  be  trans- 
formed into  equivalent  couples  with  arms' of  the  same  lengthy 
equal  to  r,  and  let  the  forces  thereby  changed  be  p/,  p/, . . .  p/  ; 
so  that 

p/r  =  p,  jDi,         p/r  =  P.  j»„ p;/*  =  P^j»^ ;  (28) 

and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  Theorem  I,  let  all  the  arms  be  turned 
about  their  common  extremity,  and  become  coincident;   then 
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the  len^h  of  it  is  r,  and  at  each  extremity  there  are  equal  and 
opposite  .forces,  of  which  let  the  sum  be  r,  where 

B  =  p/-f-p/-f-  ...p/;  (29) 

so  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is 
iir=:  p/r-f-P/r-h...+p/r 
=  Pii?i +P, ;?,  +  ...  4- P»/?« 
=  2.P/?;  (30) 

that  is,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  several  component  couples. 

If  some  of  the  couples  are  negative,  the  forces  belonging  to 
them  will  in  (29)  have  negative  signs,  and  r  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  forces  which  have  positive  signs  and  of 
those  which  have  negative  signs :  and  the  same  result  will 
appear  in  (30),  so  that  the  right-hand  member  denotes  the  alge- 
braical sum. 

The  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moment-axes  of  the  component  couples. 

Two  equimomental  and  coaxal  couples  acting  in  opposite  di-> 
rections  evidently  neutralize  each  other. 

A  close  analogy  exists  between  parallel  forces  of  translation 
applied  at  the  same  point  and  coaxal  couples  :  in  either  case  the 
effect  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  components.  We  shall  trace  this  analogy  ftirther 
in  the  succeeding  Article.  As  to  the  geometrical  representatives 
of  the  effects,  in  the  case  of  couples  the  moment-axis  may  be 
transferred  parallel  to  itself  in  any  manner ;  in  the  case  of  forces 
of  translation,  the  representative  line  can,  by  the  principle  of 
transmissibility,  be  transferred  only  along  its  own  line  of  action. 

50.]  Theorem  V.  If  two  lines  meeting  at  a  point  represent 
the  moment-axes  of  two  couples,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram originating  at  the  same  point,  and  of  which  the  two  lines 
are  adjacent  sides,  will  represent  the  moment-axis  of  a  single 
equivalent  couple. 

Suppose  two  couples  to  act  in  planes  which  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  y ;  let  the  couples  be  transferred  in  their 
own  planes  so  as  to  have  the  same  arm  lying  along  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  planes ;  let  the  forces  of  the  couples  thus 
transferred  be  p  and  Q.  And,  fig.  25,  let  ab  be  the  common 
arm,  and  let  us  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper :  then 
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compounding  F  and  q  at  a  into  a  single  force  Rj  and  f  and  Q  at 
B  in  the  same  waj^  since  faq  =  y^  we  have 

E'  =  F*  +  2FQcosy  +  Q';  (31) 

and  the  &  at  b  is  equal  and  parallel  to  the  b  at  a.  At  a  draw 
Aa,  Ad  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  planes  fbaf^  QBaq, 
and  of  lengths  equal  to  the  moment-axes  of  the  couples ;  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  iLacbj  and  draw  the  diagonal  jlc  ;  then 
A,c  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple  whose  arm  is  ab 
and  whose  force  is  b.  For  since  Aa=FxAB^  and  Ad  =  qxAB^ 
therefore  A,a  and  Ab  are  proportional  to  f  and  Q,  that  is^  to  af  and 
AQ;  and  they  are  also  perpendicular  to  these  lines^  and  are  in 
the  same  plane  with  them ;  therefore  the  diagonal  ac  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  proportional  in  the  same  ratio^  to  ab;  therefore 
A(?  =  B  X  ab^  and  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 
Therefore,  if  Aa  and  Ab  are  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples^  ac 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  Aa  and  Ab  are  the 
two  adjacent  sides  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 
Hence  if  l  and  m  are  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples^  and  are 
inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  y,  and  if  6  is  the  moment- 
axis  of  the  resultant  couple^ 

G*  =  L*  -f  2lm  cos  y  +  m«.  (32) 

Attention  must  of  course  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  ; 
thus^  if  Aa  is  the  moment-axis^  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  and  look- 
ing along  Aa,  the  couple  is  right-handed. 

Hereby  also  we  are  authorized  to  resolve  a  couple  whose  mo- 
ment-axis is  given  into  any  two  couples^  such  that  their  moment- 
axes  are  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  g^ven  mo- 
ment-axis is  the  diagonal.  And  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
such  resolution  can  be  effected  is  infinite. 

51.^  £f  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  then  y  =  90® ;  and 

G»  =  L*  +  M«;  (33) 

if  A  is  the  angle  between  the  rotation-axes  of  a  and  L,  then 

L  =  o  cos  A,  M  =  G  sin  A,  (34) 

tanA  =  -;  (35) 

a  couple  therefore  whose  moment-axis  is  g  may  be  resolved  into 
any  two  couples  such  that  their  moment-axes  are  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  whose  diagonal  is  the  given  moment-axis. 
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Hence  also  a  couple^  whose  moment-axis  is  equal  to  o^  but  is 
in  an  opposite  direction,  neutralizes  l  and  m,  and  the  whole 
system  is  in  equilibrium. 

Also  from  (32)  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  Article  21 
we  can  shew  that  if,  fig.  26,  ol,  om,  on  represent  the  moment- 
axes  of  three  couples  l,  m,  n  ;  andifM0N=a,  nol=j3,  L0M=y, 
and  if 


v7. 


sin  a       sin  )3        sin  y  ^ 

then  the  three  couples  are  in  equilibrium;  and  conversely,  if 
three  couples  are  in  equilibrium,  the  moment-axis  of  each  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the 
rotation-axes  of  the  other  two. 

Hence  also  if  many  couples  acting  on  a  rigid  body  are  in 
equilibrium,  their  rotation-axes  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a 
closed  polygon,  the  sides  themselves  being  the  moment-axes. 

And  finally  we  conclude  that  couples  may  by  means  of  their  , 
moment-axes,  which  are  their  geometrical  representatives,  be  ^ 
resolved  and  compounded  according  to  the  same  laws  as  forces  §  ^ 
of  translation  by  means  of  their  equivalent  lines  of  action.     And 
whatever  is  true  of  pressures  of  translation  is  also  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  pressures  of  rotation  as  exhibited  by  the  moment- 
axes  of  the  couples  which  are  their  geometrical  representatives. 

52,]  The  analogy  which  has  been  traced  between  the  moment- 
axes  of  couples  and  the  line-representatives  ef  the  forces  of 
translation  also  holds  good  when  there  are  many  couples  of 
which  the  moment-axes  are  not  all  parallel  and  are  not  all  in 
one  plane.  And  to  take  the  most  general  case,  let  us  consider 
the  composition  of  couples  whose  rotation-axes  have  any  position 
in  space. 

Take  any  point  o  in  space  for  an  origin  of  coordinate-axes, 
and  at  it  let  three  straight  lines  originate,  forming  a  system  of 
rectangular  axes. 

Let  the  axis  of  every  component  couple  be  shifted,  and  pass 
through  o,  and  let  the  moment-axis  of  each  component  couple 
be  resolved  into  two  moment-axes,  one  of  which  coincides  with 
the  jsr-axis,  and  the  other  lies  in  the  plane  of  {it,  y) ;  also  let  this 
latter  moment-axis  be  resolved  into  two  others  which  coincide 
with  the  axes  of  ^  and  y  respectively;  then  when  every  com- 
ponent couple  has  been  resolved  in  this  way,  we  have  three 
series  of  coaxal  couples,  whose  axes  are  the  coordinate  axes  of 
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X,  y,  z  respectively.  Let  the  sum  of  these  coaxal  couples  be 
taken ;  and  let  l^  m^  n  be  the  moment-axes  of  the  sums  which 
respectively  have  their  rotation-axes  coincident  with  the  axes  of 
Xy  y,  z.  Thus  all  the  component  couples  are  reduced  to  three 
couples  whose  rotation-axes  are  perpendicular^  each  to  every 
other  two,  and  of  which  the  moment-axes  are  l,  m,  n. 

Let  us  fiirther  compound  these  three  couples.  Let  g'  be  the 
resultant  moment-axis  of  l  and  m  ;  then  by  (33), 

g'>  =  L«-f-M*. 
Also  again  compounding  g''  and  N  which  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  if  g  is  the  resultant  moment-axis, 
G«  =  L>-hG'* 

=  L»-fM»  +  N«.  (36) 

Let  X,  /i,  V  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  rotation-axis  of  G : 
then        L  =  GcosX,         m  =  gcos/a,         n  =  gcosv; 

.".     cosX  =  -,       cosu  =  -,       cosy  =  -;  (37) 

g'  '^       g'  g 

so  that  if  L,  M,  N  are  given,  we  can  find  g  and  the  line  of  its 
rotation-axis ;  and  if  a  moment-axis  is  given,  we  can  resolve  it 
into  three  component  moment-axes,  which  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  It  is  to  M.  Poinsot  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  great  simplification  of  a  problem  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  follow  in  its  complex  form. 

The  analogy  ^hich  has  thus  been  traced  to  composition  and 
resolution  between  couples  as  expressed  by  their  moment-axes 
and  forces  of  translation  by  means  of  their  line-representatives 
establishes  a  real  and  a  large  principle  of  duality,  and  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  many  illustrations.  Every  theorem 
hereby  becomes  double.  It  admits  of  interpretation  with  re- 
spect to  couples,  that  is,  with  respect  to  pressure  of  rotation,  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  pressure  of  translation ;  and  the  proof  of 
a  theorem  of  one  class  authorizes  the  inference  of  the  analogous 
theorem  in  the  other  class. 


Section  3. — On  the  compoiUian  and  resolution  of  forces  acting  on 
a  rigid  body,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  in  one  plane. 

53.^  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the  composi- 
tion of  those  forces,  the  action-lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  which  are  consequently  called  parallel  forces. 
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Let  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y) ; 
and  let  the  origin  o  be^  fig.  27,  any  point  which  is  in,  or  rigidly 
connected  with,  the  body;  and  let  the  forces  be  Pj,  p„  . . .  Ph>  of 
which  let  p  be  the  type :  let  p^,  jo,,  . . .  j»^  be  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  origin  on  their  lines  of  action,  of  which  let  j9  be  the 
type-perpendicular :  let  (a?,  t/)  be  any  point  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  type-force  p,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of 
action  of  p  and  the  axis  of  x  :  then  the  equation  to  the  line  of 
action  of  P  is  ^  „•    ^     ,.  ^^„ «     ^       a 

Let  two  forces  each  equal  to  p,  with  their  lines  of  action  parallel 
to  that  of  p,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  be  introduced  at 
the  origin  o;  so  that  instead  of  the  original  force  p,  we  have 
p  acting  at  o  in  a  parallel  line  and  the  same  direction,  and  a 
couple  whose  moment  is  vp  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Let  p  at  o  be  resolved  into  two  forces  along  the  coordinate 
axes,  viz.  p  cos  a,  and  p  sin  a ;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly 
transformed ;  then,  if  x  and  y  are  the  resultants  of  the  forces 
severally  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 

X  =  PiCosa+PsCosa-f-.-.+PnCOsa 

=  cos  a  2.P  j  (38) 

Y  =  Pisina-f-P,  sina-|-...-f-P«8ina 
=  sin  a  2.P.  (39) 

Also  the  moment  of  the  couple  arising  from  p  is  equal  to  pjd,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards 
that  of  ^;  and,  as  a  similar  couple  and  moment  will  arise  from 
every  one  of  the  forces,  if  G  is  the  moment  of  the  resultant 
couple,  by  reason  of  Art.  49, 

G  =  2.PJD 

=  XP  {x  sin  a  — y  cos  a) 

=  sin  a  s.Pa?— cos  a  S.Py,         .  (40) 

placing  sin  a  and  cos  a  outside  the  signs  of  summation,  because 
they  are  the  same  for  all  the  forces :  and  obserWng  that  x  and  y 
refer  to  some  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  each  pressure,  which 
will  generally  be  diffel^nt  for  each,  g  in  (40)  consists  of  two  ^ 
parts,  which  are  affected  with  different  signs;  the  resultant 
couple  therefore  is  the  difference  between  the  resultants  of  two 
systems  of  coaxal  couples  acting  iu  contrary  directions :  sinas.Po? 
tend  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards  that  of  y,  and 
cos  a  s.py  act  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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64.]]  Suppose  now  that  all  the  forces  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  single  force  b;  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  that  one 
force  B  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  rigid  body  as  all  the 
impressed  forces  taken  .in  combination.  Let  a  be  the  angle  at 
which  the  line  of  action  of  R  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  Xy  and  let 
{xy  y)  be  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  &,  and  F  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  origin  on  it.  Then  introducing  at  o 
two  forces,  each  equal  to  B,  with  their  lines  of  action  parallel  to 
that  of  B,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  we  have  the  force 
of  translation  R  acting  at  the  origin,  and  a  couple  Rr;  whence, 
resolving  R  at  the  origin  along  the  coordinate  axes,  and  equating 
the  resolved  parts  to  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  im- 
pressed forces,  we  have 

RCOSa  =  S.PCOSO  =  COSaXP,  )  /,-v 

R  sin  (3^  =  2.P  sin  a  =  sin  a  S.P ; ) 
therefore  R  =  XP,  a  =  a;  (42) 

that  is,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents, and  its  line  of  action  is  parallel  to  those  of  the  several 
components. 

Also  the  couple  rF,  due  to  the  resultant  r,  must  be  equal  to 

g;  so  that  __      ^        5 

r  =  -=  — ^.  (43) 

R         3.P  ^ 

and  thus  the  force  R  is  determined  as  to  magnitude,  line  of 
action,  and  direction. 

The  equation  to  its  line  of  action  may  thus  be  found.  Re- 
placing F  in  (43)  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  the  current  coordinates  of 
the  line  of  action  of  r,  we  have 

R(^sina^ycosa)  =  g;  (44) 

.'.     ^sina— ycoea  =  -;  (45) 

which  is  the  equation  required. 

We  may  however  employ  the  abridged  form  of  the  equation 
to  a  straight  line ;  in  which  case  let  the  equations  to  the  lines 
of  action  of  Pj,  p„  . . .  p„  be 

o,  =  0,  a,  =  0,    ...    a.=  0,  (46) 

'where  a  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  {x,  y) 
on  the  line  of  action  of  p.  Now  since  rF  =  g,  it  is  plain  that  in 
reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant, 
G  =  0 ;  therefore 

PiO,  +  P,a,-f  ...+P,,a,  =  a.Pa  =  0,  (47) 
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which  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  b;  and  written  at 
length  is 

or  cos  a  2.P  -f-y  sin  a  3.P— 3.PJ»  =  0 ;  (48) 

and  therefore  the  perpendicular  distance*&om  the  origin  on  the 
line  of  action  of  &  is  ^.vp 

3.P 

Thus  if  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  actions  of  the  several 
parallel  forces  are  given^  that  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant is  given  by  (45)  or  (48) :  and  it  is  the  locus  of  point  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces  with  reference  to  which  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  component  couples  vanishes. 

65.]]  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium^  that  is^  if  the  system  is 
what  we  shall  call  an  equilibrium-system,  whatever  point  is 
taken  as  the  origin^  the  particle  at  that  point  is  at  rest,  and  the 
moment  of  the  couple  producing  rotation  about  that  point 
vanishes.  K  this  is  the  case  we  must  have  the  two  following 
conditions;  viz. 

R=:3.P     =0;  (49) 

g  =  :b.p;?=:0;  (50) 

and  these  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of 
parallel  forces. 

If  2.P  =  0,  and  ^.PjD  is  a  finite  quantity,  then  &  =  0,  7  =  oo, 
and  the  forces  are  reducible  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  x.vp. 

If  S.PJD=0,  and  2.P  is  a  finite  quantity,  the  forces  are  reduced 
to  a  single  force  of  translation,  the  line  of  action  of  which  passes 
through  the  origin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  s.p  which  is  equal  to  b  is  a  quantity 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  and  of  the  coordinate 
axes;  and  is  accordingly  an  invariant.  Not  so  is  s.pjd  or  g;  it 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  origin,  although  it  is  independent 
of  that  of  the  coordinate  axes.  The  law  of  dependence  will  be 
considered  at  length  in  a  more  general  case  hereafter. 

56,]  In  the  preceding  Articles  the  line  of  action,  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel 
forces  have  been  determined,  when  the  lines  of  action,  direction, 
and  magnitudes  of  the  component  forces  have  been  given  :  that 
is,  we  have  considered  the  forces  with  reference  to  only  three 
out  of  the  four  incidents  bA  stated  in  Art.  14.  The  problem 
which  I  have  now  to  investigate  will  require  the  fourth  incident 
also,  viz.  the  point  of  application  of  each  force.     The  problem  is 
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this.  Suppose  that  an  equilibrium-system  consists  of  n  parallel 
forces,  of  each  of  which  the  four  incidents  are  given ;  what 
conditions  must  it  iiilfil,  so  that  it  should  be  an  equilibrium- 
system,  when,  the  direction  and  points  of  application  being 
unchanged,  the  lines  of  action  are  all  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  plane  of  the  forces  through  the  same  angle  ? 

As  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  all  turned  through  the 
same  angle,  the  system  after  the  displacement  is  also  one  of 
parallel  forces.  Let  Pi,  p,,  ...Ph  be  the  forces,  and  let  (^i,yi) 
(^«^y«)  •  •  •  {^ny  yn)  ^^  their  points  of  application,  and  let  a  be  the 
angle  between  the  new  lines  of  action  and  the  ar-axis.  Then 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  displaced  system  are  (1) 
3.P  =  0;  (2)  2.PJ0  =  s.p(a?8ina'— ycosa')  =  0;  the  former  of 
which  is  satisfied  because  the  system  was  originally  in  equili- 
brium ;  and  as  a  in  the  latter  is  indeterminate,  we  must  have 

S.Par  =  0,         2.py  =  0;  (51) 

and  these  together  with  s.p  =  0  are  the  conditions  requisite 
that  an  equilibrium-system  of  parallel  forces  should  also  be  an 
equilibrium-system  when  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  all 
turned  through  the  same  angle  in  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

From  these  conditions  we  have  the  following  results.  Let  us 
suppose  the  equilibrium-system  to  consist  of  n  forces  p^,  p„  . . .  p» 
whose  "joints  of  applications  are  (;Fi,  ^i),  (a?,,  y,) ...  i^n^n)  *^d  of 
a  force  —  £,  whose  point  of  application  is  (x,  y);  then  B,  acting 
along  the  action-line  of  —  e,  will  neutralize  —  u,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  resultant  of  the  n  forces  Pi,  p„  ...  p„j  and  the 
preceding  conditions  become 

E=2.P,         E]r=:2.par,         Ey  =  s.P^. 
_        i.pa?        2. Pa? 
""      E      "~    2.P  ^ 


""       E       ""     2.P  ' 


y  (52) 


which  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  of  the  n  components,  and  are  the  same  whatever  is 
the  angle  through  which  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  turned 
in  the  plane  of  the  forces.  It  is  for  this  reason  that'  the  point 
(^,  y )  is  called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces.  We  shall  hereafter 
have  many  applications  in  which  the  position  of  it  is  of  great 
importance. 

If  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  at  the  origin,  then  in  that 
system  of  forces,  and  in  that  reference,  2.P;r  =  j.py  =  0.  ; 
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If  the  system  consists  of  two  forces  p^  and  f,  applied  at  the 
points  {^i,  jf^)  (w^,  y^)  respectively,  then 

Px^t-f-Paa^a  --  Pij^i-hP«ya. 

Pi  +  P.  ^  *i-fPa 

andif  Pj=  — Pj,  J=:y  =  00  ;  consequently,  as  in  this  case  the  sys- 
tem is  a  couple,  the  centre  of  a  couple  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
If  the  forces  are  all  equal,  viz.  p^  =  p,  =:...=  p^,  then 


ap  = 


«p 


(53) 


and  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  the  centre  of  mean  distances 
of  the  points  at  which  the  forces  are  applied. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  is  determined. 

Ex.  .1.  Suppose  six  parallel  pressures  proportional  to  the 
numbers  1,  2, ...  6  to  act  at  points  whose  coordinates  are  seve- 
rally (— 2,  —  1),  (—  1,  0),  (0,  1) . . .  (3,  4);  find  the  resultant,  and 
the  centre  of  these  parallel  forces. 

as  2.p=  1+24-.. .4-6 
=  21; 
2. pa?  =3  —  2  —  2  +  4  +  10  +  18 

=  28; 
S.Py  =—1  +  3  +  8  +  15  +  24 
=  49; 
_  _  28  -_  1^ 

•••     ^  -  21'  ^  ■"  21' 

Ex.  2.  At  the  three  angular  points  of  a  triangle  parallel 
forces  are  applied  severally  proportional  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  triangle ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  these  forces. 

Let  (a?i,  yj  (a?,,  y^)  (ar„  y^)  b^  the  angular  points  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  let  a,  d,  c  be  the  sides  severally  opposite  to  them ; 

a  +  5  +  <?      '  ^  a+i  +  c? 

57,]]  Composition  of  many  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a 
rigid  body  or  a  rigid  system  of  material  particles. 

Let  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  be  that  of  (ar,  y) ;  and 
let  o,  the  origin,  fig.  27,  be  a  point  of  the  body,  or  rigidly  con- 
nected with  it :  let  the  forces  be  Pi,  Pj, . . .  p^ :  let  ai,  o„  . . .  a^  be 
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the  angles  between  their  lines  of  action  and  the  axis  of  x :  let 
Pu  Pt}'"Pn^  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
origin  on  the  lines  of  action :  and  of  these  quantities  let  p^  a, 
and  j9  be  the  types :  so  that 

j»  ==  ar  sin  o— y  cos  a.  (54) 

At  o  let  there  be  introduced  two  forces  equal  to  v,  with  their 
lines  of  action  parallel  to  that  of  p^  and  in  opposite  directions ; 
80  that^  in  the  place  of  the  original  force  p^  we  have  P  acting  at 
o  in  a  parallel  line  and  the  same  direction^  and  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  Tfpy  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  forces.  Let  p  at  o  be  resolved  into  parts  along  the 
coordinate  axes^  so  that  p  cos  a  acts  along  the  axis  of  x^  and 
Psina  along  that  of  y;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  re- 
placed. Then  if  x  and  y  are  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of 
the  forces  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively^ 

X  =  PiCOsai-f-PjCOsa,-f-...+P»cosa^, 
=  S.PCOsa,  (66) 

Y  =r  Pisinai+Pasinaa  +  ...-f  P^sina^^ 
=  S.Psina;  (56) 

and  if  B  is  the  resultant  of  x  and  y^  and  a  is  the  angle  between 
the  action-line  of  £  and  the  or-axis^ 

E«  =  x*  +  Y»;  (57) 

X  .  Y 

COS  a  =  - ,         sin  a  =  -  ■  (68) 

E  E 

Also  the  moment  of  the  couple  arising  from  p  is  pji?  ;  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards 
that  of  y ;  and  as  a  similar  couple  will  arise  from  every  one  of 
the  forces^  and  as  all  these  couples  are  coaxal^  the  moment  of 
their  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  com- 
ponents.   Let  G  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple ;  then 

G  =  Pij»i+P,J».  +  ...+P»i»» 

=  :b.pj3 

=  3.p(a?sina— ycosa) 

=  2.Pd?sina— s.pycosa.  (59) 

58.]]  From  these  results  four  cases  arise :  (1)  that  in  which  e 
and  G  have  both  finite  values;  (2)  that  in  which  e  is  finite^  and 
G  =  0;  (3)  that  in  which  e  =  0^  and  G  is  finite;  (4)  that  in 
which  E  =  0,  and  G  =  0.  These  cases  severally  require  con- 
sideration. 
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The  first  case  in  which  &  and  o  have  both  finite  values  is  that 
in  which  these  resultants  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  of 
translation  which  acts  along  a  definite  line  of  action.  For  let 
the  couple  whose  moment  is  a  be  turned  about  its  rotation-axis 
until  its  arm  is  perpendicular  to  the  action-line  of  b  ;  and  let 
the  length  of  the  arm  of  o  =  r^  and  the  force  =  £^  so  that 
rB.  =  G.  Also  let  the  couple  be  so  placed  that  one  of  its  forces 
acts  along  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  translation^  and  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  that  resultant;  and  the  other  acts 
along  a  line  parallel  to  the  resultant^  and  at  a  distance  r  from  it. 
Then  one  force  of  the  couple  is  neutralized  by  the  resultant  of 
translation^  but  the  other  force  remains,  and  is  the  final  single 
resultant  of  translation;  and  as  its  action-line  is  parallel  to  that 
of  the  original  resultant  and  at  a  distance  r  from  it,  where 
itr=G,  if  X  and  y  are  its  current  coordinates,  r=:a?sina^jrcosa; 
and  either  ^^  gj^  «  -y  r  cos  a  =  o,  (60) 

or  «Y— yx  =  G,  (61) 

is  the  equation  to  the  action-line  of  b. 

If  the  equations  of  the  action-lines  of  the  several  components 
are  given  in  the  ordinarily  abridged  forms  of  notation ;  that  isj 
if  Oi  =  0,  a,  =  0, . . .  a«  =  0  are  the  equations  to  the  lines  along 
which  P|,  Ps, . . .  P»  act,  then  the  equation  to  the  action-line  of 

»w  Piai+P,a.+  ...-f-P«o«=  0,  (62) 

or      ^rs.FCOsa-fys.Psina  s  2.P/7;  (63) 

either  of  which  equations  states  that  the  action-line  of  the 
resultant  is  the  locus  of  points  in  reference  to  which  the  moment 
of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes. 

59.]]  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  b  is  finite,  and  G  =  0. 
This  is  that  particular  case  of  the  preceding  Article,  in  which  the 
forces  have  a  resultant  of  translation,  on  the  action-line  of  which 
the  origin  has  been  taken. 

In  the  third  case,  b  =  0,  and  G  is  finite.  Here  the  forces  are 
equivalent  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  g,  and  the  value  oS. 
which  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  in  the  plane 
of  the  forces. 

In  the  fourth  case  B  =  0,  and  g  =  0 ;  that  is,  no  force  acts 
at  the  origin,  and  there  is  no  force  of  rotation  tending  to  turn 
the  body  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  pressure  of  translation  on  the  origin,  and  no 
pressure  of  rotation  about  it;  in  other  words  the  forces  are  io 
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equilibrium  and  the  body  is  at  rest.  And  since  by  reason  of 
(67),  when  e=0,  x=0,  t=0,  three  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
by  a  system  of  forces,  whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane,  which 
are  in  equilibrium ;  viz. 

x  =  3.Pcosa  =  0,  )  ,g^. 

Y  =  s.Psino  =  0;) 

o  =  5.PJ0         =  0,  (66) 

As  the  origin  is  arbitrary  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  are 
also  aj^bitrary,  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  body 
is  in  equilibrium,  if  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces 
along  any  two  straight  lines  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  one 
another  vanish,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  also  vanishes. 

As  the  three  conditions  given  in  (64)  and  (65)  are  all  that  can 
in  the  piost  general  case  be  required  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces  in  one  plane,  they  show  that  the  body  on 
which  the  forces  act  has  at  the  most  three  degrees  of  freedom ; 
which  have  to  be  severally  neutralized.  There  are  two  displace- 
ments of  translation  along  any  two  lines  which  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  and  a  displacement  of  rotation  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

If  one  point  of  the  body  in  which  the  forces  act  is  fixed,  and 
the  point  is  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  the  body  can  have  no 
displacement  of  translation,  and  this  circumstance  satisfies  the 
first  two  conditions,  viz.  (64) ;  and  this  effect  is  also  otherwise 
manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  a  point  requires  two 
conditions,  and  these  may  be  the  first  two  of  (64). 

If  two  points  of  the  body  are  fixed  in  the  plane  in  which  the 
forces  act,  the  body  is  entirely  fixed.  These  circumstances 
indeed  g^ve  one  condition  in  excess  of  those  which  are  requisite ; 
they  give  four  conditions,  whereas  three  are  suflScient  to  satisfy 
(64)  and  (65). 

The  four  preceding  cases  show  that  when  a  body  is  acted  on 
by  a  system  of  forces  whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane,  the 
system  is  either  one  of  equilibrium,  or  is  reducible  to  a  single 
force  of  translation,  or  to  a  single  couple  of  rotation. 

60.]  The  examples  in  which  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (64) 
and  (65)  are  applied  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  a  large  supply 
will  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  collections ;  it  is  desirable 
however  to  insert  a  few,  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
mode  of  application. 
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Ex.  1.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  ab  rests  in  a  vertical  plane^ 
fig.  28^  with  one  end  a  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  and  the 
other  end  b  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall :  the  end  a  is  pre- 
vented from  sliding  by  a  horizontal  string  of  given  length 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  beam  and  to  the  wall :  determine  the 
tension  of  the  string  and  the  pressures  against  the  horizontal 
plane  and  the  wall. 

Let  the  length  of  the  beam  be  2a,  and  let  w  be  its  weight; 
which^  as  the  beam  is  uniform^  we  may  suppose  to  act  at  its 
middle  point  g  j  let  b,  be  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  horizontal 
plane  against  the  beam ;  and  b^  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the 
vertical  wall^  and  t  the  tension  of  the  horizontal  string  ac  ;  let 
bag  =  a,  which  is  a  known  angle^  as  the  lengths  of  the  beam 
and  the  string  are  given.    Then  equations  (64)  and  (65)  become, 

for  horizontal  forces,  t  =  b'; 

for  vertical  forces,  w  =  b; 

for  moments  about  a,   wa  cos  a  =  b' 2  a  sin  a ; 

w 
.".     b'=  t  =  —cot  a. 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  on  two  given  smooth  in- 
clined planes  :  it  is  required  to  find  the  position  of  the  beam, 
and  the  pressures  on  the  planes. 

Let  ab,  fig.  29,  be  the  beam,  whose  length  ia  2  a,  and  whose 
weight  is  w  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  o  :  let  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  planes  ac  and  bc  to  the  horizon  be  respectively  a 
and  p ;  and  let  the  inclination  of  the  beam  be  0  ;  let  B  and  b*^ 
be  the  pressures  of  the  planes  on  the  beam,  and  the  lines  of 
action  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  by  reason  of 
their  smoothness.    Then  we  have 

for  horizontal  forces,  B  sin  a  =  B^sin  fi ; 

for  vertical  forces,  w  =  b  cos  a  +  b'cos  fi ; 

for  moments  about  g,  B.a  cos  (a— ^)  =  n'a  co8(fi-\-0) ; 

...     tan^=^ili(^; 
2  sin  a  sm  p 

_     wsiujS    ^  ,_     wsina 


sin(o-f-^)*  sin(a  +  )3) 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  ab,  fig.  30,  rests  with  one  end 
A  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall,  and  the  other  b  is  fastened  by 
a  string  bc  of  given  length  to  a  point  c  in  the  wall ;  the  beam 
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and  the  string  are  in  a  vertical  plane :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  pressure  against  the  wall^  the  tension  of  the  strings  and  the 
position  of  the  beam  and  the  string. 

Let         AG  =  GB  =  a,  AC  =  a?,  BC  =  bf 

weight  of  beam = w,  tension  of  string = t,   pressure  of  wall = R, 
BAE  =  Oy  BCA  =  <^ ; 

then  for  horizontal  forces^  e  :=  T  sin  <^ ; 

for  vertical  forces^  w  =  t  cos  <^ ; 

for  moments  about  a,        wa  sin  0  =  tjt  sin  <^  ; 
.'.     asin^  =  :rtan0; 
and,  by  the  geometry  of  the  figure, 

b  2a  X 

sin^  ""  sin^  ~"  sin(^— <^)' 

whence  r  and  t  are  known. 

Ex.  4.  A  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  in  one  plane 
is  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  plane  closed  polygon  taken  in 
order ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  resultant. 

Let  some  point  within  the  polygon  be  taken  for  the  origin, 
and  two  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  each  other  for  coordi- 
nate axes.  Let  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  be 
«i,^9, ...  ^M  9  ^^^  1^^  their  angles  of  inclination  to  the  axis  of  ^ 
be  Oi,  a„  . . .  a^,  and  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  the 
lines  of  action  be  Piyp^y  -"Pn'  &t  the  origin  let  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  be  introduced,  equal  and  parallel  to  those 
along  the  sides  of  the  polygon :  so  that  the  system  is  changed 
into  (1)  a  system  of  forces  acting  at  the  origin,  which  are  in 
equilibrium  by  reason  of  Article  29,  and  (2)  a  system  of  coaxal 
couples,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  which  is  equal  to 
*ij»i+*si»«+  •••  -^^nPnt  that  is,  to  a  moment  of  which  the 
geometrical  representative  is  twice  the  area  of  the  polygon. 

A  particular  case  is  that  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  geo- 
metrical representatives  of  three  forces  :  of  which  the  resultant 
of  translation  vanishes,  and  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple 
is  represented  by  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle.    See  Art.  4]  • 
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Ex.  6.  A  heavy  and  smooth  circular  ring  rests  on  two  hori- 
zontal bars^  which  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  :  deter- 
mine the  pressure  on  each  bar. 

Let  fig.  31  represent  a  yertical  section  of  the  system ;  p  and  Q 
being  the  two  bars^  b  and  ^  the  pressures  of  the  ring  against 
them,  w  the  weight  of  the  ring  acting  at  its  centre  o ;  let  the 
angle  poq  =  a^  which  is  known ;  and  let  the  angles  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  yertical  of  the  lines  of  action  of  e  and  of  e'  be  j3 
and  y ;  then^  as  the  three  forces  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  ring^ 
we  have  , 


sin  y        sm  /3        sm  a 

Ex.  6.  A  parabolic  curve^  fig.  32^  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downwards^  and  inside  of  it  and 
against  a  peg  in  the  focus  a  smooth  uniform  and  heavy  beam 
rests  :   required  the  position  of  rest. 

Let  pq  be  the  beam^  of  length  2  c  and  of  weight  w  ;  let  SA=a^ 

SP  =  f,  PSA  =  $; 

2a 

"■  14-cos^' 

0 

also       SPT  =r  sTP  =  90**—  -J        pa  =  Gq  =  c, 

2 
for  forces  along  p  q,  e  sin  stp  =  w  cos  (J ;  'I     .     . 

for  moments  about  s,      Ef  cos  s  pt  =  w  (r —c)  sin  ^ ;  J 

.-.     d=2cos-^(-^)*. 
Suppose  that  it  were  required  to  find  the  curve  ap  such  that 
the  beam  should  rest  in  all  positions;    then  tan  spt  =  r-j-; 

therefore  from  (66), 

do  COB  $  ^  ,^  . 

or       (r— c?)smd  ^     ^ 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  this  is  the  equation  to 
the  conchoid  with  an  arbitrary  modulus. 

Ex.  7.  To  discuss  the  properties  and  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  a  balance ;  fig.  33. 

Let  AB  be  the  arm  of  the  balance ;  AC  =  cb  =  a ;  and  let  the 
balance  be  suspended  by  a  point  o  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  ab 
at  its  middle  point  c,  and  let  oc  =  cr^  let  the  balance  be  symme- 
trical with  respect  to  the  line  oc,  and  let  the  centre  of  gravity 
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of  the  beam^  scales^  &c.  be  at  g  ;  let  og  =  h,  and  let  the  weight 
of  the  whole  machine^  short  of  the  weights  in  the  scales,  =  w ; 
and  to  consider  the  general  case  suppose  the  weights  in  the 
scales  p  and  q  to  be  unequal,  q  being  greater  than  p ;  and  let 
the  arm  of  the  balance  be  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  at  an 
angle  B.  Then  the  vertical  pressure  on  o  =  P4-q4-w;  and 
taking  momenta  about  o, 

q(acos^— (?sin^)  =  ?(« co8^+c?sin  ^)  +  wAsin^; 

.-.      tan^  =      (^"^)^  (68) 

Now  the  conditions  required  in  a  balance  are  (1)  horizontality 
of  the  beam,  when  the  arms  and  weights  are  equal ;  (2)  sensi- 
bility, which  is  estimated  by  the  angle  through  which  the  arm 
is  turned  when  the  weights  are  unequal;  (3)  stability,  or  the 
tendency  to  return  after  the  cause  of  displacement  is  removed. 

Condition  (1)  is  fulfilled  when  q  =  p,  since,  by  (68),  in  that 
case,  ^  =  0. 

Condition  (2)  is  more  or  less  satisfied  according  as  (9  is  larger 
or  smaller  for  a  small  difierence  between  p  and  q  ;  now  in  (68), 
if  q— p  is  very  small,  tan  B,  and  therefore  6,  is  large, 

(1)  when  a  is  large,  that  is,  when  the  arms  of  the  balance 

are  long; 

(2)  when  c  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  point  of  suspension 

is  not  far  above  the  beam ; 

(3)  when  p  +  q  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  weights  are  small ; 

(4)  when  w  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  weight  of  the  whole 

balance  is  small ; 

(5)  when  h  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

the  machine  is  not  far  below  the  beam ; 

and  either  e;  or  ^  or  both  may  be  negative ;  and  then  as  a  limit- 
ing case  we  may  have  tan  (9  =  oo,  and  B  =  90° ;  in  which  case  the 
beam  becomes  vertical  when  it  is  displaced  at  all,  and  may  have 
no  tendency  to  return  to  its  horizontal  position ;  and  thus  the 
sensibility  of  the  balance  may  be  very  great,  but  there  may  be 
no  stability,  and  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  is  not  satisfied  : 
this  last  condition  therefore  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  second, 
and  the  two  must  be  adjusted  as  is  practically  most  convenient. 
61 .3  Although  in  all  cases  it  is  possible,  and  in  most  cases 
scarcely  less  general,  to  refer  forces  and  conditions  of  equilibrium 
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to  rectang^alar  coordinates^  yet  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  the 
forms  which  the  reduced  resultants  take^  if  the  coordinate  axes 
are  oblique. 

Let  the  angle  of  ordination  be  »  ;  let  the  forces  be  Pi^  f^j.  .  .f«  ; 
(^u^i),  (««y>)^-(^«*  y»)  tlieir  points  of  application ;  Pi,Pi,...Pn 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  their  lines  of  action; 
aii8i>  cL^Ptf '"  <'^P»  the  angles  between  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
lines  of  action  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively ;  then^  em- 
ploying the  symbols  without  any  subscripts  as  the  type-symbols, 
we  have  for  the  line  of  action  of  f 

a?cosa4-ycosj3— J3  =  0.        ,  (69) 

Let  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  p 
and  has  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  that  of  p,  be  introduced  at 
the  origin ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  one  force  p  applied  at  {x,  y), 
there  are  (1)  a  parallel  and  equal  force  at  the  origin,  (2)  a  couple 
whose  arm  is  p  and  whose  force  is  p.  Let  the  former  be  resolved 
into  parts  along  the  coordinate  axes,  viz.  — f  sin  a,  and  — p  sin  )9 ; 
and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  reduced ;  let  x  and  Y  be  the 
sums  of  the  resolved  parts  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respect- 
ively; then 

—X  =  Pj  sinai-fp,  sin  a,  +  .  •  -f  Pn  sin  a« 

s=  XP  sin  o ;  (70) 

— Y  =  PjsinjSi+p,  8inj3j  +  ...-|-F«Bin)3, 

=  XPsin/3;  (71) 

and  therefore  if  e  is  the  resultant  of  x  and  of  Y, 

E«  =  x*+2XYCOSai4-Y«.  (72) 

And  let  6  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple :  then 

=  2.F  {x  COS  a+y  cos  fi).  .  (73) 

If  the  impressed  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  R  =s  0,  and  o  =  0 ; 

.•.     XP  sin  o  =  0,         XT  sin  /3  =  0,         2.vp  =  0. 
If  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  impressed  forces 
are  given,  that  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  may  thus  be 
found ;  let  the  equation  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  be 
xcosai-^ycouPi^Pi  =  0, 
a?coso,4-^cosj3a— JO,  =  0, 

a?cosa,-f-ycos/3,— j»^  =0;, 
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then  in  reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant;  2.Tp  =:  0  ;  therefore  we  have 

XP  {x  cos  a  -{-y  cos  y3— /?)  =  0, 

a?XPCOSa+y  XPCOSyS  — 2.PJt7  =  0.  (74) 

62.]  On  referring  to  Arts.  58  and  69  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effects  of  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  as  to  translation 
and  as  to  rotation  depend  on  r  and  g^  since  these  are  respect- 
iyely  the  resultant  of  translation  and  the  moment  of  the  re- 
sultant couple  with  respect  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  origin.  It 
will  be  observed  that  r  is  independent  of  the  origin  and  of  the 
coordinate  axes,  being  the  same  whatever  they  are ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly an  invariant.  But  not  so  is  G,  which  is  equal  to  2.vp,  and 
consequently  depends  on  the  origin,  though  it  is  independent  of 
the  coordinate  axes ;  thus  the  value  of  it  varies  according  as  the 
point  varies  in  reference  to  which  it  is  estimated.  The  general 
value  of  it  is  determined  as  follows  : 

Let  Go  be  the  value  of  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple 
with  reference  to  (aro,  y©);  and  let  (y,  y^  be  a  point  in  the 
action-line  of  p  with  respect  to  (a?o>yo);  so  that  a^x^+afi 
y  =  jTo+Z  j  then  from  (61), 

Go  =  Yar'— x/ 

=  Y(^-:Po)-X(y-yo) 

=:\x-xy-^Yx,  +  xy, 

=  G-Y^o-hX^o.  (76) 

The  following  are  theorems  deduced  from  this  equation  : 

(1)  On  comparing  (75)  with  the  equation  of  the  action-line  of 
the  resultant  given  in  (61),  it  is  seen  that  if  the  right-hand 
member  vanishes,  that  is,  if  the  point  (a?o,  yo)  is  on  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  of  translation.  Go  =  0  ;  that  is,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  all  points  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  and  this  is  the  absolutely  least 
value  of  G. 

(2)  If  Go  is  a  constant,  the  locus  of  {xo,  y^)  is  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant ;  hence  for  all  points 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  the  same. 

(3)  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  so  that  x  =  y  =:  G  =  0, 
Go  =  0;  so  that  if  a  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  all  points  in  the 
plane  of  the  forces. 
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(4)  If  the  system  of  forces  is  reducible  to  a  couple,  in  which 
case  R  =  0,  that  is,  x  =  y  =  0,  Go  =  o ;  consequently  the  mo- 
ment of  that  couple  is  the  same  for  all  points  in  the  plane  of  the 
forces. 

(5)  If  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  three 
points  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  which  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  For  if  (a?i,  y »), 
(^a^  yt)i  {^S9  yt)  are  three  points  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  and 
with  reference  to  them  we  have 

Q-Yx^  +  xy,  =  0,  ^ 

G-Ya?,  +  xy,  =  0,     ^  (76) 

G-Yir.  +  xy,  =  0;^ 
then  eliminating  x  and  y  we  have 

o{x^yi-a:,y^+Xsyi-x,y^^x,y^S!2yi}  =  0: 
but  the  second  factor  of  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  three  given  points 
are  the  angular  points ;  and  as  they  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  it  does  not  vanish :  consequently  g  =  0 ;  and  similarly 
X  =  0,  y  =  0  ;   and  therefore  the  system  is  in  equilibrium. 

(6)  Hence  if  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  of  the  system 
vanishes  for  three  points  in  the  plane  which  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  it  also  vanishes  for  all  points  in  the  plane. 

(7)  K  the  moments  of  the  resultant  couples  of  a  system  are 
given  for  three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  moment 
Go  is  given  for  every  other  point  {x^,  y^)  of  the  plane.  The  given 
equations  are 

Gj  =  G-|-Ya?i-Xyi,    ^ 

Ga  =  G  +  Y;r,-Xy„      ^  {77) 

G,  =  G-|-Ya?,-xy,;. 
from  which  g,  x,  y  may  be  determined ;  and  consequently  Go, 
of  which  the  value  is  given  in  (76),  may  be  found. 

63.3  The  preceding  investigations  on  the  composition  of  forces 
in  one  plane  have  depended  on  the  magnitude,  line  of  action, 
and  direction  of  the  acting  forces ;  but,  the  principle  of  trans- 
missibility  having  been  applied,  have  been  independent  of  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces.  I  come  now  to  the  problem 
analogous  to  that  of  Art.  56,  and  propose  to  consider  a  case  in 
which  the  last  incidents  are  required;  viz.  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  in  a 

L  2 
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plane  will  also  be  in  equilibrium,  when  the  body  is  displaced  in 
the  most  general  manner  in  the  plane ;  the  magnitudes,  points 
of  application  in  the  body,  and  directions  of  the  forces  being  the 
same  as  before  the  displacement,  and  the  lines  of  action  in  the 
new  position  of  the  body  being  parallel  to  those  in  the  former 
position  j  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  action-lines  of  the  forces 
are  all  turned  in  the  same  direction  through  the  same  angle  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Let  us  take  two  systems  of  rectangular  coordinate  axes,  one 
of  (a?,  y)  fixed  in  the  body,  and  the  other  of  {af,  ^  fixed  in  the 
plane  of  the  forces;  and  let  these  coincide  in  the  original 
position  of  the  body.  Let  the  body  be  shifted  through  distances 
{x^y  y©)  respectively,  parallel  to  the  original  fixed  axes,  so  that  the 
origin  of  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body  is  brought  to  the  point 
{^o>  ^o) ;  aiid  let  the  body  be  turned  through  the  angle  Q  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  and  passing 
through  (dTo,  yo) '-  then,  if  {afy  ^)  is  in  reference  to  the  axes  fixed 
in  space  the  same  point  as  (or,  y)  in  reference  to  the  axes  fixed  in 
the  body, 

0?'=  x^Jtx  cos  ^— y  sin  B,  |  . 

y'=  ^o+^sind+y  cos^.  J  ^ 

Now  as  the  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium  in  the  original 
and  in  the  new  positions  of  the  body,  and  as  the  lines  of  action 
of  a  force  in  the  new  position  is  parallel  to  that  in  the  former 
position,  we  have 

2.P  cos  a  =  3.P  sin  a  =  3.P  (x  sin  o— y  cos  a)  =  0,  (79) 

XP  (o^sin  a— /cos  a)  =  0  ;  (80) 

let  the  values  of  a<,  /  which  are  given  in  (78)  be  substituted  in 
(80):  then 

x^  2.T  sin  a— yo  ^-P  cos  a 

-f  cos  ^  a.p  (x  sin  a— y  cos  a)~sin  $  2.P  {x  cos  a  4- j  sin  a)  =  0.    (81) 

As  the  first  three  terms  of  this  expression  vanish  by  reason  of 
(79),  we  must  have  also 

3.P  (x  cos  a  -l-y  sin  a)  =  0  ;  (82) 

and  as  this  is  independent  of  x^,  y^,  and  6,  it  holds  good  for  all 
displacements  of  the  body,  and  gives  a  fourth  relation  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  forces  and  the  points  of  application,  when  the 
system  is  in  equilibrium,  whatever  is  the  displacement  of  the 
body,  so  long  as  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  the  same  and  the 
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displacement  of  rotation  is  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  forces.  Hence  four  conditions  must  be  satisfied^ 
three  in  (79)^  and  one  in  (82)  when  the  equilibrium-system 
satisfies  the  stated  requirement. 

The  condition  (82)  admits  of  the  following  interpretation. 
Let  the  point  of  application  of  each  force  be  referred  to  polar 
coordinatesj  the  original  origin  being  the  pole^  and  the  fixed 
:r-axis  the  prime  radius.  Let  (r^  $)  be  the  point  of  application 
of  p^  and  let  p  be  resolved  along  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
radius  vector.  Let  u  be  the  component  along  the  radius  vector 
and  acting  from  the  pole^  and  let  u  be  called  the  central  com- 
panetU;  let  v  be  the  component  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
radius  vector^  and  tending  to  increase  6,  and  let  it  be  called  the 
trantversal  component;  all  these  being  type-symbols^  and  type- 
names.    Then 

U  =  Pcos(a— ^) 

^  p(^cosa-fy8ina). 
""  r 

V  =  Psin(o— d) 

_  p(ir8ina— ycosa) 
■"  r  ' 

.•.     XP(ircosa+y  sina)  =  xurr=H,  say:  (83) 

:8.p(;rsino— ycosa)  =  xvr  =  G.  (84) 

Thus  H^  which  represents  (82)^  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
each  central  component  and  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  its 
point  of  application.  Let  h  be  called  the  radial  moment*.  As 
the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  central  components  pass  through 
the  origin^  they  produce  no  pressure  of  rotation  about  that 
point ;  consequently  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  due 
to  the  transversal  components  only ;  and  evidently^  as  in  (84), 
G  =  xvr. 

Thus  if  an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  in  one  plane  is  also 
in  equilibrium  ^ter  the  displacement  of  the  body,  subject  to  the 
stated  conditions,  the  requisite  relations  of  the  forces  are  given 
by  the  four  conditions 

X  =  T  =  G  =  H=0.  (85) 

The  first  three  being  requisite  so  that  the  system  should  be  an 
equilibrium-system  in  its  original  position ;   and  the  last  being 

*  German  writers  on  MechftnicB  call  H  "Fliehmomenie;'*  see  Dr.  Schweina 
in  CMle*i  Journal,  Vol.  XXXYIII,  p.  77. 
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an  additional  condition  so  that  it  should  be  an  equilibrium- 
system  after  displacement. 

64.]]  Suppose  now  one  force  to  be  taken  out  of  this  equi- 
librium-system^ and  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  one  acting  at  the 
same  point  of  application  and  along  the  same  line  of  action  but 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  then  this  new  force  is  the  resultant  of 
all  the  other  remaining  forces.  Let  us  slightly  modify  the 
system  as  before  conceived^  and  suppose  it  to  consist  of  (»+ 1) 
forces,  viz.  n  forces,  Pi,  Pj,  ...  p,u  of  which  the  points  of  applica- 
tion are  (iPi,yi),  (^2^  y%)}'"{^%}  y^)}  ^^^  o{  — r,  of  which  the  point 
of  application  is  {x,  y),  and  a  the  angle  at  which  its  line  of 
action  is  inclined  to  the  ;r-axis.  Let  this  be  an  equilibrium- 
system,  then  B  is  the  resultant  of  the  other  n  forces ;  let  it  also 
be  an  equilibrium-system  after  an  arbitrary  displacement ;  then 
the  four  conditions  (85)  become 

X  =  XP  cos  a  =  E  cosa;  T  =  XP  sin  a  =  R  sina;  (86) 
G  =  3.P  (a*  sin  a— y  cos  a)  =  R  {x  sin  a— y  cos  a) ;  (87) 
H  =  2.T  {x  CO8  a+y  Bin  a)  =  R(ircosa+ysina).  (88) 

Now  (x,  y)  is  the  point  of  application  of  R,  and  is  the  same  for 
all  positions  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces 
and  their  points  of  applications  beiug  unaltered,  if  these  lines 
of  action  are  all  turned  in  the  same  direction  through  equal 
angles  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  the  resultant  wiU  always  be 
applied  at  (^,  ^),  its  magnitude  being  unaltered,  and  its  line  of 
action  being  turned  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  through  the  same 
angle  as  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other  forces.  The  point  (^,  y) 
is  for  this  reason  called  the  centre  of  theforces^  and  its  position 
is  determined  by  means  of  (87)  and  (88).  Thus  let  the  moment 
of  the  resultant  couple  of  the  n  forces  p^,  Ps^  •••  p»  be  g,  and  let 
the  radial  moment  of  the  same  forces  be  h  ;  then  we  have 

G  =  R(^sinflj— y  cosfl),  (89) 

H  =  R  (S  cos  a  H-y  sin  a) :  (90) 

HC0Sa-|-Gsin«        hx  +  gy 


whence  x  = 


Hsina— Gcosa        hy— gx 


(91) 


y_  _ -— ^r-' 

and  these  assign  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  forces. 
If  the  system  consists  of  parallel  forces, 
H  =:  cos  a  2.par  -h  sin  a  ^.^y^        G  =  sin  a  2.Pir— cos  a  s.py. 
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and  consequently 

<r  =  — .        y  =  -/,  (92) 

which  are  the  same  values  as  (52). 

65.]  The  centre  of  two  forces  acting  in  a  plane  on  two  given 
points  may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  by  a  geo- 
metrical construction.  Let  the  forces  be  p^  q^  and  let  their 
points  of  application  be  a  and  b  ;  let  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  meet  in  o ;  describe  a  circle  passing  through  o^  a^  b  ;  and 
let  DC  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  r^  and  let  it  cut  the 
circle  in  c ;  then  c  is  the  centre  of  p,  q.  Whatever  is  the  posi- 
tion of  o  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  between  a  and  b^  and 
suppose  it  to  be  at  o%  the  angles  ao'b^  bo^c^  co^a  are  equal 
severally  to  aob^  boc^  coa;  so  that  the  action-lines  of  all  the 
forces  are  turned  through  equal  angles  in  the  plane  of  the  forces^ 
as  long  as  o  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle;  and  as  the 
equilibrating  relation  between  p^  q,  b  depends  on  these  angles 
only^  it  is  the  same  whatever  is  the  position  of  o^ :  but  in  all 
cases  c  remains  the  same ;  therefore  c  is  the  centre  of  the  forces. 

66.]  The  radial  moment  of  which  the  value  is  given  in  (83) 
has  the  following  properties : 

(1)  Since  h  =  2.ur  =  s.parcosa+xpysina,  it  appears  that 
the  radial  moment  of  the  whole  system  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  radial  moments  of  the  two  systems  of  the  resolved  forces 
along  the  axes. 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  radial  moment  is  not 
altered,  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  coordinate  axes,  if  the 
origin  remains  the  same. 

(3)  If  the  origin  be  moved  to  the  point  (a*©,  yo) ;  so  that,  if 
of,  y  are  the  coordinates  at  the  new  origin, 

then         xru  =  2.P  (af'cos  a+ysin  a)  +  Xq  2.p  cos  a  +^0  ^.^  sin  « 

=  2./i/+a?o  2.P  C09  a+^o  2. A  sin  a;  (93) 

so  that  if  Ho  is  its  value  at  (Xq,  yo)} 

H  =  Ho  +  iFoX+^oY; 
.•.      Ho=  H-Xaro-Y^o;  (94) 

and  thus  the  radial  moment  varies  with  the  position  of  the  origin 
to  which  it  is  referred. 
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If  (xq,  ^o)  is  a  point  at  which  the  central  moment  vanishes^ 
that  is^  at  which  Ho  =  0^  then 

x^o  +  Tyo  =  h;  (96) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line^  of  which  x^,  y^  are  the 
coordinates;  and  consequently  at  any  point  in  this  line  the 
radial  moment  vanishes.*  This  line  is  called  the  line  (f  radial 
mamenU, 

On  comparing  this  equation  with  (88)  and  (90)  it  appears  that 
the  centre  of  the  forces  lies  on  this  line  of  radial  moments ;  and 
as  it  also^  as  it  appears  from  (87)  and  (89),  lies  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant;  the  centre  of  forces  is  at  the  intersection 
of  these  two  lines,  and  these  two  lines  intersect,  as  their  equa- 
tions shew,  at  right  angles. 

From  (94)  a  series  of  theorems  may  be  inferred  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  inferred  in  Art.  62,  from  (76). 

67.]]  If  the  system  of  forces  in  its  original  condition  is  re- 
ducible to  a  couple,  so  that  s.p  cos  a  =  0,  2.F  sin  a  =  0,  but  that 
6  =  2.P  {x  sin  a— y  cos  a)  does  not  vanish ;  and  if  after  the  dis- 
placement the  system  is  an  equilibrium-system,  then  from  (81), 
^^^XP(^sina-ycosa)^g  (96) 

2.P  \x  COS  a  +y  sin  a)       H  ^     ' 

and  thus  the  angle  is  assigned  through  which  the  sy^stem  must 
be  turned,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  an  equilibrium-system.  This 
result  is  also  manifest  from  the  following  reasoning. 

Let  the  forces  of  the  couple  to  which  the  original  system  is 
equivalent  be  Pi,  —Pi ;  and  let  their  points  of  applications  be 
(^19  Vi)  i^if  yt)  suid  let  a  be  the  angle  between  their  action-lines 
and  the  ^-axis ;  and  let  r  be  the  distance  between  their  points 
of  application,  and  $  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  action - 
lines  of  the  forces.  Then  if  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are 
turned  through  an  angle  0  towards  the  line  r,  these  lines  will 
lie  along  r  and  the  two  forces  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  the 
system  will  become  an  equilibrium-system.  Now  0  =  p^  r  sin  d, 
H  =  Pi  {a?!— iP,)cosa-f  (j^i— ya)sina}  =  Pifcosd: 

.• .     tan  ^  =  - ; 
H 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (96).    ' 
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Section  4. — Compontion  and  resolution  of  forces  acting  on  a 
rigid  body  or  system  of  material  particles  in  any  directions. 

68.]  We  proceed  now  to  the  most  general  ease  of  statical 
forces  acting  in  any  directions  on  a  rigid  body  or  system  of 
material  particles  in  space. 

Let  any  point,  either  of  the  body,  or  rigidly  connected  with 
it,  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  let  a  system  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinate axes  originate  at  it.  Let  the  forces  be  p„  P|, . . .  p^  ;  the 
direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action,  Oi,  y3i,  yi,  Ua,  jS,,  y,, ... 
«•>  ^ny  y%  >  *  point  in  the  line  of  application  of  each  {x^,  y^,  rj, 
(^M  yt}  ^i)f"{^nf  y»>  ^n) ;  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on 
their  lines  of  action,  p^y  Pt,  ...p^j  and  of  these  quantities  let 
the  types  be  p,  a,  )8,  y,  (ar,  y,  z),p.  At  the  orig^  o,  fig.  S6,  let 
there  be  introduced  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  p;  and  has  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  that  of 
p ;  from  o  let  the  perpendicular  on  (=  jd)  be  drawn  to  the  line 
of  action  of  p  :  then,  instead  of  the  original  p,*"  we  have  p  at  o 
equal  to  the  former  force  and  acting  in  the  same  direction  along 
a  parallel  line  of  action,  and  a  couple  each  of  whose  forces  is  p, 
whose  arm  is  on,  and  whose  rotation-«xis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  podp  :  and  let  a  similar  process  be  performed  on  all 
the  other  forces.  As  to  the  force  of  translation  at  o,  let  p  be 
resolved  into  three  components  p  cos  a,  p  cos  )8,  p  cos  y  along  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  z  respectively ;  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  the  sums  of  the 
resolved  parts  of  all  the  forces  along  these  axes ;  then 
X  s=  Pjcosai+P, cosa,4-...+P«cosa|i 

sxpcosa;  (97) 

y  =  PjCosiSi-hP,  cos/3,4-...  +  p^cosj8^ 

=  XP  cos  )3  ;  (98) 

z  s=  Px  cos  yi  +p,  cos  y,  4  ...  +'«  ©OS  y» 

=  XPCOSy;  (99) 

and  consequently,  if  e  is  the  resultant  of  these  three  forces, 

a«  =  x«  +  Y«+z«;  (100) 

and  ]ia,h,c  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  Kne  of  action  of  e, 

cosa=-,        cosi  =  -,         co8C  =  -;  (101) 

e'  B  e'  ^         ' 

80  that  the  magnitude,  the  line  of  action,  and  the  direction  of  e 
are  known* 

PBICE,  vol.  III.  M 
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As  to  the  couple  which  arises  from  f,  its  moment  is  Pj9  :  and 
as  jt7  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin  on  a  line  pass- 
ing through  a  point  {Xy  y,  z),  and  having  direction-angles^  a,  fi,  y, 
p*  =  (ycosy— jp  cos  j3)» +  (2^003  o—a?  cosy)* +  (iP  cos /3—y  cos  o)*; 
and  as  the  rotation-axis  of  the  couple  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  origin  and  containing  this  line^  its 
direction-cosines  are 

y  cos  y—z  cos  ff      2?  cos  o— ;«?  cos  y      arcos/3— y  cosa     /-^o\ 

, , ;    U"^j 

P  P  P 

in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Article  (52)  let  us  resolve  the 
moment-axis  of  the  couple  along  the  three  coordinate  axes; 
then  the  resolved  parts  are  p  (ycosy— xrcosjS),  p(2:coso— a?cosy), 
p  (a?cos  p—y  cos  o),  which  are  the  moment-axes  of  the  three  com- 
ponent couplesj  and  whose  rotation-axes  are  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes.     Let  the  couples  corresponding  to  all  the  im- 
pressed forces  be  similarly  resolved^  and  let  l^  m^  N  be  the  sums 
of  the  moment-axes  of  those  couples  whose  rotation-axes  are 
severally  along  the  three  coordinate  axes :  so  that  by  reason  of 
(30)  Article  49, 
L  =  Pi  (yi  cos  yx -;?!  cos  iSx)  + . . . -h  P,  (y,  cos  y^-2r„  cos  i3,) ;  (103) 
.-.     L  =  XP(yco8y— 2;cosj3);1 
similarly      M  =  2.v {z cos a^x cosy) ;  [  (1^4) 

N  =  s.P(ircos/3-:ycoso);  J 
and^if  a  is  the  resultant  moment-axis  of  these  three  couples, 

G*  =  L»  +  M»  +  N»;  (105) 

and  if  the  direction-angles  of  the  resultant  rotation-axis  are 

cosA=-,      cosu=-,       cosi;  =  -;  (106) 

so  that  both  the  moment-axis  and  the  rotation-axis  of  the  re- 
sultant couple  are  determined.  Thus  the  forces  are  reduced  to 
a  force  of  translation,  viz.  e,  acting  at  the  origin,  and  to  a 
couple  G,  whose  axis  is  determined  by  (105)  and  (106). 

69.]  The  formulae  (104)  require  closer  consideration;  the 
right-hand  member  of  each  of  the  equations  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  affected  with  a  positive,  and  the  other 
with  a  negative  sign.  Thus  l  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  coaxal 
couples,  viz.  s.pycosy  and  —^.^z  cos  ft;  the  former  of  which  is 
the  sum  of  a  system  of  couples,  the  force  in  each  of  which  is  the 
2:-component  of  the  impressed  force,  and  the  arm  is  the  y-ordi- 
nate  of  its  point  of  application ;  and  in  the  latter  system,  the 
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foroe  of  each  couple  is  the  y-component  of  the  impressed  force^ 
and  the  arm  is  the  ^p-ordinate  of  its  point  of  application.  Ima- 
gine therefore  the  force  p  to  be^  at  its  point  of  application^ 
Tcsolved  into  three  components  along  lines  parallel  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes ;  and  let  these  be  p  cos  a,  f  cos  fi,  f  cos  y ;  and  let 
couples  be  considered  positive^  which  having  for  their  rotation- 
axes  seyerally  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z,  tend  to  turn  the  body 
from  the  ^-axis  to  the  j?-axis^  from  the  z-vosia  to  the  or-axis^  from 
the  ^-axis  to  the  y-axis;  and  let  those  couples  be  negative 
which  act  in  a  contrary  direction :  which  arrangement^  it  will 
be  observed,  is  cyclical.  Now  consider  Fcosy;  and^  fig.  36^ 
introduce  at  m  and  at  o  two  equal  and  opposite  forces^  equal  to 
it  and  acting  parallel  to  its  line  of  action ;  so  that  we  have  a 
parallel  and  equal  force  acting  at  o^  and  two  couples,  of  one  of 
which  the  arm  is  om,  and  of  the  other  the  arm  is  mn  ;  of  which 
the  former  has  the  axis  of  ^  for  its  rotation-axis  and  is  negative, 
and  the  latter  has  the  axis  of  x  for  its  rotation-axis  and  is 
positive ;  hence  f  cos  y  acting  at  p  is  replaced  by 

A  parallel  and  equal  force,  =  f  cos  y,  acting  at  o. 
And  a  couple  whose  moment  is  f  cos  yy,  and  whose  rota- 
tion-axis is  the  axis  of  x. 
And  a  couple  whose  moment  is  —  pcosy^r,  and  whose  rota- 
tion-axis is  the  axis  of  y. 
By  a  similar  process  will  p  cos  a  and  p  cos  y3  be  replaced :  and  * 
the  same  process  having  been  performed  on  all  the  impressed 
forces,  we  have  ultimately 

2.F  cos  a  acting  at  o  along  the  axis  of  x, 

XPcosi8 y, 

XPCosy z; 

and  the  couples  whose  moments  are 

XF(ycosy— 2^cosj3),  the  rotation-axis  of  which  is  the  axis  of  a?, 

XP  (2: cos  a— a? cosy), - y, 

XF(a?co8)9— ycosa),  -     -- z, 

which  results  are  the  same  as  those  investigated  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

The  principle  on  which  signs  are  afiixed  to  couples  is  of 
course  arbitrary;  we  have  chosen  one  depending  on  the  order 
of  the  letters  which  distinguish  the  coordinate  axes ;  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  sign  and  direction  is  involved  in  the  sign 
oip  in  (102),  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

M  % 
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70.]  The  system  of  forces  being  thus  rednced  to  a  force  of 
translation  n,  the  line  of  action  of  which  passes  through  the 
origin^  an  arbitrarily  chosen  point,  and  to  a  couple  whose 
•moment  is  G^  there  are  four  cases  separately  to  be  considered : 
(1)  when  E  =  G  =  0^  and  the  body  is  at  rest  because  there  is 
neither  a  force  of  translation  npr  a  couple  acting  on  it;  in  which 

v.:^  case  we  have  an  equilibrium-system;  (2)  when  e  =  0^  and  G 
has  a  finite  magnitude,  in  which  case  the  system  is  reducible  to 
a  couple  the  direction  of  whose  rotation-axis  is  assigned  by  (106) ; 

7i  (3)  when  G  =  0,  and  ^  has  a  finite  magnitude,  in  which  case  the 
^  system  is  reduced  to  a  single  force  of  translation  the  line  of 
action  of  which  passes  through  the  origin;  (4)  when  K  and  G 
p-^  are  both  of  finite  magnitude ;  in  this  last  case  also  if  the  line  of 
action  of  r  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  of  G,  R  and  these  two 
forces  having  lines  of  action  in  the  same  plane  are  reducible  to  a 
single  force  =  e,  and  we  have  the  third  case.  All  these  eases 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  when  e  =  G  =  0 ;  that  is,  when  the 
particle  at  the  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  is  at  rest,  and  when 
there  is  no  tendency  to  rotation  about  any  axis  passing  through 
that  point,  so  that  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrium :  and  by 
reason  of  (100)  and  (105)  we  have 

x  =  0,         Y  =  0,         z  =  0;  (107) 

L  =  0,        M  =  0,         N  =  0;  (108) 

or,       XP  cos  a  =  0,       x.p  cos  )3  =  0,       XP  cos  y  =  0 ;  (109) 

2.T {y cosy— z cos 0)  =  0,  ^ 

2.p(-2:coso— a?cosy)  =  0,  i-  (110) 

2.p(a?cosj3— j^coea)  =  0;J 

which  are  six  independent  conditions  to  be  satisfied  for  an  equi- 
librium-system ;  that  is,  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the 
forces  along  any  three  rectangular  axes  vanish ;  and  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  couples  whose  rotation-axes  coincide  with 
the  axes  of  any  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  also  vanish. 

The  following  is  an  example  in  which  the  preceding  conditions 
are  required : 

Three  planes,  whose  equations  are 

Aiir-fBiy  +  CiJ?  =  0, 

Aair-|-B,y  +  C,2:  =  0, 

AyX  +  Bj^y  +  c^z  =  0, 
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meet  at  the  origin,  and  support  between  them  a  heavy  sphere  of 
weight  w :  determine  the  pressure  on  each  of  the  planes. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  taken  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  let  the 
pressures  on  the  planes  be  Bi,  B,,  B, ;  the  lines  of  action  of  which 
are  of  course  normal  to  the  planes ;  and  let  the  equations  of  the 
planes  be  such  as  to  satisfy  in  each  the  condition,  a' + b'  -f  c*  =  1 : 
then  (109)  become 

B«  A  J  "T"  Bji  A|  ~f"  Bj  A3  SET  \jy 
Bj  Bj  "J- Bji  Bj  "f"  BjBj  -^  vj 
B|  Cj  "T"  Bji  C|  -7-  B5  Cj  2S  W  , 

from  which  we  have,  using  the  notation  of  determinants, 

_  X  +  A^B,  _         X  +  AaB^  _         X  +  A^B, 

3.  +  A,B,C,'  3.  +  A,B,C,'  X  +  AjBjC, 

and        5; _  5? _ 12 

AjBi^^BfAi  AjBj^~BjAj  AiBy^^BjAg 

As  the  six  conditions  g^ven  in  (107)  and  (108)  are  all  that  can 
be  required  in  the  most  general  case  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
body  under  the  action  of  given  forces,  they  shew  that  such  a*  ^^ 
body  has  six  degrees  of  freedom,  which  they  severally  neutralize.^^'/J^*]]  |,';*^_ 
These  are  three  displacements  of  translation  along  any  three^v.  ^.i.  ;$j  ^o 
lines  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  three  displace^ 
ments  of  rotation  about  three  lines  which  are  also  perpendicular 
to  each  other.    These  conditions  are  also  equivalent  to  three  dis- 
placements X)f  translation  along  any  three  lines  which  are  not  all 
in  the  same  plane,  and  to  three  rotations  about  any  three  lines 
which  are  similarly  not  in  the  same  plane. 

71.]  These  conditions  of  an  equilibrium-system  admit  of  the 
following  geometrical  interpretation.  Let  (or,  y,  z)  be  any  point 
in  space;  then  since  x  =  t  =  z  =  0, 

xa?+yy  +  z;2j=:=  0;  (111) 

and  replacing  x,  t,  z  by  those  equivalents  g^ven  in  (109),  we 
"*^®  Pi  {x  cos  ai  +y  cos  jS^  +  ^r  cos  y^) 

+Pa  {x  cos  a,  •\-y  cos  /3, +;?  cos  y,) 

+ . 

+  p»(a?cosa»+ycos/3»4-2;cosyJ  =  0.  (112) 

Now  as  Xyjfy  z  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  space, 
or  cos  Oi  +y  cos  j3i  -I-  jt  cos  y  1  is  the  projection  on  the  line  of  action 
-of  Pi  of  the  distance  of  {xy  y,  z)  from  the  origin ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  origin  also  is  an  arbitrary  point,  this  equation  expresses 
the  following  theorem.     If  the  resultant  of  translation  of  a 
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system  of  forces  vanishes,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force 
and  of  the  projection  on  its  line  of  action  of  a  line  joining  two 
gpiven  points  (fixed  arbitrarily)  is  equal  to  zero. 

Also  as  one  of  the  forces  of  this  system  is,  when  taken  in  an 
opposite  direction  along  its  action-line,  the  resultant  of  all  the 
others,  we  have  the  following  theorem : 

In  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  force  and  of  the  projection  on  its  line  of  action 
of  a  line  joining  two  given  points  fixed  arbitrarily,  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resultant  of  translation  and  of  the  projection 
on  its  line  of  action  of  the  same  straight  line. 

Also  if  L  =  0,  M  =:  0,  N  =  0,  then  multiplying  these  severally 
by  ar, y,  z,  we  have       La?  +  My+N^=0;  (113) 

and  replacing  them  by  their  values  given  in  (1 10),  we  have 
Pi  {(yx cosyx— ;2ri cos/3,)^+(^i cosai— a?, cosyOy 

+  (^1  cos /3i  — yi  cos  aj);?} 

-h 

+  P,  {(y« cos  y,-^^ cos ^J a?-i-(^, cos  a,~ar, cos  yjy 

-f  (;r,cos^,-y^cosa02:}  =  0.     (114) 
Now  this  expression  admits   of  the  following  interpretation. 
The  equations  to  the  planes  passing  through  the  origin  and  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are 
(yicosyi  — -?xC0s/3x)f  +  (ZiCoaai  — or'xcos yi)i?  +  (d?iC0Si3i  — yiCOsaOfss 0, " 


(115) 


(y,cosy,-^^cos^Jf  +  (i^,cosa,-a?,cosyJiy-h(a?^cos^,-y^cosa,)f=0;. 

and  if  j»i,  j»„  ...p^  are  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  origin  on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  then 

Pi*sz  (5^iC0syi— ;?iCosj3i)*  +  (;2:iCOsai— ariCosyi)*  +  (a?iCOS/3i— yiCosai)*,(116) 
with  similar  values  for  /?,  ...i?«;  so  that,  if  8^,  8,  ...  8, are   the 
lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  {x,  y,  z)  on  the  planes  whose 
equations  are  given  in  (1 15), 

_(yxCOsyx-;g,cosi8,)a?4-(^iCOsa,— a?,cosy0y  +  (d?,cos)8x~yxcosa0^ 
fi,  -  -  -  ,(117; 

with  similar  values  for  d„  8t ...  5^;  and  thus  (114)  becomes, 

Pii?i8i  +  Paj»,8.  +  ...+PwJ»»8»=0.  (118) 

Suppose  that  along  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  lengths  are 
taken  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  and  thus 
proportional  to  Pi,  P,, . . .  p»  :  then  pjo  is  twice  the  areia  of  the 
triangle  whose  vertex  is  at  the  origin,  and  of  which  the  base  is 
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the  straight  line  represented  by  p  :  and  as  8  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  {x,  y,  z)  on  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  pjod  is  six 
times  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  whose  base  is  the  triangle 
and  whose  vertex  is  {x^  y,  z) ;  that  is^  whose  four  vertices  are  at 
the  origin,  the  point  {x,  y,  z\  and  the  two  extremities  of  the 
line  representative  of  P;  and  as  the  first  two  points,  viz.  the 
origin  and  {xy  y,  z),  are  arbitrary,  this  equation  expresses  the 
following  theorem : 

If  at  any  point  the  resultant  couple  of  a  system  of  forces 
vanishes,  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  tetrahedra  which  have 
for  one  edge  lines  along  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  propor- 
tional to  the  forces  and  for  the  opposite  edge  the  line  joining  the 
given  point  and  any  other  fixed  point  in  space,  is  equal  to  zero. 

This  and  the  former  theorem  are  of  course  true  for  any  system 
of  forces  in  equilibrium ;  and  in  the  latter  theorem  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  base  of  each  tetrahedron  is  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  the  couple  which  corresponds  to  the  force. 

72.]  When  the  number  of  forces  of  which  an  equilibrium- 
system  consists  does  not  exceed  six,  equations  (109)  and  (110) 
contain  some  remarkable  theorems  concerning  their  lines  of 
action  and  points  of  application.  The  equations  of  equilibrium 
are  six  in  number,  and  the  symbols  of  the  forces  enter  into  them 
homogeneously  and  symmetrically  in  the  first  degree,  the  co- 
efficients being  functions  of  the  direction-cosines  and  current 
coordinates  of  the  action-lines  of  the  forces.  Consequently  if 
the  number  of  forces  does  not  exceed  six,  relations  exist  among 
these  coefficients ;  that  is,  amongst  the  elements  of  their  action- 
lines  ;  and  these  relations  express  geometrical  theorems. 

To  abridge  the  notation  I  shall  take  l,m,nio  be  the  direction^ 
cosines  of  the  action-line  of .  p,  and  I  shall  employ  the  notation 
of  determinants.  In  consequence  of  the  former  assumption,  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  become 

2.p/  =s  i.vm  =  2.p^  ==  0;  (119) 

2.p(«y— «»j?)  =  2.p(&— «a?)  =  XP(»M?— ^)  =  0.  (120) 

If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  only  two  forces,  these 
equations  become 

Pj/i-f-p,^,  =  Pi«»i  +  PjW«  =  Pi»i+P««a  =  0;         (121) 

Pi(»iyi-««i'2^i)  +  p,(»«ya— «^,^s)  =  0, 

Pi(^ii8fi-«i^i)  +  P.(^a^.  -«a^0  =   0^      [  (122) 

Pi  (««i^i  —  ^1  yO  +Pa(«».^a  — ^ay«)  =  0; 
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[73^ 


from  which  groups^  by  the  elimination  of  f,  and  r^,  we  have 
/,         nit       »a 

«i-£.  _  yi— y«  _  ^i  —  ^« . 


i^ 


whence  it  is  evident  that  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  coin- 
cident^ the  forces  being  equal  and  acting  along  them  in  opposite 
directions. 

73.]  If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  three  forces,  then 
(119)  and  (120)  become 


«1 


I. 
nit 


=  0; 


(123) 


n>      '*%i      ^"t 
»iyi— «»i^w     «ay«— «»,^„     n^yt—m^z^    =0;      (124) 

Ix  Zi  —  «i  a?i,        ^,  Zf  —  «,  a?,,        /,  Z^  —  «,  OTj 

(123)  shews  that  the  action-lines  of  the  three  forces  are  parallel 
to  the  same  plane ;  and  (124)  shews  that  they  meet  in  a  point ; 
consequently  these  lines  meet  in  a  point  and  are  in  the  same 
plane.  These  equations  are  also  satisfied  when  the  action-lines 
are  parallel  and  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Hence  three  straight 
lines  can  be  the  action-lines  of  an  equilibrium-system  only  when 
they  meet  in  a  point  and  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

74.]  If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  four  forces ;  then 
we  have  the  following  equations  : 

Pi*»i+ =  0,    •  (126) 

Pi  «i  + =  ^  >\ 

Pi(«iyi-»»i^i)+p,(«jy«— «»«'2^«)+p.(«»y.— «»i^,)+p*(^*y*— ^«^«)=^j 

Pi(^i-^i  — «i^i)+ ; =0, 

Pi(««iiPi— ^iyi)+ =0. 

Let  the  ratios  of  Pi :  p,  :  p, :  P4  be  determined  from  (125)  and  be 
denoted  by  the  letters  qi,  q^,  q^y  q^ ;  then  substituting  these  in 
the  several  equations  of  (126)  we  have 

»l?iyi+««?.y«  +  ««S'.y8  +  «4?*y4=»*l?l^l-f  ««a?«^.  +  »«3J',Z,+«4?4'2^4 

^i?i^i+ =«iS'i^i+ 

»i?i^i+     .-,--,    -  =  /ij'iyx+ 


^(12G) 


(127) 
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Let  OS  suppose  three  action-lines  to  be  given,  and  consider 
the  fourth  as  that  which  is  to  be  determined ;  so  that  x^,  y^,  Zt 
are  variables  and  l^,  m^,  n^  are  undetermined  in  the  preceding 
equations.  Then  the  product  of  the  left-hand  members  equated 
to  that  of  the  right-hand  members  is^  in  terms  of  these  variables, 
the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  the  three  equations 
in  (127)  being  those  of  three  fixed  lines  on  which  each  of  the 

lines  {li,  nil,  »i)^ {1*3  ^*,  «4)  rests;  and  consequently  these 

four  lines  are  generators  of  the  surface  of  the  same  class ;  the 
three  lines  given  in  (127)  being  generators  of  the  surface  of  the 
other  class.  Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem:  If  an 
equilibrium-system  consists  of  four  forces,  their  lines  of  action 
must  be  generators  of  the  same  class  of  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet. 

This  is  also  otherwise  evident;  as  the  system  consists  of  four 
forces,  and  three  enter  homogeneously  into  the  six  equations  of 
equilibrium,  we  have  three  different  and  independent  relations 
which  contain  the  elements  of  the  lines  of  action  only.  Let  us 
consider  three  of  the  action-lines  to  be  given ;  then  the  action* 
line  of  the  fourth  must  satisfy  these  three  conditions.  Now  the 
equations  of  a  straight  line  in  space  contain  four  independent 
constants ;  three  of  these  may  be  satisfied  by  the  three  preceding 
conditions,  but  one  other  is  still  required  for  the  complete  de- 
termination  of  the  line.  Such  a  condition  might  be  that  the 
line  should  meet  a  given  line.  Then  this  condition  leads  to  the 
following  result :  Let  the  four  action-lines  of  the  forces  be  called 
Pi>Pt>Pz3P*9  fti^d  let  q  be  any  straight  line  which  meets  the 
first  three ;  then  as  the  moments  of  the  forces  vanish  about  any 
straight  line,  and  as  the  moments  of  the  first  three  vanish  about 
q  which  meets  their  action-lines ;  the  moment  of  ?« also  vanishes 
about  it ;  and  consequently  p^  meets  j.  Let  four  several  posi- 
tions of  q  be  taken,  and  let  these  be  q^^  q^,  q^,  q^ ;  then  the  line  jd^ 
lies  on  all  these  lines.  But  this  relation  between  the  J9^s  and  the 
^B  is  that  which  we  know  to  exist  between  the  generators  of  the 
two  classes  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet ;  viz.  every  line  of 
one  class  of  generating  lines  intersects  every  line  of  the  other 
dass  of  generators.  Hence  any  four  lines  which  are  the  action-* 
lines  of  an  equilibrium-system  of  fom*  forces  lie  on  the  surface  of 
a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

As  the  cone  is  a  degenerate  form  of  a  hyperboloid,  so  does  it 
give  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  theorem.     In  it  the 
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action-lines  of  the  forces  pass  through  the  same  point,  and  they 
are  the  generating  lines  of  the  cone. 

75.]  If  the  equilihrium-system  consists  of  five  forces,  only 
two  independent  conditions  can  be  derived  from  the  six  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium ;  and  consequently  if  the  action-lines  of 
four  forces  are  supposed  to  be  g^ven,  we  have  only  two  con- 
ditions for  the  determination  of  that  of  the  fifth  force;  and 
accordingly  two  others  are  required ;  these  may  be  that  the  line 
should  pass  through  a  given  point  or  lie  in  a  g^ven  plane. 

If  six  forces  constitute  an  equilibrium-system,  then  only  one 
condition  can  be  obtained  from  the  six  equations  of  equilibrium ; 
and  consequently  if  the  action-lines  of  five  forces  are  g^ven,  that 
of  the  sixth  force  must  satisfy  three  other  conditions ;  that  is,  it 
may  lie  on  three  given  straight  lines,  or  it  may  pass  through 
a  given  point  and  intersect  a  given  straight  line. 

Six  straight  lines  fiilfilling  the  condition  requisite  that  they 
should  be  the  action-lines  of  forces  of  an  equilibrium-system  are 
said,  by  Professor  Sylvester  *,  to  be  in  involution ;  and  certain 
geometrical  relations  concerning  them  have  been  discovered  by 
him,  whereby  he  has  arrived  at  a  geometrical  construction  of  the 
sixth,  when  five  are  given.  M.  Chasles  has  added  to  Professor 
Sylvester's  paper  some  remarks  which  well  deserve  attention. 

If  an  equilibrium  system  consists  of  seven  forces,  the  ratios  of 
the  forces  can  be  determined  from  the  six  equations  of  equi- 
librium in  terms  of  the  elements  of  the  action-lines  of  the  forces ; 
and  if  an  arbitrary  magnitude  is  given  to  one  of  the  forces  those 
of  all  the  other  forces  will  also  be  given. 

76.]  We  now  come  to  the  second  case  mentioned  in  Art.  70, 
viz.  when  b,  =  0  and  a  has  a  finite  value.  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  u  is  independent  of  the  origin  and  of  the  coor- 
dinate axes ;  and  consequently  if  b  =  0  at  any  one  point,  this 
circumstance  holds  good  for  all  places  of  the  origin  and  for  all 
positions  of  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  accordingly  b  is  an  inva- 
riant, o,  however,  generally  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
origin ;  but  is  an  invariant  when  B  r=  0  ;  because  the  system  of 
forces  is  in  this  case  reducible  to  a  couple  of  which  o  is  the 
moment ;  and  theorems  already  demonstrated  shew  that  the  efiect 
of  a  couple  is  the  same  so  long  as  its  moment  is  unaltered  and 
its  rotation-axis  is  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

*  Comptes  BenduB,  Tome  LII.  p.  741.     1861. 
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The  following  process  also  proves  that  if  b  =  0^  6  is  an  in- 
variant : 

Let  the  origin  be  transferred  to  {x^,  y^y  z^),  and  let  L©,  Mo,  No,  Go 
be  the  values  of  l,  m,  n,  o  corresponding  to  the  new  origin ;  then 

L.  =  XP  {(y— yo)COSy  — (;?— j^o)  C0Si3} 

=  a.P  (y  cos  y — J?  cos  P)  — yo  2.P  cos  y  -h  ;?o  ^-^  cos  fi ; 
•  •.     Lo  =  L-zyo+Y;?or 

Mo   =  M— Xifo  +  ZiPo;    ►  (128) 

No   =  N-Ya?o  +  Xy*;. 

and  since  r=:0,  x=:Y  =  z=0;  consequently  Lo  =  l,  m©  =  M, 
No  =  N,  Go  =  G^  and  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  the 
same  for  all  points  in  space;  and  thus  the  system  is  always 
equivalent  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  g. 

77.]  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  system  is  reducible 
to  a  single  force  of  translation.  If  at  the  arbitrarily  chosen 
origin,  G=0^  and  e  has  a  finite  value,  in  reference  to  that  origin 
the  system  has  a  single  resultant  of  translation  acting  at  that 
origin ;  but  since  G  depends  on  the  position  of  the  origin,  as 
(128)  shew,  some  condition  or  conditions  are  required  so  that  the 
reduction  may  hold  good  for  all  origins. 

In  reference  to  any  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  let  r  be  the 
single  force  of  translation  to  which  the  system  is  reducible ;  let 
(^>  If}  ^)  1>6  ^ts  point  of  application ;  a,  b,  c  the  direction-angles 
of  its  line  of  action ;  r  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
origin  on  that  line ;   so  that 

r^z={ycQBc—zcoB  by  +  (2;  cos  <*— a?  cos  cy  +  (a?  cos  i  —y  cos  ay. 

Let  there  be  introduced  at  the  origin  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  R,  and  whose  line  of  action  is 
parallel  to  that  of  R :  so  that  we  have  now  r  acting  at  the 
origin,  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is  Rr ;  and  resolving  each 
of  these  along  the  three  coordinate  axes,  and  equating  the  re- 
solved parts  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
impressed  forces,  we  have 

R  cos  a  =  a.p  cos  a  =  x, 

R  cos  d  =9  2.P  cos  ^  =  Y; 

Rcosc  sKa.Pcosy  =  z;^ 

.-.     R«  =  X*-|-Y«  +  Z*; 

N  a 
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E(yC08  C'-'Z  COS  i)  =  L  =  zy— Y-?, 

R(;?  COStf— a?C08  C)  =  M  =  X;?— Za?,     .  (129) 

R(a?cos  4— y  COS  a)  =  N  =  Y^r— xy; 
These  equations  are  not  independent^  and  so  do  not  assign  de- 
finite values  to  x,y,z:  they  are  subject  to  a  condition;  for  if  we 
multiply  them  severally  by  x,  y,  z,  we  have 

LX  +  MY-hNZ  =  0;  (130) 

and  this  relation  is  one  which  the  forces  must  satisfy  if  they  are 
reducible  to  a  single  resultant  of  translation.  ^ 

Now  Lx  +  MY+NZ  is  an  invariant;  being  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  origin^  and  of  any  particular  system  of  coordinate 
axes.  From  (128)  it  is  evident  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  origin ;  for  from  those  equations 

LjX  +  MoY  +  NoZ  =  LX  +  MY  +  NZ. 

It  is  also  independent  of  the  position  of  the  coordinate  axes ; 
for  let  a  new  system  of  axes,  say  of  a^,  jfy  /,  originating  at  the 
same  point  be  connected  with  the  former  by  the  system  of  di- 
rection-cosines given  in  the  following  scheme  : 


(131) 


Let  x',  y',  z',  l',  m',  n'  be  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  l,  m,  n  re- 
spectively in  reference  to  the  new  coordinate  axes ;  so  that 
X  =  aix'+  iiY'-l-CiZ',  ■ 

Y   =  afaX'+  ^a'^^-  ^^Z', 
Z   =   ^aX'^  ^3^'+  tTjZ';. 
L  =  ffj  l'-h  4j  M'-f  ^1  N',  ' 
M  =  ^J5,L'+  4,M'+  C.N',      * 
N  =  ^J,l'-|-  iaM'+  CjN';^ 

with  also  corresponding  inverse  systems ;  so  that 

LX-fMY-hNZ  =   (<l,  x'-h  4i  Y^-f  ^iZ')L+ + 

=  X'(fl',  L4-«,M-|-a,N)H- + 

=  x'L'  +  y'M'-f  z'j^'; 
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and  thus  lx+my+nz  is  an  invariant  for  all  positions  of  the 

origin  and  of  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  if  it  vanishes^  the  system 

is  reducible  to  a  single  force  of  translation. 

78.3  Let  this  invariant  be  denoted  by  kr^  so  that,  k  being 

constant,  K  is  also  constant :  that  is,  let 

LX-HMY  +  NZ  =  KB;  (132) 

then  we  have  the  following  interpretation  of  k.     Replacing 

L,  M,  N,  X,  Y,  z  by  their  values  g^ven  in  (101)  and  (106),  we  have 

Ba{cosacosA  +  cos)3cosfi+cosycosi^}  =:  xr; 

consequently  if  <f>  is  the  angle  between  the  action-line  of  B  and 

the  rotation-axis  of  o,  ,  ^  . 

x=.acos<f>;  (133) 

that  is,  K  is  the  component  of  a  along  the  action-line  of  b;  and 

this  is  consequently  constant  for  all  origins  and  for  all  systems 

of  coordinate  axes. 

As  K  =  0,  when  the  system  of  forces  is  reducible  to  a  single 
resultant,  therefore,  from  (133),  tp  =z  90°;  that  is,  the  rotation- 
axis  of  the  resultant-couple  is  perpendicular  to  the  action-line 
of  B,  and  consequently  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  trans- 
lation lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  of  the  resultant  couple; 
which  is  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  case  in 
Art.  70.  Thus  there  are  three  forces  acting  in  the  plane  of  the 
couple :  viz.  B,  and  the  two  forces  of  the  couple.  These  may 
evidently  be  compounded  into  a  single  force.  As  the  arm  of 
the  couple  may  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane  without  alter- 
ing the  e£^t  of  the  couple,  let  it  be  so  arranged  that  the  line  of 
action  of  each  of  its  forces  may  be  parallel  to  that  of  b;  and  thus 
if  b'  is  a  force  and  a  an  arm  such  that  B'a  =  G,  we  shall  have 
three  parallel  forces  b%  —  b',  and  b  acting  in  one  aiid  the  same 
plane,  and  these  manifestly  have  a  single  resultant,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  B. 

Its  position,  or  the  equations  which  determine  the  position  of 
the  action-line  of  this  resultant,  may  be  found  as  follows :  As 
(j^>y»  ^)  ^  (129)  is  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  b,  (129)  are 
the  equations  to  that  line;  and  they  may  be  put  into  the  follow- 
ing form : 

M-N  =  x(y  +  z)-ar(Y  +  z) 

=  x(;r-hy-|-;?)^;ir(x  +  Tr  +  z)j 
M— N 

,      ^^  x  +  Y-j-z  _  l±y±£. 

X  X  +  Y  4  z  ' 
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and  therefore  from  the  symmetry  of  the  right-hand  member 

M  — N  N  — L  L— M 


X  +  Y  +  Z         •^         x  +  Y  +  Z  X  +  T  +  Z 


X  Y  Z 

Or  the  equations  (129)  may  be  put  into  the  following  form: 
multiplying  the  second  by  z  and  the  third  by  y,  and  subtractings 
we  have 

MZ  — NY  =  X(Z;?  +  Yy)  — (Z«-|-Y*)a? 

=  x(xa?+Yy+Z2:)— a?(x»+Y"  +  z*) 
=  x(x;r  +  Yy  +  Zir)— ;rB.»; 

MZ  — NY 

a?+ — 

MZ— NT  NX  — LZ  LY— KX 


a.+  _^ —       y+  :zi—       "  + 


""'  ""*  -;      (134) 


X  Y  Z 

and  either  system  is  that  of  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  single  resultant,  which  is  plainly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
resultant  b  acting  at  the  origin. 

Kl  =  m=:N=:0,  that  is,  if  G  =  0,  then  k  =  0  identically, 
and  the  condition  requisite  for  a  single  resultant  of  translation 
is  satisfied ;   in  this  case  the  resultant  passes  through  the  origin. 

79.]  If  the  impressed  forces  are  parallel,  the  condition  (130) 
is  satisfied,  and  the  system  admits  of  a  single  resultant  of  trans- 
lation.    Let  the  forces  be  p^,  p„  ...  P,,  and  be  applied  at  the 

points  (a?i,  jCi,  Zi),  (^a,  y^,  ^.)>  . . .  {^ny  Jfnf  ^n)  i    ^^^ 

X  =  2.P  COS  a  =  cos  a  a.P, 

Y  =  XPCOSjS  =  COS^XP, 

z  =  2.P  cos  y  =  cos  y  5.P;  ^ 
.-.     E«  =  x«+Y*  +  z*  =  (2.P)«; 
.-.     E  =  xp; 
and  consequently  from  (135), 

cosa=-  =  cosa,       cosi  =  cosft       cose  =  cosy;       (136) 

that  is,  the  resultant  of  translation  at  the  origin  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  impressed  forces,  and  acts  along  a  line  which  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components.     Again, 


(135) 
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Lc=  C0SC2.Py— COsiXP^,  ' 

M  =  cosaxP^— coscxpa?,    ►  (137) 

N  =  COS  J2.P;r— cosaxpy;  ^ 
.-.     o«  =  (3!.Par)«  +  (XPy)»  +  (2.P^)» 

—  {cos  a  XPa? +COS  S  XPy +cos  c  s.Pj?}*  ;    (138) 

and  hereby  may  cosA^  cosfx^  cosi;^  equations  (106)^  be  found. 

Prom  (137)  we  have 

Lcosa  +  Mcosd+Ncosc  =  0; 
and  therefore  &om  (136)^ 

LX  +  MT  +  NZ  =  0, 
which  is  the  condition  requisite  that  the  system  should  be  redu- 
cible to  a  single  force  of  translation.  Let  b  be  this  force ;  a^hjC 
the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action ;  (^^  y\  z)  its  point  of 
application]  then  introducing  at  the  origin  two  equal  and  op- 
posite forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  B  and  acts  along  a  line 
of  action  parallel  to  that  of  b,  we  have  a  force  acting  at  the 
origin  equal  to  B^  and  in  a  parallel  line  of  action^  and  a  couple 
each  of  whose  forces  is  b^  and  whose  arm  is  r,  where 

r«  =  (y  cos  c— i  cos  5)*  +  (i  cos  flj— 5  cos  <?)*  -i-  (5  cos  J— j?  cos  a)', 
and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  rotation-axis  of  which  are 

ycosc— ^cosi       ^  cos  a  — ^  cose       5cosi— ycosa 

T  T  f 


(139) 


then,  as  this  system  is  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  impressed  parallel  forces,  we  have 
B  cos  a  =  cos  a  2.P,  1 

BCOSJ  =  C0S/3XP,     ►  (140) 

Bcosc  =  cosy35.P;^ 
whence  squaring  and  adding, 

B*  =  (2.p)%  and  therefore  b  =  s.p.  (141) 

.*.     cosa  =  cosa,       cosd  =  co8/3,       cose  =  cosy; 

,-.     a  =:  o,       i  =  i3,       c  =  y.  (142) 

Also 

L  =  B(yco8y— ^cosjS)  =  cosyXPy— cosjSa.pj?,  ^ 
M  =  B(icoso  — ^cosy)  =  cosaXP^^  — cosyXPa?,    -       (143) 
N  =  B  (^  cos  /3  — y  cos  a)  =  cos  )3  s.Pa? — cos  a  2.Py. 
Thus  (141)  and  (142)  assign  the  magnitude  and  direction-angles 
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of  the  line  of  action  of  the  single  resultant ;  and  as  (x,  y,  z)  is 
any  point  in  that  line  of  action,  (143)  are  the  equations  to  it; 
and  the  resultant  is  defined  in  all  its  incidents. 

80.]  Another  property  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  requires 
notice.  In  the  preceding  Article  the  magnitude,  line  of  action, 
and  direction  of  the  resultant  have  been  deduced  from  the  similar 
incidents  of  the  acting  parallel  forces ;  and  the  fourth  incident, 
viz.  the  points  of  application,  have  not  been  brought  under  con* 
sideration.  In  (143),  which  are  the  equations  to  the  line  of 
action  of  b,  {x,  ^,  z)  is  any  point  in  that  line.  Suppose,  however, 
all  the  forces  to  act  at  definite  points,  so  that  (or,  y,  z)  in  the 
right-hand  members  of  (143)  have  given  values;  also  suppose 
the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  forces  at  their  points  of  applications 
to  be  turned  through  equal  angles  in  the  same  or  in  parallel 
planes,  so  that  the  system  consists  of  parallel  forces  after  the 
change  of  Une  of  action ;  and  consequently  has  a  single  resultant* 
Now  the  magnitude  of  this  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  g^ven  forces,  and  the  line  of  action  is  parallel  to  those  of 
the  acting  forces;  and  both  these  quantities  are  independent 
of  the  particular  system  of  coordinate  axes,  consequently  a,  jS,  y 
are  indeterminate,  and  the  point  of  application  of  B  must  be 
consistent  with  this  condition.     But  from  (143) 

~  =  -^ ^= ;  (144) 

cos  a  cos/3  cosy      ' 

.'.     b5— i.Pa?  =  By— a.Py  =  nz—^Fz  =  0;       (145) 

.•.     a?  =  ,         y=  — ^,         z=  ;        (146) 

the  point  {x,  ^,  z)  is  the  point  at  which  the  resultant  is  applied 
in  all  these  cases,  and  consequently  is  called  tie  centre  of  the 
parallel  forces. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  is  determined : 

Ex.  1.  Four  parallel  forces  2,  4,  6,  8  are  applied  at  the  angles 
of  a  square  the  length  of  the  side  of  which  \B2ai  find  the  centre 
of  these  parallel  forces. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  square  be  the  plane  of  (or,  y),  and  let  the 
origin  be  at  the  centre  of  the  square.  Let  {a,  a,  0)  be  the  point 
of  application  of  2,  (—a,  a,  0)  of  4,  and  so  on ;  then 
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2.P  =  E  =  20  ; 

2.Pa?=0;         2.Py=:— 8fl;         35.P;?=0: 

2a 

,\     5  =  0;         ^= —;        i  =  0. 

5 

81.]  The  last  case  mentioned  in  Art.  70,  viz.  that  in  which  r 
and  6  have  both  finite  magnitudes,  remains  for  discussion.  In 
reference  to  an  origin  and  a  system  of  coordinate  axes,  both 
of  which  are  arbitrarily  chosen,  the  system  of  forces  is  reduced 
to  a  force  of  translation  acting  at  the  origin,  and  to  a  couple 
whose  moment  is  o,  the  line  of  action  of  b  and  the  rotation-axis 
of  o  being  given  by  (101)  and  (106). 

Whatever  point  is  taken  as  the  origin  the  magnitude  of  B  is 
the  same ;  all  its  lines  of  action  are  parallel,  and  its  direction 
is  the  same. 

But  the  value  of  o  varies  as  the  place  of  the  origin  varies, 
because  l,  m,  n  depend  on  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  forces;  and  if  l,,  Mo,  No  are  the  values  of  l,  m,  n 
at  the  new  origin  (x^,  y^,  z^),  then  by  Art.  76,  the  new  axes 
being  parallel  to  the  former, 

L,  =  L  — Z^o+Y-^o,   ^ 

Mo   =  M  — X;?o+ZiPo^      '  (147) 

No   =N-Y;ro  +  Xyo;- 

also  if  the  axes  are  changed,  see  Art.  78, 

LX  +  MY  +  NZ  =  l'x'  +  M'^  +  N'z'  =  KB;  (148) 

and  if  <f>  is  the  angle  between  the  action-line  of  b  and  the  rota- 
tion-axis of  G, 

GC06<f>  =  k;  (149) 

80  that  the  resolved  part  of  every  moment-axis  along  the  line 
of  action  of  b  is  constant.  These  are  properties  of  a  which  have 
already  been  investigated. 

And  further  let  it  be  observed  that  of  all  axes  passing  through 
a  g^ven  point,  that  corresponding  to  o  is  the  one  whose  moment 
or  moment-axis  is  the  greatest ;  for  the  moment  of  the  impressed 
couples  with  respect  to  a  rotation-axis  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to 
that  of  G  is  G  cos  0,  as  is  plain  from  the  law  of  resolution  of  such 
moment-axes;  and  as  G  cos  ^  is  less  than  G,  it  follows  that  of  all 
lines  passing  through  a  given  point,  the  rotation-axis  of  the 
resultant  couple  is  that  with  respect  to  which  the  moment-axis 
is  the  greatest.    For  this  reason  g  is  called  tie  complete  or 

PBICE,  VOL.  III.  o 
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principal  moment-axis  with  reference  to  the  point  which  is  called 
tie  momenUcentre.  Hence  also  we  infer  that  at  a  given  moment- 
centre  the  moment-axis  is  the  same  for  all  axes  which  are  in- 
clined at  the  same  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  principal  moment ; 
that  is^  all  axes  of  equal  moment  with  reference  to  a  given 
moment-centre  form  a  right  circular  cone  which  has  the  axis 
of  principal  moment  for  its  axis  of  figure. 

82.]  Since  acos^  =  k  =  a  constant^  o  has  its  least  value 
when  cos <f>  has  its  greatest;  that  is^  when  <f>  ==  0^  and  when  the 
rotation-axis  coincides  with  the  line  of  action  of  b. 

Let  {xo,  jfoi  ^o)  l>e  the  moment-centre  at  which  this  circum- 
stance takes  place ;  then 

X  Y  Z  R  a  ^        ^ 

and  replacing  l,^  Mo^  Nq  hy  their  values  given  in  (128)^ 

X  Y  Z  b'         ^         ^ 

whence  we  have 

NY  — MZ  M  — NX  MX  — LY 


-;        (162) 


X  Y  Z 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  straight  line  whose  current  coor- 
dinates are  x^,  y^,  z^ ;  and  as  no  other  relation  is  given  between 
^n}  yaj  ^o»  that  point  may  be  anywhere  on  this  line ;  and  con- 
sequently this  straight  line  is  the  locus  of  those  moment-centres 
at  which  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment  coincides 
with  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  translation.  This  line 
is  called  tie  central  axis  of  the  system  {Hauptdrehlinie) ;  and 
any  plane  perpendicular  to  it  is  called  a  central  plane.  If  the 
system  is  reducible  to  a  single  force  of  translation^  that  force 
evidently  acts  along  the  central  axis;  and  for  this  reason  (134) 
and  (152)  are  identical. 

At  all  points  of  this  line  the  principal  moment  is  a  minimum 
and  is  x ;  and  k  is  called  tfi^  central  principal  moment :  and  its 
rotation-axis  coincides  with  the  line  of  action  of  B.   Consequently 

The  central  axis  is  that  line  along  which  the  system  of  forces 
produces  a  pressure  of  translation  =  b;  and  which  is  also  the 
rotation-axis  of  the  resultant  couple  whose  moment  is  x.  Thus 
the  forces  produce  a  shifting  pressure  along  the  central  axis  and 
a  tendency  to  make  the  body  rotate  about  the  same  line.    This  is 
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indeed  the  most  simple  form  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  which 
the  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced^  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  result  is  most  important ;  but  the  complexity  of  the  equations 
(152)  often  precludes  us  from  making  that  use  of  them  which  we 
mighty  were  they  more  simple^  and  the  reduction  to  a  single 
force  of  translation  and  to  a  couple  whose  moment-axis  is  o  is 
employed  in  preference. 

These  results  might  have  been  arrived  at  from  investigating 
the  locus  of  those  moment-centres  at  which  the  principal  mo- 
ment is  a  minimum^  viz.  when  Xo,  y^y  z^  vary  so  that 

Go*  =  (L-Zyo-i-T2:o)*  +  (M-X2:o  +  Z;roV-|-(N-YiPo+Xyo)* 

is  a  minimum ;  and  we  should  have  the  following  results  : 

(1)  With  respect  to  moment-centres  taken  at  any  point  in 
space^  the  moment  of  the  rotation-axis  coincident  with  the 
central  axis  is  the  least.  Thus  k  is  ^ii^  minimum  maximorum 
moment 

(2)  If  any  point  of  the  central  axis  is  taken  as  the  moment- 
centre^  of  all  axes  of  rotation  passing  through  that  pointy  that 
coincident  with  the  central  axis  has  the  greatest  moment. 

83.]  The  following  is  another  mode  of  demonstrating  the  pre- 
ceding results.  In  fig.  42^  let  o  be  the  original  moment-centre ; 
OR  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  of  translation  acting  at  it ;  og 
the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  principal  couple  at  o :  let 
GOK  =r  <f>^  so  that 

LX  +  MY  +  NZ 

cosd)  =  ; 

^  GR 

resolve  og  into  two  parts,  one  along,  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular to  OR;  then  the  part  along  OR  is  G  cos <^,  and  that  per- 
pendicular to  OR  is  G  sin  <^;  the  rotation-axis  of  G  cos<f>  is  or, 
and  that  of  g  sin  <^  is  a  line  in  the  plane  containing  og  and  or  : 
at  o  draw  op  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  and  take  op  of  a 
length  such  that  R  x  of  =  g  sin  <^ ;  at  p  introduce  two  equal 
and  opposite  forces,  each  of  which  is  eqaal  to  R,  and  whose  line 
of  action  is  parallel  to  that  of  R  :  then  the  couple  whose  arm  is 
OP,  and  whose  force  is  r,  neutralizes  the  couple  whose  moment- 
axis  is  ON ;  and  there  remain  (1)  the  force  r  acting  at  p,  and  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  original  line  of  action  of  R,  and  (2)  a  couple 
whose  moment-axis  is  G  cos  <^,  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  along 
OR.  Let  the  rotation-axis  be  transferred  parallel  to  itself  so  as 
to  pass  through  p,  and  we  have  finally  a  force  of  translation  r 

o  2 
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acting  along  fb^  and  a  couple  whose  rotation-axis  is  along  the 
line  of  action  of  B^  and  whose  moment-axis  is  G  cos  <p,  which  =  k. 
Thus  the  line  through  f^  and  parallel  to  ob^  is  the  central-axis ; 
and  its  equation  may  thus  be  found.     It  passes  through  f,  and 

its  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to  x^  y,  z.  Since  of=  -  sin  0^ 

and  OP  is  perpendicular  to  ob  and  to  og^  the  coordinates  of  p  are 

NY  — MZ  LZ  — NX  MX  — LY 


consequently  the  equations  to  pb  are 

NY— MZ  LZ  — NX  MX  — LY 


a? :; V :: ;?  — • 


X  Y  Z 

which  are  the  equations  to  the  central  axis. 

As  OP  is  perpendicular  to  both  OG  and  pb,  it  is  the  shortest 
line  between  the  rotation-axes  of  g  and  of  k. 

If  OP  =  r,  we  have 

B/srGsin^^  K  =  GCOS0;  (IS3) 

.-.     B«r»  +  K»  =  G»:  (154) 

therefore  g,  the  principal  moment  at  a  pointy  is  the  same  at  all 
points  for  which  r  is  constant;  that  isj  at  all  points  equally 
distant  from  the  central  axis;  and  therefore  the  locus  of  all 
moment-centres^  at  which  the  principal  moments  are  equalj  is  a 
circular  cylindrical  surface^  of  which  the  central  axis  is  the  axib 
of  figure ;  and  at  all  points  along  the  same  generating  line  of 
this  cylinder,  the  rotation-axes  of  the  principal  moments  are 
parallel,  and  all  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  touching  the  cylinder 
along  the  generating  line. 

But  the  directions  of  the  rotation-axes  change  as  we  pass  from 
one  generating  line  to  another ;  for  since  <f>  is  the  angle  between 
the  central  axis  and  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment 
corresponding  to  a  moment-centre  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
central  axis  we  have  from  (153) 

tan0=— ;  (155) 

and  this  is  therefore  constant  for  all  points  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  mentioned  above;  and  as  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
central  axis  are  proportional  to  x,  y,  z,  and  those  of  the  rotation* 
axis  of  the  principal  moment  g  to  l,  m,  n,  these  lines  in  general 
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do  not  meet :  and  therefore  if  a  section  is  made  of  the  cylin- 
drical surface  mentioned  above  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
central  axis^  and  the  principal  moment-axes  are  drawn  for  the 
moment-centres  situated  in  this  circular  section,  they  will  form 
a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet,  having  the  central  axis 
for  its  axijs  of  figure. 

84.]  These  theorems  however,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  may 
be  investigated  more  easily  by  the  following  process  : 

Let  a  point  in  the  central  axis  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  let 
the  central  axis  be  the  axis  of  z;  so  that  the  system  of  forces 
consists  of  a  force  of  translation  r  acting  along  the  z-slxib,  and 
a  couple  whose  moment  is  k  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  the  ;2;-axis 
also.  At  (2^0^  yof  0)  let  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  each 
equal  to  B  and  acting  parallel  to  the  2r-axis,  be  introduced ;  and 
let  Go  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple,  of  which  let  L^, 
Me,  No  be  the  axial  components  :  then 

Lo=-Ryo,  Ma  =  Ra?o,  No=K;  (156) 

.-.      Go»  =  R»(V-|-yo')+K».  (157) 

Let  a?o'+yo"  =  ''%  aiid  let  <f>  be  the  -^-direction  angle  of  the 
rotation-axis  of  Go ;   then 

No  =  Go  cos^  =  K;  (158) 

Gosin^  =  (Lo'+Mo')*  =  Rr;  (159) 

V+yo^  =  ^(tan(^)».  (160) 

From  these  equations  we  have  the  following  theorems : 

(1)  All  moment-centres  of  equal  principal  moment  are  on  the 
surface  of  a  right  circular  cylinder,  of  which  the  central  axis  is 
the  axis  of  revolution. 

For  fipom  (157)  we  have 

V-fyo'  =  ^^^;  •  (161) 

the  right-hand  member  of  which  is  constant,  if  Go  is  constant ; 
and  consequently  all  the  moment-centres,  at  which  Go  is  con- 
stant, lie  on  the  surface  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  whose 
equation  is  (161). 

Also  the  greater  Go  is,  the  greater  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  farther  is  the  moment-centre  from  the  central  axis ;  and 
the  least  value  of  Go  is  k. 

(2)  At  all  points  of  equal  principal  moments,  the  rotation- 
axis  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the  central  axis. 
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This  follows  from  (158),  because  cos  ^  =  — ;  hence  <f>  is  con- 
stant when  Go  is  constant,  and  the  equation  to  the  cylinder  in 
(161)  becomes  .,     ^. 

V+^.'='^-^^.  (162) 

Also  at  ail  points  in  the  same  generating  line  of  this  cylinder, 
the  principal  rotation-axes  are  parallel,  and  lie  in  the  plane 
which  touches  the  cylinder  along  that  generating  line.  Hence 
also  the  larger  Go  becomes,  the  smaller  is  cos  ^,  and  if  Go  =00, 
0  =  90"";  and  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  rotation- 
axis  and  the  central  axis  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
moment-centre  from  the  central  axis,  the  rotation-axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  axis  only  when  the  moment-centre  is 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

(3)  The  rotation-axes  of  the  principal  moments  for  the  mo- 
ment-centres lying  in  the  circle  given  in  (161)  are  in  the  surface 
of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet  of  which  the  central 
axis  is  the  axis  of  figure. 

By  reason  of  (156)  the  equations  of  the  rotation-axis  corre- 
sponding to  the  moment-centre  (Xq,  yo,  0)  are 

^i:fL=i^Zi:i  =  f;  (163) 

from  which  and  (162),  eliminating  x^  andyo>  we  have 

a?'+y*-^'(tan(^)«  =  ^(tan0)»;  (164) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one 
sheet,  of  which  the  z-axiB,  that  is,  the  central  axis,  is  the  axis  of 
figure. 

This  theorem  is  only  a  special  one  of  a  general  class;  viz. 
given  the  locus  of  the  moment-centre  to  find  the  equation  to 
the  ruled  surface  generated  by  the  corresponding  rotation-axis 
of  the  principal  moment.     For  from  (163)  we  have 

consequently  if  the  moment-centre  moves  along  a  given  curve 
in  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  a  relation  is  given  between  x^  and  y^,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  preceding  values  of  x^  and  y^  in  that 
relation  will  give  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface  which  is 
generated  by  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment.  The 
following  theorem  is  an  example  of  such  a  ruled  surface : 
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(4)  For  all  moment-oentres  lying  in  a  straight  line  cutting 
the  central  axes  at  right  angles^  the  corresponding  rotation-axes 
of  the  principal  moments  lie  on  the  surface  of  a  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid. 

Let  the  straight  Une  on  which  the  moment-centre  is  be  the 
axis  of  X,  so  that  the  moment-centre  is  (a?o>  0^  0) ;  consequently 
L»  =  0^  Mo  7=  BOTo;  No  =  k;  and  the  equations  to  the  rotation- 
axis  of  the  principal  moment  are 

•To  Jl  JL 

.'.     Ky  =  IBLXZ',  (167) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

Also  generally  if  the  moment-centre  moves  along  a  straight 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to^  but  does  not  cut^  the  central  axisj 
the  rotation-axis  lies  on  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 

(5)  The  line  whose  equations  are  (163)  is  eyidently  perpen- 
dicular to  that  which  passes  through  the  origin  and  (x^jy^); 
consequently  this  latter  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
central  axis  and  the  principal  rotation-axis  corresponding  to 

(6)  The  plane  which  contains  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant and  the  principal  rotation-axis  at  a  given  moment-centre 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  drawn  from  that  centre  at  right 
angles  to  the  central  axis. 

83.]  The  preceding  theorems  supply  means  for  investigating 
certain  general  properties  of  planes  and  lines  with  reference  to 
moment-centres,  and  also  criteria  as  to  the  reduction  of  systems 
of  forces  to  a  force  of  translation,  and  to  a  couple  whose  rotation- 
axis  may  coincide  with  a  given  line  or  be  perpendicular  to  a 
given  plane. 

Whatever  is  the  position  of  a  plane,  that  plane  is  always  a 
momental  plane  with  reference  to  some  point  in  itself  which  is 
the  corresponding  moment-centre :  that  is,  the  system  of  forces 
may  always  be  reduced  to  a  force  of  translation  acting  at  a 
point  in  the  plane,  and  to  a  couple  the  rotation-axis  of  which  is 
normal  to  the  plane. 

If  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis,  it  is  a  central 
plane,  and  the  theorem  is  self-contained. 

If  the  plane  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis,  at  the 
point  where  the  central  axis  intersects  it,  let  a  line  be  drawn  in 
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the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis ;  and  along  this  line 
let  a  distance  r  be  taken  of  such  a  length  that  if  ^  is  the  angle 
between  the  central  axis^  and  the  normal  to  the  plane^ 

r  =  -tan«^;  (168) 

then  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  this  line  is  the  moment- 
centre  ;  and  the  normal  to  the  plane  at  it  is  the  principal  rota- 
tion-axis ;  and  the  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis  is  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

When  the  equation  to  the  plane  is  given,  the  coordinates  of 
its  moment-centre  may  be  found  by  the  following  process : 

Let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be 

Aar  +  By  +  C^r  =  D;  (169) 

and  let  the  moment-centre  in  the  plane  be  (a?o,  y©^  ^o) )  then  as 
the  equations  to  the  corresponding  rotation-axis  are 

—  R^o  R^o  K 

and  as  this  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane,  we  have 

A      _    ®     _  c . 
— R^o  ""  R^o  ""  K* 

•■•  '•  =  "•   ^-"-s-    '-V         <"•" 

which  assign  the  moment-centre  of  the  plane  (169). 

The  value  of  z^  shews  that  the  moment-centre  lies  in  the  in- 
tersection of  the  given  plane  by  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  {x^  y\ 
and  passing  through  the  point  at  which  the  given  plane  cuts 
the  central  axis ;  and  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes 
is  perpendicular  to  both  the  central  axis  and  the  principal  rota- 
tion-axis. For  a  series  of  parallel  planes,  the  values  of  x^  and  y^ 
are  constant;  consequently  all  the  moment-centres  lie  in  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

Hence  also  if  (^o^  y©^  ^o)  is  the  moment-centre,  the  equation 
to  the  corresponding  momental  plane  is 

— Ryo^+R^oy4-K:(2f— ;2:o)  =  ^'  (171) 

86.]  And  to  consider  this  problem  more  generally,  let  the 
system  be  referred  to  an  origin  and  coordinate-axes  taken  arbi- 
trarily;  then  from  the  comparison  of  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  of  the  plane  (169),  and  of  the  axial  components  of  the 
principal  moment-axis  given  in  (128),  we  have 
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i  ""  B  ^  0 

_  I^X  +  MY  +  NZ^ 

""   AX  +  BY4-CZ' 

DX  +  BN  — CM      1 


yo  = 


^0    = 


AX-f  BY  +  CZ 
DY  +  CL— AN 
AX  +  BY-f  OZ' 
PZ  +  AM  — BL 


(172) 


(173) 


AX-f  BY  +  CZ 

Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  moment-centres  of  the  three 
coordinate  planes  are^ 


Of  the  plane  (y,  z), 

-  -  -  {Z,X)y 


N 


af=—  -, 


y=7^ 


X 

L 

z=. ; 

Y 

z=Q; 


(174) 


z    "      z 
all  which  points  eyidentlj  lie  in  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

and  which  is  the  momental  plane  of  the  origin ;  and  hence  also 
we  infer  that  the  moment-centres  of  the  three  coordinate  planes 
lie  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin  of  coordinates. 

Also  if  Go  is  the  principal  moment-axis  with  reference  to  the 
point  (a?oi  yfii  Zo)  given  in  equations  (173), 


(a«  +  b»  +  cO* 

Go  =  ^ : KR. 


(175) 


AX-l-BY-f  CZ 

Hence  if  g^  g,,  g.  are  the  principal  moment-axes  of  the  planes 
of  {y,  z)j  {Zy  x\  and  {x,  y)  respectively, 

KB>  KB>  KB.  /tf/y\ 

the  moment-centres  of  these  planes  to  which  these  moment-axes 
correspond  are  given  in  (174). 

87.]  In  Article  (85)  it  is  demonstrated  that  if 

JLX+By-^cz  =  J}  (177) 

is  the  equation  to  a  momental  plane,  ( — , ,  -)isits  mo- 

^CB  CR       C^ 

ment-centre ;  and  also  that,  if  {x^,  y^,  Zo)  is  a  moment-centre, 

-E^o^-f  Barojr  +  K(2r-.;?o)  =  0  (178) 

is  its  momental  plane.    Now  from  these  relations  problems  of 
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the  following  natnre  arise :  (1)  Given  the  locos  of  the  moment- 
centres,  find  the  envelope  of  the  corresponding  momental-planes ; 
this  will  evidently  be  generally  a  developable  surface,  and  the 
problem  is  the  discovery  of  its  equation ;  and  (2)  Given  the  law 
according  to  which  momental  planes  are  drawn,  to  find  the 
locus  of  the  corresponding  moment-centres.  The  following  are 
examples  of  these  problems : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes,  when 
the  locus  of  the  corresponding  moment-centres  is  a  plane. 

Let  {x^^y^y  z^)  be  the  moment-centre;  and  let  the  plane  in 
which  it  always  is  be 

A^o  +  BjTo-fC^r,  =  0,  (179) 

the  origin,  the  position  of  which  on  the  central  axis  is  arbitrary, 
being  taken  at  the  point  where  the  central  axis  intersects  this 
plane.  Consequently  making  x^^  y^,  z^  to  vary,  and  equating 
the  ratios  of  the  coefficients  of  the  differentials  of  x^,  y^y  z^  in 
(178)  and  (179),  we  have 

Uy  JLX  ^       K  ^ 

A    """"    B    "        c' 
BK  AK 

CB  "^  OR  ^         ' 

which  assign  a  point  in  the  plane  of  (179),  and  which  lies  in  the 
line  of  its  intersection  with  the  plane  of  (ar,  y) ;  and  this  point 
is,  as  (170)  shew,  the  moment-centre  of  the  plane  (179);  conse- 
quently all  the  momental  planes,  corresponding  to  the  moment- 
centres  in  (179),  pass  through  the  moment-centre  of  that  plane, 
which  is  thus  the  envelope  of  them. 

Let  lines  drawn  in  a  plane  from  the  moment-centre  of  the 
plane  be  called  rays ;  then  from  the  preceding  result  the  follow- 
ing theorems  arise : 

If  the  moment-centre  of  a  plane  lies  in  the  line  of  intersection 
of  it  with  another  plane,  the  moment-centre  of  the  latter  plane 
also  lies  in  the  same  line  of  intersection. 

The  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  lying  in  a  ray 
intersect  in  that  ray ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ray  is  the  locus  of 
the  moment-centres  of  all  planes  passing  through  that  ray. 

The  moment-centres  of  all  planes  which  pass  through  one  and 
the  same  point  lie  in  a  plane  which  is  the  momental  plane  of 
the  point  through  which  all  the  planes  pass. 

If  the  moment-centre  is  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  so  that  in  (179) 
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A  =  B  =  0^  then  from  (180)  the  origin  is  the  moment-centre;, 
and  the  orig^  of  rays ;  so  that  all  the  momental  planes  corre- 
sponding to  moment-centres  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  pass  through 
the  origin. 

Since  from  (180)  we  have  Aa?-f  By  =  0^  and  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  Cy  all  the  moment-centres  of  the  planes  intersecting 
the  plane  of  {x,  y)  in  the  line  A^+ny  =  0^  lie  in  that  line :  and 
as  this  line  passes  through  the  origin  which  is  the  moment- 
centre  of  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  it  is  a  ray  of  that  plane ;  conse- 
quently the  ray  is  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  all  the 
planes  passing  through  that  ray. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes  corre- 
sponding to  moment-centres^  of  which  the  locus  is  a  spherical 
surface;  whose  centre  is  on  the  central  axis. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  sphere  be 

*a'+V+V  =  «*;  (181) 

then  the  envelope  of  the  plane  (178)^  when  x^,  y^,  z^  are  subject 
to  (181),  is        ^.ji«(:r«+y>)«K«^»  =-.K«a«; 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheets 
the  ;2r-axis  being  the  axis  of  figure. 

Ex.  3.    If  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  is  the  ellipse 

— ^  -h  ^j-  =  1,  the  envelope  of  the  corresponding  momental 

planes  is  the  elliptic  cone 

R»(a«y«4.jiia.«)— K»2:»  =  0. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes,  when 
the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  is  a  straight  line. 

Let  the  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  central-axis 
and  the  locus-line  of  the  moment-centres  be  the  axis  of  x^  and 
let  r  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  those  two  lines; 
then  the  line  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  {y,  z)  and  cuts  the  axis 
of  a;  at  a  distance  =  r  from  the  origin.  Let  a  be  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  {Xy  z) ;  so  that  the  equations 
to  the  locus  of  the  moment-centre  {x^y  y^,  z^)  are 

"  ""-  =  -I^  =  -^:  (182) 


0  sin  a        cos  a ' 


then  replacing  x^  and  y^  by  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the 
momental  plane,  we  have 

— tt;?a^tana4-B^y  +  K(j2f— Jgfp)  =  0,  (183) 

p  2 
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whence^  as  Zq  varies,  we  have 

B.ry  +  Kz  =  0;         Eortana+K  =  0; 

which  express  a  straight  line  cutting  the  axis  of  x  at  right 
angles  at  a  distance  = on  the  negative  side  of  the  origin, 

and  inclined  at  an  angle  tan-*  ( )  to  the  plane  of  (y,  z);  and 

thus  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  {y,  z)  to  that  on 
which  (182)  is. 

Consequently  all  the  momental  planes  whose  moment-centres 
are  on  (182)  pass  through  the  line  (184),  which  is  the  envelope 
of  them ;  and  conversely,  the  moment-centres  of  all  momental 
planes  which  pass  through  the  same  straight  line  lie  in  a 
straight  line. 

Now  these  two  lines  have  many  remarkable  relations.  If 
(184)  is  the  locus  of  moment-centres,  all  the  corresponding 
momental  planes  intersect  along  (182).     For  let  (a?,,  y^)  be  a 

moment-centre  on  (184),  and  let =  ^o =  tan  a^ ; 

BO  that  the  equations  to  (184)  become 

KCOta                                         K 
X  z=: =^1;         y  = ^  =  tan  a^  z. 

Consequently  the  equations  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
corresponding  momental  planes  are 

K  K 

a?  = cotaj  =  r:  v= z:=ztanaz. 

E         '         '  "^  Er,  ' 

which  are  the  equations  (182).     Thus  we  have  the  following : 

The  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  on  (182)  intersect 
in  (184),  and  the  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  oA 
(184)  intersect  in  (182). 

As  these  two  lines  have  reciprocal  relations,  they  are  called 
reciprocal  lines,  {gegenlinien.)  It  is  evident  that  to  every  line 
there  is  a  reciprocal  line. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  the  line,  viz.  the  ^-axis,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  of  them  is  also  perpendicular  to  and  inter- 
sects the  central  axis. 

If  7*0  and  r^  are,  irrespectively  of  sign,  the  perpendicular 
distances  between  the  central  axis  and  the  two  reciprocal  lines, 
and  oo  and  a,  are,  also  irrespectively  of  sign,  the  angles  at 
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which  these  lines  are  inclined  to  the  central  axis^  we  have  the 
following  relations : 

ri=-cotao;         tana,  = ;  (1^5) 

.*.     r^tana*  =  fotanoi  = -.  (186) 

If  two  reciprocal  lines  are  coincident,  this  line  is  a  ray  of  all 
planes  passing  through  it.     The  analytical  condition  is 

Brtana-I-K  =  0. 
If  two  reciprocal   lines    are    perpendicular  to  each  otherj 
ao  +  tti  =  90°;  ,.^     K*-f  aVorj  =  0.  (187) 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  a  series  of 
planes,  which  intersect  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 

Let  the  equations  of  the  line  in  which  they  intersect  be 
a?— fo  =  Oj        y— ;2?tana=0; 
80  that  the  equation  to  the  planes  which  pass  through  this  line 
^®  \{X'~ro)+y^zisLaa  =  0, 

where  X  is  an  indeterminate  quantity;  then  by  (170)  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  moment-centre  are 

K  Xk  Xro 

0?  = ,       y=  •       jgr  = -» ; 

utana  "^       Rtana  tana 

which  shew  that  all  the  moment-centres  are  in  the  line  which  is 
reciprocal  to  that  in  which  the  planes  intersect. 

Ex.  6.   Find  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  all  the  planes 
which  touch  the  sphere  a?*+y*4-^'  =  «'. 

Let  the  equation  of  one  of  the  tangent  planes  be 

xco8a-\~ycoap+zcosy  =1  a; 

so  that  by  (170),  if  {Xo,  y©^  Zo)  is  the  moment-centre, 

_  Kcos/3  _      Kcosa  «.     '^     . 

Ecosy  "^  Ecosy  cosy 

.-.     cosa= ^,     cos)3= ,     cosy  =  — ; 

/.     E*a«(V-l-yoO-3^'(V-«')  =  0;  (189) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  two 
sheets,  the  axis  of  figure  of  which  is  the  central  axis. 
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88.]  Although  every  point  in  space  may  be  a  moment-centre 
and  have  a  momental  plane  and  a  principal  rotation-axis  passing 
through  it^  and  although  every  plane  may  be  a  momental  planCj 
and  have  itiS  moment-centre  in  it,  yet  every  straight  line  may 
not  be  a  principal  rotation-axis^  and  may  not  consequently  have 
a  moment-centre  corresponding  to  itself  in  it.  This  result  is 
evident  from  the  properties  of  principal  rotation-axes  which  are 
proved  in  Art.  84 ;  for  every  principal  rotation-axis  touches  a 
cylinder  whose  axis  is  the  central  axis^  its  corresponding  mo- 
ment-centre being  the  point  of  contact^  and  it  is  inclined  to  the 
central  axis  at  an  angle  0  such  that 

tan«^=— ,  (190) 

K 

if  r  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  ^he  given  line  and  the 
central  axis ;  and  this  is  a  relation  between  r  and  ^  which  all 
straight  lines  evidently  do  not  satisfy. 

The  conditions  however  to  be  satisfied  when  a  straight  line  is 
a  principal  rotation-axis,  and  also  the  coordinates  of  its  moment- 
centre,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  the  equations  to  the  straight  line  be 

^^y_J^^_,^  ■  (191) 

^  I  m  n 

and  let  (^o^yo^^o)  be  the  moment-centre  on  it.  Then  comparing 
(191)  with  (156)  and  (157),  we  have 

= =  -  =  -5^-^^ — ^—i  =  — ;  (192) 


and  from  (191), 


which  assign  the  moment-centre.    Also  from  the  two  values  of 
z^,  we  have  the  condition 

(/'-f  «tt')K  =  n^am-^bl).  (195) 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  condition  is  that  if  ^  is  the 

angle  at  which  the  line  is  inclined  to  the  central-axis,  tan  <f>z=:  — ; 

iL 

for  from  the  first  two  members  of  (192)  it  appears  that  the  line 
drawn  from  (ar,,  yo)  ftt  right  angles  to  the  central  axis  is  also 
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perpendicular  to  the  given  straight  line ;   so  that  this  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  them ;  let  it  be  equal  to  r ;  then 

=  K^ ' 

.  .     tan  A  =  — . 

Thus  (193)  and  (194)  assign  the  moment-centre ;   and  if  o^  is 
the  principal  moment  at  it^ 

Go»  =  u«f*4-K«.  (196) 

If  the  origin  and  axes  of  coordinates  are  taken  in  the  most 
general  position^  and  the  equations  to  the  straight  line  are 

I  ^     m     "^     n    ' 

then^  if  this  Une  is  a  principal  rotation-axisj  whose  moment- 
centre  is  (Xo,  yo,  ^o), 

I            _^  m           ^            n 

L— Z^o  +  Y-^,  ■"  M^^X^TTz^   ""  N-Y;Fo+Xyo 

=  il±3I±^,  (197) 

KB  ^         ^ 

whence  x^^  y^^  z^  may  be  determined;  and  the  values  are  similar 
to  those  given  in  (173). 

If  one  of  the  coordinate  axes,  say  the  axis  of  x^  is  a  principal 
rotation-axis,  «»  =  »=0;  y^^=.  z^^=,^\   consequently 

•  ■"""  z  —  y' 

and  the  condition,  when  this  is  the  case,  is 

MY  +  NZ  =  0,  (198) 

and  the  moment-axis  is  l.     A  similar  result  is  true  of  the  other 

axes. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  conditions,  we  can 

hereby  shew  that  if  two  reciprocal  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each 

other,  each  is  then  a  principal  rotation-axis,  the  moment-centres 

being  on  the  axis  of  x  in  the  configuration  of  Art.  87,  Ex.  4. 

For  in  this  case,  by  (186)  and  (187), 

.  K         Br,     ' 

tan  Co  = = ; 

Bfi  K    ' 


(199) 
consequently  both  the  reciprocal  lines  are  principal  rotation-axes. 


*  ""       Bfo  ""     K    ' 
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Let  Go  and  g^  be  the  corresponding  principal  moment-axes; 

^^^^  K  =  Go  cos  ao  =  Gi  cos  Qi, 

=  Gi  sin  ao  ; 
.-.     H = .  (200) 

Go"  Gi«  K«  ^         ^ 

Since  the  product  ro  r^  is  a  constant^  by  (187),  when  the  re- 
ciprocal lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  ^0+^1  is  &  mini- 
mum, when 

ro  =  r,  =  5.  (201) 

in  which  case  ao  =  a^  =  45°,  and  G,  =  G^  =  K  2^ ;  thus  the  two 
reciprocal  lines  are  each  inclined  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  (y,  z). 

Hereby  also  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  principal  rotation-axes 
at  (7*0,  0,  0)  and  at  (  — r^,  0,  0)  make  equal  angles  with  the  re- 
ciprocal lines  at  these  points. 


Section  5. — The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  in  space  to  two 
forces  of  translation  acting  along  lines  which  are  not  in  the  same 
plane. 

89.]  The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  space  to 
two  forces  acting  along  lines  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane, 
and  consequently  do  not  intersect  one  another,  may  be  effected 
in  various  ways.  Each  of  course  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
the  reduction.  The  following  arise  out  of  the  processes  of  com- 
position which  have  been  employed  in  the  preceding  Articles. 

Iiet  us  take  the  most  general  case  of  forces  acting  along  lines 
in  space. 

Let  p  be  the  type-force,  and  fir,  y,  z)  a  point  in  its  line  of 
action,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  its  point  of  application. 
Let  A,  B,  c  be  three  points  taken  arbitrarily  and  fixed ;  and  let 
us  assume  that  the  point  of  application  of  p  is  not  in  the  plane 
containing  a,  b,  c.  Let  p  at  its  point  of  application  be  equi- 
valently  replaced  by  three  forces  along  lines  passing  through 
A,  B,  c  respectively ;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  resolved ; 
then  we  shall  have  three  groups  of  forces,  corresponding  to  the 
points  A,  B,  c  respectively,  each  group  consisting  of  forces  whose 
lines  of  action  have  a  common  point.     Let  the  forces  of  each 
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group  be  compounded  into  a  single  force ;  so  that  the  system  is 
redaced  to  three  forces  acting  each  at  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
point :  let  these  forces  be  respectively  q,  b,,  s  acting  at  a,  b,  c 
respectively.  Let  d  be  a  point  in  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  abb,  acs  ;  and  let  b  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  whose 
lines  of  action  are  ba  and  bd;  and  let  s  be  resolved  into  two 
forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  ca  and  CD :  thus  the  system  is 
reduced  to  three  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  a 
and  to  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  d  ;  let  each 
of  these  groups  be  compounded  into  a  single  force;  then  we 
have  finally  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  a 
and  D  respectively,  and  evidently  do  not  generally  meet  each 
other. 

The  magnitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  these  two  final  re- 
sultants depend  on  the  positions  of  a  and  d,  and  indeed  of  a,  b,  c ; 
and  as  all  these  are  arbitrary,  so  is  the  system  of  the  two  final 
resultants  arbitrary ;  the  extent  to  which  the  arbitrariness  ex- 
tends, that  is,  the  determination  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
elements  of  these  two  resultants  must  be  subject,  will  be  in- 
vestigated hereafter :  at  all  events  the  system  is  not  unique,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  of  forces,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  system 
of  forces  in  space,  is  indeterminate. 

90.]  For  a  second  way  of  reduction,  let  the  forces  and  their 
lines  of  action  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates. 
Let  p,  as  heretofore,  be  the  iype-force,  and  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  transmissibility  let  us  assume  it  to  act  at  the  point 
where  its  line  of  action  intersects  the  plane  of  (or,  y).  At  that 
point  let  it  be  resolved  into  two  forces  the  lines  of  action  of 
which  are  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  respectively. 
Then  all  the  forces  having  been  similarly  resolved,  we  shall  have 
(1)  a  group  of  forces  the  action-Unes  of  which  are  all  in  the 
plane  of  (;r,  y),  and  which  consequently  generally  admit  of  comi- 
poeition  into  a  single  force  of  translation ;  and  (2)  a  group  of 
forces  all  the  action-lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z, 
and  which  can  be  compounded  into  a  single  force  of  translation, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  several  components.  Thus  the  system  is  reduced  to  two 
forces  of  translation,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  do  not  gene- 
rally meet ;  which,  however,  have  the  special  property  that  the 
lines  of  action  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

However,  as  the  origin  and  the  coordinate-axes  are  arbitrary, 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  .  q 
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and  as  the  choice  of  the  coordinate-axis  along  and  perpendicular 
to  which  the  forces  are  resolved  is  also  arbitrary,  so  the  system 
of  the  two  resultants  is  arbitrary ;  and  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  pair  of  forces, 
whose  action-lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  do  not 
meet,  is  indeterminate. 

The  magnitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  these  two  resultants 
may  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  p  be  the  type-force,  and  {Xy  y,  0)  its  point  of  application : 
also  let  sin  0  cos  ^,  sin  0  sin  0,  cos  ^  be  the  direction-cosines  of 
its  line  of  action.  Consequently  if  P  at  its  point  of  application 
is  resolved  into  components  whose  action-lines  are  in  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  (or,  y),  p  sin  0  and  p  cos  ^  are  these 
components  respectively;  and  they  are  applied  at  the  point 
{^f  JIf  0)*  l^t  all  the  forces  be  similarly  resolved :  and  let  Ri 
and  R,  be  the  two  resultants  respectively  in  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  (or,  y\    Then 

R,  =  2.P  cos  B ;  (202) 

and  if  (^,  y,  0)  is  a  point  in  its  line  of  action 

^XPCOSi?  =  ^.PiTCOSd,         y2.Pcostf  =  2.pycosi?j       (203) 

and  compounding  the  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  in  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y\ 

Ri«  =  (2.P  sin  Q  cos  0)«  +  (:6.p  sin  Q  sin  <^)" ;  (204) 

and  the  equation  to  its  line  of  action  is,  see  (60),  Art.  58, 
;r:g.p sin^sin ^— y2.p  sin  0cos  ^=2.p  sin  B (orsin  0— ycos  (^).  (205) 

Thus  the  magnitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  Ui  and  r,  are  de- 
termined. 

If  the  point  (^,  y)  given  in  (203)  lies  in  (205),  the  lines  of 
action  of  Ri  and  r,  intersect,  and  as  these  may  in  that  case  be 
compounded  into  a  single  resultant,  the  system  of  forces  is 
reducible  to  a  single  resultant.  The  substitution  of  (203)  in 
(205)  leads  to  the  condition  (130),  Art.  77. 

91.]  Again,  if  all  the  forces  are  reduced,  as  in  Art.  68,  to  a 
single  force  of  translation  acting  at  an  arbitrarily  chosen  origin, 
and  to  a  single  couple,  we  may  suppose  one  of  the  forces  of  the 
couple  to  act  at  the  origin,  the  other  acting  along  a  determinate 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  former.  Now  the  former 
force  and  the  resultant  of  translation  may  be  compounded  into 
a  single  force  acting  at  the  arbitrarily  chosen  origin ;  and  thus 
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the  system  is  reduced  to  two  forces  of  translation  acting  along 
lines  which  do  not  meet. 

If  the  arm  of  the  resultant  couple  is  turned  in  its  own  plane^ 
the  point  of  application  of  one  of  its  forces^  viz.  of  that  at  the 
origin^  being  unaltered^  the  resultant  of  that  and  of  the  original 
resultant  of  translation  will  varj^  and  consequently  the  system 
of  pair  of  forces  to  which  all  the  forces  may  be  reduced  is  inde- 
terminate. 

The  reduction^  howeverj  admits  of  the  following  simplification : 
Let  B  be  the  resultant  of  translation  at  the  origin^  and  let  a  be 
the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple^  and  let  all  the  other  symbols 
be  employed  as  in  Art.  68  :  let  the  arm  of  the  couple  be  turned 
in  its  own  plane  until  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
B ;  let  B^  and  a  be  the  force  and  the  arm  of  the  couple;  both  of 
these  quantities  being  arbitrary^  but  subject  to  the  condition 
B^a  =  G.  Then^  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  B 
and  the  rotation-axis  of  G^  so  that 

LX  +  MY  +  NZ         K  .   ^^^ 

COS  ^  = =  - ,  (206) 

^  BG  G  ^        ' 

IT 

-  —^  is  the  angle  between  the  action-lines  of  B  and  b%  these 

action-lines  meeting  at  the  origin.  Let  these  forces  be  com- 
pounded into  a  single  force  b^';  then 

b"»  =  b«  -f  2  BB'sin  4^4-  b'«  ;  (207) 

and  the  system  is  reduced  to  the  two  forces  Bf  and  jl^%  the  lines 
of  action  of  which  do  not  meet^  and  the  shortest  distance  between 
them  being  a  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  lines  of  action. 

Also  this  reduction  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  Hues  of  action 
of  the  two  forces  shall  be  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Thus^  as 
before,  let  the  arm  of  the  couple  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
action  of  B ;  and  let  b  be  resolved  into  two  parts  B  sin  <^  and 
Bcos^  respectively  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple :  so  that  there  are,  (1)  three  forces  b^,  ~b^,  Bsin  ^  in  the 
plane  of  the  couple,  the  lines  of  action  of  all  of  which  are  parallel 
and  are  perpendicular  to  the  arm  of  the  couple,  and  the  resultant 
of  which  is  b  sin  ^,  which  acts  in  the  plane  of  the  couple,  at 
right  angles  to  its  arm,  and  at  a  distance  r  from  the  origin 
along  the  arm,  such  that  Br  sin  4^  =  G;  and  (2)  the  force 
B  cos  4^  whose  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple. 

Thus  the  system  is  reduced  to  the  two  forces  Bsin^  and 
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K  COB  <!>  acting  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  which  do 
not  meet;  and  between  which  the  shortest  distance  is  r,  where 

r  =  -4--.  (208) 

Bsm^ 

As  the  line  of  action  of  kcos  <^  passes  through  the  origin  and 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  couple^  its  equations  are 

f  =  ^=i;  (209) 

L         M         N 

and  as  the  line  of  action  of  b  sin  <^  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  couple 
and  passes  at  right  angles  through  the  extremity  of  r  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  the  line  of  action  of  the  original  resultant 
of  translation  and  to  the  rotation-axis  of  the  couplcj  its  equa- 
tions are 

NT— MZ  LZ  — NX  MX  — LT 

X : V : 2!—  : 

Bsm<^    _  ^         Bsm0    _  B8m<^  roinN 

G*X  — LK        ""        G*Y  — MK       ""        Q«Z— NK 

Thus  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  forces  are  determined^  and 
also  the  shortest  distance  between  them. 

As  the  equations  to  the  line  on  which  r  lies  are 

^L_  =  _J^ 1_,  (211) 

NY  — MZ  LZ— NX  MX— LY 

this  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis  whose  equations  are 
given  in  (152),  and  also  intersects  it.  Consequently  we  have 
the  following  theorem : 

If  a  system  of  forces  is  reduced  to  two  forces  of  translation^ 
which  act  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other^  the  shortest 
distance  between  their  lines  of  action  intersects  the  central  axis 
at  right  angles. 

The  sole  indeterminateness  which  is  involved  in  this  mode  of 
reduction  arises  from  the  arbitrary  position  of  the  origin.  When 
that  is  fixed;  all  the  quantities  are  assigned. 

92.]  Also  if  the  system  of  forces  is  reduced  to  the  force  of 
translation  r  acting  along  the  central  axis^  and  to  the  couple  k 
whose  rotation-axis  is  the  central  axis,  we  may  replace  x  by  its 

K      . 

two  equal  and  opposite  forces  each  of  which  is  equal  to  -  ^  if  a  is 

the  length  of  an  arbitrary  arm.  Of  these  two  forces  let  one 
act  along  a  line  passing  through  the  central  axis^  and  of  course 
perpendicular  to  it ;  then  it  and  B  may  be  compounded  into  a 
single  force  r",  such  that 

r"»  =  R»  ^-  ^,  (212) 
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ftnd  there  remaine  the  other  force  of  the  principal  central  conpie 
acting  along  a  line^  perpendicular  indeed  to  the  central  axis  bat 
not  meeting  it^  and  not  meeting  the  action-line  of  n^^ ;  and  the 
shortest  line  between  the  action-line  of  these  two  resultants  is  a, 
which  is  such  that^  if  R'^  is  the  force  of  k^  R^a  £=  K. 

This  reduction  may  also  be  effected  more  generally  by  the 
following  process :  Let  us  suppose  the  central  axis  to  be  the 
axis  of  z;  and  let  b  be  replaced  by  two  forces  b^  and  R,, 
the  actioh-hnes  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  central  axis^  and 
which  pass  through  two  points  Q^  and  q,  on  the  axis  of  s  at 
distances  r^  and  r,  respectively  from  the  origin^  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  it ;  then  we  have 

.-.     ll:=  ^=  5l±1l==  _?^ (213) 

Tn  fx  n  +  r,  n  +  r.  ^         ' 

Let  the  principal  central  couple  be  replaced  by  two  equal  forces 
j£  acting  in  opposite  directions  along  lines  passing  through  qi 
and  q,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^ ;  then 

K  =  R'(ri+r,)-  (214) 

Thus  there  are  now  four  forces^  viz.  R|  and  r^  at  q^^  and  R, 
and  — R^  at  q, ;  each  pair  acts  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
X-axis^  and  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  in  each  pair  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other :  let  p^  be  the  resultant  of  R^  and  r^  which 
act  at  q^^  and  let  p,  be  the  resultant  of  b,  and  —  r'  which  act  at 
q, ;  then 

p,>  =  R,*-|-B^*;        p,"  =  r,'+r'*;  (216) 

so  that  the  system  is  now  reduced  to  the  two  forces  p^  and  p,j 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  action-lines  of  which  is  f^  +  r,. 
As  to  the  action-lines  of  P,  and  p,  ;  let  0^  and  0,  be  the  angles 
between  them  and  the  central  axis ;  then 

r'  =  p,  sin  tfi  =  p,  sin  tf, ;  (216) 

Bj=PiCOS(?j;         B,  =  p,cos(?,;  (217) 

consequently        Pj  cos  0^  -f  p,  cos  ^,  =  b  ;  (218) 

p,  sin  tfi  =  Pa  sin  tf,  =  ;  (219) 

^i  +  ^t 
Pin  cos  (?i  =  p,r,  cos(?, ;  (220) 

tan(?,       tan(?,           K  ,       ^ 
^= ;                          (221) 

so  that  if  r,  and  r,  are  given^  the  forces  and  their  incidents  are 
completely  determined. 
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98.]  In  reference  to  this  system  of  two  forces  to  which  the 
general  system  has  been  reduced^  the  following  theorems  are 
noteworthy : 

(1)  On  comparing  (221)  with  (186)  it  appears  that  the  action- 
lines  of  Fi  and  p,  are  reciprocal  lines ;  consequently  as  the  posi* 
tion  of  a  line  is  given  when  that  of  its  reciprocal  line  is  given^ 
so  if  the  action-line  of  one  force  is  given  that  of  the  other  force 
is  also  given. 

(2)  Let  Qi  and  Gt  be  the  principal  moments  at  qi  and  q, ; 
then  evidently^ 

0|  cos  01  =  Gj  cos  0,  =  K ; 

therefore  from  (220),  J!l.  =  ^;  (222) 

which  gives  the  ratio  of  the  principal  moments  at  qi  and  q,. 

(3)  The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  of  which  the  line-repre- 
sentatives of  Fi  and  F|  are  opposite  edges  is  constant.  For  let 
v  be  the  volume,  then 

v=^(r,-l-r,)sin(tf,  +  tfO 
=    '      *  {Fj  sin tfj  F,  cos 0, +Pi  cos $t  F,  sin  tf,} 


6       n+r, 
=  ";  (223) 

which  is  constant ;  and  consequently  the  volume  of  the  tetra- 
hedron is  constant  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  two  forces 
which  equivalently  replace  a  system  of  forces. 

If  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  vanishes,  the  two  forces  act 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  system  is  reducible,  either  to  a  single 
force  of  translation,  or  to  a  couple :  that  is,  either  k=:0,  or  k=0. 

Hence  also  it  is  evident  that  if  four  forces  aro  in  equilibrium, 
the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  constructed  on  the  line-representa- 
tives of  any  two  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tetrahedron  constructed 
on  the  line-representatives  of  the  other  two. 

(4)  If  the  action-lines  of  p^  and  f,  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  then  0i  +  0,  =  90°;  sin  (^^  =  cos  0^ ;  sin 0,  =  coaOi ;  and 
consequently  tan  0^  tan  ^^  =:  1  : 

^i^  =  r7;         tantfi=:ri-;         tand,  =  r,-;        (224) 

A  K,  K.  ^ 

whence  if  any  one  of  the  four  quantities  r^,  r„  O^,  0^  is  given, 
all  the  others  are  given :  as,  however,  the  number  of  equations 
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oonnectiiig  the  unknown  quantities  is  less  by  one  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities^  the  number  of  ways  is  infinite  in 
which  a  system  of  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  forces  acting 
along  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

When  any  one  of  these  quantities  relating  to  one  of  the  forces 
is  assigned^  then  all  the  incidents  of  the  other  force  are  also 
assigned. 

(5)  The  system  of  two  forces  is  however  unique^  when  the 
forces  are  equal  and  act  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

In  this  case  p^  =  p, ;  and  consequently 

tfi  =  tf,  =  46** ;  fi  =  r,  =  5;  -^  =  p,  =  p,  ; 

and  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

A  given  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  may  be  re- 
placed by  two  equal  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other^  and  each  of  which  has  a  Hne  of  action  inclined  at 
45^  to  the  central  axis;  and  the  forces  act  perpendicularly  at 
the  ends  of  an  arm  which  is  bisected  at  right  angles  by  that 

R 

aids ;  the  magnitude  of  each  force  is  equal  to  —r ,  and  the  length 

2k  2 

of  the  arm  is • 

R 

This  result  may  also  be  arrived  at  directly  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  B  be  resolved  into  two  equal  and  parallel  forces^  each  of 

R 

which  =  ^  1  ^^^  ^^^  them  act  at  two  points  q^  and  q,  on  the 

axis  of  X  which  are  equidistant  from  the  central  axis^  and  at  a 
distance  r  from  it  on  either  side ;  also  let  the  forces  of  K  be 

-,  and  act  at  the  points  q^  and  qt>  so  that  Kr  =  k.  Then  we 
2 

have  at  q^  and  at  q,  two  equal  forces  acting  along  lines  which 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  and  the  resultant  at  each  point 

a 
is  equal  to  — r ,  and  acts  along  a  line  inclined  to  the  central  axis 

at  an  angle  of  45^;  but  as  these  lines  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
that  axis^  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

This  is  the  only  unique  system  of  a  pair  of  forces  to  which  a 
system  may  be  reduced. 

(6)  The  distance  between  the  action-lines  of  the  two  forces 
.which  equivalently  replace  a  system  of  forces  is  a  minimum^ 
when  the  forces  are  equal  and  their  action-lines  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 
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Section  6. — Tke  equilibrium^'axis  of  an  equilibriufk'Syitem. 

94.]  In  this  section  I  propose  to  investigat-e  for  an  equili- 
brium-system of  forces  acting  in  space  the  conditions  requisite 
that  the  system  should  also  be  an  equilibrium-system^  when  the 
body  receives  the  most  general  displacement^  and  the  forces  act 
at  the  same  points  of  the  body^  along  lines  parallel  to  their 
former  action-lines^  and  in  the  same  direction  as  before  dis- 
placement. 

Whatever  the  displacement  be^  it  may  always  be  resolved  into 
a  displacement  of  translation  and  a  displacement  of  rotation,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  separately  considered.  Now  the  dis- 
placement of  translation  will  be  effected  by  transferring  the 
point  of  the  body  which  coincides  with  the  origin  in  its  original 
position  to  the  point  {x^,  y^,  Zo),  and  making  all  particles  of  the 
body  describe  equal  and  parallel  paths :  then  if  {x^,  /,  /)  Ib  the 
place  of  the  particle  which  was  originally  at  {w,  y,  z), 

a<=4?+4?^,         /=rjf+jf„         /=;2;-fjgro.  (225) 

As  the  systems,  both  displaced  and  original,  are  equilibrium- 
systems,  and  as  the  direction-angles  of  the  action-lines  of  the 
forces  are  unchanged,  we  have  the  following  conditions ;  viz. 

XPCOsa  =  XPCOS^  =  XPCOSy  =  0;  (226) 

3.P (y  cos  y-'Z cos  p)  =  3.P  {z COS  o— a?  cos y) 

=  XP(a?cos/3— ycoso)  =  0,  (227) 

3.P  (/cos  y— /cos  /3)  =  XP  (/cos  o— aj^cos  y) 

=  XP(a<cos/3— /cosa)  =  0;  (228) 

and  substituting  from  (225)  in  (228),  (228)  are  identically  satis- 
fied by  reason  of  (226)  and  (227);  so  that  whatever  is  the  dis- 
placement of  translation  an  equilibrium-system  continues  an 
equilibrium-system. 

Let  the  displacement  of  rotation  be  produced  by  making  the 
body  turn  through  an  angle  0  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
origin  and  of  which  the  direction-angles  are  ^^  ^,  A  :  let  (ar,  y,  z) 
be  the  place  of  any  particle  of  the  body  in  its  original  position, 
and  let  this  point  after  the  rotation  be  (x-^ax,  y-^-Ay,  z-^-az): 
let  A*  be  the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  this  point, 
so  that  (^,).  ^  (^^^y  ^  (^^yY  ^  (^^),  .  (229) 

and  let  p  be  the  perp^dicular  distance  from  (x,  y,  z)  to  the  axis 
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of  rotation ;  so  that  as  is  the  chord  of  a  circular  arc^  of  radius 
p  and  angle  0,  described  by  {x,  y,  z)  revolving  about  the  axis  of 
rotation ;  and  therefore 

A*  =  2p  sm  -  •  (230) 

2 

As  this  point  is  in  both  its  positions  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  origin^  and  also  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rota- 
tion-axis;  we  have 

Aa?(2a?-f  Aar)  +  Aj^(2y-l'Ay)  +  A^{22:-|-A2:)=  0,         (231) 
Az  COS/+  Ay  cosg  +  Ai;  cos  i  =0.         (232) 

Also  from  (230), 

{axY  -f  {AyY  +  {azY  =  4 /?•  (sin  ^)';  and        (233) 
(jtcos^— ycos^)«  +  (iPCOsA— ;2:cos/)*-f  (ycos/— arco6^)»=jo«.  (234) 

Also  as  zcosg  — ^  cos  A,  xcobA^z  cos/,  y  cos/*—  x  cos g  are  pro- 
portional to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane 
which  contains  the  rotation-axis  and  {x,  y,  z),  and  ax,  Ay,  az 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  chord  as,  and  as 

-  is  the  angle  contained  between  these  lines, 

2 

n 

(xrcos^— jrcos  A)  Ai?  4-  (a?cos  A— ;2:cos/)  Ay + (y  cos/— arcos^)  AZ  =  JD  A^COS  -  . 

2 

Thus  we  have  the  three  following  linear  equations  in  terms  of 

AX,  Ay,  AZ, 

(zcosff—ycosA)Ax-\'(xcoBA^zco8/)Ay  -\-  (ycos/— a?cos^) Ar= p*  sin  0, 

X  Aa?-f  y  Ay-f  .  z  A2;=— 2j»*(sin-)  , 

cos/  AarH-  cos^  ^y-^  cosA  az^  0 ; 

and  from  them  we  have 

A;r  =  sin  ^  (^  cosg—y  cos  A) 

0  ' 
-f  2  (sin  -)  {oos/(^cos/-f  y cos^  +  z cos  A)-'x}  ; 


(235) 


2 

Ay  =  sin  ^  (a?  cos  A — 2?  cos/) 

-f  2(sin-)  {cos^(a?cos/+ycos^4-;2fCOsA)— y}  ; 

AZ  =  sin  (?  (y  cos/— a?  cos^) 

+  2 (sin-)  {cosA{xcoQ/-^ycoBy+zcosA)''z}. 

I  may  by  the  way  observe,  that  if  the  angle  through  which 
the  body  is  turned  is  infinitesimal,  say  =  d0,  then  omitting 
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(239) 


powers  of  it  higher  than  the  firsts  and  replacing  ax.  Ay,  az, 

which  are  also  infinitesimal^  by  dx,  dy,  dz, 

dx  =  (;?co8y— jfC0S*)d9,  (236) 

dg  =  (:rcosA— ;8rcos/)^,  (237) 

dz  =  (ycos/— a?cos^)d9.  (238) 

The  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  right-hand  members  of  these 
equations^  which  are  ambiguous  by  reason  of  the  system  of 
squares  in  (234)^  have  been  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the 
^-axis  were  the  axis  of  rotation^  the  positive  direction  of  rotation 
would  be  from  the  y-axis  to  the  j?-axis.  And  the  rotations  about 
the  other  axes  would  have  similar  positive  directions ;  so  that 
the  system  is  cycUcal. 

In  (228)  let  «^,/,  /  be  replaced  by  x^ax,  y-^^fi  ^+^^  re- 
spectively; and  let  the  following  symbols  be  employed  for  the 
ablM'eviation  of  the  results ;   viz. 

S.Py  cos  y  =  5.P  ;?  COS^  =  D,  "^ 
2.TZQOBa  =  XPiPCOSy  =  B, 

a.pa?cos/3  =  s.pycos  o  =  P ; . 

XP(y  cos/3  +  2r  COS  y)  =  U,  " 

XP(;?COSy+a?COSa)  =  V,     .  (240) 

XP(*co8o+ycos/3)  =w;^ 
the  first  three  equalities  following  from  (227);  then  we  have  the 
following  equations^  viz. 

cot-  (— ucos/+Pcosy+EcosA)— cosi(Pcos/— VCOS^+DCOSA) 

+  cos^(Bcos/-f DCOS^— wcosA)  =  0;    (241) 
cot  -  (pcos/— vcos^  +  DcosA) — cos/(bco8/+  dcos^— wcosA) 

+cos^(— TJCos/-|-pcos^+BCosA)  =  0;    (242) 

cot  -  (BCOs/+  DCOS^—  WCOSA)  — COS^(  — UC08/+  PCOS^  +  BCOsA) 

-f  cos^(fcos/— vcosy  +  DCOs^)  s=  0;    (243) 

but  as  equilibrium  is  to  subsist  for  all  angles  through  which  the 
body  is  turned  about  the  rotation-axis^  0  is  indeterminate ;  and 
consequently  from  these  three  equations  the  following  result ; 

— TJCOS/-I-P  COS^+ECOS^  =  0,  " 

poos/— V  cosy +D  COS*  =  0,    •  (244) 

B  C08/+  D  COS  y  —  W  COS  A  =  0 ; . 
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and  from  these  the  direction-cosines  of  the  rotation-axis  are  to  be 
determined.  As^  however^  they  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purpose^  a  relation  exists  between  them;  and  eliminating  cosj^ 
cos^^  cos  h  we  have 

uvw— D'u— B*v— p"w— 2dbp  =  0;  (245) 

which  expresses  a  relation  between  the  forces,  their  action-lines, 
and  their  points  of  application,  when  an  equilibrium-system  is 
also  an  equilibrium-system  after  rotation  through  any  angle 
about  a  certain  axis.  As  this  axis  has  important  properties,  it 
is  convenient  for  it  to  have  a  distinctive  name,  and  so  it  has 
been  called  the  equiliirium-axia.  Equation  (245)  is  the  condition 
that  an  equilibrium-system  should  have  an  equilibrium-axis. 
When  that  condition  is  satisfied,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
equilibrium-axis  are  given  by  (244),  and  we  have 
(cog/)"  ^  (008^)'  ^  (COS A)*  ^ 1 ^  .g^g. 

D«— VW        B*— WU        P*  — UV         D*-|-B*-f  P«  — (VW  +  WU-I-U^)'   ^         ^ 

As  these  equations  give  only  the  direction-cosines  of  the  equi- 
librium-axis, all  straight  lines  parallel  to  that  thus  assigned  are 
also  equilibrium-axes. 

If  D*  =  vw,  B«  =  wu,  F'  =  uv,  yi  ^,  A  are  indeterminate,  and 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  axis 
about  which  it  is  turned. 

If  all  the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  say  in  that  of  {x,  y),  then 
cos  y  =  0,  and  consequently  d  =  B  ==  0,  and  from  the  last  of 
(244),  w^O;   that  is, 

XP(a?  cos  a  -hy  cos  /3)  =  0, 

which  is  the  same  condition  as  (82),  Art.  63.  Hence  also 
eo8/s=i  cosy  =  0  and  cos^  =  I,  so  that  the  equilibrium-axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

95.]  The  condition  for  the  existence  of  an  equilibrium-axis 
given  in  (245)  will  be  more  easily  interpreted,  if  we  take  the 
most  simple  case.  For  this  purpose  let  us  assume  the  system  of 
coordinate-axes  to  be  so  taken  that  the  z^axis  is  the  equilibrium- 
axis  ;  then  cos/=cosy = 0 ;  and  consequently  d  =  b  =  0,  w=0; 
that  is, 
Z.pycosy^O,  S.Pfrcosy  r=  0,  XP(4rcosa-|-y  cos/3)  =  0;    (247) 

from  the  first  two  of  which  taken  in  combination  with  2.P  cos  y 
=  0,  see  (226),  we  infer  that,  if  the  forces  are  at  their  points  of 
application  resolved  in  directions  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes, 

R  2 
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those  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  are  in  equilibriam ;  and  from  the 
last,  combined  with  the  first  two  of  (226)  and  the  last  of  (227), 
we  infer  that  the  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y)  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  a  centre^  see 
Art.  63,  and  are  therefore  in  equilibriam  when  the  body  is 
turned  through  any  angle  about  the  axis  of  z.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  condition  (245)  is, 

If  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  are  resolved  along  a  certain 
straight  line,  and  in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  line;  and  if 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  straight  line  are  in  equilibrium,  and 
those  in  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  are  also  in 
equilibrium,  and  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  a  centre, 
then  every  line  parallel  to  that  line  is  an  equilibrium-axis. 

Also  if  the  forces  are  such  that  the  x-  and  y-axes  are  both 
equilibrium-axes :  then  from  the  equations  (246) 

D  =  B  =  P=0,  u  =  v  =  0; 

and  therefore  cos  ^  =  0 ;  and  therefore  any  line  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (^,  y)  will  also  be  an  equilibrium-axis. 

96.]  To  investigate  generally  the  conditions  requisite  that 
any  two  lines  inclined  at  any  angle  to  each  other  should  be 
equilibrium-axes ;  let  the  direction-angles  of  the  two'  lines  be 
fi  9 J  ^i  f\  S'y  ^'  y  t^en  from  (244), 

—  UCOS/  +FCOS^  +  ECOSA  =  0,  ' 

Fcos/ — vcos^ -l-DcosA  =  0,    *  (248) 

BCOs/*  +DCOS^  — WC08  A  =  0;- 

— ucos/'+Pcos/+  BcosA'=  0,  1 
p  cos/'— V  cos/  -f  D  COS  A'  =  0,    [  .  (249) 

ecos/'h-dcos/— wcosA'=  0;J 
whence  we  have  the  following  relations  : 

DU-fBP=0,        BV-fPD  =  0,        PW4-DBs=0;         (250) 
and  D»  =  vw,       b»  =  wu,       p«  =  uv;  (251) 

which  are  the  conditions  necessary  that  an  equilibrium-system 
should  admit  of  two  equilibrium-axes  not  parallel  to  each  other. 
But  by  reason  of  (251),  cos/  cos^,  cos  hy  as  also  coa/',  cos/, 
cos  V  are  indeterminate ;  they  are  however  subject  to  the  follow-* 
ing  relation;  if  we  substitute  from  (251)  in  either  of  (248),  we 
have  u«  cos/+  v»  cos^  -f-  w*  cos  A  =  0 ;  '  (252) 

and  if  we  substitute  in  either  of  (249),  we  have 

u^  cos/'  4  v*  cos/  +  w*  cos  ^'  =  0 ;  (253) 
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which  shews  that  both  these  lines  are  parallel  to  or  lie  in  the 
plane  whose  equation  is 

xjix+y^y+yv^z  =  0;  (264) 

but  that  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  plane  is  indeterminate. 

Hence  we  infer  that  a  body  which  is  in  equilibrium  for  two 
equilibrium-axes  which  meet  and  are  not  parallel  to  each  other^ 
is  also  in  equilibrium  for  all  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  which 
contains  these  two  equilibrium-axes.     And  hence 

If  a  body  has  three  equilibrium-axes  which  are  not  parallel  to 
one  and  the  same  plane^  so  is  any  fourth  axis  an  equilibrium-axis. 

And  as  a  body  has  an  equilibrium-axis,  if  it  is  in  equilibrium 
in  two  different  and  not  parallel  positions,  so  if  it  is  in  equi- 
librium in  four  different  and  not  parallel  positions,  it  is  also  in 
equilibrium  in  every  fifth  position. 

And  when  this  last  case  occurs,  d  =  e  =  p  =  0,  u=:v=rw=:0 ; 
so  that  the  position  of  the  plane  (264)  becomes  indeterminate. 

97.]  Although  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  and 
being  in  equilibrium  admits  of  an  equilibrium-axis,  only  when 
(246)  is  satisfied,  and  therefore  not  generally ;  yet  if  a  system  is 
in  equilibrium,  two  new  equal  forces  acting  at  certain  definite 
points,  along  the  same  line  of  action  and  in  opposite  directions, 
may  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  system  thus  modi- 
fied may  have  an  equilibrium-axis  in  a  given  direction.  The 
new  forces,  it  will  be  observed,  as  introduced  into  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  being  equal  and  opposite,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  do  not  disturb  equilibrium,  and  in  the  other  positions  form 
a  couple  which  equilibrates  with  the  impressed  forces  of  the 
system  in  their  new  position. 

Let,  as  in  the  preceding  Articles,  /,  ff,  A  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  given  equilibrium -axis ;  ^p'  and  ^  the  two  new 
forces,  equal  and  opposite  to  each  other;  {x,/,  /),  {sf\jf\  Z') 
their  points  of  application ;  I,  m,  n  the  direction-cosines  of  their 
common  line  of  action ;  r  the  distance  between  their  points  of 
application;  let  i?"— a<,  /'— ^^  /'—/be  positive  quantities; 
then  ^^^a,^  ^  /'-/  ^  /'-■/  ^ 

/      "      f»      ""      »      "^    ' 
and  if  the  accented  letters  refer  to  the  system  when  increased 
by  the  two  new  forces,  and  the  unaccented  letters  to  the  ori- 
ginal system,  j/  -  D+/'p'»-yV^ 
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similarly        B's=E-fpV»/,    }•  (256) 

P': 


u'r=u  +  p'f  («*»  +  «»),  v'=v  +  P'r  (»•  +  /*),  w'=w  +  p'r  (/»+»•);  (256) 
and  substituting  these  values  in  the  conditions  (244),  which  are 
requisite  for  an  equilibrium-axis,  we  have  from  the  first  of  them 
— u  cos/+ p  eos^ + B  cos  A 

s=  pV  {(«i«  +  «•)  cos/—  ^  cos  ^ — In  cos  1} 
ssp'ricos/— /(/cos/+wcosy-|-»cosA)}.        (257) 
Let  4^  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  p'  and  the 
equilibrium-axis;  then 

cos^  =  ^cos/4-wcos^+«cos^;  (268) 

and  therefore  we  have 

— ucos/4-Pco8^+Bcos*  =  p'r{cos/— /  cos^}  =«,  -^ 
pcos/— vcos^+DcosA  =  pV{co8^— wcos^}  =  t^,   [(269) 
B  cos/-|-Dcos^— woosA  ==  pV  {cos^—  «  cos^}  =  «?,  J 

employing  u,  v,  to  bb  abbreviating  symbols  for  the  left-hand 
members  of  the  equations,  which  are  known  quantities. 
Hence  we  have 

«cos/-|-rcos^+wcosA  =  p'r{l— (cos^)*} 
=  pV(sin4^)«. 
Also        «»  +  t;«-f«?*  =:p'«r*{l-(cos<^)»}, 
=  p'»r«(sin^)»; 

.-.    P-r^  ^^1±^1±^ (260) 

U  COS/  + 1?  COS^  +  «?  COS  A 

^      ^^  u^  +  v^-^w^  ^       ' 

and  therefore  from  (269)  we  are  able  to  determine  /,!»,«;  and 
thus  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of  p^  is  completely  deter- 
mined. The  intensity  of  if  and  the  position  of  its  point  of 
application  are  involved  in  only  (260) ;  and  therefore  we  may 
take  any  two  points  on  the  line  defined  by  (/,  fff,  ^)  at  a  distance 
T  apart,  and  at  them  apply  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  p'  and 
— p'  of  such  magnitude  that  P^r  is  equal  to  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (260). 

From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  two  equal  forces,  acting 
originally  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same  line  of  action. 
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will,  when  the  body  is  turned  about  a  certain  axis,  equilibrate 
with  the  forces  of  the  system  :  but  as  the  two  forces  in  this  dis- 
placed position  form  a  couple,  we  infer  that 

If  a  rigid  body,  on  which  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
acts,  is  turned  about  any  axis,  and  if  the  forces  act  on  the  same 
points  of  the  body  as  before  and  in  the  same  directions,  they 
are  generally  reducible  to  a  couple;  but  in  the  particular  case 
when  the  condition  (245)  is  fulfilled,  the  moment  of  the  couple 
vanishes. 

98.]  In  Section  5  of  the  present  Chapter  it  has  been  shewn 
in  various  ways  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  system  of  forces 
acting  on  a  rigid  body  to  two  forces,  and  that  the  two  forces 
are  generally  indeterminate  in  all  their  elements ;  it  was  shewn, 
however,  that  the  pair  is  unique  and  determinate,  when  the 
two  forces  were  equal  and  acted  along  lines  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  I  propose  now  to  shew  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
reduce  a  system  of  forces  to  two  forces  of  translation,  such  that 
they  with  two  other  new  forces  shall  be  in  equilibrium,  and  also 
shall  have  a  given  equilibrium-axis. 

Let  the  two  new  forces  be  p'  and  p";  let  afi^y,  a''j3"/'  ^ 
the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action ;  (d?',  /,  /),  (a?",  /',  Z') 
their  points  of  application ;  then  for  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
of  these  two  new  forces,  with  the  former  forces  of  the  system, 
we  have 


(262) 


Also  let 


p'coso'-|-p"coso"+x  =  0,^ 
p'cosj8'+p"cosj8"-f  Y  =  0,  • 

P'c0s/  +  P"00Sy"+  Z  =  0.- 

XPycosy  =  d',  XP^cosjS  =  d", 

2.TZ  cos  a  s  li',  XPOfCOSy  =  B'', 

a.pa?  cos  j8  =  f',  XTy  cos  a  =  /', 

XP(j^c08i8-l-^cosy)  =  TJ,   3.p(;?cosy+a?cosa)=v,   XP(arc6sa-fycosj8)=:W; 

then,  as  the  three  expressions  for  the  moment-axes  of  the  couples 
about  the  coordinate-axes  are  to  vanish,  we  have 

^/cos  / + py 'cos  y ' + d' 

=  pVco8/3'+p'V'cosi3"+D''=  D  (say), 
p'/cos  a  +  P'V'cos  o" -h  if 

=  P'afcos  /-f-p'Vcos  y"  +  E"=  E  (say), 
pVco8j8'+pV'cos/3"+f' 

=  pycos  o'+ p'y COS  o"  +  f"=  f  (say).  . 


(263) 
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Also  let 

p'  (/cosjS'  +  /cos  Y)  +  p"(/'cos  ^'  +  /'cos  y'O + u  =  u', 
p'  (/cos  /  -f-  i/cos  ol)  +  p"(/'cos  /' + a^'cos  a")  +  V  =  V, 
p'(a?'cosa'+/co8i80  +  P'V'co8  a"+/'co8i8'0  +  w  =  V; 
and  therefore^  if  the  direction-angles  of  the  given  equilibrium- 
axis  are/,  g,  h,  the  conditions  required  are^  see  (244), 
— u'cosy-f  Pcos^+BcosA  =  0,  "I 
p  cos/— v'cosy  +  D cos^  =  0,    >  (264) 

Bcosy+Dcos^— VcosA  =  0  ;  J 
and  these  are  all  the  conditions  whiiA  are  requisite  for  the 
existence  of  an  equilibrium-axis :  viz.  the  equations  severally 
of  (262),  (263),  and  (264),  and  of  which  the  whole  number  is 
nine;  and  they  contain  twelve  undetermined  quantities:  viz. 
p'cos  a',  p'cos  iS', . . .  p"cos  /',  af,/,..,  /';  of  these  therefore  nine 
may  be  eliminated,  and  there  will  remain  a  condition  involving 
the  other  three :  the  elimination,  however,  is  so  long  that  I  shall 
only  state  results.  If  we  eliminate  the  forces  p',  p'',  the  direction- 
angles  of  their  lines  of  action,  and  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
of  application  of  one  of  them,  say,  /',  /',  /',  it  will  be  found 
that  the  resulting  equation  is  of  the  second  degree  in  terms  of 
x\  y,  /;  and  will  therefore  represent  a  surface  of  the  second 
order :  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  point  of  application  of 
the  other  force  is  also  upon  the  same  surface,  and  also  that 
every  point  in  the  line  joining  the  two  points  is  on  the  same 
surface :  the  surface  is  therefore  an  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
the  line  joining  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  being  one 
of  the  generating  straight  lines  of  the  surface  j  and  the  equi- 
librium-axis is  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  surface.  And  hence 
we  conclude  that  into  a  system  of  forces  which  is  not  in  equili- 
brium two  forces  may  be  introduced,  so  that  the  system  thus 
modified  may  be  in  equilibrium  and  may  also  have  an  equi- 
librium-axis ;  and  the  points  of  application  of  these  two  forces 
may  be  at  such  points  on  the  surface  of  a  certain  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet,  that  the  line  joining  them  lies  wholly  in  the 
surface;  and  when  these  points  of  application  are  given  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  also  determined. 

Although  I  have  applied  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium-axis 
only  the  g^metrical  changes  of  ^,  y  and  Zy  given  in  Art.  94, 
equations  (235),  yet  they  are  of  much  wider  application,  and  will 
hereafter  be  largely  used. 
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Section  7. — Stability  and  Imtalility  of  Eqidlibrium. 

99.]  The  investigations  of  the  preceding  section,  as  also  those 
of  Art.  63j  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  a  delicate 
question,  viz.  the  character  of  eqailibrium  of  an  equilibrium- 
system.  For  if  a  body  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  many 
forces,  and  receives  a  small  displacement  of  the  most  general 
kind^  but  of  such  an  infinitesimal  amount  that  the  forces,  when 
applied  at  the  same  points  as  before,  act  in  the  same  directions 
along  lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  their 
former  lines  of  action;  then  the  body  in  its  new  position  will 
generally  not  be  in  equilibrium ;  and  the  acting  forces  may  tend 
either  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  position  or  to  remove  it 
farther  from  it ;  if  the  former  is  the  character  of  the  forces  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  stable;  and  if  the  latter  the  equilibrium 
is  said  to  be  unstable.  A  heavy  homogeneous  sphere  resting  in 
a  hollow  bowl,  a  heavy  oblate  spheroid  resting  on  a  horizontal 
plane  with  its  axis  vertical,  a  heavy  weight  suspended  as  a 
pendulum  and  at  rest,  a  loaded  wheel  with  the  load  in  the 
lowest  possible  position,  are  all  cases  of  stable  equilibrium. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  loaded  ball  with  its  load  as  high  as 
possible  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane,  an  egg  balanced  on 
the  smaller  end,  a  heavy  beam  resting  on  two  inclined  planes^ 
a  heavy  ball  balanced  on  the  highest  point  of  a  sphere,  are  all 
instances  of  unstable  equilibrium.  If,  however,  the  body  in  its 
displaced  state  is  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  it  may  be  so  either 
for  the  displacement  which  it  has  actually  undergone  and  for 
no  other  near  to  it,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium  is  said  to  be 
neutral;  or  it  may  be  in  equilibrium  for  this  and  all  other  infi- 
nitesimal displacements,  and  then  the  equilibrium  is  said  to  be 
continuous;  A  heavy  homogeneous  cylinder  having  its  ends 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  with  its 
axis  horizontal,  and  a  heavy  homogeneous  circular  cone  having 
its  base  perpendicular  to  its  axis  resting  with  its  slant  side  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  are  instances  of  neutral  equilibrium ;  a  heavy 
homogeneous  sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  an  instance 
of  continuous  equilibrium. 

100.]  Now  the  most  general  displacement  which  a  body  can 
undergo  always  consists  of  a  displacement  of  translation,  and  of 
a  displacement  of  rotation  about  a  determinate  axis.  In  Art.  94 
it  has  been  shewn  that  if  a  body  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of 
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given  forces^  it  is  also  at  rest  when  it  has  undeigone  a  displace* 
ment  of  translation,  the  paths  described  by  every  particle  of  the 
body  being  equal  and  parallel,  the  forces  being  applied  at  the 
same  points  as  before,  in  the  same  direction,  and  along  action- 
lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  the  former 
action-lines.  Thuis  we  have  to  consider  only  the  effects  of  an 
infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation  about  a  certain  deter* 
minate  axis.  Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
^/f  9i  ^9  A^d  let  d$  be  the  infinitesimal  angle  through  which 
the  body  is  turned  about  that  axis;  then  the  changes  in  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  (;r,  y,  z),  which  are  due  to  this  infini* 
tesimal  displacement  of  rotation,  are  those  which  are  given  in 
Art.  94 ;  and  we  have 

dx  =  {zcoQff-'ycosX)d$,' 

dy  s={wcoBA'^zcoB/)d$y  "  (265) 

dz  =  (ycos/— afcos^)d^.- 
If,  however,  all  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  in  one  plane, 
say,  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y\  and  the  rotation-axis  is  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  then 

dx  z=L—ydQj  dy  ^  xde.  (266) 

In  reference  to  equilibrium-axes  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body 
in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  certain  forces  has  no  equi- 
librium-axis, its  equilibrium  is  either  stable  or  unstable;  if  it 
has  one  or  two  equilibrium-axes  which  meet,  its  equilibrium  is 
neutral,  when  the  displacement  of  rotation  takes  place  about  one 
of  them ;  and  if  the  system  of  forces  is  such  that  every  axis  is 
an  equilibrium-axis,  then  the  equilibrium  is  continuous. 

101.3  '^  application  of  this  theory  I  will  first  take  the  most 
simple  case  of  a  body  held  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
two  forces  only:  these  of  course  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
act  along  the  same  line,  and  in  opposite  directions :  but  these 
conditions  may  be  satisfied  in  two  ways :  the  forces  may  act  to 
draw  their  points  of  application  either  nearer  to,  or  farther  from, 
each  other.  Let  Pj,  p„  see  fig.  66,  be  the  two  forces;  Aj,  a, 
their  respective  points  of  application.  Let  the  body  receive  an 
infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces :  so  that  the  line  Ai  Aj,  which 
before  the  displacement  was  in  the  same  line  with  the  line  of 
action  of  the  forces,  is  now  in  one  of  the  positions,  relatively  to 
them,  indicated  in  the  figures  (a)  and  (/S) :  (a)  is  evidently  the 
state  in  which  the  forces  applied  at  a^  and  A,  tend  to  bring  the 
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points  nearer  to  each  other;  and  in  which^  now  that  the  dis- 
placement has  taken  place,  the  action  of  the  forces  tends  to 
remove  the  system  fiuther  and  fiirther  from  its  original  position, 
and  in  which  therefore  the  original  equilibrium  was  unstable : 
(fi)  is  the  state  in  which  the  forces  act  to  separate  their  points  of 
application,  and  in  which  the  forces  act  after  the  displacement  to 
bring  the  body  back  to  its  original  position ;  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  equilibrium  is  stable.  If  the  two  forces  act  at  the  same 
point,  equilibrium  is  continuous  for  every  displacement  of  the  body 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces  > 
and  also  because  the  point  at  which  they  act  is  their  ceiUre. 

The  following  analytical  investigation  supplies  a  criterion  of 
these  several  states  of  equilibrium.  Let  (jt^,  y^)  {x^,  y^)  be  the 
points  of  application  of  Pi  and  of  p,  respectively;  then  the  con* 
ditions  of  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  are 

Pi+p,  =  0, 
G  =  sin  a  2.P4?— cos  a  XPy  =  0.  (267) 

Let  the  body  be  tamed  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  {x,  y)  through  an  angle  d$ ;  then  the  forces,  their  points 
of  application  in  the  body,  and  directions  being  unchanged,  and 
their  lines  of  action  being  parallel  and  infinitesimally  near  to 
the  former  action-lines,  o  varies;  and  the  change  of  it  which  is 
due  to  the  displacement  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  which 
acts  on  the  body,  in  its  displaced  state.  Now  the  diq>lacement 
involves  a  change  of  x  and  y,  and  we  have 

^G  =  sin  a  XP  dip— cos  a  2.P  dy, 

=  —  {sin  a  2.i^y + cos  a  2.¥x}  dB ;  (268) 

but  according  as  ^  is  positive  or  negative,  so  does  the  couple 

brought  into  action  by  the  displacement  tend  to  remove  the 
body  further  from,  or  to  bring  it  back  nearer  to,  the  original 
place  of  equilibrium  :  that  is,  so  is  the  equilibrium  of  the  body 
unstable  or  stable.  And  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
or  unstable,  according  as 

XP^  cos  a+ 2.Py  sin  a  (269) 

is  positive  or  negative. 

And  because  a  is  the  same  for  both  the  forces,  and  is  also 
generally  indeterminate,  since  the  directions  of  the  axes  are 
arbitrary,  the  criterion  (269)  reduces  itself  to  either  2.P4f  or  xpy, 
and  thus  the  stability  depends  on  the  sign  of  either  of  these. 

S   2, 
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.  If  (269}  =  0,  then,  since  p^  +  p,  =  0,  ^Fi  =  a?,  =  0,  yi=y,=0 ; 
that  is^  the  forces  are  applied  at  the  same  point,  viz.  the  origin, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  continuous. 

The  rotation  has  taken  place  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  action  of  the  forces.  I  would  only  further  observe^ 
that  if  it  takes  place  about  the  line  of  action  of  the  two  forces, 
their  points  of  application  undergo  no  displacement,  and  no 
criterion  of  stability  is  obtained. 

102.3  The  process  of  the  preceding  article  is  also  generally 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  criterion  of  the  stability 
and  instability  of  forces  all  the  action-lines  of  which  are  in  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y).  Let  the  forces  and  their  several  incidents  be 
denoted  by  the  same  symbols  as  heretofore.  Then  for  the  equi- 
librium of  the  system  we  have 

X  =  2.P  cos  a  =  0,         Y  =  5.P  sin  a  =  0  j  (270) 

G  =  S.P  (x sin  a— y  cos  a).  (271) 

Let  the  body  on  which  the  forces  act  undergo  an  infinitesimal 
displacement  of  rotation  through  dd  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  forces ;  then 

da  =z  XV  (sin  a  ^— cos  a  d^) 

=  —  XV  (y  sin  a+ a:  cos  a)  ^ ;  (272) 

and  consequently  the  effect  of  the  couple  brought  into  action  by 
the  displacement  is  to  remove  the  body  further  from,  or  to  bring 
it  back  into,  its  former  state,  according  as  xv  {x  cos  a  -\-y  sin  a)  is 
positive  or  negative;  but  this  quantity  is  the  radial  moment, 
see  Art.  63 ;  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable 
according  as  the  radial  moment  is  positive  or  negative.  If  the 
radial  moment  vanishes,  then  the  system  has  a  centre,  and  an 
equilibrium-axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  its  displaced  state,  as  also  in  its 
former  state,  and  the  equilibrium  is  neutral  or  continuous. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem : 

Of  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  in  a  plane,  and 
being  in  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  neutral,  or  un- 
stable, according  as  s.P  (u?  cos  a  4-y  sin  a),  that  is,  the  radial 
moment,  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative. 

The  preceding  criterion  is  true  only  for  a  displacement  of  the 
body  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
forces  act ;  for  let  us  suppose  four  forces  to  act  on  a  body  in  one 
plane  and  to  be  in  equilibrium ;  and  suppose  them  to  be  such 
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that  a  pair  of  them  is  in  equilibrium ;  and  that  therefore  the 
other  pair  also  equilibrates;  let  the  body  be  turned  about  an 
axis  coinciding  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  latter  pair^  the 
equilibrium  of  the  other  pair  may  evidently  be  either  stable  or 
unstable :  and  if  the  rotation  takes  place  about  the  line  of  action 
of  the  former  pair^  the  equilibrium  of  the  latter  pair  may  be 
either  stable  or  unstable;  and  evidently  there  is  no  necessity 
that  it  should  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  other ;  hence  in 
this  case  we  are  unable  to  determine  a  priori  the  axes  of  stable 
or  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

And  the  preceding  test  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  forces 
whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel  to  a  given  plane  when  the  dis* 
placement  takes  place  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

103.3  We  can  also  hence  derive  another  remarkable  criterion 

of  the  stability  and  instability  of  an  equilibrium-system.     Let 

the  radial  moment^  as  in  Art.  63^  be  denoted  by  H^  so  that 

H  =  2.P  {x  cos  a+y  sin  o) ;  (273) 

.- .     rfn  =  5.P  {dx  cos  a+  dy  sin  a), 

=  2.P  (x sin  a— y  cos a)rf^,  (274) 

=  G  ^  =  0, 

since  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  and  consequently  G  £=  0. 

Hence  in  an  equilibrium-system  the  radial  moment  has  a  critical 

value^  and  is  a  maximum^  a  minimum^  or  a  constant^  zero  being 

a  particular  value  of  the  constant.     To  determine  the  character 

of  this  critical  value^  we  differentiate  again^  and  we  have 

rf*H       rfG  fix   ,  dy        V 

-7:;r  =  -7^  =  S.PI^::  sma—  :^cosa)> 
dB*      do  ^de  de       ^ 

=  —  5.P  {x  cos  a  +y  sin  a), 

=  -H;  (275) 

so  that  u  has  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  according  as  it  is 
positive  or  negative;   but  according  as  h^  which  is  equal  to 

—  -^ ,  is  positive  or  negative  so  is  the  equilibrium  stable  or 

unstable ;  consequently  we  have  the  following  criteria  as  to  the 
character  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces. 

The  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  h  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum ;  or  according  as  H  is  positive  or  negative. 

If  H  =  0^  the  system  has  an  equilibrium-axis^  and  the  equi- 
librium is  neutral. 

If  the  action-lines  of  all  the  forces  are  parallel^  let  us  take  a 
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line  parallel  to  them  for  the  axis  of  ^ ;  so  that  in  this  case  as  90^^ 
*^d  H  =  2.Py,  (276) 

and  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  this  quantity 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  We  shall  hereafter  have  many 
applications  of  this  equation. 

104.]  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding 
criteria  of  stability  are  applied  : 

Ex.  1.  When  a  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  on  two  inclined 
planes^  is  the  equilibrium  stable  or  unstable  ? 

This  is  the  case  which  is  discussed  in  Ex.  2^  Art.  60 ;  and 
I  will  take  the  notation  therein  employed^  and  0  for  the  origin, 
and  the  horizontal  line  through  c  for  the  axis  of  ».  Then  if 
CB  =  /,  CA  =  r,  and  as  the  forces  are  b^  "b!,  w, 

H  ss  XP(jPC06a+ysina) 

s^-BVsinjScosjS— Brsinaoosa 
+Bysin/3cosj8+Brsinacosa— w(/sinj3— asin^) 

Wtf 

= .    ,    .  ->  {2sinasinff  cosg+sin(a— j8)sing}  ; 

sin(a+i8)-  ^  •        V       r-y         i^ 

consequently  H  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
unstable. 

Also  as  the  beam  is  at  rest  -^  s=  0,  and  thus 


2  smasmj3 
Also  -^  is  positive,  so  that  the  value  of  h  is  a  minimum. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  heavy  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  wall,  and  has 
the  other  end  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  given  point  in  the  wall, 
as  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60,  what  is  the  character  of  equilibrium  ? 

Let  us  take  the  symbols  which  are  given  in  Art.  60,  and  take 
c  to  be  the  origin,  fig.  30,  and  the  horizontal  line  drawn  through 
it  to  be  the  Ar-axis,  the  y-axis  being  taken  downwards.    Then 
H  =  2.P  {x  cos  a+y  sin  a) 
=  w(a?+acostf)— Ti;  • 
and  substituting  in  this  equation  the  values  given  in  Ex.  3, 
Art.  60,  we  have 

2a*w3* 
H  = -. 

(5«-.4a»)* 

Thus  H  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
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Ex.  3.  What  is  the  character  of  equilibrium  in  the  problem  of 
Ex.  6,  Art.  60  ? 

Let  s  be  the  origin ;  then 

H  =— Ercos-+wco8^(r— <?) 

2 
=:-.WCCOS0 

=  w(c— a), 
and  this  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  c  is  greater  or  less 
than  a ;  hence  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
e  is  greater  or  less  than  a. 

Ex.  4.  Two  heavy  particles  connected  by  a  string  support 
each  other  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Determine  the  nature  of  the  equilibrium. 

Let  the  weights  of  the  particles  be  f  and  Q^  and  let  the  radii 
of  the  circle  drawn  to  the  points  where  p  and  Q  rest  make  angles 
0  and  ^  with  the  vertical.  Let  the  string  subtend  an  angle  =  a 
at  the  centre^  so  that  ^  +  <f>  =?  a :  then^  if  the  origin  is  taken 
at  the  centre^ 

H  =— apcostf— aQcos<^; 

dE  =  ai?  sin  6  do -\-aq  sin  <l)d(l> 

=  a{psin^— Qsin^}rf^  =  0, 

•^       sin^       sin  6 

if       =  — ^; 

q  P     ' 

consequently  h  is  negative^  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 

105.]  In  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  acting  along  lines  of  action  in  space,  we 
have  to  consider  only  the  effects  of  a  displacement  of  rotation,  as 
to  the  kind  of  equilibrium  which  the  body  is  in. 

Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  axis  of  rotation  be  j^  y,  k ;  and 
let  the  moment-axes  of  the  impressed  couples  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes  be  l,  m,  n  ;  then,  if  g  is  the  moment  of  the 
couple  tending  to  turn  the  body  about  the  rotation-axis,  by 
reason  of  the  law  of  resolution  of  couples, 

G  =  L  COS/+M  cosy +  N  COS  A 

=  cos/«.p(ycosy—2?co8j8)-f.. .  +  ...;  (277) 

do  i.      y         dy  dz\ 

=  — (cos/)»  2.p(y cosjS 4-^ cosy)  +  COS y  cos k 2.T {y coBy+zcoB0) 
—(cos  y)'  2,t{z  cosy +  iP cosa)  +  cos  A  cos/s.p  {z cos  a-f  a?  cosy) 
—(cos  ky  XP(;rcosa+yco8^)  +  cos/co8y  S.p(a?cosj3+ycosa); 
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and  employing  the  abbreviating  notation  of  Art.  94, 

de 


-^  =  — u  (cos/)*  —V  (cos^)* — w  (cos  hy 


+  2d cos^ cos  A+  2e  cos  A  cos/-f  2p  cos/ cosy ;         (278) 

and  since  the  effect  of  G  due  to  a  small  variation  of  ^  is  to  bring 
back  the  system  to  its  former  position,  or  to  remove  it  farther 

therefrom,  according  as   -3^  is  negative  or  positive,  so  is  the 

equilibrium  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (278)  is  negative  or  positive. 

For  convenience  of  reference  let  us  denote  this  quantity  by  s ; 
so  that 
s  =  — u  (cos/)" — V  (cosy)* — w  (cos  hy 

4-  2 D  cosy  cos  A  +  2e  cos  h  cos/+  2f  cosy ; 
then  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable,  according  as  s  is  negative 
or  positive :  and  the  sign  evidently  depends,  not  only  on  the 
impressed  forces  and  their  incidents,  but  also  on  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  rotation-axis;  and  therefore  an  equilibrium-system 
may  be  stable  for  one  rotation-axis,  unstable  for  another,  and 
neutral  for  a  third ;  that  is,  in  the  third  case  the  system  may 
have  an  equilibrium-axis,  and  s  may  be  equal  to  zero. 

For  suppose  that  s  is  arranged  in  the  form 

{  —  u  cos/4-  p  cos  y  -f  E  cos  A}  cos/4-  { f  cos/—  V  cos  y  +  d  cos  ^ }  cos y 

4- {b  cos/4- D  cosy —w  cos  A}  cos  A, 
and  that  we  have  also 

— u  cos/4- F  cosy +  E  cos  A  =  0, 

Fcos/— vcosy4-Dcos^  =  0, 

B  cos/4- D  cosy —wcos  A  =  0 ;  ^ 

so  that  uvw— D*u— E*v— F*w— 2dep.=  0  ; 

then  this  is  the  condition  requisite  for  the  existence  of  an  equi- 
librium-axis ;  and  in  this  case  s  =  0,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
neutral. 

If  also,  according  to  Art.  96,  equations  (251), 

D*  =  VW,      E*=:WU,      P*=UV, 

and  if  the  axis  about  which  the  rotation  takes  place  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

u  ;r4-v*y4- w*;?  =  0, 
.then  equilibrium  is  neutral  for  all  such  axes ;  and  is  continuous. 
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if  the  change  of  axis  is  from  any  one  line  to  any  other  line  lying 
in  the  plane. 

And  if  in  addition^    d  =  b  =  f=:0^) 

80  that  any  axis  about  which  the  body  is  turned  is  an  equili- 
brium-axis^ then  the  equilibrium  is  continuous  for  all  axes. 

I  may  also  observe  that^  if  the  directions  of  action  of  all  the 
forces  are  reversed,  the  signs  of  u,  v,  w,  d,  b,  f  are  changed,  and 
therefore  the  sign  of  s  is  changed ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  the 
equilibrium  is  changed :  in  the  case,  however,  of  neutral  equili- 
brium no  alteration  takes  place. 

106.]  And  s  admits  of  the  following  geometrical  interpreta- 
tion :  on  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  origin,  and  whose 
direction-angles  are  fj  g^  A,  let  a  point  {x,  y,  z)  be  taken  :  then 
Xy  y,  z  are  proportional  to  cos^^  cos^,  cos  i,  and  s  becomes  pro- 
portional to 

— Ua?«— vy«  —  W;2r«  +  2  T>f/z  -f  2  B2ra?+  2  Pa?y,  (279) 

which,  when  equated  to  zero,  is  the  equation  to  a  cone  of  the 
second  degree ;  and  therefore  for  all  lines  passing  through  the 
origin,  and  lying  within  this  cone,  and  employed  as  rotation- 
axes,  the  above  expression  has  a  different  sign  to  that  which  it 
has  for  all  lines  lying  outside  of  the  cone ;  and  for  all  lines  on 
the  surface  of  the  cone  it  vanishes  ,*  so  that  for  all  the  generating 
lines  of  the  cone,  equilibrium  is  neutral ;  and  the  cone  divides 
space  into  two  parts  such,  that  for  all  axes  within  its  surface, 
the  equilibrium  is  the  opposite  to  that  which  it  is  for  axes  out- 
side the  surface. 

I  may,  however,  observe  that,  if  lines  are  drawn  through  the 
Irertex  of  the  cone,  and  if  these  are  called  interior  or  exterior 
lines  according  as  from  points  on  them  real  tangent  planes 
cannot,  or  can,  be  drawn  to  the  cone ;  then  will  interior  lines  be 
axes  of  stable,  and  exterior  lines  axes  of  unstable,  equilibrium,  if 

uvw— D»u— B'v— F"w— 2DBF  =  V  (say) 
is  positive;   and  if  v  is  negative,  the  converse  is  the  case. 

If  V  =  0,  we  have  the  following  circumstances.  If  we  reduce 
the  expression  (279)  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  terms  containing 
the  products  of  the  variables,  we  obtain  the  discriminating  cubic, 
of  which  the  constant  term  is  v ;  and  therefore  if  v = 0,  one  of  the 
roots  of  this  cubic  is  zero,  and  the  reduc^  equation  becomes 
of  the  form  ^g.%  ^  yy ,  _.  ^^ 
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whicli^  if  the  upper  sign  is  taken^  represents  the  axis  of  z ;  and, 
if  the  lower  sign  is  taken^  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  (x,  y).  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis  of  z  is  an 
axis  of  neutral  equilibrium^  and  other  lines  are  axes  either  all 
of  unstable^  or  all  of  stable^  equilibrium  :  in  the  latter  case^  anj 
line  in  either  of  the  planes  is  an  axis  of  neutral  equilibrium^  and 
the  other  lines  are  either  all  axes  of  stable^  or  all  of  unstable^ 
equilibrium. 

One  or  two  special  forms  of  (277)  require  notice :  if  the  z-bjos 
is  the  rotation-axis^  the  condition  requires  that 

w  =  XV  (arcosa+ycos/3) 
should  be  positive  for  stable^  and  negative  for  unstable^  equili- 
brium :  which  is  the  same  result  as  that  of  Art.  102. 

And  if  all  the  forces  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  so  that 
cos  a  =  cos  j3  =  0,  cos  y  =  1,  then 

-^^  =  "{sin  ky  xv z -\-  COB  A  {cosfxTx-^-cosffXry}  ;        (280) 

and  if  the  axis  about  which  the  infinitesimal  rotation  takes 
place  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces^  then 
^  =  90%  and  we  have 

^  =  -XP^;  (281) 

and  therefore  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  xvz 
is  positive  or  negative. 

Now  on  referring  to  Art.  80,  (146),  it  appears  that  if  {x,  y,  z) 
is  the  centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  zxv  =  s.p^er;  conse- 
quently the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  ^  is 
positive  or  negative.  In  the  following  Chapter  we  shall  have 
many  illustrations  of  this  theorem. 

107.]  The  condition  for  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces  acting  in  space  may  be  expressed  in  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  Art.  103  by  the  following  process  : 

Let  the  infinitesimal  rotation  take  place  about  an  axis  whose 
direction-angles  are  fyOyh]  so  that,  as  the  moment-axes  of  the 
couples,  whose  rotation-axes  are  the  coordinate-axes,  are  l,  m,  k, 
for  equilibrium  we  have 

LC0S/+MC08^-f  NcosA  =  0; 
and  thus,  replacing  L,  m,  n  by  their  values,  and  introducing  dO, 
XV  {cos  a  {z  cos  g  — y  cos  h)  -f  cos  /3  (a?  cos  A — -?  cos/") 

+  cos  y  (j^  cosy— a?  cos  y)}  rfd  =  0  ; 
and  by  means  of  (265), 

XV,  {cos  o  du?  +  cos  j8  rfy  +  cos  y  dz)  =  0  =  rfn  (say) ; 
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therefore  bj  integration 

H  =  2.T  {x  COB  a-hy  COB  fi  -{'  z  cos  y) ;  (282) 

and  therefore  h  is  a  maximum^  a  minimum^  or  a  constant.    And 
since^  see  equation  (277), 

'''     W  ^dO 

=  s,  (283) 

see  equation  (278);  therefore  h  =  a.p(a?eoso+yco8)8+2rcosy) 

is  a  maximum  or  minimum^  according  as  s  is  negative  or  posi* 

tive^  that  is^  according  as  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 

Now  s,  as  given  in  (278),  admits  of  being  put  into  the  form, 

8  =  s.p{(a?cos/-fycos^4-2?cosA)(cosacos/+cos^cos^  +  cosycosA)} 

— 2.P  (a?  cos  a  +y  cos  )8 + ;?  cos  y) ;     (284) 
and  as  for  a  given  rotation-axis  d?cos/+ycos^+;2?cosA  is  the 
projection  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  p,  and 

p  (cos  o  C08/+ cos  j3  cos  ^ -h  cos  y  cos  A) 

is  the  resolved  part  of  v,  along  the  rotation-axis ;  and  as  both 
these  quantities  are  constant  for  a  given-rotation-axis,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rotation ;  the  value  of  s  can  only  change  by 
means  of  the  last  term  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (284) :  but 
this  term  is  h  ;  hence  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according 
as  H  is  greater  than  or  less  than 
:«jp  {(a?cos/+ycos^-f  ^co6A)(cosacos/+cos)8oosy  +  cosyco8A)}  J 
and  if  s  =:  0,  equilibrium  is  either  neutral  or  continuous. 

In  Art.  60,  the  forces  have  been  resolved  along,  and  perpen- 
dicular to,  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application ;  and 

2.p(a?cosa-fysina) 
has  been  called  the  radial  moment  of  the  system,  because  it  is 
the  product  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application,  and 
of  the  radial  component.  Similarly  in  space,  if  we  resolve  p 
along  the  radius  vector  of  its  point  of  application,  and  call  u 
its  radial  component, 

_  p(a?cosa+yco8/3+;2:cosy) 

""  r 

where  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application  of  p  : 

therefore 

H  ar  XP(ircosa-fycos)34-^eosy)  =  5.ur,  (286) 

T  2 
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and  H  is  called  the  radial  moment  of  the  system.  Hence  we  have 
the  foUowing  theorem ; 

The  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces  is  stable, or  unstable, 
according  as  the  radial  moment  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

The  radial  moment  also  possesses  the  following  two  other  pro- 
perties. Let  us  suppose  the  body  or  system  of  particles  on  which 
the  forces  act  to  receive  a  small  displacement^  and  all  the  forces 
to  act  at  their  points  of  application^  along  lines  of  action  parallel 
to  the  former  ones^  and  in  the  same  directions.  Then  if  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  constrained  in  translation  along  a  given 

dR 
\\ne,  and  ds  is  the  space  described  along  that  line^  -7-  is  the  sum 

of  the  components  of  the  forces  estimated  along  that  line ;  and 
if  the  motion  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  g^ven  axis^  and  B  is 

the  amplitude  of  rotation,  then  -^  is,  in  any  position,  the  mo» 

ment-axis  of  the  couple  arising  out  of  the  system  of  forces  about 
that  axis. 


Section  8. — The  principle  of  Virtual  Felocities, 

ids.]  Let  a  body,  or  a  system  of  material  particles  on  which 
an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  acts,  receive  the  most  general 
infinitesimal  geometrical  displacement  that  is  possible,  so  that 
the  forces  may  act  at  the  same  points  as  before  the  displace- 
ment, along  lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from^ 
the  original  action-lines,  and  in  the  same  directions.  Let  (,  17,  C 
be  the  infinitesimal  distances  along  the  coordinate-axes  through 
which  the  body  is  displaced,  and  let  f  g^  h  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  rotation-axis  about  which  the  body  is  turned 
through  the  angle  dQ,  Then  all  these  quantities  being  arbitrary, 
the  total  displacement  is  of  the  most  general  kind. 

Let  us  employ  the  symbol  5  to  signify  this  most  gene!ral 
displacement ;  so  that  d  signifies  a  particular  form  of  it,  viz. 
that  in  which  the  change  of  value  is  restricted  to  given  condi- 
tions. Then  Ixy  hy^  bz  being  the  variations  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  original  system,  due  to  these 
displacements, 

bx  =  (-}-  {z  COB  ff  —y  cos  h)  dB J 1 

by  =  rj-{'(x cos h^z cos/) dB,  >  (286) 

bz  =  {'  +  (ycos/— arco6^)rf^.  J 
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As  the  system  of  forces  is  in  eqnUibriam^  we  have  the  follow- 
ing six  conditions : 

LPCOSassOj  l.PCOS/3  =  0,  2.PCOSy=:0j 

XP(ycosy— j?cosj3)  =  0, 
2.v{zcos  a—x  cos  y)  =  0, 
XP  {x  cos  /3— y  cos  a)  =  0 ; 

let  these  be  severally  multiplied  by  (jrj,{,  cosfdO,  coBgdO, 
cos  A  d$,  and  added ;  then  we  have 
a.P  {f  cos  a-f  y  cos  j3  +f  cos  y 
+  (i^cosy--ycos^)cosa^+  (^pcosA— 2rcos/)cos)8i&  +  (ycos/— d?cos^)cos/iB}=0; 
and  by  reason  of  (286)  this  becomes 

2.P(cosa8a?-f  COSjSdy+COSyJjgr)  =  0.     (287) 

Now  as  bx,  by,  bz  are  the  projections  on  the  coordinate-axes  of  * 
the  displacement  of  (x,  y,  z),  which  is  the  point  of  application  of 
of  P^  and  aa  a,  p,y  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  action-line  of 
iffCOsabx+coBpby-^coBybz  is  the  projection  of  the  displace- 
ment along  the  action-line  of  p.  Let  this  projected  displace- 
ment =  bp ;  then  (287)  becomes 

2.P  bp  =  0.  (288) 

This  equation  expresses  a  theorem  which  is  known  as  the 
Principle  of  Virtual  FelocilieSy  and  which  may  be  enuntiated  as 
follows : 

If  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body^  or  on  a  system 
of  material  particles  which  are  at  relative  rest^  is  in  equilibrium, 
and  the  body  receives  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  most 
general  kind  possible,  whereby  the  points  of  application  of  the 
forces  are  displaced ;  but  the  forces  act  along  lines  parallel  to, 
and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  their  former  lines  of  action; 
then  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  and  the  projection  on 
its  line  of  action  of  the  displacement  of  its  point  of  application, 
is  equal  to  zero. 

The  projection  on  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  of  the  infini- 
tesimal displacement  of  its  point  of  application  is  called  tie 
virtual  velociiy  of  the  force :  and  as  that  projection  may  take 
place  along  the  line  either  in  the  direction  of  the  force  or  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  it  is  in  these  alternative  cases  to  be  affected 
with  a  different  sign.  I  shall  take  the  virtual  velocity  to  be 
positive  when  the  projection  on  the  action-line  of  p  is  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts.     Thus  in  fig.  140^  let  ap  be 
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the  line  of  action  of  v,  ere  the  displacement  takes  place :  let  the 
system  be  infinitesimally  displaced^  so  that  the  point  of  applica- 
cation  of  the  force  is  shifted  from  a  to  a';  aa'  being  of  infi- 
nitesimal length ;  let  us  suppose  the  line  of  action  of  the  force 
after  the  displacement  to  be  parallel  to  its  line  of  action  before 
the  displacement^  so  that  a'p^  is  parallel  to  ap.  From  a'  let  a 
perpendicular  a^h  be  drawn  to  the  original  line  of  action  of  the 
force^  so  that  am  is  the  orthogonal  projection  of  aa^  on  that  line; 
AM  is  called  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force  p;  and  is  the  infini- 
tesimal  distance^  over  which  the  point  of  application  of  p  moves, 
in  its  own  line  of  action,  li,  as  in  the  first  figure  of  fig.  140^ 
AM  lies  along  ap  in  the  direction  in  which  p  acts^  the  virtual 
velocity  is  taken  to  be  positive  :  and  if  it  lies  in  the  direction  of 
AP  produced  backwards^  as  in  the  second  figure^  then  it  is  taken 
to  be  negative. 

Hence^  if  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  takes 
place  along  the  line  of  action  of  p^  the  whole  displacement  be- 
comes the  virtual  velocity :  and  is  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  it  takes  place  in  the  direction  towards  which  p  acts^  or  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Hence  also^  if  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  is  displaced 
in  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force,  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force  is  zero. 

The  quantity  p^  is  frequently  called  the  virtual  numerU  of 
the  force  p  in  any  assigned  displacement.  The  importance  and 
meaning  of  this  quantity  in  a  Dynamical  respect  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

This  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. It  includes  all  Statics  under  the  single  equation  (288), 
for  as  d^  in  its  most  general  form  involves  six  arbitrary  quantities 
which  correspond  to  the  six  possible  degrees  of  freedom,  so  it 
comprehends  six  conditions,  which  are  the  six  equations  of  equi- 
librium, and  which  may  be  deduced  from  it  by  a  process  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding.  It  also  includes  all  Djmamics,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter;  and  we  shall  also  see  that  the  equation  of  it 
may  be  deduced  from  Djmamical  principles,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  by  means  of  which  we 
have  now  proved  it. 

This  principle  has  been  made  by  Lagrange  the  foundation  of 
that  great  work  of  his  on  Mechanics,  Mecanique  Analytique. 

Also,  if  every  force  at  its  point  of  application  is  resolved  into 
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three  forces  of  which  the  action-lines  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X,  jff  z  respectively^  and  if  we  call  x^  y^  z  the  axial  components  of 
the  force  p,  then  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities  takes  the  form 
-X.^^lx-^-xhy-^-zhz)  =  0.  (289) 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  stability  of  equilibrium  and 
of  the  radial  moment^  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section^  it  will  be  observed  that  as  h = 2.P  {x  cos  a  +y  cos  ^ + ;?cos  y), 
so  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  as  g^ven  in  .(287)  expresses^ 
that  consistently  with  the  most  general  variations  of  Xy  y^  z, 
^  =  0 ;  and  that  consequently  in  an  equilibrium-system  the 
radial  moment  has  a  critical  value.  This  is  indeed  no  more  than 
what  is  expressed  by  (288). 

109.]  The  following  are  various  problems  which  are  solved  by 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Ex.  1.  Three  forces  p^  Q,  b  act  in  given  lines  at  the  point  a, 
and  are  in  equilibrium :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  relation 
between  them. 

Let  the  angles  severally  between  the  lines  of  action  of  q  and 
Bj  of  B  and  p^  of  p  and  Q^  be  a^  fi,  y :  let  the  point  of  application 
of  the  forces  be  shifted  from  a  to  a',  see  fig.  141  ;*  and  from  a^ 
let  perpendiculars  L^m,  Ilu^  a^  be  drawn  to  the  lines  of  action  of 
p,  Qj  B  respectively;  then  Am,  An,  Ap  are  the  virtual  velocities 
of  p^  q,,  B  respectively  :  so  that  (288)  becomes 

PXA«  +  qxA«  — BXAJD  =  0. 

Let  aa'=  8«;  a'ap  =  6 ;  qab  =  a,  bap  =  fi,  PAq  =  y :  so  that 
this  equation  becomes 

p5«co8^  +  Q8*cos(^  +  y)+B8«cos03-.^)  =  0; 
.•.     P  +  qcosy  +  Bcos^  +  (Bsin)8— qsiny)tan^  =:  0; 

and  as  the  line  along  which  a  is  displaced  is  indeterminate^  ^  js 
indeterminate,  and  therefore 

P  +  qcosy+Bcos)8  =  0, 
B  sin  j8— Q  sin  y  =  0  : 
from  the  latter  we  have 

g     ^     <^     ^     R    . 
sin  a       sin  p       sin  y ' 

the  first  term  of  the  equality  being  inferred  by  reason  of  the 
symmetry.    Al^o  we  have 

B  cos  i8  =  — p  — q  cos  y,  R  sin  )9  =  q  sin  y  ; 
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whence^  squaring  and  adding^ 

R«  =  p'-f  2PQC0Sy  +  q«: 
these  are  respectively  the  mathematical  expressions  of  the  tri- 
angle and  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the 
straight  lever. 

Let  ACB  be  the  lever^  fig.  142^  which  turns  about  a  horizontal 
axis  through  c :  let  the  forces  p  and  Q  act  at  the  ends  a  and  b 
along  lines  of  action  which  are  inclined  to  acb  at  angles  a  and 
j8  respectively  :   let  ac  =  a,  cb  =  b. 

Let  the  lever  be  turned  about  the  horizontal  axis  through  an 
infinitesimal  angle  d6,  so  that  AAf=  adOjBB^=:  bdS  :  then  the 
projections  of  these  quantities  on  the  lines  of  action  of  P  and  q 
respectively  are  ad$  sin  a,  bddeiup;  and  as  the  virtual  velocity 
of  q  is  negativCj  (288)  becomes 

vadS  Bin  a-^-q^b  d$  sin  p  =  0; 
.-.     pasina=  qisinjS : 
which  is  the  ordinary  equation  of  moments  about  0. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the 
wheel  and  axle.  ^ 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  wheel  on  which  p  acts :  b  =  the 
radius  of  the  axle  on  which  w  acts :  and  let  the  system  be 
turned  through  a  small  angle  dO,  so  that  p  (say)  descends 
through  a  vertical  distance  a  dO,  and  w  ascends  through  a  ver- 
tical space  bdO  :  then  (288)  becomes 

— ad8p-f  i^^w  =  0;  .'.     pa  =  wJ. 

Ex.  4.   To  find  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  screw. 

In  this  mechanical  power,  as  it  is  called^  I  shall  assume  that 
there  is  no  friction.  Let  h  be  the  vei*tical  distance  between  two 
Recessive  winds  of  the  thread  :  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  lever^ 
measured  from  the  axis  of  the  screw,  at  the  end  of  which  p  acts : 
let  w  be  the  weight  on  the  screw.  Then  as  w  descends  through 
a  vertical  distance  equal  to  h,  the  point  of  application  of  p  moves 
round  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  d  :  so  that  h 
and  27rd  are  evidently  proportional  to  the  virtual  velocities  of  w 
and  P ;   and  equation  (288)  becomes 

—  27rip-f  wA  =  0; 
h 


p  = 


2'nb 
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Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  heavy 
body,  resting  on  an  inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  given 
forces. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  problems 
wherein  some  of  the  forces  are  pressures  against  lines  or  sur- 
faces^ the  reactions  will  not  enter  into  the  equation^  if  the 
displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  reaction  is  per- 
pendicular to  its  line  of  action^  because  in  that  case  the  virtual 
velocity  vanishes.  Hence  also  if  one  surface  rolls  on  another, 
and  the  resulting  displacement  is  the  arbitrary  displacement  out 
of  which  the  virtual  velocity  arises,  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
surface  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities. 
Several  instances  of  this  circumstance  will  be  given  in  this  and 
the  foUowiug  examples. 

In  this  example  let  us  take  the  symbols,  &c.,  of  Ex.  1,  Art.  26, 
fig.  12.  Let  q  be  shifted  over  a  distance  bs  up  the  plane ;  then 
the  virtual  velocity  of  p  is  bscoBfi,  that  of  w=— 8«sina,  and 
that  of  R  =  0 ;   so  that 

pi*cosj3— wj*sina  =  0  ; 
.•.     Pcosj3— wsina  =  0. 

Ex.  6.  Solve  by  virtual  velocities  the  problem  given  in  Ex.  1, 
Art.  60. 

Let  the  system  as  described  in  fig.  28  be  shifted  so  that  a  and 
B  may  still  be  in  contact  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes 
respectively;  and  let  a  =  bag  be  diminished  by  da;  then  the 
virtual  velocity  of  T  =  d.2a  cosa  =  — 2asinada,  and  that  of 
w  =  5.a  sin  a  =  a  cos  a  5a ;  and  those  of  the  reactions  vanish  : 
so  that 

— T2asina5a-|  wacosada  =  0  ; 

.•.     2Tsina— wcosa  =  0. 

Ex.  7.  In  the  problem  given  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60,  fig.  30,  let 
the  beam  be  shifted  so  that  a  is  still  in  contact  with  the  wall ; 
then  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  gives 

w5.(icos^— acos^)  =  0  ; 
.• .     J  sin  ^  5^— a  sin  tf  rfd  =  0. 
But  isin^  =  2asin0; 

.*.     bcoB<l)h(l>  =  2acos^M: 
,*.     tan^  =  2tan<^; 
which  leads  to  the  results  given  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60. 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  u 
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Ex.  8.  Find  the  form  of  the  curve  in  a  vertical  plane,  snch 
that  a  heavy  rod  resting  on  its  concave  side,  and  on  a  peg  at 
a  given  point,  say  the  origin,  may  be  at  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  place  of  the  peg  be  the  origin,  and  let  the  rod  be 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  $;  let  r  be  the  radius  vector 
of  the  curve  which  coincides  with  the  rod,  and  let  2  a  be  the 
length  of  the  rod.    Then  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities^ 
w5.(r— a)cos^  =  0; 
.•.     (r— a)  cos  0  =  a  constant  =  i,  say : 
.',     r  =  a  +  isectf; 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes. 

Ex.  9.  In  Ex.  8,  Art.  37,  prove  that  (79)  is  the  equation  of 
virtual  velocities ;  and  that  in  case  (4),  (84)  is  also  the  equation 
of  virtual  velocities. 

Ex.  10.  A  particle  is  attracted  by  two  centres  of  force  which 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  find  the  form  of 
the  surface  on  all  points  of  which  the  particle  will  be  at  rest. 

Let  /A  and  f/  be  th6  absolute  attractive  forces,  and  let  r  and  / 
be  the  distances  of  the  particle  from  the  centres ;  then  by  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  we  have 

.• .     -  -I-    >  =  a  constant : 
r      r 

which  condition  expresses  the  form  of  the  surface. 

110.]  A  remarkable  theorem  discovered  by  Grauss,  and  pub- 
lished  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Crelle^s  Journal,  may  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  equa- 
tion of  virtual  velocities. 

For  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium  we  have 

5.P  {cos  a  dir  +  cos  j3  %+ cos  y  dz}  =  0.  (290) 

Let  the  forces  be  replaced  by  line-representatives,  and  let  {w,y,  z) 
be  the  point  of  application  of  the  type-force  p,  and  (f,  i?,  0  ^^ 
other  extremity  of  the  representative;  then  replacing  Pcosa, 
pcos^,  Pcosy  respectively  by  f— iP,  »?— y,  C—Zy  (290)  becomes 

M{i''^)^Hn''y)dy^{f:-z)dz]  =  O  =-y  (say);    (291) 

and  if  the  displacement  of  the  system  is  such  that  the  extremity 
(i)  V}  0  of  ^^^  line-representative  of  the  type-force  is  fixed,  while 
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the  other  extremity  (a?,  y,  z)  receives  an  infinitesimal  displace- 
ment, then  integrating  (291)  we  have 

^.{(f-^)*  +  ('7-y)"  +  (f-^)"}  =  n;  (292) 

and  thus  n,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  line-represen- 
tatives of  the  forces,  is  a  maximum,  a  minimum,  or  a  constant. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

K  there  are  n  points,  at  invariable  distances  apart,  the  sysr 
tem  of  which  is  however  moveable,  and  also  if  there  is  a  system 
of  n  points  wholly  fixed,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  point  of 
the  former  system,  then  if  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances between  each  of  the  moveable  points  and  its  correspond- 
ing fixed  point  has  a  critical  value,  the  system  of  forces  repre- 
sented as  to  intensity  and  line  of  action  by  these  distances,  and 
acting  severally  at  the  moveable  points,  is  in  equilibrium ;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable,  according  as  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  distances  is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum,  and 
is  neutral  if  it  is  constant. 

Also  difierentiating  again  (291)  we  have 

-2%.{{^--x)d'x+{ri-'y)d^y+{C-z)d*z} ;         (293) 

and  if ^  the  displacement,  to  which  the  variations  of  the  coor- 
'  dinates  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  are  due,  is  such 
that  rf*a?=srf*y  =  t?*;j=0,  then  D»n  is  necessarily  positive,  and 
n  is  a  minimum ;  also  if  :i.  {(f — iP)rf'a?+(i?--y)rf'y +(f  — ^2^)^*^?}  is 
n^^tive,  that  is,  when  equilibrium  is  stable,  n  is  a  minimum* 

The  line-representatives  of  the  forces,  however,  can  always  be 
taken  so  small  that  (-^x,  ri^y,  C"^  ^'^  ^  infinitesimal; 
whereby  the  second  part  of  (293)  being  infinitesimal,  and  of  the 
third  order,  must  be  neglected ;  and  as  the  first  part  is  positive, 
n  is  a  minimum ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  line- 
representatives  is  a  minimum. 

To  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  return  hereafter,  and  in 
a  more  general  way.  And  in  respect  of  the  preceding  it  if 
also  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  displaced  position  of  the  body 

on  which  the  forces  act,  - — —=...  =  ...=  -  are  supposed  to 

pcosa  P 

act  along  lines  parallel  to  their  original  lines  of  action ;  whereas, 

in  the  most  general  case,  the  new  lines  of  action  would  be 

functions  of  the  original  points  of  application. 


u  2 
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Section  9. — Constrauied  Equilib^rium, 

111.]  The  material  body  or  system  of  material  particles,  which 
receives  the  pressures  considered  in  the  preceding  Articles,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  free  from  all  constraint ;  we  must  now  in- 
vestigate the  modifications  required  in  the  general  results  when 
the  system  is  subject  to  certain  given  constraints. 

Firstly,  suppose  one  point  of  the  body  to  be  fixed;  let  this 
be  taken  for  the  origin  :  it  is  evident  that,  because  it  is  fixed, 
it  will  bear  any  pressure  of  translation  acting  on  it,  and  that  the 
body  will  not  move  owing  to  that  pressure ;  but  the  effects  of  a 
pressure  of  rotation  about  a  rotation-axis  passing  through  that 
point  are  not  affected  by  the  fixedness  of  the  point ;  the  im- 
pressed forces  therefore  must  be  so  related  that,  see  Art.  70, 
0  =  0;   and  therefore  that, 

L=0,         M  =  0,         N  =  0;  (294) 

which  three  conditions  are  requisite,  so  that  a  body,  of  which 
one  point  is  fixed,  should  be  at  rest.  These  three  conditions,  it 
will  be  observed,  satisfy  equation  (130),  and  therefore  indicate 
that  the  impressed  pressures  may  be  compounded  into  a  single 
force  of  translation :  that,  viz.  which  passes  through  the  fixed 
point.  * 

And  the  pressure  on  the  fixed  point,  and  the  direction  of  its 
line  of  action,  may  thus  be  found :  let  b  be  the  pressure,  and 
a,  i,  e  the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action ;  let  the  impressed 
forces  be  p^,  p,,  ...  p«,  and  the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of 
action  a^,  )3i,  y„  &c. ;  then 

R  cos  a  =  2.P  cos  a,  -» 

E  cos  4  =  :b.p  cos  )8,   >  (295) 

R  cos  (?  =  2.P  cos  y ;  J 
/ .     R«  =  (:b.p  cos  o)*  4-  (2.P  cos  /?)*  +  (2.P  cos  y)* ;  (296) 

and  therefore  by  (295)  a,  4,  c  are  known. 

112.]  Secondly,  let  us  suppose  two  points  of  the  body  to  be 
fixed;  and  let  the  axis  of  z  pass  through  the  two  points,  and 
the  origin  be  at  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them  ;  and 
let  the  xr^rdinates  to  the  points  he  -k-Zi  and  —  r^;  then  it  i» 
manifest  that  the  body  cannot  have  any  motion  of  translation, 
and  can  have  motion  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  z  only.  The 
impressed  forces  therefore  must  be  so  related  that  the  rotation- 
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pressure  about  the  axis  of  z  should  be  equal  to  zero ;  therefore 
the  necessary  condition  is 

N  =  0.  (297) 

And  the  pressures  on  the  two  points  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner :  let  them  be  represented  by  e^  and  B,^  and 
let  the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action  be  a^  ^u^il 
a^y  b^y  Cf ;   then 

El  cosflfi  +E,  cos  a,  =  J.P  cos  a,  •^ 

El  cos  5i  4-E,  cos  4,  =  5.P  cos  j3,   y  (298) 

El  cos  Ci  +E,  COS  ^,  =  2.P  cos  y ;  J 

L  +  Ei2r,C0S  Ji-E,2riC0si,  =  0,1 
M— El  2ri  COS  «!  +  Eg  j^i  COS  a,  =  0.  J 

From  the  first  two  of  (298),  and  from  (299),  we  have 

i2fiXPCOS)3— L. 


B. 

COS^i 

— 

2^. 

■D 

cosi. 

= 

«l 

S-PcosyS+i-, 

Jfcg 

2^, 

El 

COSfli 

= 

«1 

XPcosa  +  M 

2z, 

E, 

COS0, 

«1 

XPCOSO— M. 

2z, 

and  thus  the  pressures  on  the  fixed  points,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x  and  y,  are  determined :  but  the  pressures  along  the 
axis  of  2^  are  involved  in  only  the  third  equation  of  (298),  which 
shews  that  the  sum  of  the  pressures  is  equal  to  xp  cos  y,  and 
therefore  that  each  pressure  is  indeterminate:  now  this  is,  at 
first  sight,  a  startling  fact,  and  has  been  urged  heretofore  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  our  mechanical  results  and  prin* 
ciples;  because  it  is  said  that,  when  a  body  is  supported  in  the 
manner  assumed  in  the  problem,  say  a  gate  or  a  door  on  its  two 
hinges,  the  vertical  pressures  are  determinate  and  may  be  ex- 
perimentally determined  at  both  hinges ;  our  mechanical  formulsB 
therefore  ought  to  yield  a  corresponding  result.  In  iEuiy  actual 
ease  the  pressures  without  doubt  are  determinate,  and  may  be 
determined  by  mechanical  means :  but  then  the  bodies  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  are  more  or  less  compressible 
and  extensible :  th^  are  not  rigid;  and  therefore  do  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  in  the  preceding  theory,  however  nearly 
they  may  approach  to  them;  thus  if  to  a  door,  being  in  a 
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horizontal  position^  two  '  eyes'  are  aUached^  which  correspond 
to  two  hooks  fixed  in  a  vertical  doorpost,  and  if  the  distance 
between  the  eyes  when  the  door  is  horizontal  is  equal  to  that 
between  the  hooks  in  the  vertical  doorpost ;  then  doubtless,  if 
the  body  were  perfectly  rigid  and  inextensible,  and  were  attached 
by  the  eyes  to  the  hooks,  either  one  or  the  other  hook  would  be 
sufficient  to  bear  the  vertical  pressure ;  and  we  should  be  unable 
to  determine  whether  one  or  the  other  carried  the  whole  weight, 
and  whether  it  was  distributed  between  them,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion; yet  as  such  a  door  is  extensible,  both  hooks  would  bear 
a  part  of  the  weight,  and  the  respective  proportions  will  depend 
on  the  extensibility  and  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  Thus  if 
the  distance  between  the  eyes  is  greater  than  that  between  the 
hooks,  the  pressure  will  for  the  most  part  be  on  the  lower  hook, 
although  the  compression  of  the  material  due  to  its  weight  may 
cause  the  eyes  so  to  approach  each  other,  that  some  of  the  pres- 
sure may  be  brought  upon  the  upper  hook ;  and  a  similar  efiect 
may  occur  at  the  lower  hook,  when  the  distance  between  the 
hooks  is  greater  than  that  between  the  eyes.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  determinateness  of  the  pressures  is  due  to  the  extensibility, 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  the  material  which  is  in  nature 
the  subject  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  truth  of  the  result  which 
is  arrived  at  in  (298)  for  a  rigid  body  is  not  afiected :  for  in  nature 
we  have  nothing  of  perfect  rigidity.  We  shall  see  a  further  ex* 
ample  of  indeterminateness  of  the  same  kind  in  dynamics* 

Again,  suppose  the  circumstances  of  constraint  to  be  such, 
that  the  body  is  capable  of  sliding  along,  as  well  as  of  turning 
about,  the  axis  passing  through  the  two  fixed  points ;  then  the 
points  will  be  able  to  bear  the  pressures  arising  from  the  forces 
which  are  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x  and  y ;  but  will  not  oS&r  any  resistance  to  those 
along  the  axis  of  xr :  if  therefore  equilibrium  exists,  the  forces 
must  satisfy  the  conditions, 

XP  cos  y  =  0,  N  s=  0. 

118.]  And  lastly,  if  three  or  more  points  of  the  body  are  fixed, 
and  if  all  these  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  it  is  evident 
that  the  body  is  fixed ;  and  therefore  whatever  are  the  impressed 
forces  as  to  intensity,  point  of  application,  line  of  action,  and 
direction,  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  if  we  suppose  the  fixed 
points  of  it  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  pressures  which  are  due 
to  the  impressed  forces. 
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And  it  is  evident  by  the  following  reasoning  that,  if  these 
points  are  fixed,  the  body  is  also  fixed.  For  suppose  the  body 
to  consist  of  n  particles ;  then  each  of  these  particles  is  at  rest, 
if  the  forces,  including  the  tensions,  mutual  reactions,  &c.,  act- 
ing on  it  satisfy  the  three  conditions  (69),  Art.  34  :  and  there- 
fore if  all  are  at  rest,  3n  conditions  are  required.  Now  if  three 
points  of  a  body  are  fixed,  the  mutual  distances  of  them  are 
also  fixed,  and  hereby  we  have  three  conditions ;  also  as  the 
body  is  rigid,  the  distances  of  each  of  the  remaining  «— 3  par- 
ticles firom  each  of  the  three  fixed  points  are  given,  and  thus 
we  have  3»*-9  conditions ;  and  as  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
of  a  rigid  body  are  six,  we  have  six  more  conditions :  and  thus 
altogether  we  have,  as  before,  3n  equations.  If  the  three  fixed 
points  are  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions is  lost,  and  the  number  is  insufficient  for  equilibrium* 

114.]  Another  form  in  which  a  body  under  the  action  of  im- 
pressed forces  may  be  in  constraint  is,  when  it  rests  with  points 
of  it  on  a  plane,  or  against  any  surface. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  more  simple  case  of  a  smooth  plane  : 
and  let  us  suppose  the  plane  to  be  that  of  (x,  y)y  and  n  points  of 
the  body  to  rest  on  it ;  let  these  be  (x^^  y^\  {x^,  y,),. .  .(;p„,  y») ; 
and  let  the  pressures  at  these  points  be  Ki,  k„...k^;  the  Unes  of 
action  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z :  thus  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  become 

XP  cos  a  =s  0,       XP  cos  jS  =  0,       XP  cos  y — J.e  =  0 ;     (300) 
L— XBy  =  0,         M  +  XEa?  =  0,         N  =  0.  (301) 

Here  are  six  equations,  of  which  only  three  involve  the  pres- 
sures against  the  plane  and  the  coordinates  of  their  points  of 
action ;  there  are  always  therefore  three  independent  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  impressed  forces. 

Now  if  only  one  point  of  the  body  is  in  contact  with  the 
plane,  the  pressure  at  that  point  will  be  given  by  the  third  equa- 
tion, and  the  impressed  forces  must  be  such  as  to  fulfil  the  other 
five. 

If  two  points  are  in  contact,  the  pressures  at  them  may  be 
determined  by  either  two  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  equa- 
tions, and  the  forces  must  satisfy  the  remaining  four  conditions. 

But  if  three  points  are  in  contact,  the  pressures  at  them  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  three  equations  which  involve 
the  pressures,  and  the  other  three  equations  must  be  satisfied  by 
the  impressed  forces. 
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If  more  than  three  points  are  in  contact^  the  pressures  are 
indeterminate,  hecause  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  equa- 
tions for  their  determination. 

In  all  ca^es  the  pressure  whieh  the  plane  has  to  bear  is  given 
by  the  third  equation  of  (300);  and  for  the  existence  of  equi- 
librium, if  the  body  only  presses  against  the  plane,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  s.p  cos  y  should  act  towards,  and  not  fromy  the 
plane ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  line  of  action  of  this  pressure 
should  pierce  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  at  some  point  within  the  area 
determined  by  straight  lines  joining  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  body  and  the  plane  :  otherwise  the  rotation-pressure  of  the 
2^force  will  cause  the  body  to  turn  about  one  of  the  bounding 
lines  of  this  area. 

And  of  the  indeterminateness  of  the  several  pressures,  which 
act  at  the  points  of  contact,  when  more  than  three  points  are  in 
contact  with  the  plane,  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  Art.  112 
may  be  given.  Suppose  a  heavy  body  to  rest  on  a  horizontal 
table,  and  to  be  in  contact  with  it  at  many  points  j  the  sum 
of  all  the  pressures  is  doubtless  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body ;  but  if  the  points  of  contact  are  more  than  three,  each 
pressure,  so  far  as  the  preceding  theory  enables  us  to  determine 
it,  is  indeterminate;  and  so  it  would  be  in  fact,  if  the  table 
were  accurately  plane,  and  it  and  the  body  were  perfectly  rigid ; 
but  such  a  table  and  such  a  body  do  not  exist :  and  so  our 
results  when  applied  to  flexible  and  compressible  matter  are  not 
true.  If  however  we  knew  the  laws  of  flexibility  and  elasticity, 
and  could  thus  bring  into  calculation  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  result  would  be  determinate  and  true ;  and  thus  it 
seems  that  the  non-appUcability  of  the  mechanical  principles  is 
only  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  omission  of  certain  conditions 
which  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  requires. 

115.]  Again,  suppose  the  body  to  be  in  contact  with  surfaces 

whose  equations  are  F^  =  0,  f,  =  0, . . .  f^  =  0  j  and  the  mutual 

pressures  between  the  body  and  the  several  surfaces  to  be  Ej, 

Es> . . .  Rn  >   ^^6  direction-angles  of  the  lines  of  action  of  these 

to  be  a„  ij,  Ci ;  a„  i„  e, ;  . .  .fl»,  4„,  c^ ;  and  the  points  of  contact 

to  be  (^u^ui^i),  (^«,yw^s),  ...(^„,y„,^n);  then  employing  the 

ordinary  notation,  see  Ai*t.  36, 

u  ,       V  w 

cosa  =  -,         cosd=-,        cose  =  — ; 
Q  Q  Q 

and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  become 
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2.P  COS  a  4-  36.R  COS  «  =  0,  -> 
5.Pco8j3H-:6.Rcosd  =  0,    !►  (302) 

2.P  COS  y + 5.E  cos  c  =  0;^ 

L  +  2.R(yC08C— ;2:C0si)  =  0,   -^ 

m  +  5.r(^cos«— a?cosc)  =  0,    >  (303) 

H'\'2.B.{x  C08  b— y  cosa)  =  0. 

To  which  equations^  as  to  the  number  of  points  in  contact  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  surfaces^  the  remarks  of  the  last  three 
Articles  are  applicable. 

One  point  however  requires  further  elucidation  :  suppose  that 
the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  the  forces  act  meets  n  given 
and  fixed  points;  then  the  equations  (302)  and  (303)  contain 
n  undetermined  pressures  which  act  at  these  points.  Now  as 
the  equations  are  six  in  number^  ifn  =  6,  the  six  pressures  at 
the  points  may  be  determined ;  and  the  directions  of  their  lines 
of  action  will  be  along  the  normals  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
at  the  points;  if  »  is  greater  than  6^  «— 6  of  the  pressures  may 
be  indeterminate,  and  when  they  receive  given  values,  the  other 
6  will  be  known :  and  when  n  is  less  than  6,  the  pressures  at 
the  given  points  may  be  eliminated  from  the  preceding  equa- 
tions, and  the  remaining  6— 9t  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  impressed  forces  acting  on  the  body.  And  hence  we  infer 
that  generally  a  body  under  the  action  of  given  forces  is  in  equi- 
librium and  fixed,  if  the  bounding  surface  of  it  passes  through 
six  given  and  fixed  points^;  and  that  the  mobility  of  it  is  not 
taken  away,  if  the  surface  has  to  pass  through  fixed  points  of 
which  the  number  is  less  than  six. 

116.]  And  hereby  I  am  led  to  another  subject :  viz.  to  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  requisite  that  many  bodies  subject 
to  g^ven  pressures,  and  in  contact  with,  or  under  mutual  action 
from,  each  other,  should  be  in  equilibrium. 

Let  the  number  of  bodies  be  n ;  let  P|,  p„  . . .  ?«  be  the  types 
of .  the  forces  which  act  on  the  first,  second,  . . .  nth  body  re- 
spectively ;  let  B  be  the  general  type  of  the  reacting  pressures  at 
the  points  of  contact,  and  a,  b,  c  the  direction-angles  of  its  line 
of  action,  and  (or,  jr,  z)  the  poinfc  of  its  application ;  l^,  H|,  Ni  ; 
L„  M,,  N, ; . . .  the  moment-axes  of  the  component  couples  which 

*  For  various  other  properties  of  this  kind  let  me  refer  the  reader  to  Mobius, 
Lehrbuch  der  Statik,  Zweiten  Theil,  Erstes  ELapitel ;  Leipzig,  1837. 
PRICE.  VOL.  III.  X 
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act  on  the  several  bodies ;  then  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  for 
the  several  bodies  are 

5.P1  cos  tti  -f  2.E1  cos  flj  =  0,  -^ 

XPiCos/3i  +  36KiCOsii  =  0,   I*  (304) 

2.P1  cos  y,  +  J.R,  COS  (?,  =s  0 ;  -^ 
Li  +  5.R1  {yi  cos  (?i  —  ^Tj  cos  J,)  =  0,  -j 
Ml  +  35.E1  {z  1  cos  fli  — a?i  cos  Cj)  =  0,   |-  (305) 

NiH-XKi(a?iCosdi— yiCosflfi)  =  0;^ 


=  0,  ^ 

:::) 

=  0.  -^ 


2.P,  cos  a,  -h  2.R»  cos  fl^  =  0, 

35.P^  COS  /9^+  2.E,  COS  K  =  0,    }•  (306) 

2.P„  COS  y^  -h  5.R^  COS  (?^ 

I^4-XR«(y^C0S(7^-;2r^C08O  =  0, 
M^  +  2.R^(^n<5O8a^-;r^COS(?0  =  0,    }•  (307) 

N^  +  2.Rh  (^^  COS  b^-y^  COS  fl,) 

Now  if,  of  all  these  groups  of  equations,  all  the  first  of  the 
first  sets  are  added,  s.Rcosa  will  disappear,  because,  the  reactions 
of  the  several  bodies  being  equal  and  opposite,  the  same  quantity 
will  appear  twice,  and  with  different  signs;  so  that  we  shall 
finally  obtain  j.p  cos  a  =  0 ;  similarly,  by  adding  all  the  second 
equations  of  the  first  set  in  each  group,  and  by  adding  aU  the 
third  equations  of  the  first  set,  we  shall  have 

j.p  cos  j3  =  0,         J.P  cos  y  =  0, 
In  the  same  way,  by  adding  the  several  equations  of  the  second 
sets  of  the  groups,  we  shall  obtain  equations  free  from  the  u% 
and  shall  have  ultimately 

Ls=0,         M  =  0,         N  =  0; 
and  thus  the  equations  of  condition  necessary  for  the  equili* 
brium  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  are  of  the  same  form  and  of 
the  same  number  as  those  required  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
single  rigid  body. 

117.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  Articles. 

Ex.  1 .  A  heavy  uniform  beam  is  fixed  by  a  hinge  to  a  given  in- 
clined plane :  between  the  beam  and  the  plane  a  heavy  sphere  is 
in  equilibrium ;  determine  its  position  and  the  several  pressures. 

Let  fig.  37  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  system  made  by 
the  plane  of  the  paper:  POB  =  a;  poq=2^j  OG  =  GA  =  a;  cv 
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srcq  =  e;  w  =  the  weight  of  the  beam;  «?  =  the  weight  of  the 
sphere ;  b  =  reaction  existing  between  the  beam  and  the  sphere ; 
Bf  =  the  pressure  of  the  sphere  on  the  inclined  plane.  And  let 
ns  consider  separately  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  sphere 
and  of  the  beam. 

For  the  equilibrium  of  the  sphere^  resolving  the  forces  along 
the  plane^  we  have 

«7sina  =:  Ksin20. 

For  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam^  taking  moments  about  o^ 
we  have  wacos(a  +  2tf)  sExoq, 

=  RccotO; 
•*•     wacos(a+2^)8in2^  =  «7(;8inacotd  : 
whence  may  0  be  determined ;  and  thence  b  ;  and  since 

b'=  t(7Cosa  +  Bcos2^, 
H^  may  also  be  found. 

Ex.  2.  Two  heavy  beams  oa  and  oa'  of  equal  lengths  are 
connected^  fig.  38^  at  o  by  a  hinge^  and  at  aa'  by  a  string  of 
given  length ;  between  them  a  heavy  sphere  is  placed^  and  the 
string  remains  horizontal ;  determine  the  tension  of  the  string 
and  the  pressure  against  the  beams. 

Let  length  of  each  beam  be  2  a,  weight  of  each  beam  =  w; 
2e  z=:  length  of  string ;  t  =  the  tension  of  the  string;  b  =  the 
radius  of  the  sphere ;  w  =  the  weight  of  the  sphere ;  a  =  the 

angle  aob  =  sin-*  — ;  then  for  the  equilibrium  of  either  of  the 

beams^  taking  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  o^  we  have 

T  2a  cos  a  =  wasina  +  Bd  cota; 

and  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  sphere^  taking  vertical  forces^  we 

^v«  «;=2Bsina; 

w               b   10  , 
.'.     T  =  — tanaH —(coseco)". 


SBonoN  10. — On  Friction. 

118.]  All  the  surfaces^  which  we  have  imagined  to  be  in  con-* 
tact  in  the  preceding  Articles^  are  supposed  to  be  smooth^  and^ 
as  suchj  to  o£Per  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  points  in 
contact  with  them  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  normal  at 

X  2, 
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the  points ;  and  therefore  the  reaction  arising  from  the  contact 
acts  along  the  common  normal  line  only.  In  nature,  however^ 
we  have  no  surfaces  perfectly  smooth ;  the  constitution  of  all 
bodies  is  such,  that  on  their  bounding  surfaces  are  small  eleva- 
tions and  depressions,  arising,  as  it  seems,  from  their  constituent 
molecules  not  being  continuous  and  in  perfect  contact :  so  that 
if  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  pressed  against  each  other,  the 
elevations  of  one  fit,  at  least  in  a  measure,  into  the  depressions 
of  the  other,  and  the  surfaces  interpenetrate  each  other;  and 
the  mutual  penetration  is  of  course  greater,  if  the  pressing  force 
is  greater;  much  of  this  rotigAness  may  be  removed  by  polishing, 
and  the  effect  of  much  of  it  may  be  destroyed  by  lubrication  : 
all  however  cannot  be,  and  there  still  remains  a  resistance  due 
to  it,  when  force  is  applied  so  as  to  cause  one  body  to  move  or 
to  have  a  tendency  to  move  on  another  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact. This  resistance  is  called  friction,  and  is  of  two  kinds ; 
either  of  sliding  or  of  rolling  :  the  first  is  that  of  a  heavy  body 
dragged  on  a  plane  or  other  surface ;  of  an  axle  turning  in  a 
fixed  box ;  of  a  vertical  shaft  turning  on  a  horizontal  plate,  or 
of  a  millstone  turning  upon  another  concentric  stone  about  a 
vertical  axis.  Friction  of  the  second  kind  is  that  of  a  wheel 
rolling  along  a  plane ;  the  resistance  however  of  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  the  wheel  overcoming  small  obsta- 
cles which  are  successively  in  its  path.  It  is  of  friction  of  the 
first  kind  only  that  I  shall  at  present  state  the  laws  and  give 
examples ;  and  first  as  to  its  line  of  action :  it  is  manifestly 
along  that  tangent  line  of  the  surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact 
which  is  the  line  of  the  tendency  to  motion ;  and  its  dii'ection 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  line  of  motion.  Suppose  therefore, 
many  forces  to  act  on  a  material  particle  which  is  in  contact 
with  a  rough  surface;  and,  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces 
being  unaltered,  their  magnitudes  to  change,  so  that  motion  is 
on  the  point  of  taking  place  (1)  in  one  direction,  and  (2)  in  an 
opposite  direction  :  the  line  of  action  of  friction  is  in  both  cases 
the  same ;  but  the  direction  of  it  in  the  former  case  is  contrary 
to  that  of  it  in  the  latter.  Also  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces 
may  evidently  vary  within  certain  limits,  and  the  particle  may 
still  be  at  rest.  Examples  of  the  determination  of  these  limits 
are  given  in  the  following  Article. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  and  of  their 
molecular  action,  the  laws  of  friction   must  be  deduced  from 
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experiment ;  and  therefore  I  shall  enunciate  those  only  which 
are  necessary  for  our  purpose^  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  Trea- 
tise by  M.  Morin*,  wherein  he  will  find  the  subject  investigated 
in  all  its  completeness. 

I.  Friction  is  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure,  when  the 
materials  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  the  same. 

II.  Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact. 

III.  Friction  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  motion. 

As  to  law  I ;  suppose  E  to  be  the  normal  pressure  between 
two  surfaces,  and  f  to  be  the  friction,  then  f  =  jiB,  where  fi  is 
a  constant  quantity  for  the  same  materials  and  is  the  value  of 
p  when  E  =  1 ;  im  is  called  the  coefficient  of  friction.  And  this 
law,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  to  arise  out  of  the  preceding 
theory  of  friction ;  because  the  greater  is  the  pressure,  the 
greater  is  the  interpenetration  of  the  molecules  at  the  surface 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
when  motion  is  just  about  to  take  place. 

As  to  law  II ;  it  signifies  that  if  the  pressure  remains  the 
same,  and  the  surface  in  contact  inc)*eases,  the  total  resistance 
is  still  the  same,  whilst  the  pressure  on  each  element  and  the 
friction  corresponding  to  that  element  are  diminished  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Morin  will  be  found  to  contain  a  complete 
account  of  the  modes  of  determining  /m  for  different  substances ; 
but  the  following  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  and  sufficiently  general  for  our  purpose. 

Let  a  given  heavy  body  rest  with  a  plane  face  of  a  finite  area 
on  a  horizontal  plane;  and  let  the  plane  be  turned  about  a 
horizontal  line  in  it,  so  that  it  becomes  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  that  is,  becomes  tilted :  the  body  will  begin  to 
slide  when  the  inclination  has  reached  a  certain  limit ;  and  this 
inclination  will  manifestly  depend  on  the  friction  which  exists 
between  the  body  and  the  plane,  and  may  be  determined  as 
follows.     See  fig.  39. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body ;  jtx  =  the  coefficient  of 
friction  ;  a  =  the  angle  between  the  inclined  and  the  horizontal 

'   ^  KouvelleB  Experiences  sur  le  frottement  faitee  a  Met2,  imittiinees  |>ar  ordre 
de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences  ;  3  vols,  in  4to.  1852 -1835. 
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planes  just  as  motion  is  beginning  to  take  place ;  B  =  the  pres-* 
sure  on  the  plane ;   so  that 

P  =  M»;  (308) 

and  resolving  along^  and  perpendicular  toj  the  plane, 
F  :=  w  sin  a,  K  =  w  cos  a ; 

.'.     tana  =  /Di,  a  =  tan-*fi:  (309) 

a  is  called  tke  angle  of  ffictiony  and  ihe  angle  of  r^se.  The 
body  will  rest  on  the  plane  when  the  angle  of  inclination  is  less 
than  the  angle  of  friction,  and  will  slide,  if  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation exceeds  that  angle. 

1 19.]  Various  problems  involving  friction. 

Ex.  1.  A  small  ring  under  the  action  of  known  pressures  is 
capable  of  sliding  on  a  rough  curved  material  line  in  space ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  forces,  so  that  the  ring 
may  be  at  rest. 

Let  the  resolved  parts  of  the  impressed  forces  along  the  co- 
ordinate axes  be  x,  Y,  z,  of  which  let  the  resultant  be  b  j  so  that 
if  ^9  Vy  ^  ^'^^  ^I^®  coordinates  to  the  position  of  the  ring  on  the 
curve,  the  whole  impressed  force  along  the  tangent,  which  we 
will  call  T,  is 

dx         dy         dz  ^«.^x 

Let  N  =  the  normal  pressure :  then 

N*4-T*  =  B*, 

=  x*  +  Y»  +  z*i 

Now  in  order  that  motion  should  not  take  place, 
T*  <  /Ul»N*  <  /ui«(b«— T*)j 
T'  u' 

•*•     "T  "^  3  <  (sma)',  see  equation  (309); 

^xdaf+Ydy-^-zdzyj^      ,.     ..  ,„,^^ 

•     ( 1£ )  ^  ^''''*^^  ^^^^^ 

,  .^     xdx-^Ydy-^zdz       .    .  ,„,^^ 

and  if     /    =±smft,  (312) 

B  as 

the  particle  will  begin  to  slide ;  the  +  sign  assigning  the  limits 

within  which  the  forces  are  to  be  confined. 

£x,  2.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  helix  whose  equations  are 

a:  =  a  cos  0,        y  =  a  sin  <^,        ^  = 
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and  let  the  force  which  acts  on  the  ring  he  its  own  weighty  and 
=  w,  and  have  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z :  then 
z  =  B  =  ft; :  and 

dz            k  .  7.x 

= r-  =  +8ina;  .*.     ^=-l-tana; 

that  is^  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  thread  of  the  helix  to  the 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  Mction. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  limits  of  the  pressures,  so  that  a  par- 
ticle under  the  action  of  them  may  be  at  rest  on  a  given  rough 
surface. 

Let  F  {x^  y,  z)  =1  0  be  the  equation  to  the  surface  :  then  em- 
ploying the  ordinary  symbols,  if  N  =  the  normal  pressure,  t  = 
the  tangential  force,  and  R  =  the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces, 
of  which  the  resolved  parts  along  the  coordinate  axes  are  x,  y,  z, 

XU  +  YV  +  ZW 

N  = ,  T«  =  B«--N«; 

Q 

therefore  that  the  particle  should  be  at  rest 

T*<ji*N%  R»  — N*</Lt«N%  _<14^«. 

Q>R« 

•*•     / r^ — ; w  <1+M'<(seca)«;  (313) 

(XTI-hYV-l-ZW)*  '^       \  /    9  \        J 

OR 

and  therefore  if    =  4-  sec  a,  (314) 

XU-hYV  +  ZW        -  '  ^         ^ 

the  particle  will  just  begin  to  move ;  the  +  sig^n  assigns  the 
limits  of  the  impressed  pressures.  As  an  example  let  us  take 
the  following : 

Ex.  4.  An  ellipsoid  has  its  least  axis  in  a  vertical  direction ; 
determine  on  the  surface  the  curve,  on  all  points  within  which 
a  heavy  material  particle  being  placed  shall  remain  at  rest. 
In  this  case  x  =  0,     'y  =  0,        z=:r; 

ar*       «•       z^ 
a»  ^  «»  ^  c«  "~  ^ ' 

Q«  =  U»-hV«+W* 

therefore  (314)  becomes 

a?'       V*       z*  z* 


.9  9/9 


-  +  ^-(t«na)'-  =  0; 
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which  is  the  equation  to  a  cone^  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  ellipsoid ;  and  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  with  the 
ellipsoid  is  the  required  bounding  curve. 

Ex.  5.  A  heavy  particle  rests  on  a  rough  inclined  plane,  and 
is  acted  on  by  a  given  force  in  a  vertical  plane  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  inclined  plane ;  determine  the  limits  of  the  force, 
and  the  angle  at  which  the  least  force  capable  of  drawing  the 
particle  up  the  plane  must  act. 

Let  fig.  40  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  inclined  plane, 

and  containing  the  force  p ;  let  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to 

the  horizontal  plane  be  i ;   and  let  6  be  the  angle  between  the 

inclined  plane  and  the  line  of  action  of  p ;   fi  =  coefficient  of 

friction :   and  let  us  first  suppose  the  tendency  to  motion  to  be 

down  the  plane,  so  that  friction  is  a  force  acting  up  the  plane  : 

then  resolving  along,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane, 

p  +  P  cos  ^  =  w  sine,         E+Psin^  =  wcosi,         p  =  /uni; 

sine  — /btcosi  ,^.^. 

•'•     P  =  w ^         '    ^'  (315) 

cosd— juismd 

And  if  p  is  increased  so  that  motion  up  the  plane  is  just  be- 
ginning, F  acts  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  the  sign 
of  fi  must  be  changed,  and  we  have 

p=w —     .    ^>  (316) 

cosd-f-/Ltsind 

Now  to  determine  $  in  this  latter  case,  so  that  p  shall  be  the 

least,  dv         ,,    .  ^  sin^— ucosd 

=  w (sm e -f  u cos  i)  z —     .    ^>.  =  0, 

if  tan  0*=:  fi; 
that  is,  if  d  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction.  Hence  we  infer  that 
A  given  power  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  dragging  a 
weight  up  a  hill,  if  the  angle  at  which  its  line  of  action  is  in- 
clined to  the  hill  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  hill. 
And,  similarly,  a  power  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  drag- 
ging a  weight  along  a  horizontal  plane,  if  its  line  of  action  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  at  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  plane. 
Hereby  also  may  we  determine  the  angle  at  which  the  ^traces' 
of  a  drawing  horse  should  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  traction. 
The  preceding  results  are  those  which  are  a  priori  to  be  ex- 
pected, because  some  part  of  the  power  ought  to  be  expended 
in  lifting  the  weight  from  the  plane,  so  that  friction  may  be 
diminished. 
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Ex.  6.  Also  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  rough  cylindrical 
azis^  on  which  given  forces  act  and  produce  a  pressure  of  rota- 
tion^ capable  of  turning  within  a  rough  hollow  coaxal  cylinder. 

Let  fig.  41  be  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der; the  smaller  and  interior  circle  being  a  section  of  the  cylin* 
drical  axis^  and  the  larger  circle  of  the  hollow  cylinder ;  let  o 
be  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  cylinders^  and  at  which  of 
course  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed  forces  acts :  let  this 
force  =  p^  and  let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of 
s  and  p :  then 

s  =  p  cos  ^^  p  =  p  sin  tf, 

F  =r  /iB;  .'.     tantf  =  /i; 

therefore  0  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  fiiction.  If  therefore  the 
angle  between  b  and  p  is  less  than  the  angle  of  friction^  the 
cylinder  will  continue  at  rest ;  and  if  it  is  greater,  it  will  move. 

Ex.  7.  A  heavy  circular  shaft  rests  in  a  vertical  position,  with 
its  end,  which  is  a  circular  section,  on  a  horizontal  plate ;  deter- 
mine the  resistance  due  to  friction  which  is  to  be  overcome, 
when  the  shaft  begins  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circular  section  of  the  shaft ;  and 
let  the  plane  of  (r,  0)  be  the  horizontal  one  of  contact  between 
the  end  of  the  shaft  and  the  plate ;  and  let  the  centre  of  the 
circular  area  of  contact  be  the  pole ;  now  the  vertical  pressure 
on  eacli  element  of  this  area  manifestly  varies  as  the  area ;  and 
therefore,  it  rdrdO  is  the  area-element  and  i  is  the  coefficient 
of  variation,  since,  by  law  III,  Miction  is  independent  of  the 
velocity  of  motion, 

the  pressure  on  the  element  =  hrdrdO ; 
.- .     the  friction  of  the  element  =  iiirdrdO ; 
the  iQoment  of  friction  about  the  vertical  axis  through  the  centre 

=  iikr^drdO; 
.  • .     the  moment  of  friction  of  the  circular  end 

=  /   '  liJiir^drde 
Jo    Jo 

"■         3~~' 
Now  if  w  s  the  weight  of  the  shaft ;   since  k  is  the  pressure 
on  an  unit  of  area, 

w  z=  Ttka*  'f 

PBICE,  VOL,  III.  Y 
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.',     the  moment  of  the  friction  of  the  circular  end  =  -i-- — , 

3 

and  consequently  varies  as  the  radius.  Henoe  arises  the  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions  the 
area  of  the  base  of  a  vertical  shaft  revolving  with  its  end  resting 
on  a  horizontal  bed. 

Similarly  may  the  friction  of  the  upper  millstone  moving  on 
the  nether  one  be  calculated. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  shaft  is  a  square  prism  of  the  weight  w^  and 
rotates  about  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  shafts  then  the  mo- 
ment of  friction  varies  as  the  side  of  the  square  section  of  the 
shaft. 

Ex.  9.    If  the  shaft  is  composed  of  two  circular  cylinders 
placed  side  by  side^  and  rotates  about  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
two  cylinders^  then 
the  moment  of  the  friction  of  the  surface 

in  contact  with  the  horizontal  plane  =  — - — . 

*^  9ir 

Ex.  10.    A  heavy  straight  rod  rests  on  a  rough  horizontal 

planCj  and  at  one  end  of  the  rod^  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  its 

length  and  in  the  plane^  a  force  pulls  the  rod^  the  magnitude  of  • 

which  is  just  sufficient  to  move  the  rod  in  the  plane.    Shew  that 

the  point  about  which  the  rod  begins  to  turn  is  at  a  distance 

=  a^/2  from  the  other  end  of  the  rod^  if  the  length  of  the  rod 

is  2a. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  GRAVITY,  AND  CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY. 

Sbction  1. — Elementary  considerations  on  mass,  gravity,  and 

loeighL 

120.]  Into  the  investigations  of  this  and  of  subsequent  Chap* 
ters  there  will  ente;r  certain  elementary  conceptions  of  matter 
beyond  those  which  have  hitherto  been  stated.  In  Chapter  II. 
matter  was  defined  as  the  subject  of  force ;  occupying  space^  and 
consequently  possessing  form :  capable  of  infinite  divisibility^ 
and  thus  resoluble  into  particles;  capable  of  rigidity,  in  which 
state  the  particles  are  in  relative  rest ;  and  transmitting  force  in 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force  only,  so  that  the  external  forces 
acting  on  the  matter  are  of  infinitesimal  magnitude  in  com- 
parison of  the  internal  forces  which  act  on  the  several  particles 
and  keep  them  in  relative  rest ;  for  the  relative  equilibrium  is 
not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  matter 
from  without.     Now  we  require  other  properties  of  matter. 

Matter  is  impenetrable;  that  is,  two  particles  of  matter  cannot 
occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Matter  is  porous;  that  is,  although  matter  is  composed  of 
particles  or  molecules  or  atoms,  yet  these  are  not  packed  in 
close  and  continued  contact;  but  there  are  intervals  or  inter- 
stices, which  do  not  contain  the  matter  of  the  body,  whatever 
that  is  by  which  they  are  occupied. 

According  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  closeness  wit)i 
which  the  particles  are  packed,  so  -is  matter  more  or  less  dense ; 
and  density  is  predicated  of  it  in  respect  of  this  quality.  If  the 
density  of  matter  is  constant  throughout  a  given  body,  the  body 
is  said  to  be  homogeneous ;  but  if  the  density  changes,  either 
continuously  or  discontinuously,  the  body  is  said  to  be  hetero- 
.geneous;  in  the  more  general  case  the  density  varies  continu- 
ously, and  at  a  given  point  is  a  Auction  of  the  coordinates 
of  the  point.    Thus  the  earth  is  not  homogeneous ;  the  density 
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of  it  increases  as  we  pass  from  the  surfieu^  to  the  centre;  it  is 
doubtless  composed  of  concentric  shells^  each  of  which  has  sur- 
faces of  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  and  is  homogeneous ; 
and  the  density  of  which  is  a  Amotion  of  the  axes  of  the  shell. 
The  avera^  density  of  a  heterogeneous  body  is  called  its  mean^ 
density.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  that 
of  distilled  water. 

121.]  As  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a  body  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  body  and  of  the  density  of  the  matter^ 
it  is  necessary  to  have  means  of  measuring  the  same  with 
precision. 

Quantity  of  matter  is  called  mass  ;  so  that  the  mass  of  a  body 
is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  body. 

Density  is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  an  unit- volume; 
the  absolute  density  or  the  closeness  with  which  the  particles 
are  packed  being  uniform  throughout  that  unit-volume.  This 
definition  is  directly  applicable  if  a  body  is  homogeneous ;  but 
if  it  is  heterogeneous^  and  the  density  varies  from  point  to  pointy 
the  density  at  any  point  is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
an  unit- volume^  throughout  which  the  density  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  point.  Density  is  commonly  denoted  by  the  symbol 
p,  which  is  constant  in  homogeneous  bodies^  and  in  heterogeneous 
bodies  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates. 

Thus  if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  which  p  is 
the  density,  the  mass  =  p  v ;  (1) 

and  if  the  body  is  heterogeneous,  and  is  referred  to  a  system  of 
rectangular  coordinate  axes;  and  if  p  is  the  density  at  (x,y,^), 

*^®^  the  mass  ^fpdy;  (2) 

dv  being  an  element  of  the  volume,  p  being  a  frmction  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  place  of  ^v,  and  the  sign  of  integration 
denoting  the  process  of  summation,  whether  that  involves  one 
two,  or  three  integrations,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
body,  and  the  integrations  extending  through  the  space  occupied 
by  the  body. 

Density  is  usually  measured  by  means  of  comparison  with 
some  substance  the  density  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  unit- 
density.  This  latter  substance  is  commonly  taken  to  be  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  39''.4  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  2116.4  lbs.  on  the  square  foot;  so  that  by 
means  of  this  comparison  p  is  a  number ;  and  the  value  of  it 
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for  any  given  substance  is  called  tke  specific  density  of  that 
substance.  Thus  for  platinum^  p  =i  21,5,  and  this  means  that^ 
bulk  for  bulk^  and  under  the  stated  conditions^  platinum  con- 
tains 21.5  times  more  matter  than  distilled  water. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  mass  is  determined^ 
when  the  law  of  varying  density  is  given. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  mass  of  a  straight  wire  or  rod^  the  density 
of  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  one  end. 

Let  the  end  of  the  rod  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  let  a  be 
the  length  of  it ;  and  let  the  distance  of  any  point  of  it  from 
that  end  =  ;p;  let  o)  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  it; 
then  dy  =  <odx;  and  p  sz  ix;  therefore 


the  mass  of  the  rod  =  /  ki»xdx 
A 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  mass  of  a  circular  plate  of  unifoi*m  thick- 
ness, the  density  of  which  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

Let  T  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  a  its  radius :  let  the 
centre  of  the  plate  be  the  origin,  and  let  it  be  referred  to  polar 
coordinates ;  so  that  dy  =  rrdrdB :  let  p  =  ^r ;  then 

the  mass  of  the  plate  =  /     /  krr^drdB 

2wira» 


3 
If  the  density  is  constant,  and  the  thickness  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  from  the  centre ;  then  r  =  kr,  and  we  have 

the  mass  of  the  plate  =:  /     /  pkr^drdO 

""        3 

Ex.  3.  The  mass  of  a  sphere,  the  density  of  which  varies  in- 
versely as  the  distance  from  the  centre  =  2irpa*,  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  outside  stratum. 

Ex.  4.  The  mass  of  an  ellipsoid  composed  of  shells  the  prin- 
cipal sections  of  which  are  similar  ellipses,  and  the  density  of 
which  varies  as  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  largest  principal 
section  of  each  shell,  is  equal  to  it  pa*  be,  where  p  is  the  density  of 
the  outside  stratum. 
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Ex.  5.  To  determine  tbe  bounding  curve  of  a  thin  ribbon  of 
uniform  thickness  and  density,  such  that  the  breadth  of  it 
corresponding  to  each  ordinate  may  be  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  the  ribbon  beyond  it. 

Let  the  curve  be  that  delineated  in  fig.  63.  Let  the  axis  of  x 
be  vertical,  and  that  of  y  horizontal,  cm  =z  x,  mp  =  y,  oa  =  a. 
Let  T  be  the  constant  thickness  of  the  ribbon,  p  its  density ; 
then  taking  the  part  of  the  ribbon  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
axis  of  X,  the  mass  of  it  below  mp 


=/: 


rpydx; 

jf=0 


therefore  by  the  data  /      rpydx  =  [ly; 

•  •.    ydx  =:  idy.        dx^k  —  9 

»        y 

.'.    y==a''; 
the  equation  to  the  logarithmic  curve.     Similarly,  if  oV=:a',  for 
the  curve  on  the  other  side  we  shall  have 

/=  a'K 
122.]  The  letter  m  ia  usually  employed  to  denote  mass,  and  m 
to  denote  the  sum  of  many  masses,  and  consequently  the  mass 
of  a  body,  so  that  m  =  5.»*.  Now  when  many  particles  occupy- 
ing points  in  space  are  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  there  is  a 
certain  point  in  reference  to  their  masses  and  to  their  positions 
which  is  frequently  of  great  importance  towards  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  investigation.  Let  there  be  n  particles  whose  masses 
are  respectively  fn^,  fUt, ...  m^,  and  let  the  places  of  them  be 
{^i>  yi,  ^i),  (^a,  yu  ^«)*  ..•  {^n>  yn3  ^n)'  If  t^esc  particlcs  are  all 
equal,  and  each  is  equal  to  the  unit-particle,  the  mean^  or 
average,  of  their  distances  from  a  given  plane  is 

, 

n 
i{pi,p%, ...  are  the  distances  of  the  particles  severally  from  the 
plane.  But  if  the  mass  of  a  particle  is  m,  that  particle  contains 
m  unit-particles,  so  that  in  the  preceding  formula  m  of  the  jfs 
become  identical ;  and  thus  if  all  the  particles  are  of  masses 
different  or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  the  formula  becomes 
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which  we  denote  by  -^ .  Hence  if  x.  v,  z  are  the  mean  dis- 
tances  of  the  places  of  the  several  particles  from  the  planes 
of  ih  ^)f  (^^  ^)j  (^*  y)  respectively, 

_  _  Xmx  ^  __  x,my  .  _  :i,mz  .  . 

The  point  {x,  y,  z)  thus  defined,  and  thas  determined,  is  called 
the  centre  ofmassj  or  mass-centre,  of  the  system  of  particles,  and 
is  a  definite  point  in  every  system ;  for  whatever  are  the  values 
of  the  numerators  in  the  preceding  expressions,  the  denominator 
is  a  positive  quantity,  and  cannot  vanish,  so  that  the  expres- 
sions cannot  take  an  indeterminate  form. 

.  K  the  system  of  masses  is  a  body,  and  is  continuous,  and  the 
density  at  any  point  is  p,  then 


'^  fpdy  '       ^^  fpdv  '       ^"^  fpdv 


X  = 


so  that  the  centre  of  mass  of  any  system  of  particles  is  that 
point  whose  distance  from  any  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  mass  into  its  distance  from  that  plane  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  masses. 

Hence,  if  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  system  of  material  particles 
is  taken  as  the  origin, 

:i.mx  :=  :i,my  =  x,mz  s=  0 ;  (5) 

and  if  the  system  of  particles  is  a  continuous  body 

Jpxdy  ^fpydy  =i  fpzcN  =  0.  (6) 

And  here  I  might  proceed  to  consider  the  various  forms  which 
(3)  and  (4)  take  according  to  the  continuous  or  other  d^tribution 
of  matter,  and  according  to  the  bounding  forms  of  bodies^  and 
to  apply  them  largely  to  special  cases,  and  there  would  be  a 
theoretical  advantage  in  such  a  method,  as  it  would  preserve  the 
generality  of  the  expressions,  and  this  point  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  many  subsequent  investigations.  But  as  the  preceding 
expressions  have  been  almost  universally  considered  and  applied 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  as  there  is  no  practical  incon- 
venience in  following  that  course,  I  will  take  it ;  the  number  of 
applications  of  (3)  and  (4)  will  not  thereby  be  lessened ;  and  these 
remarks  will  prevent  the  student  from  limiting  his  view  of  the 
subject  to  the  restricted  aspect  which  this  latter  conception  of 
it  presents  to  him. 
'     128.]  Of  all  terrestrial,  and  indeed  of  all  cosmical  matter^  us 
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far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  every  particle  attracts  towards 
itself  every  other  particle;  and  all  would  come  into  close  contact, 
did  not  some  forces  act  to  hinder  them.  This  property  is  in- 
herent in  cosmical  matter,  but  we  know  neither  the  cause  of  it 
nor  its  mode  of  operation.  It  is  called  gravity y  and  its  action- 
line  is  the  line  which  joins  the  two  particles,  and  its  intensity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  par- 
ticles, so  that  if  the  distance  is  increased,  say,  twofold,  the 
attraction  is  diminished,  and  is  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
before.  We  shall  enter  on  the  -inquiry  into  these  and  kindred 
subjects  hereafter.  By  reason  of  this  power  of  attraction  the 
earth  attracts  all  other  matter  towards  itself,  and  we  shall 
shew  hereafter  that  the  resultant  attractive  force  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of  the  earth  on  a  particle  outside  of  it  varies  approximately 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  &om  the 
earth's  centre. 

Now  of  bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  investigation  to  us, 
and  are  near  to.  the  earth's  surface,  the  dimensions  in  all  direc- 
tions are  usually  so  small  in  comparison  of  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  that  we  may,  without  sensible 
error,  suppose  the  earth  to  exert  an  equal  force  on  all  particles  of 
the  body  which  are  of  equal  mass ;  and  as  gravity  is  a  force 
which  penetrates  matter,  and  acts  with  equal  effect,  whether  the 
particle  on  which  it  acts  is  within  a  body,  or  on  its  bounding 
surface,  or  separate,  so  the  effect  of  it  on  a  body  varies  as  the 
mass  of  the  body ;  the  amount  of  this  attraction  of  the  earth  on 
a  body  is  called  its  wdght;  and  is  thus  measured.  Let  the 
mass-element  of  the  body  be  i»,  and  let  g  be  the  weight  of  an 
unit-mass ;  that  is,  g  is  the  amount  of  the  earth's  attraction  on 
an  unit-mass  at  the  place ;  then 

the  weight  of  ta  =  wj^  ; 
and  if  the  mass  of  the  body  is  m, 

the  weight  of  the  body  =  My  : 
M  having  been  determined  by  the  processes  indicated  in  Art.  121. 
So  that  of  a  body  of  the  most  general  form,  and  heterogeneous 
in  structure,       ^^^  ^^j^^t  =  ffff^g  dx  dy  dz.  (7) 

If  the  volume  of  a  homogeneous  body  is  v  and  its  density  is  p, 
then  its  weight  =  pyv;  consequently  if  v  =  1, 

the  weight  of  an  unit- volume  =  pg ;  (8) 

this  weight  is  sometimes  called  the  specific  gravity,  but  some- 
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times  and  more  correctly  called  tie  specific  weight  of  a  substance. 
It  is  evidently  the  product  of  the  specific  density^  and  the  weight 
of  the  unit-mass  at  the  place. 

124.]  I  have  been  obliged  to  limit  g  to  the  weight  of  an 
unit-mass  at  a  given  place:  for  although  mass  is  the  same  where- 
ever  the  body  may  be,  yet  the  weight  of  it  varies  from  place 
to  place;  gravity  is  not  the  same  at  all  places  of  the  earth^s 
surface :  it  increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator,  where  it  has  its 
least  value,  towards  the  poles,  where  it  has  its  greatest  value : 
and  this  increase  is  according  to  the  following  law  given  by 
Claiiaut.  Let  g  and  g  be  gravity  at  the  equator,  and  a  place 
whose  latitude  is  X,  respectively ;  then 

^  =  g{H-. 005133  (sinA)'}. 
This  increase  is  due  to  two  causes  :  (1)  the  statical  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  (2)  the  dynamical  action  of  centriAigal  force : 
to  the  consideration  of  both  these  causes  we  shall  return  here- 
after. And  it  also  change,  as  we  pass  frirther  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth:  for  bodies  external  to  the  earth's  gravity  decreases 
in  the  ratio  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth ;  also  as  we  pass  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
towards  the  centre,  as  e.  g.  down  a  mine,  its  intensity  decreases, 
and  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
A  proof  of  these  propositions  will  be  given  hereafter.  Gravity 
also  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  the  earth 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  it  is  considered :  its 
value  on  an  island  is  different  to  that  on  a  continent :  it  is  also 
affected  by  neighbouring  mountains,  and  in  line  of  action  as 
well  as  in  intensity. 

The  line  of  action  of  it  is  verticalj  that  is,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  still  water.  Now  although  the  earth  is  not  quite 
spherical,  so  that  all  verticals  do  not  meet  at  the  centre ;  yet  its 
radius,  about  4000  miles,  is  so  large,  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  bodies  which  we  shall  at  present  consider  to  be 
subject  to  gravity,  that  all  vertical  lines  corresponding  to  mole- 
cules of  the  same  body  may  be  reckoned  parallel ;  and  therefore 
all  the  particles  of  material  bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  acted 
on  by  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel. 

Another  point  also  requires  some  remarks.  In  these  Articles 
different  concrete  units  are  involved.  Now  the  symbols  p,  dv,  g 
are  symbols  of  niunbers;  and  therefore  their  product  is  a 
number ;  but  the  quantity  which  we  commence  with  is  volume- 
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element^  and  that  which  we  end  with  is  weight-element :  it 
remains  therefore  to  seek  the  source  whence  this  change  arises ; 
it  is  true,  as  it  is  convenient,  that  d\  expresses  the  number  of 
the  volume-units,  p  the  number  of  mass-units  in  a  volume-unit^ 
and  g  the  number  of  earth^s  attraction-units  in  a  mass-unit :  but 
how  does  the  result  of  all  this  imply  weight?  In  the  first  place, 
the  process  ^multiplication'  must  be  used  in  a  sense  wider 
than  its  numerical  one,  so  as  to  include  within  its  subjects  of 
operation  quantities  of  different  kinds ;  and  so  that  the  product 
may  be  of  a  kind  different  to  that  of  either  of  the  multiplicands  : 
and  thus  the  product  of  two  concrete  units  is  a  concrete  unit 
of  a  different  kind ;  the  product  of  the  volume-unit  and  of  the 
density-unit  is  mass-imit ;  and  the  product  of  the  mass-unit  and 
of  the  earth's  attraction-unit  is  weight-unit ;  the  change  of  con- 
crete unit  therefore  arises  from  the  product  of  the  different 
concrete  units ;  and  weight-unit  is  the  product  of  three  different 
concrete  units.  The  units  are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
we  choose  those  which  are  most  convenient ;  and  thus  we  take 
a  cubic  inch  to  be  the  volume-unit ;  the  density  of  distilled 
water,  at  a  certain  temperature  and  under  certain  atmospheric 
pressure,  to  be  the  density  unit ;  and  the  earth's  attraction  at 
a  given  place  on  a  mass-unit  to  be  the  gravity-unit ;  and  by 
means  of  these  we  obtain  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled 
water  at  a  certain  place,  and  compare  all  other  weights  with  it. 

125.]  Thus  by  reason  of  the  earth's  attraction  every  mass- 
element  of  the  body  becomes  the  source  and  point  of  application 
of  a  force  which  varies  as  the  mass  of  the  element;  and  the 
action-lines  of  all  these  forces  are  vertical  and  parallel.  Conse- 
quently they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  composition  of  such 
forces  which  are  investigated  in  Arts.  79,  80.  The  resultant  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  system  of  particles  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
the  component  particles.  Its  action-line  is  vertical.  It  has 
also  a  definite  point  of  application  the  coordinates  of  which  are 
assigned  by  (146)  Art.  80.  This  point  is  called  the  cefUre  of 
gravity,  being  the  centre  of  the  parallel  forces ;  and  if  it  is  fixed 
the  body  will  rest  in  all  positions,  and  every  line  passing  through 
it  is  an  equilibrium-axis,  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  thus  sup- 
ported being  continuous. 

Firstly,  let  the  system  consist  of  many  material  particles  sepa- 
rate from  each  other ;  let  their  masses  be  m^,  w,, . . , «»,,  and  let 
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the  positions  of  them  be  (a?i,  yi,  z^, . . .  (a?„,  y^,  z^ ;  let  the  centre 

of  gravity  be  {x,  y,  z) ;  then  as  the  weights  are  m^  g,  «»2  y,. .  .«»»^» 

R  =  5.«a^  =  ^2.«*;  (9) 

x't.mg  ^  't.mgx'^  .•.     x 'X,m  :=i 'XMx \^ 

y  :i.mg  =  X.mgy ;  y:i.m  =  ^.my  \\  (10) 

^2.01^  =  xmgz;  zxm  =  :i,mz}J 

whereby  both  the  resultant  and  the  position  of  its  point  of  ap- 
plication  are  known.  And  from  the  form  of  these  equations  it 
follows  that,  in  the  investigation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
system  of  material  particles  or  bodies,  we  may,  if  it  is  conve- 
nient,  divide  the  system  into  groups,  and  calculate  separately 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  group ;  and  by  a  similar  process 
deduce  from  them  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system. 

Secondly,  let  us  take  the  case  of  many  material  particles 
aggregated  into  a  continuous  body,  so  that  the  symbol  of  sum- 
mation becomes  that  of  integration ;  and  let  the  coordinates  to 
the  type  volume-element  of  the  body  he  x,y,  z :  then  the  type- 
force  ispgdv;  let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  centre  of  gravity;  then  from 

(146)  Art.  80,  r  r 

xj  pgdv  =J  pgxdv,  " 

yJpgdY=JpgydY,     >  (11) 

zj pgdY  =:J pgzdy;  ^ 
J  is  used  on  both  sides  of  the  equations  as  a  general  symbol 

of  summation ;  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  symbols  of  single, 
double,  or  triple  integration  according  to  the  different  values 
of  ^v,  and  the  integration  is  to  extend  through  the  space 
occupied  by  the  body. 

In  reference  to  these  values  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of 
all  the  weights  of  the  several  component  particles  of  a  body, 
which  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  weights ;  it 
is  therefore  that  point  at  which,  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
acts,  an  effect  is  produced  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  particles  of 
the  body  taken  in  combination ;  or,  in  other  and  equivalent 
words,  tAe  centre  of  gravity  ie  that  point  at  which,  if  the  body  is 
collected  into  a  material  particle,  the  circumstances  of  pressure  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  body  in  its  actual  state. 

There  are  of  course  many  cases  where  the  centre  c^  gravity 

z  2 
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is  known  at  once,  by  reason  of  the  symmetry  of  the  figure ; 
thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  wire  or  rod^  of  the  same 
density  and  thickness  throughout,  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
rod ;  the  centre  of  g^ravity  of  a  circular  wire  of  the  same  density 
and  thickness  throughout  is  at  the  centre  of  the  circle :  that  of 
a  circular  or  of  an  elliptical  plate  of  constant  thickness  and  den- 
sity is  at  the  centre :  that  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  and  of  a 
homogeneous  ellipsoid  is  at  the  centre  :  and  in  a  similar  manner 
we  shall  frequently  conclude  from  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  in  a  particular  line  which 
can  be  at  once  determined. 

126.]  Since  g  in  (10)  and  (11)  den6tes  a  constant  quantity, 
it  may  be  divided  out  from  both  sides  of  the  equations ;  and  if 
this  is  done,  the  results  are  then  identical  with  (3)  and  (4), 
Art.  122  ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  gravity  always 
coincides  with  centre  of  mass.  These  points  however  arise  from 
two  different  and  distinct  conceptions;  the  latter  depends  on 
the  constitution  of  the  body  only,  and  its  position  is  geome- 
trically derivable  from  that  constitution  without  any  relation  to 
external  circumstances ;  it  is  independent  of  the  place  of  the 
body  and  of  any  forces  acting  on  it.  The  former,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  conception  of  the  earth's  attraction,  assumes 
that  the  action -lines  of  the  force  of  gravity  which  acts  on  each 
particle  are  parallel  for  all  particles,  and  that  these  forces  are 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  particles.  These  assumptions 
are  only  approximately  true ;  and  consequently  the  point  is  more 
truly  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of  mass  than  as  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Although  in  deference  to  usage  I  shall  call  the  point 
the  centre  of  gravity,  yet  the  place  of  it  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  formulae  which  were  investigated  by  means  of  its 
conception  as  a  centre  of  mass ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  most 
important  applications  of  it  involve  the  conception  of  centre  of 
mass  and  not  that  of  centre  of  gravity. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  as  gravity  is  not  the  same  at 
different  places  on  the  earth,  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  is  not 
the  same  at  all  places.  Mass  however  is  the  same  at  all  places ; 
and  consequently  a  certain  mass  and  not  a  certain  weight  must 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  comparison  of  other  masses.  Thus 
standards  of  weight,  as  they  are  called,  are  masses  and  not 
weights.  As  the  weight  however  at  a  given  place  varies  as  the 
mass,  two  masses  may  at  a  given  place  be  compared  by  means 
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of  their  weights  at  that  place.  Two  masses  are  equal  if  their 
weights  at  the  same  place  are  equate  and  thus  one  mass  is  n 
times  another  if  the  weight  of  the  former  is  n  times  that  of  the 
latter.  Weights  are  easily  compared  by  means  of  the  balance 
and  its  varied  forms.  Thus  these  instruments  indirectly  compare 
masses  :  and  herein  their  great  value  consists ;  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  their  perfection.  In  commerce  too^  no  less  than 
in  experimental  physics^  the  comparison  of  mass  and  not  the 
comparison  of  weight  is  required.  Mass  is  absolute ;  weight  is 
relative.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  comparison  of 
masses  at  a  foture  stage  of  the  treatise. 


Sbction  2. — The  centre  of  gravity  of  material  lines  or  mres,    . 
straight  OTid  curved, 

127.]  Jict  us  first  consider  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  curved 
material  line  or  wire^  of  which  the  thickness  is  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  of  the  length. 

Let  »  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire,  and 
de  =z  tL  length-element,  so  that  ^v  =  co^;  let  />  be  the  density 
at  the  point  (oTyy),  and  ^=the  eartVs  attraction;  and  let  {x^y^z) 
be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  then 


w  I  pg<oda  =s  IpgwxdSy 
yj  pg»ds  ^jpg<oyd8, 
z  j  pg<ada  =i  jpguizds. 


(12) 


The  integrals  are  of  course  definite,  and  the  limits  are  fixed  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  the  curve  of  the  wire  lies 
approximately  wholly  in  one  plane,  we  may  take  that  to  be  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y),  or  of  (r,  d),  and  in  that  case,  the  .first  two  of  (12) 
are  sufficient  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity,  since  i  =  0. 
If  the  curve  of  the  wire  is  of  double  curvature  all  three  equations 
are  required. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
material  line  is  outside  of  the  line ;  and  it  is  necessary  therefore 
that  it  should  be  rigidly  connected  with  it  if  the  wire  or  rod  is 
to  have  physical  support ;  but  such  connection  is  not  necessary 
for  the  centre  of  mass. 
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128.]  Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density^  bent  into  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a ;  fig.  43 ;  then  as  pM  and  ff 
are  constant,  they  may  be  divided  out,  and  (12)  become 

xjds^jxdaf      yjda=:jyds; 

also        0?*  -f-y*  =  fl^* ; 
dx  ^    dy  ^d%  ^ 
~y  ^  '^^  a* 
„  r*    aix      ^  r^   axdx 
Jo  (a«— a?«)i  "•/o  (tf«— a?»)i' 

x--z=  a;  0?  =  — ; 

2  ir 

f  /   ;  :=      adx,  y\  sm**  -     =    ar     ; 

^Jo  (a«— y«)*      •^o  L         a  Jo      L  Jo 


'^      Or  thus  by  means  of  polar  coordinates ;  r  =  a  j 

.*.    xl    d$  =s  I    acosOdO, 
Jo  Jo 

yj    do  =^  I    atanOdO, 
Jo  Jo 


ir=  — ; 


.       2a 
...    ,  =  -. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  constant  thick- 
ness and  density,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  complete  cycloid. 

Let  the  starting  point  of  the  cycloid  be  the  origin,  and  let 
the  equation  to  the  curve  be 

X  =  aversin-*-— (2ay— y*)*) 

dx  ^       dy  ^    . 

^  "  (2a- j^)*  ""  (2^' 
it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  base  at  its  point  of  bisection ;  therefore  x^va; 
and  as  p,  ^,  tt  are  constant. 


•^0    (2a-y)*      K    (2a-y)*' 


-       4a 
y  =  -3-- 


4a  4  a 

For  a  wire  in  the  form  of  a  semicydoid,  ^  =  — ,   y  =  — . 

3  3 
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Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  constant 
thickness  and  density^  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a;  and  let  the  line  passing 
through  the  middle  point  (the  vertex)  of  the  circular  arc  and 
the  centre  of  the  circle  be  the  axis  of  a?;  then  as  the  arc,  fig.  44, 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  this  line,  y  =  0.     Let  the  arc 
BOB^=  2s,  and  let  the  chord  bb'=:  2c,  od  =  b;  then 
y*  =  2ax^x*; 
dy    __  ^  __  A  . 
a-^x  ^    y   "  a  ^ 


,      -T*       dSr              r*      xdx 
and      X I  7  =  /  ;- 

^0  (200?— ar*)*      ^o  (2ax-x*)* 


ac 

X  =  a . 

s 


Ex.  4.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  in  the  form  of 
a  half  of  one  loop  of  a  lemniscate. 

Let  the  equation  be  r'  =  a*  cos  2^;  and  let  I  be  the  length  of 
the  half  loop ;  then 

dr  rd$  ds 


—a*  sin  2^        a*  cos  2^ 

.      xl  =z  I     \ 


rcosfl*  =  — r, 
2* 


sm  ^  a>  =  a*  — r— 
0  2* 


=  /    rsi 
Jo 


Ex.  5.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  rod,  the 
thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  one  end. 

Let  the  end  of  the  rod  whence  the  variation  of  the  thickness 
is  reckoned  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  the  line  as  the  axis  of  x : 
then  »  =:  kx;  let  a  =  the  length  of  the  rod;  and  we  have 

2a 


xl  pgKxdx  =  /  pgKX^dx'f 

Jo  '  Jo 


'=    3 


Ex.  6.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  rod,  the 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  of  each 
point  from  a  given  point  in  the  line  of  the  rod  produced. 

Let  o  be  the  point  from  which  the  variation  of  the  densiiy 

takes  place;  fig. 45;  OA=:a,  OB=i,  OP  =  ar,  vq,=zdx;  pzsKX''; 

then  fb  fh 

xl  K(Agx^dx  =  /  Kfogx^'^^dx; 


X  = 


n^2  *'•+»-«"+» 
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!£»=— 2,  then 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  centre  of  graviiy  of  a  wire  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  cycloid^  the  thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the 
distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  wire. 

The  middle  point  of  the  wire  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
cycloid;  let  it  be  taken  as  the  origin;  and  let  the  axis  of  the 
cycloid  be  the  axis  of  ;p;  then  J  =  0 ;  let  the  length  of  the  wire 
be  8a;  then^  see  Integral  Calculus^  Art.  155^  Ex.  3^  the  radius 
of  the  base-circle  is  a;  and  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  is 

*•  =  8flw?; 
and  since  p  =  kSj  we  have 

xjgfAKsda  =  jg^KSxda,  xj    sds  =  —  /    3*ds; 

X  =z  a. 
Ex.  8.  Find  the  curve  whose  extreme  points  are  {xojyo),  {x,y), 
such  that  mx  =  x^x^,   ny  =  y— y©- 

129.]  If  the  wire  is  in  space^  having  all  its  elements  either 
in  or  not  in  one  plane,  we  must  determine  aU  the  coordinates  of 
the  mass-centre  which  are  given  in  (12). 

Ex.  1.  A  wire  of  constant  thickness  and  density  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  helix ;  find  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  base-cylinder;  and  let  the  wire 
commence  at  the  axis  of  Xj  that  is,  at  the  point  {a,  0,  0),  see 
fig.  125,  Difierential  Calculus ;  and  let  its  end  be  at  (x,  y,  z);  then 
;r  =  acos^,        ^  =  asin^,         z=zia(l>; 
(h  =  (l-|-*«)*arf(^; 

X      p^«(l+**)*arf4»  =  /  p^w  (!+*»)*  a*  cos  0rf4»; 

Xip  =  asmffi;  .-.     xz^ka-i 


z 
a—x 


y0  =  fl(l— cos<^);  y  =  *a 

*fl0*  .        z 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
triangle  in  space,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  thin  rods  of  con- 
stant thickness  and  density. 

Let  the  lengths  of  the  sides  be  /j,  /„  /,;  and  the  angular 
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points  be  {xiyj/iyZi).,.  {x^,y^yZ^)i    p  =  the  constant  density^ 
a>=the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  rods :  then  the  centres  '^ 
of  gravity  of  l^  hj  h  aire  manifestly  at  the  points 

a^i+^s     y»-t-y3      ^i+g« 

2      '  2      ' 


-> 


a?i+a?,       yi-hyi       fi+fa. 
2      '  2      '      ~2~' 

and  therefore  by  the  formal®  (10)^ 

^(^1  +  ^  +  ^3)  =  2(^1  (^.+a?,)  +  /,(ar,+arO  +  ^.  (^1+^2)}, 

I l/i  +  /.  +  ^3)  =  2  {^1  {z*  +  ^3)  +  ^.  (^. 4-  ;?i)  +  /,  {z,  +  2:,)}. 

By  a  similar  process  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
polygon  formed  by  heavy  rods  in  space  may  be  determined. 

180.]  The  determination  of  the  centres  of  gravity  pf  material 
lines  or  wires  also  suggests  the  following  problem^  which  is 
solved  by  the  Calculus  of  Variations  : 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  curve  into  which  a  thin  heavy 
rod  or  string  of  uniform  thickness  and  density  and  of  given 
length  is  to  be  bent^  so  that  its  ends  being  fixed  at  two  given 
points^  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  lowest  possible 
position. 

Let  the  axis  of  2;  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of  gravity;  and 
let  2^  be  the  length  of  the  rod;  and  {x^,  y^,  z^)  and  {x^,  y^,  z^) 
the  ends  of  the  line ;  then 

=  2c,  (13) 


i 


0 
z2c 


^Tzds;  (14) 

Jo 

and  z  will  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as  the  plane 

of  (x,  y)  is  above  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  suspended 

wire ;  in  either  case,  5^  =  0 ;  therefore  &om  (14), 

2c5i=  0  =  /  ^^ds 
Jo 

2eiz  =  0  =  /  {zb.ds  +  dsbz) 
Jo 


^0 
PBICE,  VOL.  III.  A  a 
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Of  this  quantiiy  the  first  part  vanishes  by  reason  of  the  limits 
being  fixed;  also  from  (13), 


b.2c 


=  0  =  bPda 

and  of  this  quantity  the  first  part  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
limits  being  fixed;  and  as  the  second  part  is  to  consist  with 
the  second  part  of  (16),  we  have 

dx         .    dy         T    rf^       , 
d,z~:r        d.z-y-        d,z-z ds 

*  ^  »*  V      /  X  /,^N 

-— -  =  — —  = =  A  (say);  (16) 

dx         J  dy  .  dz 

ds  ds  ds 

from  the  first  two  members  of  which  equality  we  have 

d—        d^ 
'  ds  '  ds  dx  dy 

dx  dy    ^  *  *     iPi— a?o       ^1—^0 

ds  ds 

the   constants  being  introduced  consistently   with   the   curve 

passing  through  (iP„^i,  z,)  and  (aro,yo,  z^)\ 

^      x-Xq  _  y-yo. 

x.-Xo     yi— ^o' 

whence  it  follows  that  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve,  and  is  in  a 

plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  {x,  y).     Let  the  plane  of  {x,  z)  be 

taken  so  as  to  contain  the  curve ;  then  y  =  0 ;  and  from  the 

first  of  (16)  we  have 

,    dx       ^  ,  dx 
d.z-j-  =  Aa.-^; 

as  (is  , 

/7 
^dx       ,  rfo?        ^  ^dx  dz  ds 
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,- .     log  (z-'X)  +  log  ^  =  log  a ;  or,     (z^X)  ^  =  «> 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant   of  integration;   and  since 

"«""  {{z^xy^a^}^' 
,-.     ^-A  =  |j^^+r~|;  (17) 

where  b  is  another  arbitrary  constant  of  integration ;  and  the 
three  undetermined  constants  a,  b,  X  may  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  curve  passing  through  two  given  points,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  curve  between  those  points  being  given. 
The  equation  (17)  is  that  of  the  catenary,  the  properties  of 
which  win  be  investigated  hereafter;  and  the  result  is  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the  curve  in  which  a  per- 
fectly flexible  and  inextensible  heavy  string  will  hang  when 
suspended  from  two  fixed  points  is  also  that  of  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  the  lowest  possible  position. 

The  form  of  the  problem  as  stated  in  equation  (14)  shews  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
of  given  length,  which  passes  through  two  given  points,  and 
revolving  about  a  line  in  the  same  plane  with  the  two  points 
generates  a  surface  whose  area  is  a  maximum.  This  problem  is 
solved  in  Art.  326,  Vol.  II- 

131.]  The  formulsB  given  in  (12)  lead  also  to  the  following 
theorem.  If  the  wire  or  line  is  of  constant  thickness  and  den- 
sity, and  is  infinitesimally  then,  then 

.'.     2Try  X  s  ^     2'nyds.  (18) 

Now  if  the  plane  curve  whose  length  is  s  revolves  about  the 
axis  of  or,  and  generates  thereby  a  thin  shell  (or  surface)  of  revo- 
lution, the  right-hand  member  of  (18)  is  the  area  of  the  surface 
generated;  see  Art.  232,  Vol.  II;  and  the  left-hand  member  of 
(18)  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  generating  line  and  of 
the  path  described  during  an  entire  revolution  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  it ;  hence  we  conclude  that. 

If  a  plane  curve  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  a  line  in  its  own 
plane,  and  revolving  about  that  line  generates  thereby  a  surfiuse 
of  revolution,  the  area  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  (geometrical) 

A  a  9 
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product  of  the  length  of  the  reyolving  line,  and  of  the-  path 
described  by  its  centre  of  g^vity. 

This  theorem  is  one  of  those  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Theorems  of  Pappus  or  of  Guldinns ;  it  is  a  geometrical  relation 
existing  between  a  curve,  the  surface  which  it  generates  by 
revolving  about  a  line  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  that  line;,  the  curve  must  not  intersect 
the  axis  o{ x;  for  if  it  does,  y  will  change  its  sign;  and  (18) 
may  be  an  inexact  expression ;  the  generating  curve  may  however 
be  a  closed  figure.  Also  as  (18)  expresses  the  equality  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation  for  a  whole  revolution,  so  will  a  similar 
theorem  be  true  for  any  ]>art  of  a  revolution.  Two  or  three 
examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  A  circle  of  radius  a,  revolves  about  an  axis  in  its  own 
plane  at  a  distance  c  from  its  centre ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  thereby  generated. 

The  circumference  of  the  generating  curve  is  2ira;  and  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  it  is  at  its  centre,  the  path  described  by 
the  centre  of  gravity  during  a  complete  revolution  is  2 ire; 
.*.     the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  =  4  v*ac. 

fix.  2.  A  right-angled  triangle  revolves  about  its  hypothe- 
nuse,  and  its  sides  thereby  describe  a  surface ;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  area  of  the  surface  described. 

Let  a,  b  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  and  h  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  to  the  hypothenuse,  so  that 

A«  "  ^  '*"F' 
then  the  area  of  the  surface  =  ir  (a  -h  5)  A 

__  Tt{a-^b)ab 
"  ^»  +  J»)*  ' 
Also  if  the  area  of  a  surface  is  known,  and  the  length  of  the 
generating  line  is  known,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  line  from  the  axis  of  revolution  may  be  determined.  Thus, 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  =  4  va',  the  length  of  a  semi- 
circle =  wa;  therefore  from  (18), 

27ry  X  wa  =  47ra* ; 
2a 
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Section  3. — Centre  of  gravity  of  thin  plates  and  curved  shells, 
bounded  by  lines  straight  or  curved. 

182.^  In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  a  plane  plate  of  infini- 
tesimal thickness^  bonnded  by  curved  or  straight  lines^  and  refer 
it  to  rectangxdar  coordinates.  Let  the  plane  of  the  plate  be 
that  of  {x,  y)  and  let  the  coordinates  of  any  element  in  the  plane 
surface  of  the  plate  he  x,y;  so  that  the  area  of  the  element  £  is 
dxdy;  see  fig.  46.     Let  the  thickness  of  the  plate  at  E=7f  -•  then 

dY  =  rdxdy; 
and  the  first  two  of  equations  (11)  become 


X  j  ipgrdydx  =  /  \ pgrxdydx, 
yjjp^'rdyd'X  —  j J  pgrydydx-,] 


] 


(19) 


the  integrations  extending  over  the  area  assigned  by  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin 
plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  density^  bounded  by  a  parabola^ 
its  axis^  and  an  ordinate ;  fig.  46. 

Let  OA  =  a^  AB  =  i;  r  =  the  thickness  of  the  plate^  p  =  the 
density :  then  the  equation  to  the  parabola  is  ay*  ^  b^x;  let 
ai*  =  b*x;  so  that  we  have  :  </ .  '  t  -    r-      '  v 


xl  x^dx  =  I  x^dx; 


3 

a?  =  -a: 
5 


ra  /•▼  Pa  rv 

y      /   dydx-sz  \    \  ydydx\ 

Jo  •'0  •'0  •'0. 


^        8 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density  in  the  form  of  an  elliptic  quadrant. 

Let  T  =  -(«»-««)*  ; 

then  xl    I  dydx^j    I  xdydx, 

Jq  Jo  Jq  Jo 
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X  =  — -: 

37 


y\    /   dydx'=.  /    /  ydydx\ 

•/q  •'0  *'0   •  0 


_       4J 

•••     y=3^- 

Hence  for  a  thin  plate  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant^  the  position 

of  the  mass-centre  in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  is 

given  by  _       .       4flf 

a?  =  y  =  — -. 
^       37r 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  triangular  plate 
of  constant  thickness  and  density. 

Let  T  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  p=  the  density.  Take 
the  angle  o,  fig.  47,  for  the  origin,  and  the  sides  oa,  ob  for  the 
coordinate  axes;  oa  =  (Z^  ob  =  d,  so  that  the  equation  to  ab  is 

X      y 

:;  +  !=  ^• 

a      0 
Let  the  angle  at  o  =:  a> ;  then  the  area  of  the  surface  at  e 
=:  ^  ^  sin  a> ;  dY  =  rdxdyBin  a>.    Then  if 

Y=-(a-.:), 

the  equations  of  moments  about  the  axes  are 

^ sin 0) /    /   dydxsina  =i  I    I  x (sin «)* ^ dx, 

Jq  Jq  Jq  ^o 

yAntaj    /   dydxsiiKo  s=  I    I  y {sin a)* dy dx ; 
_       a  h 

the  centre  of  gravity  therefore  is  situated  on  the  line  passing 
through  o  and  bisecting  ab,  at  a  distance  from  o  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  bisecting  line ;  and  as  the  result  is  independent 
of  the  particular  angle,  it  is  equally  true  for  all  the  angles ;  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  thin  plate  is  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  bisectors  of  the  sides  drawn 
from  the  opposite  angles.  This  is  also  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing reason  :  let  oab  be  a  triangular  plate,  fig.  48 ;  and  let  oc  be 
drawn  from  o  to  c,  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  side  ab; 
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let  us  imagine  the  plate  to  be  divided  into  a  series  of  thin  slices 
by  lines  parallel  to  ab  ;  then  the  centre  of  g^vity  of  each  of 
these  slices  will  be  at  its  middle  pointy  that  is,  at  its  intersection 
with  DC.  Imagine  therefore  each  slice  to  be  condensed  into  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  there  is  then  a  series  of  particles  of  increasing 
weight  arranged  along  the  line  oc^  the  law  of  increase  being 
that  of  the  distance  directly^  because  ff'  varies  as  cm;  if  there- 
fore CM  =  Xy  and  oc  =  h,  we  have  from  (19) 


x\  xdx  =  /  x^dx', 


i  =  li. 


Hereby  also  we  conclude  that  if  the  coordinates  to  the  angles 
of  a  triangular  plate  in  space  are  Xi,  y^,  z^ ;  x^,  yt,  z^ ;  x^,  y^,  z>. 


s  > 


*^®^  _  X^-k-X^-^Xj, 

x^  3 ^ 


« 3 . 


3^=  3 


"=  3 

Ex.  4.   If  a  thin  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  cycloid^ 

7  /f 

the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex  is  —  - 

Ex.  5.  Of  a  thin  plate  bounded  by  a  cissoid  and  its  asjrmptote, 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  cusp  is  five-sixths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  base-circle. 

Ex.  6.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  bounded  by  the 
witch  of  Agnesi  is  at  a  distance  from  the  asymptote  equal  to 
the  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  circle. 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cycloidal  plate^  the 
thickness  of  which  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  from 
the  base,  and  of  which  the  density  is  constant. 

In  this  case  taking  the  starting  point  as  the  origin,  and  the 
base  as  the  axis  of  x, 

X  =;  aversin"*-  —  (2ay— y'')^; 
...     dx^—^^—^. 
Let  T  =  hy^  =  thickness,  p  =  density ;  it  is  plain  that  i^=  ttat  ; 
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and  y         /j^*fl&^^  =  /       I  y*'^^dydic; 

Jo     Jq  Jq     Jo 

^Jo       «+l  Jo        »+2      ' 

_  »-f  1  2«  +  5     r«a    y'-'-'rfy 

""  «  +  2   »  +  3  Vo     (2ay— y«)*' 

«+l 2«+6 
.•.     y  = a, 

^       «4-2  »  +  3 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  contained 
by  an  ellipsCj  and  the  chord  joining  the  extremities  of  the  two 
principal  axes. 

Ex.  9.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  contained  by 
a  parabola  and  a  straight  line  through  the  vertex. 

Ex.  10.  If  ;r  =:  mxy  where  x  is  the  abscissa  to  the  bounding 
ordinate  of  a  thin  plate  contained  between  the  axis  of  x,  the 
origin  and  the  bounding  curve^  the  equation  to  the  bounding 
curve  is  ,-m  m-^ 

138.]  If  the  plane  surface  6f  the  plate  is  referred  to  polar 
coordinates^  and  rectangular  coordinates  are  retained  for  the 
centre  of  gravity^  then  the  area  of  the  surface-element  of  the 
plate  is  rdrdOj  and  x  =r  rcosd^  y  =  rsin^j  so  that  the  equa- 
tions (19)  become 

xj  j  pgrrdrdO  =  1 1  pgrr*  cob  Odrdd,^ 

r  rr      .  ^''^ 

y  1 1  PffTrdr  do  ::s  I  j  pgrr*  sin  0  drdO.J 

Ex.  I.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plate  in  the  form  of 
a  sector  of  a  circle^  the  thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the 
distance  &om  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Let  a  =  radius  of  circle,  2a  =  the  angle  which  the  sector 
subtends  at  the  centre ;  and  let  the  axis  of  ;r  be  the  line  bisect- 
ing the  angle  2  a,  so  that  y  =  0 ;  then  r  =  kr,  and  we  have 


X       I  r^drdO  =  /     /  r*cos0drdO; 


3a  sin  a 
4       a 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  of  uni- 
form  thickness  and  denediy  in  the  form  of  the  loop  of  the 
lemniscata. 

The  equation  to  the  honnding  curve  is 
r»  =  a*  cos  2^; 
and  as  the  loop  is  STmmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  x, 
^  =  0.     Let  r  =  a  (cos  2^)* ;  then  from  (20), 

x^  Jrdrde  ^y  J  r^  cos  OdrdO, 
x—ss—l    {cos  2$)i  COB  $  do 

let  *•  =  -,  and  sin^  =  ^r;   then 

X  =  ^J\k^^x^)idx, 

-  2*a  3  w 
""384 
^  va 
"2*' 
Ex.  3.  The  centre  of  graviiy  of  a  thin  plate  bonnded  by  the 
carve  whose  equation  is  r  =  a(l  +  co8^)  is  at  a  distance  from 

the  origin  equal  to  —  * 

Ex.  4.  A  thin  plate  in  the  form  of  a  circular  sector  is  gene-> 
rated  by  the  motion  of  one  of  its  bounding  radii;  if  a  is  the 
radiusj  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 

2a  sinB 

'  =  T-W-' 

184.]  Centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  revolution. 

Let  the  axis  of  revolution  be  the  axis  of  x;  and  let  the 
equation  to  the  curve,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  shell  is  generated,  be  y  =/(a?):  let  r  =  the 
thickness  of  the  shell ;  p  =  the  density ;  ^  =  the  earth's  attrac-* 
tion;  and  imagine  the  shell,  see  fig.  49,  to  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  circular  rings  or  annuli  of  breadth  dx  by  means 
of  planes  perpendicular  to   the  axis  of  revolution,  and  at  an 

PRICE,  VOL.  in.  B  b 
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infinitesimal  distance  apart :  then^  if  A  is  a  length-element  .of  the 
generating  carve,  the  volume  of  any  one  of  these  rings  corre- 
sponding to  a  point  {x,tf)  on  the  generating  curve  is  2vyTdai 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  it  is  2irpffTy(h:  now  imagine  this 
weight  to  be  condensed  into  a  point  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ring,  which  is  at  m  on.  the  axis  of  a? :  the  circumstances  of 
pressure  are  not  hereby  changed :  and  let  us  imagine  the  weight 
of  each  ring  to  be  similarly  collected  at  its  centre  of  g^vity ; 
then  we  have  a  series  of  weights  arranged  along  the  line  ox,  of 
variable  magnitude,  the  law  of  variation  depending  on  the  equa- 
tion of  the  generating  curve :  but  such  that  the  weight  at  the 
distance  x  is  equal  to  2'nypgrd8\  hence  we  have  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  rod  of  variable  density ;  and  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  equations  (12), 

xl 2irpffryds  =  I  2TrpffTxy^y 

and  cancelling  2w^,      r  r 

xl  pryds  z=i  I  prxyds,  (21) 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density,  the  exterior  surface  of  which  is  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its 
bounding  radii. 

Let  r  =  thickness  of  shell ;  p  =  density;  then,  figr  50,  the 
equation  to  the  generating  curve  is 

x^  +y*  =  ^*  j 

dx  __  —dy  ^  ds  ^ 


jr  I  adx  =:  I  axdx; 

.  'a  ^ 'a 


0 

a 
•^=2 


This  result  is  also  manifest  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals :  in 
Vol.  I  (DiflTerential  Calculus),  Art.  24,  Ex.  7,  it  is  shewn  that 
each  zone  of  the  shell  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  zone  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  same  thickness  circumscribing  the  spherical 
shell ;  and  therefore  as  these  zones  are  equal  and  equivalent  as 
to  the  position  of  their  centres  of  gravity,  the  latter  may  replace 
the  former,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hemispherical  shell 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cylindrical  shell ;  and  this  latter  is 
evidently  on  oa  in  the  middle  point  of  oa. 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  right  conical 
shell  of  uniform  thickness  and  densiiy* 

Let  r  =  the  thickness  of  the  shell ;  p  =  the  density ;  and  let 
the  equation  to  the  generating  straight  line  be 

y  =  aar; 

let  the  altitude  of  the  shell  =  a :  then  ds*  :=  (l  +  a*)^^:';  and 
from  (21)  we  have 

Jo  Jq 

_  2a 
^  =  T- 
This  is  also  manifest  by  the  following  reasoning :  the  conical 
shell  may  be  imagined  to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  triangular 
plates  all  the  vertices  of  which  meet  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone^ 
and  the  bases  of  which  form  the  circular  base  of  the  conical 
shell :  now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  plate  is  on  the 
Line  which  is  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
base^  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
that  line;  and  therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  shell  is  on 
the  axis  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
axis. 

And  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  conical  shell  to  vary  as  the 
distance  from  the  vertex :  then  p  =  i(l  +o')*a?; 


xl  z*dx  =  /  ; 


x*dx, 
3a 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  formed  by  the  revolution  about  its  base 
of  a  wire  bent  into  a  semi-cycloid. 

The  equation  to  the  generating  curve  is 

X  =  aversin-*-  — (2oy— y*)*; 

dx  dy         _      ^     . 

"7""  (2ay-y«)*  "■  (2^' 


^0     (2tf— y)*      -Att    (2  a— y)* 


-  _  26a 
"^"^    15  ' 


B  b  a 
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Ex.  4.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  a  semi-cycloidal  wire  about  its  axis  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  vertex  ga  16ir-8 

=  Ts  3ir-4  * 

Ex.  5.  If  ^  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
thin  shell  formed  by  the  revolution  about  the  or-axis  of  a  thin 
wircj  of  which  the  limiting  abscisHssB  are  0  and  x^  and  if  m;r  =  no?^ 
shew  that  the  differential  equation  of  the  wire-curve  is 

4n~2m  \ 

ydy  =s  I  h^x  "•-»»  — y*  |  dx. 
What  curves  are  expressed  (1)  when  «»  =  2»;    (2)  when 

2l»=:3»? 

185.]  Centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  curved  shell. 

Lastly,  let  us  investigate  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  thin  curved  shell ;  of  which  let  the  thickness  =  r, 
the  density  =  p ;  and  let  the  equation  to  the  bounding  surface 
of  the  shell  be  f  (4?,  y,  2:)=0.  Then  using  the  ordinary  symbols, 
if  dh.  is  the  surface-element  at  (a?,  ^r,  £)y  dv  =s  t^a;  and 

dA  =  ^dydz  =  ^dzdx  =  ^dxdy,  (22) 

=  {l+p'  +  q'}^dxdy; 
so  that,  taking  for  Ja  the  last  value  of  (22),  (11)  become. 


vJ^^''  w"  ^^y  "^IJ  ^^''^  "w  ^^y* 


(23) 


If  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  more  conveniently  referred  to 
that  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space  which  is  explained  in 
Art.  165,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  the  general  equations  (11) 
instead  of  taking  the  form  (23)  will  be  modified  according  to  it. 
Ex.  1.   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  octant  of  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  thickness  and  density. 
x?-{-y^-\-z*  =  a*; 
U  =  2a?,  V  =  2y,  w  =  2z) 

.-.     q«  =  4(:r«+y>  +  r") 
=  4a^j 
so  that  if  (a"— .r'^)*  =  y,  we  have 
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_  /•«  r^      aiydx       _  /*«  f^     axdydx      , 


.-.   ^  =  -; 


•^0  -^0  (a*— 0?*— y")*  ""-^  •'o  (a*— or*— y*)*' 


2 


Suppose  the  thickness  of  the  shell  to  vary  as  the  ier-ordinate  to 
any  point  of  it ;  then  r  s=  iz^  and 

fa  ry  Ca  M 

x\   I  aidydx  =  I    I  akxdyde; 

ra  Ty  fa  /*¥ 

yl    I   akdydx  ^  \    /   akydydx; 

J^   Jq  Jq  Jq 

4a 

zl    I  aidydx  =  I    I  ak{a*^x*—y^)^dydx', 
Jo  *^o  •'o  •^o 

2a 

136.]  The  following  theorem^  due  to  Pappus,  expresses  a 
relation  between  a  plane  area^  the  volume  of  the  solid  gene- 
rated by  it  as  it  revolves  about  a  line  on  its  own  plane^  and  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  from  the  axis, 
whereby,  when  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  given,  we  are 
able  to  discover  the  third. 

Let  the  revolving  area  be  of  constant  density  and  thickness, 
and  be  so  thin  as  to  be  conceived  to  be  a  geometrical  surface ; 
then,  if  y  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  graviiy  of  this  area 
from  the  axis  of  or,  we  have, 


yjjdydx=Jjydydx; 
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/.     2iry  xJjdydx=^Jj2Trydydx,  (24) 

Now  these  integrals  being  definite^  the  second  factor  of  the  left- 
hand  member  of  the  equation  expresses  the  area  in  the  plane 
{Xj  y),  and  the  first  factor  is  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  area^  as  it  revolves  through  four 
right  angles  about  the  axis  of  ^ :  and  because  dydxia  the  area- 
element^  and  2ir^  is  the  path  described  by  the  area-element 
during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  area  about  the  axis  of  x,  the 
right-hand  member  is  the  product  of  all  the  area-elements  of 
the  given  area  and  of  their  paths^  and  is  therefore  the  volume 
described  by  the  area  during  a  complete  revolution :  if  therefore 
the  curve  lies  wholly  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  x,  so  that  y 
does  not  change  sign^  the  above  equation  expresses  the  following 
theorem : 

If  a  plane  area^  lying  wholly  on  the  same  side  of  a  line  in  its 
own  plane,  revolves  about  that  line^  and  thereby  generates  a 
solid  of  revolution^  the  volume  of  the  solid  thus  generated  is 
equal  to  the  (geometrical)  product  of  the  revolving  area  and  of 
the  path  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  during  the  revolution. 

As  (24)  is  true  for  the  whole  revolution^  a  similar  theorem  is 
also  true  for  any  part  of  the  revolution :  and  if  the  generating 
area  is  such  as  that  described  in  fig.  46,  where  the  axis  of  ^  is 
one  of  the  bounding  lines^  then  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration 
in  (24)  are  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  and  zero :  therefore 

2iry  lydx  =  jiry*dxj 

and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
volimie  of  a  solid  of  revolution.  In  other  cases  the  limits  of  jr 
are  given  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  An  ellipse  revolves  about  a  line  in  its  own  plane^  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  which  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  c ; 
it  is  required  to  find  the  volume  of  the  ring  generated  during  a 
complete  revolution. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  generating  ellipse ;  then 
the  generating  area  =s  irab;  and  as  2irc  is  the  path  described 
by  the  centre  of  gravity, 

the  volume  =  2v*abc. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  volume  is  the  same,  whatever  direc- 
tion the  axis  of  revolution  has  with  respect  to  the  axes  of  the 
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ellipse^  provided  that  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre 
to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  the  same. 

Ex.  2.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  — r— ;  and  the 
area  of  a  semicircle  is  -— :  it  is  required  to  deduce  from  these 

data  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semicircle. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  grsmty  of  the  semi- 
circle from  the  diameter ;  then  considering  it  as  the  generating 
area  of  the  sphere,  we  have 

and  by  reason  of  the  symmetry,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle. 


Section  4. — CenU'e  of  gravity  of  heavy  bodies  bounded  by  plane 
and  curved  surfaces, 

187.]]  Before  I  proceed  to  the  general  case,  I  will  consider 
that  of  a  solid  bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  refer  the 
body  to  the  axis  of  revolution  as  the  axis  of  x :  let  the  equation 
to  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding  surface  be  y  z=:f{x). 
Imagine  the  solid,  (see  fig.  51,)  to  be  divided  into  thin  circular 
slices  by  planes  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  apart  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  revolution :  of  these  let  the  circular  slice 
pp'q'q  be  the  type,  and  let  cm  =  a?,  mn  =  dx,  so  that  dx  is  the 
thickness  of  it.  Of  this  slice  take  a  particle  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  axis,  and  so  that  the  plane  passing  through  ox  and  that 
particle  may  be  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  plane  passing 
through  ox  and  oy;  then  the  volume  of  the  element  is  equal  to 
rdBdrdx,  Let  p  =  the  density  of  the  body  at  the  particle, 
then  the  mass-element  =  prdrdOdx,  and  the  weight-element 
=  pgrdrdddx. 

Now  if  the  constitution  of  the  body  as  to  density  is  symme- 
trical with  respect  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  plainly  on  the  axis  of  Xy  and  therefore  we  have  to  find  only 
X ;  and  we  have  from  (11) 

xj  11  pgrdedrdx  ==  J  I J  pgxrdOdrdx;  (25) 

and  performing  the  ^-integration  through  a  whole  revolution. 
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80  as  to  obtain  the  required  result  for  a  ring  of  radius  r,  and 
observing  that  the  symmetry  ctf  the  body  renders  p  independent 
of  ^,  we  have,  dividing  out  27r^, 

ill  prdrdx  =  /  /  pxrdrdx.  (26) 

And  if  the  density  is  uniform  throughout  a  complete  slice,  we 
may  perform  the  r-integration  between  f  =  0,  and  r  =  y,  where 
y  is  the  ordinate  to  the  generating  curve :  and  (26)  becomes 

xj  py^dx  =  I  py^xdx;  (27) 

the  limits  of  integration  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
problem. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion of  uniform  density,  the  length  of  whose  axis  is  c. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  generating  parabola  be  y*  z^  ^ax; 
therefore  from  (27),  as  p  is  constant. 


xl  ^axdx  =  1  ^iOX^dx; 
•^0  -^0 


ar/  ^axOx  =  /  ^ax^Ox;         .•.     x  =  -c. 


Bx.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  g^^vity  of  a  portion  of  a  prolate 
spheroid  of  uniform  density,  the  length  of  whose  axis  measured 
from  the  vertex  is  e. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding 

surface  be  ja 

y*  =  —i2ax-x^); 

then,  as  p  is  constant,  (27)  becomes 

X I  {2ax-'X*)dx  =  /  {2aX'-x*)xdx; 

c  8a— 3c 
4   3a^c 
Thus  for  a  hemi-spheroid,  c  =z  a,  and  we  have 

5a 

As  b  does  not  enter  into  either  of  the  last  two  values,  they  are 
the  same  for  a  spherical  segment  and  for  a  hemisphere. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  double  convex  lens 
of  uniform  density. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  generating  circles  of  the  two  inter- 
secting spheres  be,  fig.  52, 
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where  OAsza,  bc  =  i,  oc  s  0 ;  then  the  equatton  to  the  pkne 
of  intersection  of  the  spheres  is 

a?= — =i(8ay); 

then  from  (27), 

=  /  {a*—x^)xdx+  /    {b^^{x—cY}xdxi 

whence  may  x  be  determined. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  oone^  the  density  of 
each  circular  slice  of  which  varies  as  the  »th  power  of  its  dis- 
tance from  a  parallel  plane  through  the  vertex. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  and  the  equation  to  the  gene- 
rating line  of  the  cone  be  y  =  a^;  and  let  a  be  the  altitude; 
then  p  =  kx* :  and  (27)  becomes 


xTx^+^dx  =  /  V+'dlp; 


«+3 

X  = -a. 

«H-4 


Ex.  5.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  the  density  of 
every  particle  of  which  increases  as  its  distance  from  the  axis. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  a=the  altitude,  and  let  the  equa- 
tion of  the  generating  line  of  the  bounding  surface  be  y  =  a;r; 
then  in  equation  (26)  p  =  X:r,  so  that 

xl     I     r^drdxzrzl     I    r^xdrdx;  x  ^ -a. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  uniform 
density  contained  between  a  hemisphere  and  a  cone  whose  vertex 
is  the  vertex  of  the  hemisphere  and  base  is  the  base  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Let  the  common  vertex,  see  fig.  53,  be  the  origin;  and  let 
the  equations  to  the  bounding  surfaces  be 

y«  =  2aX'^x*  =  y",  y*  z=  X*; 

BO  that  Y  and  x  are  the  limits  of  the  r-int^^tion  in  equation 
(26) :  then,  as  p  is  constant, 

xl     I  rdrdx  =  /     /   rxdrdx, 

xl  (2ax^x*'-x*)dx  =  /  (2 ew:— «•—«•) ;r^, 
•'o  •'0 

PKiCE,  VOL.  III.  C  C 
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Ex.  7.   If  5  =  mXf  shew  that  the  equation  to  the  generating 

curve  of  the  solid  of  revolution  is  ky^  =  a?*""^. 

138.]]  Now  let  us  take  the  most  general  case  of  a  body  in 
space;  and  first  let  it  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes 
originating  at  o :  let  (a?,  y,  z)  be  the  position  of  any  particle  of 
it^  so  that  the  volume-element  abutting  at  it  is  dx  dy  dz ;  then 

rfv  =  dxdydz : 
let  the  density  =  p;  so  that  equations  (11)  become 

x\\  j pdxdydz  =  j  j  j pxdxdydz^  " 
yjjjpdxdydz  =  jj  j  py  dxdydz, 

zfff, dxdydz  ^jfjpzdxdydz.  J 

The  integrals  are  of  course  definite  and  the  extent  of  integration 
is  assigned  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  body 
in  the  form  of  the  octant  of  an  ellipsoid.     . 
.    Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

^a   +   ja  +    ^,    -   *  ' 


(28) 


andlet        z  =  c(l  - -^^  "  S*' 


y  =  -(a*-ir»)*; 

a  ' 

then         ^111  dzdydx^zl     I     I  xdzdydx; 
Jo  Jq   Jo  Jo  Jo  Jo 

3a 

•••    *  =  T' 

similarly,  ^  =  "g"^  ^  ^  T  * 

The  integrals  required  in  the  preceding  example  have  already 
been  determined  by  Dirichlet's  process  of  evaluation  in  Ex.  2, 
Ai-t.  280,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus). 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  uniform 
density  bounded  by  the  Cono-Cuneus  of  Wallis  and  by  the 
planes  z  =z  0,  y  =z  c. 

The  equation  to  the  Cono-Cuneus  is,  equation  (89),  Art.  367, 
Vol.  I,  c^  z^  =  y^  (a"  -x^) ; 
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and  performing  the  z-,  y-,  ^r-integrations  in  order^  the  limits  are 
^(a'  — 0?*)*  and  0,  c  and  0,  a  and  0 ;  so  that  if 

if     I    I  dzdydx^i     I    I  xdxdydz, 

Jq    •'0  •'0  •^o    -^o   •'0 

x\     /  y{a*~'X^)^dydx  =  /     /  xy{a}—x'^)^dydxj 

xf\a*^x^)^dx=  /  dr(a«— a?»)*dir, 
Jo  Jo 


4a 


y  dzdydx=       /       ydzdydx, 

Jo  ^0  *'0  •'0   •'0  *'o 

Jq  Jq  Jq    Jq 


Jo  ^0  •'0   •'O 

2 


zl    I    I  dzdydx  =  /    /    /  zdzdydx, 
Jo  Jq  Jq  Jo  Jo  Jo 


189.]  Again^  let  the  curved  bounding  surface  be  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  of  the  construction  of  Art.  165^ 
Vol.  II;  then 

ijjjp^* sin0drdedit>  =  /  /  / pr» (sin $ycoB<l>dr dd d4>,   - 
fjjjpr'' sm0drd0d(l>=  JjlP^^ (sii^ eysmtpdrdOdip,     -   (29) 

zl    I pr^sm$drded<l>  =         pr*^n$QO80drdOd<l>',     . 

the  integrals  of  course  being  definite^  and   the  limits  being 
assigned  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  octant  of  a  sphere^ 
the  density  of  which  varies  as  the  «th  power  of  the  distance  of 
any  particle  from  the  centre. 

c  c  a 
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Let  a  =  the  radiuB  of  the  sphere ;  and  let  p  =  ir" ;  then 
equations  (29)  become 

Jo  Jq  Jo  Jo  Jo  •^o 

«H-3  a 

•'•  *  =  jrM2=^  =  "' 

the  last  two  valaes  being  inferred  from  the  symmetry  of  the  body. 

Ex.  2.  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  at  the  centre  of 
a  sphere;  it  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
of  uniform  density  contained  within  the  cone  and  the  sphere. 

Let  the  axis  of ;?  be  the  axis  of  the  cone :  and  let  a  be  the 
semi- vertical  angle  of  the  cone ;  a  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere ; 
p  =  the  constant  density :  then  x  and  y  are  evidently  equal  to 
zero ;  and  we  have 

zf     I       r*Bm$drdedil>=        /        r*Binecoa$drded(f>; 
Jo    •'0  *'0  -^0    "^O  •'o 

-«*  /,  N«  ^*  (sinaV  ^ 

;2:_(1 -cosa)  2w  =  —  ^^^-^  27r, 

z  =  —  (l+cosa). 

Ex.  3.  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  on  the  surface  of 
a  sphere^  and  the  axis  of  the  cone  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere ;  if  2  a  is  the  vertical  angle  of  the  oone^  and  z  is  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex,  shew  that 

1— (coso)* 
1— (cosa)* 
Ex.  4.  If  the  equation  to  the  cardioid  is  r  =  a  (1  -j-cos  ^),  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  the  prime  radius  is 

equal  to  —  . 
5 

140.]  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  examples  of 
determining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  bodies  which  do  not  come 
under  any  of  the  former  methods,  but  to  which  the  principles 
are  equally  applicable. 

Ex.  I.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  pyramid  of 
uniform  density,  whose  base  is  any  regular  plane  figure. 

Let  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  be  the  origin,  and  the  axis  of 
the  pyramid  the  axis  of  x ;  divide  the  pyramid  into  slices  of  the 
thickness  dx  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis :  then  as  the 
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areas  of  the  sections  thus  formed  will  vary  as  the  squares  of 
their  homologous  sides^  and  as  these  sides  will  vary  as  the  dis- 
tances from  the  vertex,  so  will  the  areas  of  the  sections  vary  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  vertex;  and  therefore  if 
the  axis  of  the  pyramid  is  divided  into  equal  infinitesimal  ele- 
ments, the  masses  of  the  several  slices  will  vary  as  the  squares 
of  the  distance  from  the  vertex.  Now  imagine  each  slice  to  be 
condensed  into  its  centre  of  g^vity,  which  point  is  on  the  axis 
of  ;r;  then  if  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid,  we  shall  have 

fa  ra  3 

xl  x^dx  =  /  x^dx'f  .*.     X  =  -a, 

Ex.  2.  On  the  base  of  a  hemisphere  a  right  circular  cone  is 
constructed,  the  whole  body  being  of  uniform  density ;  determine 
the  altitude  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  may  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  of  the  hemisphere. 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere,  c  =  the  altitude  of  the 
cone :  then  if  we  imagine  the  hemisphere  and  the  cone  to  be 
condensed  into  their  centres  of  gravity,  the  moments  of  these 
weights  must  be  equal  about  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  of 
the  hemisphere :  that  is. 


{a*^x*)xdx  =  /    -—  (c-'xyxdx; 

•^0     ^ 


.-.     c*  =  3a*; 
and  therefore  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  is  60''. 

Ex.  3.  When  a  heavy  body  with  a  convex  surface  rests  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
also  passes  through  the  point  of  contact :  because  as  the  body  is 
acted  on  by  only  two  forces,  viz.  the  weight  acting  downwards 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upwards 
at  the  point  of  contact,  these  forces  cannot  be  in  equilibrium 
unless  they  are  equal,  and  act  along  the  same  line  in  opposite 
directions. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  compound  body  of  the  last  example 
will  rest  in  any  position  on  its  convex  spherical  surface. 

Hence  also  it  follows  that  if  a  body  is  suspended  from  any 
point,  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  are  in 
the  same  vertical  line. 

A  body  in  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  of  given 
altitude  and  uniform  density  is  suspended  from  a  point  in  the 
edge  of  its  circular  base ;  it  is  required  to  find  tiie  inclination  of 
its  axis  to  the  vertical. 
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Let  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  paraboloid;  b  =  the  radios  of  its 
circular  base ;  B  ==  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid 
and  the  vertical :  then^  since  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

from  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  z=  -,  see  Ex.  1,  Art.  137, 

o 

tan  ^  =  — 
a 

Ex.  4.  If  a  heavy  body  is  placed  on  a  rough  inclined  plane, 
the  friction  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding,  the  body 
will  be  at  rest  so  long  as  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  passes  within  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  inclined  plane;  and  if  it  falls  beyond  that  part,  the 
body  will  fidl  over;  and  if  it  passes  through  the  edge  of  it,  the 
body  is  just  in  its  limiting  position  of  rest. 

A  given  cone  rests  with  its  base  on  an  inclined  plane :  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  when  the 
cone  is  just  on  the  point  of  falling  over. 

Let  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  cone,  and  b  =  the  radius  of  the 

base :  then  ca  =  -,  see  fig.  54  :  let  co^  =  a : 

.•.     tana  =  tancoa?, 
=  tancGB, 

and  when  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  exceeds  this 
angle,  the  cone  will  fall  over. 


Section  5. — Stability  and  instability  of  the  equilibrium  of 
heavy  bodies. 

141.]  The  character  of  the  equilibrium  of  heavy  bodies,  in 
respect  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  same,  requires 
especial  notice,  although  the  discriminating  conditions  have 
already  been  investigated  in  the  general  case  in  Section  7  of 
the  preceding  Chapter.  Let  us  refer  at  first  to  (280),  Article  106, 
as  in  this  case  the  action-lines  of  all  the  forces  are  parallel, 
and  the  axis  of  z  may  be  taken  parallel  to  these  action-lines ; 
and  consequently,  as  a  horizontal  line  may  be  taken  for  the  axis 
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of  infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation^  the  equilibrium  will 
be  stable  or  unstable  according  as  s.p  z  is  positive  or  negative ; 
that  is,  by  Art.  107,  according  as  s.p^r  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.  Hence  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  body  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  or  unstable  for  infinitesimal  displacement  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis  according  as  s.p^isr  ^  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  : 
but  ^.pffzdv  z=z  zTk^pgdx ;  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
or  unstable  according  as  ^  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

The  theorem,  however,  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows  by 
means  of  virtual  velocities.  Suppose  a  heavy  body  to  be  at 
rest  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  no  forces  to  act  upon  it,  except 
gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  plane ;  and  suppose  the  body 
to  have  such  an  infinitesimal  motion  of  displacement  that  it 
remains  in  contact  with  the  plane ;  then  as  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  reaction  of  the  plane  vanishes,  the  single  condition  of 
equmbriumis  ^pydvdz=0.  (30) 

But  if  5  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  ^  ^.pgdv  =  ^.pgzch ;  (31) 
so  that  from  (30)  bz  =  0 ;  consequently  5  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum ;  and  as  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
the  radial  moment  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  so  observing 
that  the  action  of  all  the  weights  is  towards  the  plane  of  (^,  y), 
the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  lowest  or  the  highest. 

This  problem  is  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  rocking 
stones,  and  by  many  children's  toys.  We  shall  hereafter  investi- 
gate the  rocking  motion  of  bodies  thus  placed. 

142.]  And  to  take  a  more  general  case.  Let  us  consider 
that  of  a  heavy  body  bounded  by  a  convex  surface  resting  on 
another  body  also  with  a  convex  surface.  And  let  fig.  55  re- 
present the  bodies  :  the  continuous  lines  indicating  the  position 
of  the  bodies  when  they  are  at  rest  at  first,  and  the  dotted  lines 
the  position  of  displacement.  Let  cao  be  the  vertical  line  pass- 
ing through  A  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  surfaces  when 
they  are  at  rest,  and  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
body :  let  c  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  lower  body  cor- 
responding to  the  point  a,  and  o  that  of  the  upper  body ;  let  o 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper  body  :  now  suppose  a  small 
displacement  of  the  upper  body  to  take  place  by  means  of 
rolling  on  the  lower  one,  so  that  there  is  no  virtual  velocity  of 
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the  normal  reactions  of  the  surfaces :  then  if  p  is  the  new  point 
of  contact,  and  a'  is  the  point  which  was  originally  in  contact 
with  Ay  a'p=:ap,  the  axis  about  which  the  rolling  takes  place 
being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  curva- 
ture of  the  two  surfaces  be  continuous  about  the  points  a  and  p  ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  small  displacement  let  o  and  o  respectively 
be  moved  to  o'  and  g'";  let  ca  =  cp  =  pi ;  oa  =  oV=  o'p  =  p, ; 
ACF=^;  OG=oV=c;  therefore  since  the  arc  ap  =  the  arc  a'p; 

.'.     p^e  =  p,aVp  ;  .-.     aVp  =  ^  a 

Let  A  =  o'k  =  vertical  height  of  o'  above  the  horizontal  line 
through  c ;  therefore 

h  =  (pi+p,)cos^—<?cos(l  +  -\0; 

and  replacing  the  cosines  by  the  first  two  terms  of  their  equiva- 
lent series,  because  0  is  small,  we  have 

*  =  ,,+p,-.-(,.+,,)(i-«5^)-i^; 

=  0,  if  ^  =  0, 
and  changes  sign  from  -f  to  — ,     if  <?  is  less  than  — ^^ — , 

-     -    -    -    -    -    -    -  —  to-f,  if(?is  greater  than       ' 


and  therefore  A  is   a  maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as 

AG  =  pa— c  is  greater  or  less  than  ;  that  is,  as 

Pi  +  Pt 

—  is  less  than  or  erreater  than 1 ; 

AG  ®  p,         p, 

and  therefore  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 

—  is  ereater  than  or  less  than 1 .  (32) 

f ?    .        .  Pi        P. 

If  the  equilibrium  is  neutral, 

i-  =  i-  +  i-;  (33) 

AG  Pi  p. 

and  in  this  case,  for  a  small  displacement,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  upper  body  neither  ascends  nor  descends. 

If  the  lower  surface  is  plane,  pj  =  00,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  or  imstable,  according  as  AG  is  less  or  greater  than  p, ; 
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that  is,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  or  above  the 
centre  of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  point  a. 

If  the  lower  surface  is  concave,  pi  is  negative,  and  the  equili- 
brium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 

—  is  fifreater  or  less  than .  (34) 

AG      ^  P.        px 

143.]  The  values  of  pi  and  p,  will  of  course  depend  on  the 

position  of  the  normal  planes  of  the  greatest  and  least  curva- 

ture  of  the  two  surfaces,  and  therefore  the  stability  will  be 

different  for  the  different  rotation-axes  which  are  perpendicular 

to  the  normal  planes  through  a;   the  stability  therefore  will  be 

greatest  or  least  according  as 

1         1 

—  +  — 
Pi        P% 

is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum. 

If  therefore  in  this  latter  case,  which  is  the  most  unfavour- 
able, the  equilibriimi  is  stable,  it  is  also  stable  for  every  normal 
section  passing  through  a,  and  therefore  the  position  of  the 
body  is  one  of  complete  stability. 

Suppose  however  that  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  so 
arranged,  that  a  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  section  of 
gfreatest  curvature  in  the  lowest,  and  that  of  the  greatest  cur- 
vature in  the  upper ;  and  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the 
nature  of  the  stability  of  any  particular  normal  plane. 

Let  6  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  plane  of  displacement, 
and  that  of  maximum  curvature  in  the  lowest  surface  :  then  if 
Bi  and  Ti  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface, 
by  Euler's  theorem.  Art.  403,  Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus), 

_i_  __  (cos  ey     (sin  ey  ^ 
Pi  ""    n  »i    ' 

and  if  e,  and  r^  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  upper 

surface, 

1         {cos(^-fa)}»       {sin(^-fa)}\ 

—  ^ .j ^ • 

P.  r^  »• 

therefore 

1  I         (costf«)       {cos(tf  +  a)}«       (sin^)'        {Birk(e+a)}\ 

—  H = 1 H 1 ' 

Pi       p%  Tx  u  »i  »« 

whereby  the  normal  plane  of  least  stability  may  be  determined. 

144.]  The  following  are  problems  in  which  the  stability  of 
equilibrium  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity ; 

PEICE,  VOL.  III.  D  d 
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the  equilibrium  being  stable^  neutral,  or  unstable  according  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  its  lowest  position,  moves  in  a  hori« 
zontal  line,  or  is  in  its  highest  position. 

Ex.  1.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  curve, 
and  against  a  vertical  wall,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  vertical 
plane ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  nature  of  the  curve  so  that  the 
beam  may  be  at  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  beam  be  qp,  fig.  56,  of  which  let  o  be  the  middle 
point  and  the  centre  of  gravity;  and  let  the  horizontal  line,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  all  positions  of  the  beam,  be 
the  axis  of  x,  and  let  it  meet  the  vertical  wall  in  the  point  o ; 
let  o  be  the  origin,  let  the  length  of  the  beam  be  2  a,  so  that 
the  curve  required  meets  the  wall  at  a  distance  o a  (=  a)  below 
o ;  let  OA  be  the  axis  of  y ;  om  =  a?,  mp  =  y,  qqo  =  0 ; 

C .     IT-  =  cos  ^,  -  =  sin  tf ; 

2a  a 

therefore  squaring  and  adding, 

the  equation  to  an  ellipse,  whose  centre  is  0,  horizontal  semi- 
axis  is  2  a,  and  vertical  semi-axis  is  a. 

The  property  of  the  curve  required  in  the  problem  is  evi- 
dently  the  same  as  that  of  the  elliptic  compasses. 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  vertical 
wall,  and  on  a  smooth  curve ;  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve 
60  that  the  beam  may  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  RQ  be  the  beam  of  length  2  a,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  G, 
fig.  67  ;  p  the  point  in  the  curve  at  which  the  beam  touches  it; 
let  the  horizontal  line  omg,  in  which  in  all  positions  of  the 
beam  its  centre  of  gravity  is,  be  the  axis  of  x ;  and  let  it  meet 
the  wall  at  o,  and  let  o  be  the  origin,  om  =  or,  hp  =  ^,  qo  2= 
GK  =  a.  Then,  as  the  line  rq  is  a  tangent  to  the  required 
curve  at  p, 

tanoGQ  =  — j^. 
ax 

Therefore  a  =  qp-|-pg, 

xds      ydn 

~    dx         dy 

dy            a  dy 
.'.     y  —  x'l ^ —  \ 
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which  is  a  differential  equation  of  Clairaut's  form :  and  of  which 
the  singular  solution  is,  y*+a?*  =  a*. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  whether  the  position  of  the  beam  resting 
on  two  planes,  as  investigated  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  60,  is  of  stable  or 
of  unstable  equilibrium. 

In  fig.  29  let  GK  =  A;  therefore 
^  =  AC  sin  a— a  sin  0, 

^    sin  o  sin  0+^)  .    ^ 

sm(o+/3) 

=  -=—7 —(8in(a— i3)sintf-f2sinasini8costf}; 

.-..    ^  =  0  =  -i— ^^ — {sin(a— j8)costf— 2sinosin)3sind}; 

...    tantf  =  i!i?^^^^,(seeEx.  2,Art.60) 
2smasinj8^ 

and  ^  change  sign  from  +  to  —  ;  therefore  A  is  a  maximum, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 


SscnoN  6. — General  properties  of  tie  centre  of  gravity. 

145.]]  Theobem  I.  Of  all  points  in  space  the  centre  of  gravity 
is,  with  reference  to  a  system  of  material  particles,  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  and  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  point  is  a  minimum. 

Let  {x,y,  z)  be  the  required  point;  Mi,  m^f ...  m«  the  masses  of 
the  particles;  (^uyw^O,  (^wyj>^f),...(a?„y,,ig^,)  their  positions; 
then  if 

+ 

and  if  »'  is  to  be  a  minimum, 

uT)u  =  m,{{X'^x^)dx  +  {y'-y^)dy-j'(Z'^z,)dz} 

+«*,{(iP-ar,)*F+(y-y,)%  +  (^-^,)^^} 
+ 

'\-m^{{x-^x^)dX'h(y-'y„)dy  +  {z--z^)dz} ; 

D  d  !2 
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and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  dx,  dy^  dzy  we  have 

"XMX  -x.my  2.mz  /^^x 

^=^^'       ^  =  "^>        ^  =  ^;^'  ^^^^ 

ib.m  ^,m  Ji.m 

and  as  the  fiinction  by  the  form  of  the  expression  admits  of 
infinite  increase,  it  evidently  cannot  be  a  maximum ;  (35)  there- 
fore render  u  a  minimum ;  and  these  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

146.]  Theorem  II.  If  a  system  of  material  particles  is  inva- 
riable in  form,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  at  a  constant  distance 
from  a  fixed  point,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each 
particle  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  fixed  point  is 
constant. 

Let  the  fixed  point  be  the  origin,  and  let  (^,  y,  z)  be  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  (x,,  y^,  z,\  (or,,  y„ ;?,), ...  (a?^,  y,,  z^  the  positions 
of  the  particles  in  a  given  position  of  the  system,  these  co- 
ordinates being  measured  from  the  centre  of  gravity ;  also  let 

x^-\-p*  ■\-P  =za*; 
and  let  r^,  r„. .  .r«  be  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  the  fixed 
point:  then 

2.mr^  =  mi{{x  +  x,y-^{y'\-y,y  +  (z-^z,y} 
+ 

+  2x2.mx-^  2y2.my-\-2z%,mz 

if  pi,  p,,. .  ,pn  are  the  distances  of  nii,  m^,  • .  •  ^n  from,  the  centre  of 
gravity.  But  ^,nix  =  0,  ii,my  •=.  0,  ^,mz  =  0,  because  the  centre 
of  gfravity  is  the  origin ;  therefore 

and  as  the  right-hand  member  is  constant,  so  is  the  left-hand 
member,  and  the  proposition  is  proved. 

147.]  Theorem  III.  If  there  is  a  system  of  heavy  material 
particles,  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  masses  and  of  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  each  mass  and  the  dquare  of  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  product  of  every 
two  masses  and  of  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  be  the  origin :  then 
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Let pi,p%,.-'Pn^  the  distances  of  m^ m^^ .../»«  from  the  orig^ ; 
then  squaring  and  adding  the  aboYe^  we  have 

+ 

.'.     i.m^  /)'  +  2  ^,mm'pp^  cos  (p,  p')  =  0,  (36) 

if  m,  fd  are  the  symbols  for  every  two  of  the  material  particles^ 
and  (p^  p')  is  the  angle  contained  between  p  and  p\  Now  sup- 
pose » to  be  the  distance  between  the  positions  of  the  two  par- 
ticles m  and  m^  then 

»•  =  p«+p'«-2pp'cos(p,pO  j 
.'.     2pp'cos(p,p')  =  p«  +  p'»-a«. 
Therefore  (36)  becomes 

xi»V*  +  xw«»'(p*  +  p'*— «•)  =  0  : 
and  when  written  at  length 

+«,{wip,«+i»,p,«-h...  +  «,p^«} 

+ 

4-w„{Wipi*+«»,p,*  +  ...+«»„p„'}— 2.«»i»V  =  0; 
and  if  M  =  2.i»  =  i»i  +  m,  + . . .  +mM;  we  have 

M2.«rp'  =  Xfttw'tt*,  (37) 

which  is  the  proposition  required*. 

148.]  Thboeem  rV.  If  a  material  particle  is  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  many  pressures  which  are  represented  as  to 
intensity  and  line  of  action  by  straight  lines  meeting  at  the 
particle  \  and  if  at  the  extremities  of  each  of  these  lines  heavy 
particles  equal  in  weight  are  placed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
these  is  at  the  point  which  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  the 
impressed  pressures. 

By  reason  of  equations  (69),  Art.  34,  we  have 

2.P  cos  o  =  0,  2.P  cos  j3  =  0,  2.P  cos  y  =  0  :  (38) 
let  «i,  «a,  ...  9^  be  the  line-representatives  of  the  impressed  forces 
acting  on  the  material  particle,  the  place  of  which  we  will  take 
to  be  the  origin :  so  that  the  equations  (38)  become 

2.«  cos  a  =  0,         2.«  cos  /3  =  0,         x«  cos  y  =  0.         (39) 

*  In  the  "  M^oaniqae  Analytiqae  "  of  Lagnmge,  Premiere  partie,  Section  III, 
Art.  30^  an  eztenaion  of  this  Theorem  is  given. 
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Let  (a?x,y„  z^y  {x^,y^,  z^),  ...  {x^,  y^,  z^  be  the  extremities 
of  s^j  s^,  ..,  s^ ;  so  that 

Xi  =  Si  cos  tti,        yi  =  Si  cos  fii,        Zi  =  Si  cos  yx, 
d?3  =  «a  COS  a^f         y,  =  «,  cos  /3,^         ;2^,  =  «,  COS  y,^ 

arn  =  «n<50sa„j       y«  =  *«co80»;        ^„  =  «„cosy«; 
whereb}^  (39)  become 

xa?  =  0,  i.y  =  0,  2.;?  =  0 ; 

and  if  the  mass  of  the  particle  at  the  extremity  of  every  line- 
representative  is  m,  we  have 

"X.mx  =  0,  "Xmy  =  0,  ^xmz  =:  0  j 

and  therefore  the  origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
particles. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ACTION  OF  FORCES  ON  BODIES  OF  YABIA6LE  FORM. 

Sectiok  1. — The  action  of  forces  on  flexible   and  inextensible 
strings  or  cords. 

149.^  Thus  far  the  bodies  or  systems  of  material  particles^  on 
which  the  statical  forces  act,  have  been  assumed  to  be  rigid^  and 
their  forms^  or  the  relative  position  of  the  particles^  have  been 
supposed  not  to  change  on  account  of  the  acting  forces.  We 
shall  now  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  case  of  bodies  whose  form 
varies  by  the  action  of  the  pressures^  but  becomes  permanent^ 
and  may  be  considered  rigid^  under  the  action  of  the  impressed 
forces.  I  shall  first  shortly  investigate  the  case  of  the  Funi- 
cular Polygon. 

Suppose  a  string  or  cord^  fig.  58^  ab  to  be  fastened  at  the  two 
points  A,  B ;  the  cord  being  without  weight,  perfectly  flexible, 
and  perfectly  inextensible ;  and  suppose  at  Qi,  q,,  q,,  q^,  definite 
points  of  it,  pressures  Pi,  p„  p„  P4  to  act  with  definite  intensities 
and  along  definite  lines  of  action,  so  that  the  cord  assumes  the 
permanent  position  indicated  in  the  figure ;  the  object  is  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  polygonal  figure  which  the 
cord  of  g^vffli  length  assumes  under  the  action  of  these  forces, 
and  of  the  tensions  of  each  of  its  component  straight  elements. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  tension  is  the  same  throughout  each 
element ;  and  that  as  each  point  Qi,  Qtj . . .  Q4  is  at  rest,  the  forces 
acting  at  each  are  in  equilibrium.  Let  the  tensions  along 
^Qu  QiQjt  ...  Q«B,  be  respectively  Tj,  t„  ...  t,,  so  that  the  pres- 
sures at  the  fixed  points  a  and  b  are  respectively  t^  and  t,  ;  and 
let  the  angles  between  the  successive  straight  parts  of  the  cord 
be  Oi,  a„  . . .  04 ;  then  as  the  point  Qi  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  three 
forces  Tj,  Pj,  and  T„  the  lines  of  action  of  all  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  we  have 

'h =  ._!i_  = .'^'_    .  (1) 

sin  Pi  Qi  Q,         sin  a^         sin  Pi  Q,  a 
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(2) 


In  the  same  way  for  the  point  q,  we  have 

T,  P,  T, 


sinp.QjQ,  —  sino,  ""  smp,Q,q/ 
and  80  on  for  the  other  points ;  and  therefore  when  the  form  of 
the  polygon  and  the  magnitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  the  forces 

p„  Pj, are  given,  the  tensions  of  the  several  connecting 

strings  may  be  determined. 

150.]  Suppose  that  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  ?„  p„. .  .p, 
bisect  the  angles  a^,  a,, . . .  a^ ;  then  t^  =  t,  =  . . .  =  t^  ;  and 

^'      =  -^  =  ...  =      ^*     :  (3) 

cos—-       cos-—  cos-— 

2  2  2 

and  this  condition  may  be  secured  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  fixing 
smooth  pins  at  the  points  Qi  . . .  q^,  and  passing  the  string  round 
them,  so  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  pin,  and  the  pressure  on  the  pin  is  the  resultant  of  these 
two  equal  forces,  and  therefore  its  line  of  action  bisects  the 
angle  between  their  lines  of  action :  and  (2)  by  making  the  im- 
pressed forces  act  on  the  cord  at  the  points  qi ...  by  means  of 
smooth  rings  which  slide  on  the  cord,  and  are  at  rest  at  these 
points ;  and  the  line  of  action  of  Pi  will  manifestly  under  this 
arrangement  bisect  the  angle  Aqxqs>  because  considering  a  and 
q,  to  be  fixed,  and  the  cord  to  be  also  fastened  at  them,  if  the 
ring  qi  slides,  it  can  move  only  on  the  surface  of  a  prolat-e 
spheroid,  of  the  generating  ellipse  of  which  a  and  q,  are  the 
foci,  and  the  length  Aqiq,  of  the  cord  is  the  major  axis,  and 
therefore  the  normal  at  q,  which  is  the  line  of  action  of  Pi 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  distances. 

If  we  supjwse  that  the  two  sides  of  the  polygon  abutting  at 
(say)  q,  are  equal;  then  if  Aq^  =  qiq,^  =  *„  and  the  radius  of 
the  circle  passing  through  Aqiq,  is  p^  we  have 

and  therefore  if  all  the  sides  are  equal,  from  (3)  it  follows  that 
each  impressed  force  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  pass- 
ing through  its  point  of  application  and  the  two  angular  points 
of  the  polygon  adjacent  on  each  side. 

Now  of  such  a  polygon  with  equal  sides  a  curve  is  a  particular 
case,  when  the  length  of  the  curve  is  the  equicrescent  variable ; 
and  the  circle  just  mentioned  is  the  circle  lying  in  the  oscu- 
lating plane  at  the  point,  and  its  radius  is  the  radius  of  absolute 
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curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point;  and  therefore  when  a  funi- 
cular curve  fSeistened  at  its  two  ends  is  acted  on  in  all  its  equal 
elements  by  normal  forces^  the  tension  is  the  same  throughout^ 
and  each  normal  force  varies  as  the  absolute  curvature  of  the 
curve  at  the  point  where  it  is  applied. 

Thus  suppose  a  cord  to  be  stretched  by  g^ven  forces  at  its 
ends,  on  a  curved  surface^  then  the  pressure  caused  by  the  sur- 
face is  at  every  point  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  of  the 
surface,  and  -is  therefore  proportional  to  the  absolute  curvature 
of  the  curve  which  the  cord  assumes  on  the  surface ;  and  as  the 
normal-hne  of  the  reaction  is  in  the  same  plane  with  two  con- 
secutive elements  of  the  funicular  curve^  the  osculating  plane  of 
the  curve  is  a  normal  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  common  point; 
and  therefore,  see  Art.  336,  Vol.  II  (Integ^  Calculus),  the  curve 
is  the  geodesic  line  joining  the  two  points :  and  this  geodesic 
line  may  evidently  be  either  the  maximum  or  the  minimum; 
thus,  a  cord  stretched  between  two  g^ven  points  on  a  sphere 
will  arrange  itself  along  the  geodesic  line,  which  is  a  great 
circle;  and  as  one  great  circle-arc  abutting  at  the  points  will 
be  a  minimum,  so  wiU  the  remainder  of  the  same  great  circle  be 
the  maTJmum. 

151.^  If  the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the 
fimicular  polygon  are  parallel,  the  cord  is  evidently  in  one 
plane.    Let  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  be  vertical ;  then 

sinPiQiQ,  =  sinp,Q,Qi,  sinp,q,Q,  =  sinP.q.Q,, ;  so  that 

if  Pi9  Pw-Bjce  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  successive  lengths 
to  the  horizontal  line, 

TiCOSjSj  =  TaC0S)8,  =s  TjCOSjS,  =  ...;  (6) 

and  therefore  the  successive  tensions  are  inversely  as  the  cosines 
of  the  angles  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  sides  along 
which  they  act;  and  therefore  if  T,  is  the  tension  of  a  side 
which  is  horizontal,  and  if  t  is  the  tension  along  any  side  whose 
inclination  to  the  horizontal  line  is  )3, 

T,  =  TC0S/9.  (6) 

Suppose  however  that  the  vertical  forces  are  the  weights  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  cord,  so  that  Pj,  p„  ...  are  proportional  to 
the  lengths  AQi,qiQ„... ;  and  moreover  suppose  that  the  lengths 
of  the  elements  are  infinitesimal,  so  that  the  polygon  becomes  a 
plane  curve,  then  if  the  density  and  thickness,  that  is,  the  area 
of  a  transverse  section,  of  the  cord  are  constant  throughout,  and 
PBICB,  VOL.  ui.  B  e 
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if  p  =  the  density^  and  a>  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section^ 
p  =  pi^gdSf  dx  =  dscosfij  dy  =  disin^S;  and  if  t  and  t'  are 
the  tensions  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  element  respec- 
tively, ,        . 

T cos pz=,  T cos  j34- a.T COS  )3,  )  .-x 

T'sin  jS'rr:  T  sin  )3 4- d.T  cos  )3  j  ) 
therefore  taking  vertical  forces, 

p-f-Tsin^  =  •r' sinks', 
and  replacing  p,  t  and  /sinks'  by  their  values, 
pfAgd%  =  d.TBinfi 

and  if  we  consider  t©  to  be  known,  and  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  length  =  c  of  the  string  of  the  string-curve,  so  that 
T,  =  pa>c^,  then  from  (6)  we  have 

p<affds  =  d.pacff^; 
and  placing  the  origin  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve, 

which  expresses  the  property  of  the  curve,  that  the  length  of  it 
reckoned  from  the  lowest  point  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  at  which  the  tangent  of  the  string  at  the  upper  end  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  This  is  a  charkcteristic  property  of  the 
curve,  and  from  it  all  the  other  properties  may  be  deduced. 
The  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  has  been  determined  by  means 
of  (8)  in  Ex.  7,  Art.  166,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus).  The 
curve  which  a  heavy  flexible  and  inextensible  string  thus  takes 
is  called  tie  catenary.  I  propose  however  to  investigate  the 
form  of  string-curves  under  the  action  of  given  forces  in  a  more 
general  way,  and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  to  return  to  the 
special  form  of  the  heavy  catenary. 

152.]|  Suppose  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  to 
be  in  space,  and  to  be  at  all  its  parts  subject  to  the  action  of 
certain  given  forces ;  let  it  be  referred  to  a  system  of  coordinate 
axes,  and  at  the  point  (^,  y,  z)y  let  />  be  the  density,  o)  the  area 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  these  quantities  being  in  the 
general  case  functions  of  ;r,  y,  and  z\  and  let  ds  be  the  length- 
element  ;  and  thus  po>^  is  the  mass-element  of  the  cord.  Let 
x,  Y,  z  be  the  axial  components  of  the  impressed  forces  acting 
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on  an  unit  of  mass  at  that  point ;  so  that  the  pressures  aqting 
on  the  mass-element  at  the  point  are 

pmxds,  pi»Yds,  ptazds,  (9) 

Let  T  be  the  tension  of  the  cord  at  the  point  {x^  y^  z) ;  then  as 
it  acts  along  the  curve^  its  resolved  parts  are 

dx  dy  dz  .,^. 

and  therefore  at  the  point  [x-k-dx,  y+dy,  z-\-dz)  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  tension  are 

dx      J    dx  dy  ^  J    dy  dz      ^    dz  ,^^. 

''n+'^'-'ii'    ""i^^H'    ^^+'^-^^'    <^^^ 

the  tension  varying  continuously  as  we  pass  along  the  curve ; 
let  us  suppose  Xy  y^  z,  and  s  to  increase  simultaneously ;  then 
the  element  of  the  curve  being  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  the  forces  (9)  (10)  and  (11)^  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 


ds 
rf.T^  +pa)Y<fe  =  0, 


(12) 


and  from  these  equations  all  the  properties  of  the  curve  are  to 
be  deduced. 

First,  integrating  the  equations,  we  have 

J*pai.d€      J^pcaYds       fpoDZds  t 

dx       ""       ^       "■       dz  ""  <fe  * 

and  therefore  the  numerators  are  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  arc-element  on  which  the  forces  act. 

Also  expressing  at  length  the  first  terms  of  (12),  and  taking  s 
to  be  equicrescent,  we  have 

,  dx      dx  ,  , 


T^.^  -H  -£-dr  +  p(oYds  =  0, 

,  dz      dz  ^ 
'di  "*"  x^T  +  p«zrf«  =s  0  ;  J 


(13) 


Multiplying  these  equations  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  and  adding, 
we  have  dT+p<a{iLdx+Yfly+zdz}  =  0,  (14) 

where  dr  is  the  total  differential  of  t.    This  equation  is  evidently 

E  e  2 
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that  of  the  tangential  components  of  the  forces.  Let  the  inte- 
gral of  it  be  taken  between  the  limits  which  cany  the  subscripts 
n  and  0 ;  and  we  have 


pa){xdlir-fY<fy-HZ<fe}  =  0.  (15) 

If  therefore  p,  <a,  a,  y,  z  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
point  to  which  they  apply,  and  are  such  that  the  quantity  under 
the  sign  of  integration  is  a  complete  differential,  then  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tensions  at  the  limits  is  a  function  of  the 
coordinat-es  of  those  points  only,  and  is  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  curve  which  joins  them. 

The  analytical  conditions  which  are  satisfied  when  the  second 
part  of  (15)  is  an  exact  differential  have  been  investigated  in 
Articles  373,  397,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  and  the  corre- 
sponding geometrical  theorems  have  also  been  worked  out. 
Many  mechanic&l  properties  which  satisfy  the  conditions  will 
be  exhibited  hereafter;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  preceding  equations  when  they  are 
under  discussion.  The  tension  of  the  string-curve  is  constant 
throughout  its  length,  that  is, 

T,  =  To,  (16) 

whenever  xda^+Ydy+zdz  =  0;  (17) 

and  this  occurs  (1)  when  x  =  t  =  z  =  0 ;  that  is,  when  the 
string  is  under  the  action  of  no  force;  (2)  when  the  resultant 
force  acts  at  every  point  along  a  line  normal  to  the  curve  at  the 
point. 

158.]  Also  let  us  transfer  the  last  term  in  each  of  (13)  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  take  the  squares  of  these 
equations,  and  add  them :  then  if  «  is  equicrescent,  p'=  the 
absolute  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point  (a?,  y,  z),  and  p  is 
the  impressed  force  on  an  unit-mass  at  {x,  y,  z) ;  so  that 
p'  =  X«  +  Y«  +  Z*, 

—^  +dr*  =  p«»*p«**; 

•••'?^+(S)'= '•••"'  <"> 

and  consequently,  if  the  tension  is  constant  throughout  the  curve, 

p  =  -4-;  (19) 

ppta 
and  thus  the  impressed  force  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
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absolute  curvatnre  at  each  point  of  the  strings  see  Art.  150. 
Moreoverj  if  the  force  is  also  constant,  p  is  constant,  and  the 
curvature  is  the  same  at  all  points ;  and  if  the  string-curve  is  a 
plane-curve,  it  is  also  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

Also  from  (13)  eliminating  t  and  e/T,  we  have 

.-.  (&rf*y — %rf»2:)x  +  (€forf«;?--rfzi*ir)Y+  (^i*a?--&?rf*y)z=sO  ;  (20) 

and  as  the  former  factors  of  each  term  are  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  binomial,  we  conclude  that  the  impressed 
force  lies  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  string-curve. 

Also  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  p  and  the 
arc-element,        x&r  +  Yrfy  +  zi^  =  p*cos«^,' 

therrfore  from  (14), 

^T+pa>^Aoo6^  =  0  j  (21) 

and  substituting  this  value  for  e/x  in  (18)  we  have 

T  =  pp'ttPsin^;  (22) 

these  are  the  equations  of  the  tangential  and  normal  components. 
154^  If  the  impressed  forces  all  act  in  one  plane,  we  may  take 
that  plane  to  be  the  plane  of  (^,  y\  and  equations  (12)  become 


(23) 


and  taking  the  tangential  and  normal  components,  we  have 

A'-|-p»(xAp  +  Y^)  =  0;  (24) 

^  +  (^-)=p.«.p.;  (26) 

00  that  if  T  is  constant, 

T  =  pp'«p.  f26) 

Of  these  general  formulae  the  following  are  particular  ex- 
amples. 

155.^  Let  us  suppose  gravity,  or  the  earth's  attraction,  to  be 
the  only  acting  force,  in  which  case  the  curve  is  the  free  cate- 
nary ;  and  let  the  axis  of  ^  be  horizontal,  and  that  of  y  vertical ; 
then  X  =  0,  Y  =s  — y  j   so  that  the  equations  (23)  become 

rf.T^  =  0,  rf.T^-^a)/)&  =  0;  (27) 

.-.     tJ  =  T.,  (28) 
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when  To  is  the  horizontal  tension  of  the  catenaiy ;  that  is^  it  is 

the  value  of  the  tension,  when  -r-  =:  1 .     Thus  the  horizontal 

as 

component  of  the  tension  is  constant.   It  maj  be  expressed  more 

conveniently  in  the  following  form.     Let  <r  ==  the  density  and 

a  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  string  at  the  point 

where  the  string  is  horizontal;  and  let  c  =  the  length  of  a 

string  of  that  density  and  thickness  whose  weight  =  To ;  so  that 


T  -T-  =  To  =  atrcg. 

(29) 

Also  from  (27), 

t|  =fgp^d»: 

• 
•  • 

and  if  the  string  is 
out,  so  that  p  =  (r, 

avc^=j pads',                                  (30) 

of  the  same  thickness  and  density  through- 
m  =  a,  then 

dy 

(31> 

if  ^  =  0,  when  ^  =  0 ;    that  is,  if  8  begins  at  the  point  at 

which  the  curve  is  horizontal.  All  the  properties  of  the  curve 
may  be  inferred  from  (31). 

As  the  heavy  catenary  however  has  many  remarkable  geo- 
metrical properties,  and  has  important  applications  to  the  theory 
of  Suspension  Bridges,  I  will  also  deduce  its  equation  from  first 
principles,  so  that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  student  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

156.]  Suppose  the  curve,  see  fig.  59,  to  be  suspended  from 
two  fixed  points,  a  and  b,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  vertical ;  let  c  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  catenary, 
and  let  a  vertical  line  through  it  be  taken  for  the  axis  of  y,  and 
let  the  horizontal  line,  which  will  also  touch  the  curve  at  c,  be 
the  axis  of  x.  Let  cm  =  or,  mp  =  y,  the  arc  cp  =  «,  />  =  density 
at  p,  61  =  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cord.  Then 
the  arc  cp,  after  it  has  assumed  its  permanent  form  of  equili- 
brium, may  be  considered  as  a  rigid  body  kept  at  rest  by  three 
forces,  (1)  T  the  tension  acting  at  p  in  the  direction  of  the  tan- 
gent, (2)  the  weight  of  the  cord  cp  acting  vertically  downwards 

and  which  is  equal  to  /    gptada,  and  (3)  the  horizontal  tension  at 

the  lowest  point  c ;   as  to  the  last  force,  lot  us  suppose,  as  in  the 
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preceding  Article,  cr  to  be  the  density  of  the  cord  at  c,  o  to  be 
the  area  of  a  transverse  section  at  the  same  point,  and  c  to  be 
the  length  of  cord  such  that  ga^rc  is  equal  to  the  tension  at  c; 
then  by  the  triangle  of  forces,  these  forces  are  proportional  to 
the  tluree  lines  p/,  'T'n,  np,  which  their  lines  of  action  are  re- 
spectivdy  parallel  to ;  and  therefore  we  have 

T     __  >/o  ^"^  ^  ^«<^g ,  (32) 

PT'  T'N  np     * 

but  ^^  —  ^^  —  —  • 

da  "  dy  '^  dx* 


/gptads 


_T >/o  _  gave  ^ 

*  '     rfi  ""        dy       "~    dlr    ' 
so  that  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  by 


(33) 


dx 


=  ppw*;  (34) 


and  the  tension  at  any  point  by  the  equation 

T  =  ga<TC  -j-i  (35) 

which  are  the  same  equations  as  those  found  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

157.^  Now  let  us  take  a  particular  case,  and  supppse  o)  and  p 
to  be  constant  throughout  the  cord ;  so  that  p  =  <r,  a>  ^  a,  and 
the  curve  to  become  that  of  a  cord  of  constant  thickness  and 
density,  suspended  from  two  given  points  a  and  b  :   therefore 

from  (34),  ^J_^t.  (36) 

dx      c* 
which  is  the  same  equation  as  (31);   then  differentiating,  and 
making  x  equicrescent, 

'  dx dx  ^ 


I'-li} 


and  integi-ating,  and  taking  the  limits  such  that  -^  =  0,  when 
ar  =  0,  we  have 
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^r  +  ri  +  ^Y-*- 


*'". 


.-.    2g  =  ^-rs  (37) 

and  integratmg  agaiiij  and  observing  that  jr  =  0^  when  x  =  0, 
we  have 

c     -         * 
.-.     y+<?  = -{««+«"}.  (38) 

Also  equating  the  vaiaaa  of  ^  in  (36)  and  (37)  we  have 

•  =  |{^-r^};  (39) 

and  either  (38)  or  (39)  is  the  equation  to  the  catenary  of  con- 
stant thickness  and  density^  when  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
is  the  origin,  and  the  horizontal  tangent  at  it  is  the  axis  of  x. 

To  simplify  the  equation,  let  the  origin  be  moved  to  a  point 
o,  see  fig.  60,  at  a  distance  c  below  c  and  on  the  axis  of  jr,  so 
that  (38)  becomes 

and  (39)  is  unaltered.  The  horizontal  line  through  o  is  called 
the  directrix  of  the  catenary.  Thus  the  ordinate  of  the  catenary 
measured  from  the  directrix  is  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  two 
logarithmic  curves. 

Now  c  =  oc  is  the  length  of  a  cord  of  the  same  thickness  and 
density  as  the  cord  of  the  curve,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  ^ 
to  the  tension  of  the  curve  at  its  lowest  point :  if  therefore 
a  smooth  small  pulley  wer^  placed  at  c,  and  if  over  it  a  cord  of 
length  Cy  and  of  the  same  thickness  and  density  as  the  cord  of 
the  curve,  and  joined  to  the  arc  cp,  were  suspended,  the  curve 
would  be  in  equilibrium. 

Since  fix)m  (39)    J  =  l{e*+r*}  =  |;  (41) 

therefore  from  (35),  t  =  gavy,  (42) 

that  is,  the  tension  at  every  point  of  the  curve  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  cord  of  the  same  thickness  and  density,  the  length 
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of  which  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point.  The  tension 
therefore  is  the  least  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  catenary^  and 
yaries  directly  as  the  ordinate  :  it  is  consequently  the  same  for 
the  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  And  therefore  i^ 
see  fig.  61,  a  cord  of  constant  thickness  and  density  is  suspended 
over  two  small  pulleys  a  and  b,  and  is  at  rest  by  means  of  certain 
lengths  hanging  over  the  pulleys,  the  two  ends  h  and  k  are 
in  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point 
c  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cord  similar  in  all  respects,  and 
whose  length  is  co. 

158.]|  Let  us  investigate  some  of  the  more  prominent  geome- 
trical properties  of  the  catenary.     From  (40)  and  (39)  we  have 

ds 

Now  as  (40)  is  unaltered  when  x  is  replaced  by  —a?,  it  follows 
that  the  catenary  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  y. 

Also  squaring  (39)  and  (40),  and  subtracting,  we  have 

y«-.*»  =  (?«.  (45) 

From  the  preceding  equation  it  will  be  found  that  the  radius 

of  curvature  of  the  catenary  =s  —  >  and  is  equal  to  the  normal; 

and  that  these  lines  are  drawn  from  the  curve  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  hence  the  radius  of  curvature  at  c  is  equal  to  c.  Also 
from  (42), 

=5^«a*(r«(t?»  +  *«) 

=  (tension  of  curve  at  lowest  point)* 

4  (weight  of  cord  of  length  =  *)'. 

Also  let  a  tangent  Pn,  fig.  60,  be  drawn  to  the  catenary  at 
the  point  p,  and  from  m,  the  foot  of  the  ordinate,  let  a  perpen- 

dicular  to  Pn  be  drawn ;  then  since  -j-  is  the  sine  of  nPM, 
PRICB,  VOL.  in.  p  f 
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dx 

=  c;  (46) 

and  therefore  from  (44)  or  (36)  pn  as  «  =  the  arc  cp.  Therefore 
the  point  n  is  on  the  involute  of  the  catenary  which  originates 
from  the  curve  at  c^  and  nn  is  a  tangent  to  this  involute ;  and 
as  nM  is  the  tangent  to  this  last  curve,  and  is  equal  to  the  con- 
stant quantity  c^  the  involute  is  the  equitangential  curve  or 
tractrix^  the  asymptote  of  which  is  the  axis  of  x.  Let  therefore 
77  and  (  be  the  current  coordinates  to  this  curve ;  oy  =  f^ 
Nn  =  77;   then 


-=-!.=  tannM;F 
=  — tannMN 

ON 

^ 

NM 

f(?*-lin* 

(47) 

which  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  equitangential  cilrve. 
And  producing  pn,  so  that  it  cuts  the  axis  of  ^  in  t,  pn  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  tractrix  at  the  point  n^  and  nT  is  the 
normal ;  and  therefore  as  pmt  is  a  right  angle^  pn  x  nT  =  hm'  ; 
therefore  in  the  tractrix, 

the  radius  of  curvature  x  the  normal  =  c».  (48) 

The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  catenary  is 

«  =  ccot^.  (49) 

This  may  be  derived  analytically  from  the  preceding  equations  by 
the  process  developed  in  Art.  168,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 
see  Ex.  5 ;  or  it  may  be  proved  geometrically :  for  pn  =  «^ 
DM  =  Cf  nMT  =  ^;  therefore  pn  =  oMcotnMT.  Also  the  ca- 
tenary at  its  lowest  point  approximately  coincides  with  a  conical 
parabola.  For  taking  the  equation  (38),  the  origin  of  which  is 
at  the  lowest  point. 


=11 


2 

c       1.2.c>        1.2.3.C' 


X  x^  x^ 


+  1-^  + 


c       1.2.C' 


1.2~3.c»  ■*"*'■  J 


(  X'^  X*  ) 
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and  omitting  terms  which  involve  powers  of  ss  higher  than  the 

second. 

'  a?* 

.-.     a?*  =  2cy; 

the  equation  to  a  parabohi^  whose  vertex  is  c,  whose  principal 
axis  is  cy,  and  whose  latus  rectum  is  2^;. 

159.^  The  constant  c  which  enters  into  the  equations  of  the 
curve  may  be  determined  experimentally  by  means  of  the  tension 
at  the  lowest  point  c.  Suppose  however  that  the  data  of  the 
problem  are  difierent  to  those  which  we  have  taken.  Suppose^ 
for  instance^  that  a  homogeneous  heavy  cord  of  the  length  2 1 
is  suspended  from  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line  at 
a  distance  2  b  apart,  and  that  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
equation  of  the  catenary,  the  position  of  the  lowest  point,  and 
the  tension  at  every  point. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  joints  the  two  given  points  ;  see  fig.  62 ;  the 
horizontal  line  being  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  vertical  line  reckoned 
positive  downwards  being  the  axis  of  y;  0B:s0B'  =  d;  let 
oc  =  ^ ;  so  that  the  equations  become 

and  in  these  we  have  to  determine  h  and  c  in  terms  of  I  and  b» 
Let  a  be  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined  to  ob  at  the 

-  I 

point  B ;  then  we  have  sec  a  + tan  o=tf*,  and  from  (43)  tana=- ; 

c 

,•.     J  =  cotolog(seca  +  tana) 

=  cot  o  log  tan  (45**+^); 

whence  a  may  be  determined ;  and  consequently  c  may  be  found. 
And  from  (60),  if  y  =  0,  we  have 

6  _ft  6  6 

6 

A  =  ^{coseca— cota} 

=  /tan^ 
2 


i  +  c^y^Ue^-^e  ^};  *=|{^^-<?  ^};        (60) 


r  (  2 
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therefore  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  =  pya>/cota, 
and  the  tension  at  b  and  at  b'=  pya>/coseca; 
thus  all  the  circumstances  of  the  curve  are  determined. 

Another  problem  of  the  same  kind  is^  To  determine  the  form 
and  circumstances  of  the  catenary  when  a  heavy  homogeneous 
string  of  given  length  is  suspended  over  two  smooth  pulleys  in 
the  same  horizontal  line^  and  the  ends  of  the  string  hang  freely 
so  that  the  string  supports  itself. 

160.]  To  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  cord  of  the  catenary  of  uniform  thickness  and  density^  be- 
ginning at  the  lowest  point  c;  fig.  60. 

xjffpaidi^jfpi^xds;  .*.     xl ds  ^  jxds; 

=  xi-^  —  ^^  +  e  *— 2} 
=  xi^cy-^c*; 

...      J  =  «_£(^;  (51) 

yj'h  =Jydt} 


_  'y     '"" 

And  by  geometrical  construction  in  fig.  60, 

mp  +  ot' 
«s=OT+Tn,  y  = 

In  Art.  130  it  has  been  proved  that  of  all  curves  which  a 
heavy  wire  or  a  flexible  string  of  uniform  thickness  and  densiiy 
and  of  given  length  with  its  ends  at  fixed  points  can  assume, 
the  catenary  is  that  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  the 
lowest  position.  The  form  therefore  which  a  heavy  flexible 
oord  of  uniform  thickness  and  density  assumes  when  suspended 
from  two  fixed  points  is  that  of  stable  equilibrium. 
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161.]  Next  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  of  a  heavy 
string  of  varying  thickness  and  density^  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only. 

From  (33)  we  have 

T_  __  Jo  ^^"  gaire  ^ 

ds  dy       ^    dx   * 

.'.    gaiTC^  =  /  gp(Ad»i  (53) 

and  differentiating^ 

d*y  ds 

from  which  the  variation  of  the  density  or  of  the  thickness  may 

be  determined^  when  the  catenarian  curve  is  given;   and  the 

curve  may  be  founds  when  the  law  of  the  thickness  or  of  the 

density  is  given :  also  ^ 

T  szffairc^;  (54) 

whereby  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  curve  may  be  found. 
Some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  variation  of  the 
thickness  of  a  heavy  homogeneous  string,  that  it  may  be  in 
equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  downwards 
and  its  axis  vertical. 

Let  the  equation  be        x*  =  Aay ; 

dx  ^  dy  d»  d^y  ^    1 

2a  "  "F  "  (4a«-l-a?')*  '  ^*  ""  2«' 

and  therefore  from  (53),  as  p  is  constant  and  equal  to  o-. 


ac 


T  =  ^^(4a'4.^«)*; 


(4a«+ar*)*  '  ""    2a 

so  that  a>  varies  inversely  as,  and  t  varies  directly  as,  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  directrix :  therefore 
when  X  is  small,  m  is  constant,  which  fSsict  has  abeady  been 
proved  in  Art.  158. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  variation  of  the  den- 
sity of  a  heavy  string  of  uniform  thickness  that  it  may  hang 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  its  diameter  horizontal  under 
the  action  of  gravity. 

«  •  dx         dy       d8 

^    ^  '  a—y        X        a 

Therefore  from  (63),       p  =  .  ^  .^ ; 
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that  is^  the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  depth 
below  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 

Also  T  =  ^^^. 

If  therefore  y  =  fl^,  P  =  ^}  t  =  oo:  that  is,  the  density  and  the 
tension  are  both  infinite ;  and  rightly  so,  because  the  string  is 
vertical  at  the  points  of  its  support  at  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  there  is  at  them  no  counter- 
acting horizontal  force  to  balance  the  horizontal  tension  at  the 
lowest  point. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  form  of  a  heavy  string,  the  thickness  of 
which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  lengfch  from  the 
lowest  point,  when  it  is  acted  on  by  gravity. 

In  this  case  o)  =  fi«"* ; 

therefore  from  (53), 


^(1) 


because  the  origin  is  at  the  lowest  point,  where  the  curve  is 
horizontal ;  and  making  obvious  substitutions, 

fl^  =  (iP*  +  2aar)*, 

whence  the  equation  to  the  curve  will  be  found  without  diffi- 
culty.   Also  a+x 

T  =  gatTC • 

a> 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve,  when  the 
weight  of  each  element  of  the  curve  varies  as  the  horizontal 
projection  of  it. 

This  case  is  approximately  that  of  suspension  bridges,  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  chain  and  of  the  vertical  suspending  rods  is 
neglected,  and  each  element  of  the  chain  has  to  bear  that  part  of 
the  roadway  which  corresponds  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  it. 

In  this  case  pongds  =  iipaagdxi 

therefore  from  (63), 

^ao-c^  =  /  fip(»g(h  =z  iip(i}ffx; 
••.     <i^=^j^ird^;  iky=zx^; 
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the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical^  and  vertex 
downwards. 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve  of 
uniform  density,  and  the  law  of  vaiiation  of  the  thickness,  so 
that  the  thicloiess  may  be  at  all  points  proportional  to  the 
tension. 

In  this  case  o»  =  fiT;  (55) 

therefore  (33)  becomes 


Ml                 1     ig  r  r 

T          Jo 

gaac 

d$  ^         dy 

"^    dx    ' 

.-.     gaacd.-^  ^  gpii'^ds; 

,dy              ds' 

dx 
'^  dx' 

-gpfidx', 

(56) 

.•.     logaecpgfix 

=  ffpt^3f; 

BQc  gpiix 

=  a^p**y. 

(57) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the 

required  curve.    This 

curve  is 

called  tie  catenary  of  uniform  strength.    If  we  substitute  -  for 

a 

X  Tta 

gplJL,  we  have  ^  =  sec- ;  if:r=0,y=0;  andif  ar=±— ,  y  =  oo; 
a  2 

so  that  the  curve  has  two  vertical  asymptotes,  equally  distant 
from  the  origin,  which  are  at  a  distance  =  ita  apart.    Also 
T  =  gacrcBecgpfxx, 
w  s=  fAgaac  Bee gp fix,  (58) 

162.]  In  Art.  130  it  is  shewn  that  of  all  uniform  and  heavy 
curved  lines  of  given  length  joining  two  given  points  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  the  catenary  is  that  of  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  the  lowest  position ;  I  propose  to  extend  the 
problem  to  the  case  of  heavy  flexible  strings  of  varying  density 
and  thickness,  and  to  find  the  form  of  the  curve  so  that  the 
place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  it  may  be  the  lowest  possible. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical,  and  let  a  point  on  the  curve  be 
{x,  y,  z),  and  let  the  element  ds  begin  at  this  point ;  let  /x  ^ 
=  the  mass-element  of  the  string-curve,  where  /x  is  a  function 
of  x,y,z\  then  ^  is  to  be  a  minimum,  where 

lizds.  (59) 


z     tids=z      i^ 
Jo  •'0 
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Now  /  iida  is  the  mass  of  the  string,  and  this  evidently  is 
Jo 
constant^  so  that  the  variation  of  the  right-hand  member  of 
(59)  is  to  vanish  consistently  with  this  condition; 

C.     i.f  ikzds^O,        and        8./fiA  =  0;  (60) 

from  the  former  we  have 

0  s  /  i.ykzck  9 

(p&  +  ,&(|)-i.;..|)».}i     (61) 
and  from  the  latter  of  (60)^ 

0  =  J  8.fi* 

+jr{ws)-'''S)»'+«i)-»''i)'^ 

Now  for  (61)  and  (62)  to  consist^  it  is  necessary  that 

where  X  is  an  undetermined  constant;  and  from  these  equa- 
tions, when  fjL  is  given,  the  equation  to  the  catenary  is  to  be 
deduced.     If  fx  =  1,  the  equations  (63)  become  (16),  Art.  130. 
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168.  J  When  the  catenaiy  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  forces, 
the  action-lines  of  which  pass  all  through  a  fixed  point,  and 
when  that  point  is  the  source  of  the  action  of  the  force,  so  that 
the  intensiiy  of  the  force  depends  on  the  distance  from  that 
point  of  the  particle  on  which  the  force  acts,  the  equation  and 
the  properties  of  the  catenary  may  be  more  conveniently  in- 
vestigated by  the  following  process : 

.  Let  the  point  at  which  the  forces  originate,  and  which  is 
called  the  centre  of  force,  be  taken  for  the  origin,  and  let  the 
central  force  acting  on  an  unit  of  mass  of  the  string  be  f  ;  let 
the  force  be  repulsive,  so  that  ita  tendency  is  to  remove  the 
molecules  of  the  string  further  from  the  origin,  and  therefore 
the  string  will  be  concave  towards  it ;  if  the  force  is  attractive 
p  will  be  affected  with  a  negative  sign  and  the  string-curve  will 
be  convex  towards  the  origin.  The  components  along  the  co- 
ordinate-axes of  p  acting  on  an  unit-mass  of  the  curve  at  the 
point  {Xf  jf,  z)  and  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  are 


Pa? 


py 


z  = 


vz 


(64) 


X  =  — ,  Y  = 

r  r 

so  that  the  equations  (12)  become 

,    dx  T  ^^      ^ 

J    dz   ^        ,  vz 
d.T-j^+ptadi—  =  0; 

multiplying  the  second  of  these  equations  by  z,  and  the  third 
by  y,  and  subtracting, 

y   dy        ,    dz 


(65) 


.-.     integrating. 

dv 
ds 

and  similarly 

dz 

XT^  ' 

ds 

dx        . 

dx 

^,Jy  _  i« . 

and  therefore  multiplying  these  last  equations  severally  by 
Xf  jf, ;?,  and  adding, 

Kx->tKy->tKz^  0;  (66) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin, 
which  is  the  centra  of  force :  whence  we  infer  that  the  curve 
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and  the  centre  of  force  are  in  one  and  the  same  plane^  and  thus 
the  catenary  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  is  a  pkne  curve. 
164.]  Let  the  plane  in  which  the  catenarian  curve  is  be 
taken  as  the  plane  of  reference;  and  let  the  curve  be  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  it.  Let  {r,  6)  be  the  place  of 
the  mass*element  whose  length  is  da,  and  of  which  p  and  do  are 
respectively  the  density  and  the  area  of  a  transverse  section. 
Also  let  p  be  the  repulsive  force  and  t  the  tension  at  this  point. 
Then  resolving  along  the  tangent 

p»ds^-^  -hrfT  as  0; 

.•.     rfT-hp^pA-ss  0;  (67) 

which  equation  is  also  that  of  the  virtual  velocities^  when  the 
arbitrary  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  p  and  t 
takes  place  along  the  tangent.  And  resolving  along  the  normal, 
if  dylr  is  the  angle  contained  between  two  consecutive  normals, 
so  that  ds  ss  p^dyjf,  where  p'  is  the  radius  of  curvature  and  is 

equal  to  r ^> 

.-.     p»Pi?+T^=0;  (68) 

and  if  p  is  eliminated  between  (67)  and  (68), 
dT      dp      ^ 

T  p 

.'.    Tp  =  Toj!?o  =  a  constant,  (69) 

if  To  andj^o  are  simultaneous  given  values  of  t  andj9. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  curve 
varies  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  force  on 
the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

The  equation  (69)  is  the  equation  of  moments,  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  force,  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  element  of  the 
curve,  and  might  have  been  deduced  directly  from  (60),  Art.  55. 
If  we  eliminate  t  from  (68)  and  (69)  we  have 
dp      ^p'Bdr  __ 
y ""   J»oTo     "      ' 

the  limits  of  the  integral  being  given  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Prom  (70),  when  p  is  given,  the  equation  to  the 
curve  may  be  found;   and  if  the  curve  is  given,  p  may  be 
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found;  also  fix)m  (69)  the  tension  at  any  point  of  th^^  curve 
may  be  found. 

166.]  In  illustration  of  the  preceding  theorems  let  us  take 
the  following  examples : 

Ex.  1.  Kthe  central  force  is  constant  and  is  attractive^  find 
the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve  of  constant  thickness  and 
densiiy. 

Let  the  force  =  — /;  so  that  (70)  becomes 


1  =  ^/"^ 

P        Po'T.J 


P 

=  ^r; 

the  curve  being  such  that  r  =  00  ^  when  j9  =s  0 ;   making  an 
obvious  substitution,  we  have 

whence  we  have  t^  =s  r*  cos  20^  which  is  the  equation  of  the 
equilateral  hyperbola. 

Also  from  (69),  t  =  «p/r. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  constant  thickness 
and  densiiy  when  the  central  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  as  the 
distance. 

Let  p  =  ikf,  so  that  from  (70),  Up  =  0,  when  r  =  00 , 
1  __       fip<a  ^, 

P  ^Pf^T^o 

whence  by  integration  we  have 

^  =  cos3(fl-y). 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  catenarian  curve  of  constant 
thickness  and  density,  when  the  central  force  is  attractive  and 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Let  p  =  —  -^5  so  that  from  (70), 

1«  JL  ==  »PI^  (^       ^\. 

'  and  making  obvious  substitutions,  and  replacing  -  by  u,  we  have 

T 


c{n^i)=^'-; 


Qg2 
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therefore  ^  =  (c«-l)»«-2c»ifc»+(?*A»;  (71) 

and  the  integral  of  this  equation  will  be  of  three  different  forms, 
according  as  {?  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  unity. 

(1)  Let  c*  be  greater  than  unity ;  then,  if  <?•  —  1  =»•,  the  in- 
tegral of  (71)  is  of  the  form 

(2)  .Let  e*  =  1,  then  the  integral  is  of  the  form 

c 

(3)  Let  c*  be  less  than  unity;  then,  if  1  —  c*  =  »*, 

^u^a  =  dcosnO. 

Ex.  4.  If  the  catenarian  curve  of  uniform  thickness  and 
density  is  a  parabola  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  in  the 
focus,  that  force  varies  as  r~^. 

Ex.  5.  Prove  that  a  parabola  is  the  catenarian  curve  of  con- 
stant density  when  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  distance,  and 
the  thickness  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force. 

Ex.  6.  If  the  catenarian  curve  of  uniform  thickness  and 
density  is  a  circle,  and  has  the  centre  of  force  in  the  circum- 
ference, shew  that  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance. 

166.]  The  catenary  thus  far  has  been  considered  a  free  curve. 
If  however  the  string  is  stretched  on  a  curved  surface,  and  is 
also  under  the  action  of  given  forces  by  which  it  is  kept  on  the 
surface,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be  investigated  in  the 
following  manner: 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  the  surface  to  be  smooth. 

Let  the  equation  to  it  be  p  {x,  y,  xr)  =  0 ;  and  let  its  partial 
derived  fimctions  be  u,  v,  w;  and  let  q*  =  tj*  +  v« + w» :  let  kA 
be  the  pressure  of  the  sur&ce  against  the  mass-element  whose 
length  is  ^,  so  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 


rf.T^  +p«x<fo+R—  d*  =  0, ' 
dy  V 

d8^*^  Q  ' 

ds      ^  Q 


(72) 
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Multiply  these  equations  severally  by  da,  dy,  dz,  and  add,  and 
let  s  be  equicresoent ;  then  because 

vdx-^ydy+wdz  =  0, 
we  have  rfT+/j«  {xdx+Ydy-^zdz}  =  0 ;  (73) 

which  assigns  the  tension  in  terms  of  the  impressed  forces,  and 
shews  that  it  is  independent  of  the  reaction  of  the  surface ;  and 
if  X,  Y,  z  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  ds,  and  such  that 
pfo(xdx+Ydy  +  zdz)  is  an  exact  differential,  then  t  depends  on 
the  coordinates  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  string,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  of  the  surface. 

1(  Jidx-^-Ydy+zdz^z  0,  t  is  constant  throughout  the  length 
of  the  string,  whatever  is  the  form  of  the  surface. 

Again,  differentiating  the  first  terms  of  (72),  and  multiplying 

XI     V     w 
the  equations  severally  by  -  >  -  >  -  1  and  adding,  we  have 

V6     Vb     " 

'(u  ,  dlr      V  ,  £fy   ,  w  ,  dz)  ,   (xu+YV+zw)  ,      ,     ^    ,     . 

and  therefore  if  ^  =  the  angle  between  the  bormal  to  the  surface 
and  the  principal  normal  to  the  curve  at  a  common  point,  and 
if  0  =:  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces,  viz.  p,  and  if 
/=:  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  the  curve,  we  have 

7— -hpwPCOS^  +  E  =  0;  (75) 

p 
80  that  from  (73)  and  (75)  B  may  be  determined.    And  since 
lEt  ^  is  the  pressure  of  an  element  of  the  curve  against  the  surface, 

the  whole  pressure  =  /  B&.  (76) 

Again,  suppose  that  x  =  y  =  z  =r  0,  and  that  we  differentiate 
the  first  terms  of  each  of  the  equations  (72)^  and  eliminate  t  and 
dT  by  cross-multiplication,  then 

{dzd^y''^d^z)v-{'{dxd^Z'-dzd*x)Y  +{dyd^x^dxdy)w:sO ;    (77) 

and  therefore  the  binormal  of  the  curve  is  perpendicular  to  the 
normal  of  the  surface;  the  curve  therefore  along  which  the 
string  is  laid  is  a  geodesic  line  on  the  surface. 

167.]  If  the  string  rests  on  a  smooth  plane  curve,  we  may 
take  the  plane  of  the  curve  to  be  that  of  (ar,  y),  and  p  {x,  y)  =  0 
to  be  the  equation  to  the  curve ;  in  which  case  the  equations  are 
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(78) 


whence  we  have 

dT+pio{j.da!+Ydy)  =  0;  (79) 

whereby  t  and  b  may  be  found. 

If  gravity  is  the  only  acting  force^  we  may  take  the  plane  of 
{Xf  y)  to  be  vertical^  and  take  the  horizontal  line  to  be  the  ^-axis^ 
and  the  y-azis  to  be  positive  upwards :  then^  if  the  string  is  of 
uniform  thickness  and  density, 

dT'-pa>ffdy^O;  .*.     T-Tp  =  p«y(y— y,);      (81) 

R  =  -^+p«y^.  (82) 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  pressure  of  strings 
on  smooth  sur&oes  and  curves  is  calculated : 

Ex.  1.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  circular  cylinder  whose 
radius  =  a,  and  whose  axis  is  horizontal,  a  heavy  homogeneous 
string  of  given  length  rests  in  a  vertical  plane :  determine  the 
tension  at  any  point  and  the  whole  pressure  on  the  cylinder. 

Let  the  section  of  the  cylinder  be  represented  in  fig.  64.    Let 

01  and  00  be  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  string, 

0  being  measured  from  the  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  of 

the  circle.    Let  the  place  of  d!*  be  {a,  ff) ;  then,  if  ^^  is  the  angle 

corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  string,  t,  =  0 ;  and  the 

tension  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 

successive  elements  of  the  string  resolved  along  the  curve ;  so 

that  r$ 

Tsi  I  ap^gQO&0d6 

=:  0pa>^(sin0— sin^o);  (83) 

.•.     T|  =  tfpfi»^(sin0i— sin^,).  (84) 

Hence  if  the  string  reaches  from  the  highest  point  to  the  hori- 

zontal  line,  0o  =  0,  ^i  =  ^  >  and  the  tension  at  the  highest  point 

=  «p«^ ;  but  the  weight  of  the  string  s=  ^^^^  =  w,  say ; 

2w 
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80  that  if  a  weight  =  w^  is  suspended  to  the  string  at  the  lowest 

point  where  it  touches  the  cylinder^ 

2w       , 
T  = 1- v. 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  may  thus  be  fionnd.  It  is  due  (1)  to 
the  weight  of  the  element  of  the  string  which  corresponds  to  it^ 
and  this  =  ap^gmiOdO ;  (2)  to  the  tension;  let  the  tension  at 
d^  =s  T,  and  let  da  subtend  an  angle  =  dB  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle ;  the  action-lines  of  t  at  both  ends  of  d9  coincide  with  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  and  r  acts  along  the  line  which  joins 
the  centre  of  the  circle  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two 
tangents;  consequently 

B«Jtf  =  2T8m-  =  Trffl;  .-.    E  =  -; 

T 

and  we  have  r  = -+p»ysin0;  (85) 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (82).    Hence 
the  whole  pressure  =  /   a'&dO 

=  /    {0ptt>^(8in0— sin0o)  +  Ap^y8in0}i^0 

=  2ap»^(cosflo*-cosfli)— apw^sinflo  (^i— tfo)«  (86) 
Hence  if  the  string  reaches  from  the  highest  point  to  the  hori- 
zontal line  the  whole  pressure  =  2apagi  that  is,  the  whole 
pressure  is  equal  to  twice  the  tension  at  the  highest  point. 

The  preceding  investigation  shews  that  the  part  of  the  pressure 
due  to  the  tension  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  i^^  cylinder ; 
and  as  the  investigation  involves  only  the  infinitesimal  angles  at 
which  two  consecutive  normals  are  inclined  to  each  other,  the 
result  is  true  for  any  cylinder  of  continuous  curvature ;  so  that, 
if  p'  is  the  radius  of  curvature, 

B  =  -^;  (87) 

P 
this  being  that  part  of  the  normal  pressure  which  is  due  to  the 
tension  of  the  string. 

Hence  also  for  a  given  pressure  the  tension  varies  inversely 
as  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  string,  whose  mass  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
n^lected  in  comparison  of  the  tension  which  acts  on  it,  rests 
on  a  smooth  surface,  what  are  the  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
tension  ? 
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In  this  CBse^  all  the  tenns  inyolving  a>/9  are  to  be  omitted ;  eo 
that  from  (73)  ^t  =  0 ;  and  t  is  constant  throughout  the  length 
of  the  string. 

Also  from  {75),  R  =  l^.  (88) 

p 

If  the  string  lies  in  a  pkne  curve^  cos  ^  =  1 ;   and  we  have,  as 

also  from  (82),  ^  ,oo^ 

R  =  — .  (89) 

P 
Let  d-^  be  the  angle  of  contingenoe  at  the  point  (x,  y) ;   so  that 
ds  =  p'dylt;  .^     R*  =  Ti^l 


.*.    the  whole  pressure  =:  I  'Rda 

Jo 


=  *(^i-*.)-  (90) 

Thus  the  whole  pressure  along  the  curve  between  the  given 

limits  varies  as  the  angle  between  the  normals  at  the  ends  of  the 

curve. 

Thus,  if  over  a  smooth  horizontal  cylinder  a  fine  string  is 
suspended,  which  has  at  its  ends  weights,  each  of  which  =  w, 
and  these  hang  vertically  downwards, 

the  whole  pressure  ss  irw. 

168.]  Suppose  however  the  surface  on  which  the  string  rests 
to  be  rough,  and  the  string  to  be  on  the  point  of  nootion  along 
its  length,  so  that  friction  arises  from  the  roughness ;  then  this 
friction  is  a  force  which  acts  along  the  string  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  motion :  and  if  r  ^  is  the  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  a  length-element  of  the  string,  and  rds  is  the 
friction  corresponding  to  ds,  and  [i  is  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
see  Art.  118,  p&  =  ,iR*j 

.and  as  f  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  string  along  which  motion 
is  about  to  take  place,  the  components  of  f  A  are 
Fife,  ¥dy,  vdz; 

or        ii'B.dXy  iJ'^dy,  ii^dz; 

BO  that  the  equations  of  pressure  are 


d.T  ^+ pfAxds + fiudx  -^-u-  ds  =  0, " 
(^.T^+pwY^-f /xR^y  +  R-rf*  =  0, 
rf.T^  +  /j«zefo  +  fiR<fe-f  R-d*  =  0; 


(91) 


and  from  these  equations  general  properties  may  be  deduced. 
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As  the  imrestigation,  however^  presents  no  difficnlties,  and  is 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  Articles^  we  need  not  occupy 
onr  space  with  it ;  and  I  will  take  a  particular  form  which  gives 
some  practical  results  of  considerable  interest. 

Over  the  surface  of  a  rough  circular  cylinder,  whose  axis  is 
horizontal,  a  fine  inextensible  string,  whose  mass  may  be  neg- 
lected, is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  given  forces  act  at  the 
ends  of  the  string.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  pressure 
and  tension  ? 

Let  fig.  64  represent  the  string  resting  on  the  cylinder,  of 
which  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder:  let  the  string  be  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  over  an  arc  which  subtends  at  the  centre  the  angle 
ACS  =  a ;  and  let  the  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  string  be  To  and 
'Z;  and  these  are  also  the. tensions  at  a  and  b.  Let  ac  =  a, 
AGP  ss  0,  pcq  ^  d$}  then  resolving  normally  and  tangentiaUy, 
we  have  T  =  aR;         *  =  FA  =  fiEarfd:  (92) 

.-.     —=^nd0;  Tz=^T.ef^,  (93) 

as  T«  is  the  tension  when  0  =  0;  hence  as  6  increases  in  arith- 
metical progression,  t  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  The" 
value  of  T  is  the  greatest  just  as  the  rope  begins  to  slip ;  let  Ti 
be  the  value  of  t  at  b  just  as  the  slipping  begins ;  then 

Ti  =T^e»^;  (94) 

so  that  if  the  force  at  b  is  less  than  the  value  of  t^  thus  de- 
termined, the  rope  will  not  move.  Thus,  if  a  rope  were  wound 
twice  round  the  cyclinder, 

Tj  =  T^e*''^; 
and  if  fi  =s  4,  which  is  an  usual  value  of  fi,  we  have  approxi- 
mately T|  =  165  To,  which  shews  how  great  is  the  force  which 
one  man  may  exert  by  merely  coiling  a  rope  round  a  post. 

T  T 

From  the  first  of  (92)  we  have  a  =  -  =  —  e*^;  consequently 

the  normal  pressure  on  the  cylinder  =  /  ^^  ef^dO 

:=,Il(ei^^l\  (96) 

M 

169.]  Ex.  1.   A  string  passes  over  three  rough  cylindrical 

horizontal  bars  which  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  the 

lower  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;  and  at 

PBICE,  VOL.  m.  H  h 
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the  ends  of  the  string  weights  are  sospended :  find  the  differ- 
ence between  them  just  as  motion  begins  to  take  place. 

As  the  cord  is  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  through  an  angle 

ir  2  V 

-  at  each  of  the  lower  bars,  and  through  an  angle  —  at  the 

upper  bar,  t^  =s  %  e»^\  (96) 

Ex.  2.   A  string  passes  over  a  rough  horizontal  cylinder ;  and 

two  weights  p  and  q  are  suspended  at  its  ends  so  that  v  is  just 

beginning  to  descend:  what  weight  must  be  added  to  q,  so 

that  q  may  be  beginning  to  descend  ? 

Let  q'  be  the  additional  weight  required;  then  we  have 
p  =  q<?M»,  q+q'  =  P<?M». 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  uniform  chain  is  hung  over  a  rough  hori- 
zontal cylinder;  how  much  lower  will  one  end  of  the  chain  be 
than  the  other,  just  when  the  chain  begins  to  move  ?       . . 

Let  c  be  the  length  of  chain  which  hangs  down  on  one  side, 
and  c-^-x  the  length  of  that  which  hangs  on  the  other,  just  when 
the  chain  begins  to  move,  so  that  the  pressures  at  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  diameters  are  cc^py  and  {c+x)<iApg  respectively : 
then,  taking  account  of  the  weight  of  the  chain,  and  resolving 
tangentially  and  normally,  we  have 

ch  =  pagdy  blinds;  (97) 

T 

K  =  -  +/jfi)ysin^;  (98) 

.*.     ^-^fiTdO  :=  p<affadO{coBd+iMBm$);  (99) 

and  integrating,  and  introducing  the  values  at  the  given  limits, 

we  have  o  ^.a 

X  =  -4^(tf/^'+i)  +  c(tf'^*-l).  (100) 

If  c  =  0,  no  string  hangs  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder ;  and  x 
then  determines  the  force  which  must  be  applied  at  the  other 
end  to  make  the  string  move  round  the  cylinder. 


SEcmON  %. — The  equilibrium  of  elastic  strings. 

170.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies  is 
doubtless  very  imperfect;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial substance  in  nature,  the  relative  positions  of  the  particles 
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of  which  are  not  chianged  when  the  matter  is  acted  on  by  ex* 
temal  pressures :  if  a  force  acts  on  a  body  at  a  certain  pointy 
and  in  the  way  of  pressure  against  it,  the  particles  of  the  body 
at,  or  about  the  point  of  application,  approach  to  each  other ; 
and  if  the  force  is  a  pulling  force,  the  distances  between  the 
constituent  molecules  of  the  body,  at  and  about  the  point  of 
application,  are  increased.  It  seems  indeed  that  a  body  is  made 
up  of  a  system  of  molecules,  infinitesimal  in  volume,  and  at  an 
infinitesimal  distance  apart,  and  that  these  are  held  in  a  state 
of  relative  rest  by  forces  acting  reciprocally  from  one  to  another; 
and  that  these  forces  are  Amctions  of  the  distances  between  the 
molecules ;  and  that  when  an  external  force  acts  on  the  system, 
the  molecules  are  either  separated  fiurther  fiom,  or  are  brought 
nearer  to,  each  other,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  force; 
so  that  either  a  compression  or  a  dilatation  of  the  system  takes 
place;  all  bodies,  that  is,  are  compressible  and  extensible  to  a 
certain  degree :  the  relative  position  of  the  molecules  is  not  the 
/same  when  the  body  is  free  from,  and  when  it  is  subject  to, 
external  pressures.  Into  the  particular  mode  of  action  of  such 
forces  on  the  constitution  of  a  body,  or  the  change  of  molecular 
action  of  the  internal  forces  under  the  influence  of  such  external 
force,  I  shall  enter  only  briefly,  and  generally,  and  reserve  the 
special  study  of  the  subject  to  a  subsequent  portion* of  this 
course,  where  I  hope  fully  to  enter  into  it;  and  also  now  we 
have  not  data  sufficient  for  the  full  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  I  would  observe,  that  our  previous  results  of  forces  acting 
dn  rigid  bodies,  that  is,  on  bodies  the  constituent  molecules 
of  which  are  in  a  state  of  relative  rest,  are  not  hereby  falsified, 
because  the  molecules  of  the  body  though  disturbed  at  first 
are  ultimately  in  relative  rest.  It  is  the  amount  of  this  dis* 
turbance  which  we  shall  generally  calculate:  and  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  the  truth  of  certain  laws,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  empirical,  and  will  not  be  deduced  from  more  remote  prin- 
ciples of  the  structural  constitution  of  bodies. 

The  disturbances  or  displacements  which  the  molecules  un- 
dergo are  of  three  kinds :  there  may  be  (1)  a  longitudinal  com- 
pression or  dilatation;  I  shall  calculate  the  effects  of  this  on  a 
bar  or  a  string :  (2)  a  flexure  or  a  bending,  as  of  a  thin  flexible 
membrane,  or  plate  or  spring;  this  I  shall  also  consider:  (3)  a 
twisting  or  a  torsion,  as  of  a  twisted  bar.  Now  in  all  these, 
as  in  all  similar  displacements,  one  result  is  the  same;   no 

H  h  2  ' 
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distorbance  or  disarrangement^  at  least  within  certain  limits* 
takes  plaoe^  unless  there  is  also  oalled  into  action  a  force  of 
restitution^  whereby  the  body  tends  to  recover  its  former  state ; 
the  molecular  forces  are  such  that^  so  long  as  temperature,  &x$.; 
remain  the  same,  they  tend  to  bring  the  body  back  again  into 
that  state  which  it  had  before  the  disturbance  due  to  the  external 
force :  this  energy  of  restitution  is  called  Elasticity  ;  "  La  force 
elastique/'  says  lyAlembert,  ''est  une  propri^t^  ou  puissance 
des  corps,  au  moyen  de  laquelle  ils  se  r^blissent  dans  la  figure 
et  r^tendue,  qu'une  cause  ext^rieure  leur  avait  fait  perdre/' 
Thus  elasticity  in  the  first  of  the  three  cases  mentioned  above, 
is  the  tendency  which  a  stretched  string  has  to  return  to  its 
former  and  unstretched  length :  in  the  second  case  it  is  the  force 
of  a  spring,  as  that  of  a  coil  which  is  the  motive  power  of  a 
watch  :  in  the  third  case  it  is  the  force  of  return  which  a  twisted 
wire  exhibits,  as  in  Coulomb's  Torsion  Balance,  or  in  Cavendish's 
experiment  with  leaden  balls.  Let  this  term  then  be  plainly 
distinguished  from  expansibility,  extensibility,  compressibility, 
and  so  on :  it  is  consequent  upon  these  last,  but  expresses  a  pro- 
perty quite  distinct  from  them ;  and  the  greater  or  less  perfect- 
ness  of  elasticity  of  a  given  substance  depends  on  the  degree  with 
which  it  recovers  the  state,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  mole- 
cules, whence  it  has  been  displaced :  if  the  state  is  altogether 
recovered,  elasticity  is  perfect :  if  the  body  remains  in  the  state 
into  which  it  has  been  put  by  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  said  to 
be  wholly  inelastic :  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ever  fully 
satisfied  in  nature.  Thus  much  as  to  elasticity  is  sufiicient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

171.]  I  will  in  the  first  place  take  the  most  simple  case  of  an 
extensible  string,  which  is  stretched  by  the  action  of  certain 
forces  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

The  law  to  which  the  extension  is  subject,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  Hooke's  law,  is.  The  extension  is  as  the  tension : 
that  is,  the  length  added  to  an  extensible  string  by  means  of  a 
stretching  force  varies  as  the  force.  Also  the  same  law  may 
be  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  compression,  that  is,  the  com- 
pression varies  as  the  compressing  force.  Suppose  the  length 
of  an  extensible  string  of  an  unit-length,  and  the  area  of  whose 
transverse  section  is  an  unit-area,  to  be  by  the  action  of  an  unit- 
force  increased  by  a  length  e,  so  that  1  becomes  1  +  ^ ;  then,  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  law,  under  the  action  of  a  force  t,  the 
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length  18  increased  by  er,  so  that  1  beoomee  l-^-et;  and  there- 
fore^ the  circumstances  as  to  thickness^  density^  &c.j  of  the  string 
being  the  same  throughout^  the  length  of  a  string  of  length  a 
becomesa(l  +eT)j  e  is  called  tie  coefficient  ofelaetieUjf.  If  the 
stretching  force  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  length  of  the 
string,  this  formula  is  inapplicable  as  it  stands  j  but  we  may 
resolve  the  string  into  infinitesimal  parts,  and  apply  the  law  to 
each  of  these. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  e  in  another  form.     Let 
d  be  the  length  of  a  when  stretched  by  the  constant  force  t 

throughout ;  so  that 

a'=a(l+(?T);  (101) 

and  let  e  be  the  value  of  t,  when  a  is  stretched  so  that  its 
length  is  doubled : 

then        2a  =  fl(l  +  tfE);  .-.    e=-;  (102) 


E 

\: 

E> 


and  (101)  becomes  aTs  fl(n-  -) :  (103) 

B  is  called  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

172.]  Ex.  1.  A  heavy  extensible  string  of  constant  thickness 
and  density  is  suspended  by  one  end,  and  hangs  vertically ;  it  is 
required  to  find  the  length  of  it  thus  stretched. 

Let  o,  fig.  68,  be  the  end  by  which  it  is  suspended :  a  =  the 
length  of  it  when  unstretched :  oa  =:  c^=  the  length  when 
stret<!hed  :  p=the  density  :  01= the  area  of  a  transverse  section  : 
^  =  earth^s  attraction  on  an  unit-mass  :  op  =  ^,  p q  =  da^i  and 
suppose  ;r  to  be  the  distance  of  p  from  o,  when  the  string  is  not 
stretched : .  then  the  weight  of  pa  =  p^w(a^x) :  and  this  is  the 
stretching  force  on  pq :  therefore 

rf/=  daf{l-\-ep^ia{a  —  x)}; 
.".     [afl  =/    {!-{  eps!^{a—x)}dx; 

If  w  is  the  weight  of  the  chain,  w  =  p^^a,  and  if  b  is  the 
modulus  of  elasticity. 
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If  the  whole  weight  of  the  string  had  been  collected  at  the 
lowest  pointy  then 

and  therefore  by  its  own  weight  the  string  is  stretched  only  half 
as  much  as  it  would  be^  if  that  weight  were  collected  at  its  lowest 
point. 

If  p  or  0^  varies^  the  corresponding  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  preceding  integral* 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  extensible  string  of  constant  thickness  and 
density  is  suspended  by  one  end^  and  hangs  vertically;  at  a 
given  point  in  it  a  weight  is  fixed :  it  is  required  to  find  the 
length  of  the  string  thus  stretched. 

Let  o  be  the  end  by  which  it  is  suspended :  let  a  be  the  point 
at  which  the  weighty  say  w^  is  placed,  oa  =  a,  ab  =  d,  a  and  b 
referring  to  the  string  unstretched :  then,  using  the  same  symbols 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  we  have 

Ex.  3,  Two  weights  p  and  q  resting  on  two  inclined  planes, 
fig.  69,  are  connected  by  an  elastic  string  pq;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Let  cp  =  :r,  cq  =  jT ;  let  the  inclinations  to  the  horizon  of  ca, 
CB,  pq  be  o,  j3,  0 ;  let  the  tension  of  pq  =  t,  and  the  unstretched 
length  =  fl:  .^     pq  =  fl{l+dT}.. 

Then  resolving  along  the  planes,  and  eliminating  t,  we  have 

,      ^  _  qsiujScosa— PsinacosjS 

""         (p  +  q)sinosin^ 


pq  =  «<  14- . ■     .  ■  >. 

^  I        cos(^  +  a)  J 


Ex.  4.  A  heavy  string  whose  density  varies  as  the  distance 
from  one  end  is  suspended  by  that  end  and  stretched  by  its  own 
weight :  find  the  extension. 

Employing  the  same  notation  as  before,  and  replacing  p  by  kx, 
see  fig.  68, 

the  weight  of  AP  =  /  k<»gxdx  =  -^{a^—x*); 
and  this  is  the  stretching  weight  of  dx  \ 
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3 

If  w  is  the  weight  of  the  string, 

w  =  /  Imgxdx 
Jo 

Ex.  5.  A  heavy  elastic  ring  is  placed  round  a  smooth  verticid 
cone,  and  descends  by  its  own  weight ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
position  of  equilibrium. 

Consider  the  cone  to  be  the  limiting  form  of  a  r^fular  pyramid 
of  n  sides,  of  which  two  adjacent  ones  are  the  triangles  Apq,  aqb 
in  fig.  70  :  and  let  pq  and  qE  be  two  adjoining  elements  of  the 
string  which  rest  on  these  sides :  let  the  triangles  Apq  and  aqb 
be  bisected  by  the  lines  Ap  and  a;  drawn  to  the  middle  points  of 
their  bases ;  and  so  that  the  string  contained  between  p  and  q 
is  the  «th  part  of  the  whole  ring.  Let  w  =  the  weight  of  the 
ring,  a  =.  the  radius  of  it  unstretched  j  r  ==  the  radius  of  it 
stretched ;  2  a  =  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone ;  then  the  weight 

w  w 

of  pq,q  =  — ,  and  this  resolved  along  aq  =  —  cosa:  now  the 

other  forces  acting  on  j^q;  are  the  two  tensions  along  j^q  and 

Hq,  and  these  are  equal  to  each  other  and  to  t  (say) ;  let  Aqp  s 

Aqa  =s  j9 ;  and  resolving  along  Aq,  we  have 

w 
:   — coso  =  2tcosB; 
n 

now     2irr  =  2irtf  {1  +  ^t}; 
i         ^w  cos  a  ) 

but  008/3='^—^=: ^smo; 

^       Aq       «oq 

(         ^woota) 
and  this  determines  the,  position  of  the  ring. 
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173.|]  The  last  example  of  the  preceding  Article  differs  from 
the  others^  in  that  the  strings  by  reason  of  its  increased  lengthy 
also  undergoes  a  change  of  curvature;  and  this  change  of  form 
is  doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  resisted^  or  favoured^  as  the  case 
may  be^  by  the  elastic  forces  of  the  matter  of  the  string :  that 
is^  by  those  forces  of  elasticity  which  affect  the  curvature  of  the 
string.  And  of  these  forces  no  account  has  been  taken ;  the 
ring  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flexible^  and  yet  extensible. 

We  may  however  consider,  in  a  more  general  form^  the  curve 
which  is  taken  by  a  strings  perfectly  flexible^  and  extensible 
according  to  Hookers  Law^  under  the  action  of  given  forces. 

Let  d/hea,  length-element  of  the  curve  before  it  is  stretched, 
and  ds  the  correspondiug  length-element  in  its  stretched  state : 
then,  if  T  is  the  tension, 

&  =  i/(l4«T)j  (104) 

also  let  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  curve  when  stretched 
be  the  same  throughout  the  length ;  this  supposition  is  of  course 
in  applications  generally  only  approximately  true ;  and  let  x,  y,  z 
be  the  impressed  forces  acting  on  an  unit-mass  of  the  string 
before  it  is  stretched ;  then  the  equations  (12),  Art.  152,  become 

pWXA-f  (1  +tfT)rf.T^  =  0, 


paY*  +  (l-f-eT)rf.T^  =  0, 
/)c#z*4-(l-f  ^T)rf.T^  =  0;J 


(106) 


firom  which  the  general  properties  of  the  curve  are  to  be  deduced, 
and  the  properties  of  any  particular  curve  when  the  impressed 
forces  are  given. 

Let  s  be  equicrescent ;  then,  expanding  the  last  terms  of  each 
of  the  equations  (105),  and  multiplying  the  equations  severally 
by  dx,  dyy  dz,  and  adding,  we  have 

p«{x^-l-Y^-f  z<fo}  +  (l-f  «T)rfT=  0.  (106) 

ds 
And  from  (104),  edr  =:  A*-t^\ 

.-.     pa){x^  +  yrfj^-l-z<fo}  -f  -  -Tj^d.^  =  0; 

1  ydS\* 

.-.     pc#{x&  +  Yfl(y-f  Zflfo}  H-  — rf.f-v,)  =  0;  (107) 

dS  wS 
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whence  by  integ^tion  -j-^y  and  thence  the  extension  of  the 

string,  may  be  determined. 

174.]  Suppose  however  the  string  to  be  heavy,  and  gravity 
to  be  the  sole  acting  force :  the  string-curve  will  manifestly  be 
wholly  in  one  vertical  plane.  Let  the  plane  be  that  of  {x^  jf),  and 
let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  respectively  horizontal  and  vertical : 
and  let  the  curve  be  above  the  axis  of  x :  then 

X  =  z  =s  0,         Y  as  — ^ ; 

therefore  from  the  first  of  (105), 

rf.T$  =  0;  (108) 

and  therefore  the  horizontal  tension  is  constant  throughout  the 
curve :  let  it  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  string  of  length  e,  the 
thickness  and  density  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
string-curve :  then  integrating  (108)  we  have 


dx 
Again,  from  the  second  of  (105), 


T-j-  =:  p(ACff.  (109) 


pmgds^  (14-<?T)rf.T^; 

.-.     dB^c{\^epi^cg^)d.^.  (110) 

To  integrate  this,  let  -^  s  tanr ;  therefore 

ds  =  c(l-f  «p«<?^Becr)rf.tanr;  (111) 

,•.     i{r  s:  Aoosr  s  (?(co8r+^pa>c^)<^.tanr,  )  , 

d^  =  Asinr  ss  (?(sinr-f«p6>c^tanr)^.tanr;)  ' 

and  integrating, 

X  =  c  |logtan(|  +  ^)+^p»c^tanT  |,  (113) 

y  =  .|secr+^(tanr)-},  (114) 

the  limits  of  integration  being  such  that  «  ==  0,  y  ss  e,  when 
r  s  0 ;  so  that  the  axis  of  x  is  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  and  at 
a  distance  e  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ;  and  the  axis 
of  y  passes  through  the  lowest  point.  Also  from  (HI)  and 
(100)  we  have, 
paiCB,  VOL.  in,  I  i 
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*  =  c]taiiT-f-^^^^(tanT8ecT+log(tanr-|-BecT))>,      (116) 
T  =  p<acffBeo7.  (116) 

If  r  is  eliminated  by  means  of  (113)  and  (114),  the  resulting 
equation  is  that  of  the  string-curve :  the  expression  however  is 
so  complicated  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  it  at  length. 
But  in  the  case  wherein  e  is  small,  and  the  second  and  higher 
powers  of  it  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error,  from 
(113)  we  have. 


X 


smr  = 


and  therefore  from  (114), 

y  =  I  \he-h  f^(^'-r^)'|.  (lir) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  catenary  of  slight  extensibility. 
Also  to  determine  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the  are,  in  this 
case  we  have  from  (104), 

1  +  «T  ^  ^ ' 

therefore  from  (116),  and  neglecting  terms  in  (114)  involving  e, 
d/:=  ds-'ep<ac^8eeTds 
=  ds—epf^gyds, 
.*.     ds^-M^  eptagjfdsj 

.',     s~-/si  epoag  jyds.  (116) 

Now  if  ^  is  the  distance  from  the  directrix  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  arc  «, 

ys=Jyds; 

.'.    *— /=  ^p^ff^y f 

that  is,  the  increase  of  the  arc  s  due  to  the  tension  varies  as  the 
distance  from  the  directrix  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arc. 


SscmoK  3. — Tke  equilibrium  of  the  elastic  platen  or  springs. 

175.|]  In  this  section  I.  propose  to  take  only  a  few  cases  of  a 
simple  character,  and  to  select  those  which  not  only  exemplify 
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the  general  mode  of  investigating  problems  of  elastic  plates,  but 
axe  also  useful  as  establishing  the  principles  on  which  the  strength 
of  materials  is  estimated  by  civil  engineers.  And  as  the  first 
example  I  will  consider  the  effects  of  forces  applied  to  the 
bending  of  a  flexible  and  elastic  thin  plate  whose  bounding 
outline  in  its  plane  and  original  form  is  a  rectangle. 

Imagine  a  rectangular  plate  of  an  uniform  elastic  action  and 
of  constant  density,  of  a  finite  length  and  breadth,  a  and  b; 
and  of  infinitesimal  thickness  2t,  which  however  is  such  as  to 
develop  forces  of  elasticity  when  the  lamina  is  bent  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  by  the  action  of  certain  external  forces. 
Also  imagine  the  plate  to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  rods,  all 
of  which  are  parallel  to  the  length  a  of  the  plate,  and  are  of  in- 
finitesimal depih  dz;  m  that  of  each  of  these  the  thickness  is 
2tr  and  the  length  Ib  a.  When  the  flexure  takes  place  each  of 
these  rods  may  undergo  three  different  kinds  of  change :  (1)  the 
length  may  be  contracted  or  increased ;  (2)  the  absolute  curva- 
ture may  be  altered ;  (3)  one  element  of  a  rod  may  be  twisted 
upon  the  consecutive  element  of  the  same  rod:  the  first  two 
effects  I  shall  consider :  the  latter  will  not  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation, as  the  material  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  non-crystalline 
texture,  and,  as  such,  to  be  incapable  of  developing  forces  which 
would  cause  the  twisting. 

Suppose  the  rectangular  plate,  fig.  73,  to  be  that  whose  length 
is  a  and  breadth  is  b ;  and  suppose  it  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  in  its  original  unbent  form  to  pierce  the 
plane  of  the  paper  along  the  axis  of  ^ :  also  suppose  it  to  be 
fixed  throughout  its  breadth  at  the  extremity  passing  through  o, 
so  that  when  the  plate  is  bent,  that  end  of  it  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  o  may  be  unchanged  as  to 
position  j  and  suppose  the  end  of  the  plate  at  a  to  be  stiff 
throughout  its  breadth,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  bent  by  a 
single  force  applied  at  that  extremity;  and  thus  that  its  sur- 
faces, which  were  originally  plane  and  parallel  and  at  a  distance 
2r  apart,  may  be  the  two  sur&ces  of  a  cylinder  :  and  thus  all  the 
rods,  into  which  we  have  imagined  the  plate  to  be  divided,  will 
be  rods,  equal  and  similarly  bent,  of  the  form  delineated  in  the 
figure ;  and  where  x  and  Y  are  the  pressures  parallel  to  the  axes, 
applied  at  the  extremity  a  and  causing  the  flexure  of  the  plate. 

Let  us  consider  the  bent  rod  of  infinitesimal  depth  dz,  and 
whose  under-surface  in  the  figure  is  oab  ;  and  let  us  assume  that 

I  i  2 
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the  molecules^  which  in  the  bent  state  are  along  the  normal  com- 
mon to  both  BiirfEices^  were  originally  in  a  line  normal  to  the 
two  plane  fietces ;  so  that  np'V  is  the  common  normal  to  the  two 
curves  op'  and  bp^';  let  another  consecutive  normal  be  drawn  to 
these  curves^  and  let  it  meet  the  former  normal  in  n^  so  that  n 
is  the  centre  of  curvature.  Again^  let  the  rod  be  resolved  into 
other  smaller  rods  or  fibres^  the  depth  of  each  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rod^  and  the  sum  of  the  several  breadths  of 
which  is  2r :  then  each  of  those  contained  within  the  space 
p'q'q'V  is  of  course  parallel  to  p V  »nd  to  p'V;  ^^^  of  these 
let  us  consider  pq.  n  is  the  common  centre  of  curvature  of  all : 
let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  one  which  is  equally 
distant  from  p'  and  p^',  and  which  I  shall  call  tie  mean  fibre ; 
and  let  <T  be  the  length  of  this  mean  fibre  contained  between 
pV  and  q'q'^  ^^^  1^  the  angle  at  n  =  e^^  j  so  that 

a  =z  pdyff.  (119) 

Let  i/  be  the  length  of  pq^  and  let  pq  be  at  a  distance  u  &om 
the  mean  fibre,  .      y^  (p+«)  rfi/r  j  (120) 

u  being  positive  or  negative  according  as  pq  is  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  convex  side  of  the  plate  than  the  mean  fibre, 
and  the  limits  of  u  being  r  and  —  r. 

Now  in  the  process  of  bending,  the  fibres  on  the  side  towards 
the  convexity  of  the  bent  plate  will  undergo  dilatation,  and 
those  towards  the  concavity  will  undergo  contraction.  For 
assuming  the  coefficients  of  dilatation  (or  contraction,  as  the 
case  may  be,)  to  be  different  for  different  fibres,  if «  is  the  ori- 
ginal length  of  the  fibre  contained  between  pV  and  (i^(l'^j  we 
have  by  Hookers  law, 

<r  =  *(l+^),         (r'=«(l-hO>  (121) 

and  which  correspond  to  dilatation  or  contraction  according  as 
e  is  positive  or  negative.    Therefore  from  the  last  three  equations 

l+V  _  p+tt. 

l+e  p    ' 

whence,  as  e  and  V  are  infinitesimal, 

/=^+--  (122) 

P 

Whence  it  appears  that  if  the  length  of  the -mean  fibre  is  not 

changed,  that  is,  if  ^=:  0,  then  /  and  u  have  the  same  sign ;  and 

therefore  the  fibres  undergo  dilatation  or  contraction  according 

as  they  are  on  the  side  towards  p'q'  or  p'^q'^j  and  in  either  case 
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^  *  .  * 
the  change  of  length  is  pix>p6rtional  to  the  distance  from  the 
mean  fihre. 

176.|]  And  imagining  the  bent  hunina  to  be  in  a  rigid  state 
under  the  action  of  the  several  forces,  let  us  investigate  the 
elastic  forces  which  act  on  the  part  Aq'^q^'  hj  means  of  the  sec- 
tion q'^qq'.  Now  as  any  fibre  pq  has  undergone  expansion  or 
contraction,  so  does  it  tend  to  contract  or  expand  j  let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  elastic  force,  corresponding  to  an  unit  of  surfiu^e, 
varies  as  the  extent  of  displacement ;  that  is,  as  the  coefficient 
of  ekstidty ;  so  that  the  force  acting  on  an  imit  of  surfSace 
=  i/;  and  let  us  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  a  variation  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  thickness,  the  same  as  before  the  flexure,  so  that  its 
thickness  is  2r;  and  its  depth  is  dz;  then  if  t  s  the  whole 
force,  and  this  acts  in  a  line  normal  to  (l'^(l^', 


=/; 


i/dzdu;  (123) 


and  if  we  replace  /  by  its  value  from  (122),  and  integrate, 

T  =  2heTdz.  (124) 

Also  let  L  be  the  moment  of  these  elastic  forces  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  passing  through 
the  mean  fibre;  then 

k^dzudu 


=  idzf\e+-)udu 


=  1*11^.  (125) 

Hence  it  appears  (1)  that  t  varies  as  the  contraction  or  expan- 
sion of  the  mean  fibre,  and  is  independent  of  its  curvature ; 
(2)  that  L  is  independent  of  the  extension,  and  varies  directly 
as  the  curvature  of  the  mean  fibre ;  (3)  that  t  varies  directly  as 
the  thickness,  and  l  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness. 

Also  when  the  length  of  the  mean  fibre  is  not  changed  by  the 
bending,  ^  =  0,  t  =  0,  and  L  remains  the  same. 

And  because  similar  results  are  true  for  each  rod  into  which 
the  plate  is  divided,  so  for  a  section  parallel  to  the  side  whose 
length  is  b  and  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate, 

T  =  2iAe?r,         L  =  ^4^;  (12G) 

3p 
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rea  of  the  section^  ^  = 
T  =  ke^j  L  = 


and  if  4»  is  the  area  of  the  section^  <«  =  2dr ;  therefore 


3p 

177.]  The  preceding  investigations  also  enable  us  to  find  the 
equation  to  the  curves  which  the  fibres  take.  Since  the  force 
T  acts  on  the  element  p'q'q''^"  ^^  *he  side  q'q'^  ^^  equal  and 
opposite  force  acts  on  the  side  pV^  because  the  mass-element  is 
at  rest^  and  no  other  force  acts.  And  as  the  same  result  is  true 
for  al>  the  elements  of  the  lamina^  t  is  constant  throughout^ 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  parts  of  x  and  y  which  are  normal 
to  the  end  of  the  plate  at  a  ;  ^  is  also  constant^  and  by  virtue  of 
equation  (124)  is  proportional  to  this  force,  and  is  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  impressed  forces  act  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  mean  fibre. 

Let  (x^f  y^)  be  the  point  a  at  which  is  applied  the  force  which 
causes  the  bending  of  the  plate ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  axial  com- 
ponents of  this  force ;  then  these  forces,  together  with  those 
applied  on  that  section  of  the  plate  whose  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  paper  is  q'q",  keep  in  equilibrium  the  part  of  the 
plate  between  a  and  q'q,''.  Now  if  {x,y)  is  the  point  p,  x  and  y 
will  also,  neglecting  infinitesimals,  be  the  coordinates  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  mean  fibre  and  qV';  and  therefore, 
taking  moments  about  that  point,  we  have 

L+x(yo-y)-Y(a?o-a?)  =  0;  (127) 

and  substituting  for  l  from  (126),  and  replacing  p  by  its  equiva- 
lent expression,  we  have  for  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve, 

the  integral  of  which  will  contain  two  arbitrary  constants  :  and 

these  will  be  dejtermined  by  the  condition  that  ^  =  0,  when 

X  =  y  =z  0,  and  by  the  length  of  the  curve  between  the  origin 
and  (a?o,  yo)  which  is  given. 

If  the  lamina  is  not  fixed  at  o,  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  resultant  of  x  and  y  must  be  supplied  at  it. 

178.|]  Let  us  consider  the  two  particular  cases  of  (128),  in 
which  the  forces  act,  (1)  wholly  perpendicular  to,  (2)  along,  the 
plate  in  its  original  unbent  state.  In  the  first  case  x  =  0  j  so 
that  (128)  becomes 
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therefore  int^prating^  and  observing  that  at  the  inferior  limit, 
a?  =:  0,  when  ^  =  0, 

u%=^■>...-^){^+%i■.  (.so, 

d*  = 


neither  of  which  expressions  can  be  integrated  further. 

If  however  the  elastic  force  of  the  lamina  is  very  great  com- 
pared with  the  deflecting  force  the  bending  is  slight,  and  thus 

dv 

4-  is  very  small  throughout,  and  neglecting  the  second  and 

higher  powers  of  it  we  have  from  (130), 

Icijf  =r  (2a?oa?— «')&?, 

.-.     6<y  =  3a?oa?«-ir*;  (131) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  taken  by  the  lamina :  that  is, 

the  lamina  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical  surface,  the  trace  of  which 

on  the  plane  of  (2?,  y)  is  given  by  (131).     This  equation  however 

expresses  the  form  of  the  lamina  only  as  long  as  ^  is  small. 
Let  jf  be  replaced  by  yo  in  (131);  then 

^•* 
^•  =  17^ 
and  therefore  replacing  e  by  its  equivalent, 

'•-mr--        ,  <■«' 

that  is,  the  distance  through  which  the  end  of  the  lamina  has 
been  moved  varies  as  the  deflecting  force,  as  the  cube  of  the 
length  (approximately),  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  plate, 
and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness. 

179.|]  Another  form  of  the  problem  of  the  preceding  Article 
is  that  of  a  heavy  thin  flexible  rectangular  plate  fixed  to  a 
horizontal  edge  along  one  of  its  edges,  which  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  is  then  bent  by  its  own  weight. 

Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  plate,  h  its  breadth,  and  2r  its 
thickness ;  and  let  it  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
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side  2r  vertical :   then  as  the  deilexion  is  very  small^  we  maj^  in 
equation  (127)^  consider  x^ss  a,  x^s  0,  and  ^  to  be  very  small^ 

'  so  that  its  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.    Taking 
the  moments  of  the  section  q'c}'^^  in  fig.  73, 
_  2tbT*  d^y 
^~       3       dx^' 
and  aa  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  plate  which  lies  beyond 
q'q''  is  in  eqnilibriam  with  this  force  of  elasticity,  we  have, 
2*«r«  d^y       , 

dx        2iT*  ^        ^        '  ^' 

dy 
because  ^=0,  when  «  =  0 ;  therefore 

and  therefore  the  whole  deflexion  at  the  extremity  is 

that  is,  the  deflexion  of  the  extremity  of  the  plate  varies  as  the 
fourth  power  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

180.]  Let  us  now  take  the  second  case  of  Art.  HO ;  viz.  that 
in  which  y  =s  0 ;  and  let  us  suppose  x  to  act,  like  a  crushing 
pressure,  towards  o  :  then  if  the  lamina  under  the  action  of  such 
a  force  is  bent  at  all,  its  deflexion  from  a  straight  line  is  very 

slight,  and  thus  -j-  is  very  small :   I  shall  neglect  therefore  the 

second  and  higher  powers  of  it :   also  jfo  =  0,  since  the  force  x 
acts  still  along  Ijie  axis  oix\  therefore  (128)  becomes 
2hbr^  d^y 

3x 

and  if  we  put  ^^^  =  e\  (1 34) 

we  have  -=-^  +<?«y  =  0 ; 

dx^        ^         ' 

and  supposing  the  end  of  the  plate  to  press  against  a  rough 

fixed  plane  at  o,  but  not  to  be  fixed  as  heretofore,  we  have 

^+c«(y«-a«)  =  0;  (136) 
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SO  tliat  ^  s  ea,  when  y  ^  0,  and  where  a  is  undetermined : 

and  integrating  again^ 

y^  aaiaex,  {IS6) 

because  y^sO,  when  «  =r  0.  The  plate  therefore  takes  a  corru- 
gated form,  the  section  of  which,  by  a  pkne  perpendicukr  to  it, 
and  parallel  to  its  length,  is  the  curve  of  sines.  And  firom  (1 36) 
a  is  the  greatest  amplitude  of  this  curve,  and  therefore  is  very 
small  in  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  curve,  because  the  de- 
flection of  the  plate  firom  a  plane  is  supposed  to  be  very  small. 

If  a  =  0,  the  plate  will  continue  plane,  and  its  length  will, 
by  reason  of  Art.  173,  be  slightly  diminished,  and  become 

a(l  -^^oT~)'  ^  a  is  not  equal  to  zero,  the  plate,  which  is  like 
a  rectangular  piece  of  watch-spring,  takes  the  corrugated  form, 
and  the  number  of  undulations  on  the  cylindrical  surface  will 
depend  on  ^ ;  let  ^  be  the  distance  oa,  then  since  y  =  0,  when 
x  =  i,  e  and  k  must  be  related  by  the  equation,  ci  =  vi,  where 
i  is  any  whole  number ; 

vi 
.-.    jf  =  asin-j-a?;  (137) 

and  therefore  also  y  =  0,  when  a?  =  -r- ,  where  «  is  any  number 

from  0  up  to  f,  so  that  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  x  in  i-f  1 
points,  and  therefore  the  surface  has  i  elevations  or  depressions. 
Also,  if  ^  is  the  length  of  the  curve, 

and  omitting  the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  a,  we  have 

l^k+'Ll^;  (139) 

whereby  a  is  given  in  terms  of  i  and  I. 

181. H  The  greatest  value  of  the  compressing  force  x  which 
can  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  spring,  and  not  bend.it,  is  called 
tie  vertical  drength  of  the  spring ;  in  this  case  I  =  i^  i  =  1  : 
therefore  fix)m  (134), 

_  2ibT^e^  _  2ibT^v* 
^^        3~  "       3/«  •  ' 
PEICB,  VOL.  III.  K  k 
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and  using  for  I  its  approximate  value  a, 

60  thatj  other  incidents  being  the  samoj  the  vertical  strength  of 
the  spring  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

Ilereby  also  are  we  enabled  to  calculate  the  greatest  weight 
that  a  vertical  pillar  of  a  given  form  and  height  can  bear  with- 
out being  bent  by  the  weight. 

Suppose  the  pillar  to  be  of  a  height  i  and  its  transverse  sec- 
tion to  be  rectangular^  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  being  a  and  b ; 
then  the  greatest  weight  which  it  will  bear^  without  being  bent 
perpendicularly  to  the  side  b,  is 

kis^ab* 
12A«    ' 
and,  without  being  bent  perpendicularly  to  the   side  a,  the 
greatest  weight  is  >fc-^-  ^s  j 

12>l«    ' 
and  if  the  transverse  section  is  a  square,  a=ib,  and  the  strength 
of  the  beam  perpendicularly  to  either  of  the  sides  is 

w-  <•") 

and  varies  therefore  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  side. 

Suppose  a  transverse  section  to  be  square  and  to  be  hollow^ 
so  that  the  side  of  the  external  square  is  a  and  of  the  internal 
square  b ;  then 

the  vertical  strength  of  the  beam  =  — r^jr —  * 

182.]  We  may  also  approximately  investigate  the  vertical 
strength  of  beams,  the  transverse  sections  of  which  are  of  forms 
other  than  rectangles ;  and  let  us  assume,  as  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  that  the  mean  fibre  is  that  which  passes  through  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  all  similar  transverse  sections ;  then  l  must 
be  calculated  in  each  case,  as  in  Art.  176,  so  that  we  may  sub- 
stitute in  equation  (127) ;  let  ^  and  ri  be  the  coordinates  to  any 
element  of  the  area  of  the  transverse  section ;  and  let  us  con- 
sider the  following  examples : 

Ex.  1 .  The  section  of  the  beam  is  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius 
is  a. 

Suppose  the  mean  fibre  of  the  cylindrical  beam  originally  to 
be  coincident  with  the  axis  of  a: ;   and  ultimately,  if  bent,  to  be 
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in  the  plane  o{(x,  y),  so  that  the  bending  takes  place  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y) :  let  f  be  taken  in^  and  17 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  {xj  y) ;  then 


_  kva* 
-     4p    • 
SO  that  (127)  becomes 

via*  d^y  ^  ir^ia* 

a  comparison  of  this  result  with  (142)  shews,  that  if  the  areas 
of  the  transverse  sections  are  equal  in  the  two  cases,  the  yertical 
strengths  of  the  square  and  the  circular  beams  are  as  ir  :  3  ; 
there  is  therefore  a  small  advantage  in  £Eivour  of  the  square 
beam. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  beam  be  circular  and  hollow :  let  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  external,  b  the  radius  of  the  internal  surface  :  then 
by  the  last  result,  if  x  is  the  vertical  strength, 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  be  an  isosceles 

triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  a  and  the  altitude  c :   then  if  the 

altitude  lies  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 

becomes  convex, 

iac*  iif^ac^ 

L  =  — — ;  ..•.    x  = 


36p  '  ••  •  36A« 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  is  founded  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  strength  of  materials :  for  a  more  complete  in- 
vestigation I  must  refer  the  reader  to  treatises  wherein  the 
subject  is  specially  discussed;  because  the  constants,  which  are 
left  undetermined  in  the  preceding  expressions,  are  to  be  found 
by  experiment ;  and  particular  and  very  delicate  apparatus,  the 
construction  of  which  requires  minute  explanation,  is  needed  for 
their  determination. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

ON  ATTRACTIONS. 

Section  1.— 2!ltf  direel  investigation  of  the  attraction  of  bodies. 

I83.3  ^^  ^^^  following  chapter^  amongst  many  properties  of 
matter  which  will  be  formally  stated  as  axiomatic  principles  of 
the  science  of  motion,  will  occur  one  which  is  called  the  lato  of 
inertia,  and  which  declares  that  matter  has  no  power  to  change 
the  state  in  which  itself  is ;  and  experiment  amply  verifies  it  in 
the  phaenomena  of  nature :  it  is  not  however  hence  to  be  in- 
ferred that  matter  has  no  power  of  acting  on,  or  of  influencing, 
other  matter :  on  the  contrary,  matter  does  act  on  other  matter 
in  the  way  of  either  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  according  to 
certain  laws :  and  this  action  is  not  impeded  by  the  presence 
or  the  intervention  of  other  matter ;  every  particle  of  matter 
attracts  or  repels  every  other  particle  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
two  existed  alone.  Nature  presents  to  us  many  phaenomena  in 
evidence  of  this  active  power  of  matter.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  universal  law  of  gravitation,  by  reason  of  which  every 
material  particle  of  the  celestial  system  exercises  on  every  other 
particle  a  force  which  varies  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them ;  and  which  acts  along  the  line  joining  the  two  particles, 
and  tends  to  draw  them  nearer  together.  So  again  in  the  ex- 
planation of  magnetic  and  electrical  phaenomena,  there  are 
doubtless  two  states  in  which  particles  active  with  the  influence 
may  be :  and  the  attraction  or  repulsion  which  mutually  acts 
between  them  varies  as  the  product  of  the  intensities  of  the  two 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
'  them ;  and  the  force  is  attractive  or  repulsive  according  as  the 
particles  are  in  opposite  or  in  the  same  magnetic  states ;  and 
the  line  of  action  is  that  which  joins  the  two  particles.  There 
are  also  other  phaenomena  where  the  attraction  varies  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  the  distance^  but  where  the  line  of  action  is 
not  that  which  joins  the  two  particles.  These  and  similar  cases 
require  investigation^  and  for  this  reason:  when  two  single 
material  particles  attract  or  repel  each  other^  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  force  which  mutually  acts  from  one  to  the  other ;  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  tendency  of  the  one  to  move  towards  or 
from  the  other  in  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  two.  But 
when  one  material  particle  is  attracted  simultaneously  by  many 
others^  aggregated  into  a  finite  body  of  a  given  form  and  den- 
sity^ the  determination  of  the  intensity  and  of  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  force  requires  investigation ;  and  perhaps  also 
the  density  of  the  attracting  body  may  vary^  in  which  case  the 
difficulty  is  increased.  The  following  inquiry  will  be  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  cases  where  the  law  of  attraction  is 
that  of  the  product  of  the  two  attracting  particles^  and  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  between  them^  because  this  is  the 
law  of  gravitation^  and  generally  rules  in  cosmical  phaenomena : 
but  it  wiU  also  embrace  other  laws ;  so  that  by  operating 
with  general  laws  we  may  determine  the  results  which  they 
necessitate^  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  works  of 
Nature^  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  special  laws  which  rule 
therein. 

I84.3  As  to  the  attraction  varying  as  the  product  of  the 
masses  of  the  attracting  and  the  attracted  particles :  let  there 
be  two  particles  m  and  m'  at  a  distance  r  apart;  and  let  the  law 
of  attraction^  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  them^ 
be/'(r) ;  so  that  the  attraction  of  an  unit-particle  in  the  position 
of  m^  on  an  unit-partide  in  the  position  of  m  is  /(/) :  now  mf 
contains  mf  unit-particles ;  and  each  one  of  these  attracts  the 
unit-partide  in  the  position  of  m  with  a  force  /{r) ;  therefore 
the  whole  force  of  m'  on  the  unit-particle  in  the  position  of  4»  is 
ffifif) :  but  m  also  contains  m  unit-particles^  and  each  of  these  is 
attracted  with  equal  force  by  mi  \  therefore  the  whole  attractive 
(or  repulsive)  force  of  m'  on  m  is 

«ii»'/(r).  (1) 

If  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 

/(r)=— ,and 

the  attractive  force  =  — -— ;  (2) 
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and  in  all  oases  whicli  we  shall  investigate^  the  line  of  action  of 
the  foroe  lies  along  r. 

Suppose  now  m  to  he  the  mass  of  an  attracted  particle,  and 
i^v  to  be  a  volume-element  of  the  attracting  body^  and  />  to  be 
the  density  of  dY,  and  r  the  distance  between  m  and  dv,  then 
the  attraction  of  ^v  on  m  is 

mpdY/ir);  (3) 

and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  body  on  m  will  be  found  by 
means  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

In  this  section  I  propose  to  investigate  the  attraction  of  bodies 
on  particles^  and  in  some  cases  on  other  bodies^  directly  by  in- 
tegration. An  indirect  method  for  the  investigation  of  these 
attractions  will  be  given  in  a  following  section. 

Whenever  the  law  of  attraction  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  that  of  gravitation. 

I85.3  The  attraction  of  a  straight  rod  or  wire  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  on  an  external  particle ;  fig.  74. 

Let  o  be  the  attracted  particle  whose  mass  is  m,  and  let  ab 
be  the  attracting  bar  :  of  which  let  the  density  be  p,  and  let  the 
area  of  a  transverse  section  be  o) ;  from  o  draw  oc  perpendicular 
to  AB ;  let  CA=a,  CB=i  :  oc=c.  Let  pq  be  a  volume-element 
of  the  bar^  cv  =  y,  pq=^:  therefore  the  mass-element  at 
F  =  p»  ^ ;  and  let  the  attractions  be  calculated  along^  and  per- 
pendicular toj  oc ;  let  the  attraction  of  the  bar  on  o  along  oc 
and  towards  c  =  x,  and  let  the  attraction  at  right  angles  to  oc 
and  towards  a  =r  y.    Then 

the  attraction  of  p  on  o  along  op  =     ,      f ■ : 
therefore  the  attraction  of  p  on  o  in  the  direction  oc 


=       ,       \  COSPOC^ 

mtApcdy 

The  attraction  of  p  on  0  at  right  angles  to  oc 

=  — -f-f  sinpoc, 
moipydy 
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map 
c 

c 

c 
moip 


b  (c*  +  y« 


[   y    r 

L(c»+y')*J_6 
(  g  b  \ 

(■(c*+a*)i'^  (c»+i')*J 

(  CA       CB  ) 
. (OA       OT J 

{sinAOC+flinBoo} ;  (4) 


j     1 1     ) 

If  a  =  i^  80  that  c  is  the  middle  point  of  the  bar^  t  =:  0^  and 
X  = ?  sin  Aoc  ;  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  bar  acts  only 

in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 

I86.3  By  the  following  geometrical  construction  we  obtain  a 
remarkable  equivalent  for  the  attraction  of  a  rod  on  a  particle 
outside  of  it,  as  in  the  last  Article. 

From  centre  o,  fig.  75,  and  radius  oc,  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  meeting  oa,  ob,  op,  oq  in  the  points  a,  b,p,  q;  and  sup- 
pose a  bar  of  the  same  material,  density,  and  thickness  as  a  b  to 
be  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  to  coincide  with  the  arc  ab ; 
then  the  attraction  of  this  bent  bar  on  0  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  straight  bar  ab. 

From  o  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  radius  op,  describe  a  small 
arc  PB ;  then 

pq 
pq 


PBsecqpE 
pq 

OP 

sec  poc, 

OP* 

op*' 

OP* 

^P9 
op* 

•• 

Now  the  attraction  of  pq  on  o  in  the  direction  op  =         .     > 


OP' 
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and  therefore  is  equal  to  ^^^^^;  that  is.  is  the  same  as  that  of 

the  element  pq  of  the  circular  arc :  and  as  a  similar  result  is 
true  for  all  the  elements  of  the  circular  arc^  so  the  total  attrac- 
tion of  the  bar  ab  on  o  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circular  bar  ab. 
If  the  angle  aob  is  bisected  by  the  line  od^  the  line  of  action  of 
the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar  a6  manifestly  is  on :  on  is  there- 
fore also  the  line  of  action  of  the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar 
AB  on  o. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  o  is  capable  of  moving  towards  ab, 
each  element  of  its  path  will  bisect  the  angle  aob,  and  the  path 
will  be  a  hyperbola  of  which  a  and  B  are  the  two  foci ;  and  the 
particle  will  ultimately  meet  the  bar  at  a  point,  the  difference 
between  whose  distances  from  a  and  b  is  equal  to  oa— ob. 
Thus  if  o  is  a  particle  of  iron  filings  and  ab  is  a  magnetized 
bar,  the  path  which  o  will  take  in  moving  towards  ab  is  a 
hyperbola. 

Hence  also  if  from  a  and  b  as  foci,  an  ellipse  is  described 
passing  through  o,  on  will  bisect  the  focal  distances,  and  is 
evidently  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  o ;  thus  the  action-line  of 
the  force  on  the  particle  at  o  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  ellipse, 
and  the  particle  will  rest  in  equilibrium  on  the  ellipse.  We  shall 
speak  on  this  subject  more  at  length  in  the  following  section. 

Hence  also  if  three  bars  of  the  same  thickness  and  density, 
and  attracting  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  are  arranged  as  a  triangle,  a  particle  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle  is  equally  attracted 
in  all  directions. 

The  preceding  process  of  integration  is  also  applicable  when 
the  density  of  the  attracting  bar  is  variable. 

187.]  Also  let  the  following  results  be  proved : 

(1)  The  attraction  of  a  bar  of  uniform  thickness  and  density, 
when  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  on  a  particle 
in  contact  with  it  at  distances  a  and  b  respectively  from  the 
ends  of  the  bar  is  ^ 

and  therefore  if  the  attracted  particle  is  placed  at  the  end  *of 
a  bar  whose  length  is  a,  so  that  i  =  0, 

the  attraction  =  — ^- —  > 
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and  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  bar  were  condensed  into  a 
particle  at  its  centre  of  grairitj  in  the  middle  point  of  a. 

(2)  The  attraction  of  a  bar  of  uniform  thickness  and  density 
on  a  particle  in  the  same  straight  line  with  it^  and  at  distances 
a  and  h  severally  from  the  ends  of  the  bar^  is 

a-* 

(3)  The  attraction  of  two  straight  bars^  each  of  which  is  of 
nniform  thickness  and  density^  on  each  other^  in  the  same  straight 
line^  of  the  lengths  a  and  hj  and  at  a  distance  c  apart^  is 

and  this  is  of  course  the  force  which  is  required  to  keep  the 
bars  asunder. 

Since  the  result  involves  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four 
points  which  are  the  ends  of  the  bars^  it  follows  that  if  ab 
and  CD  are  the  bars^  and  if  through  any  point  v  lines  va^  vb, 
vo,  VD  are  drawn  of  any  lengthy  and  any  line  a'bVd'  is  drawn 
cutting  them^  the  mutual  attraction  of  aV  and  </d'  is  the  same 
as  that  of  AB  and  cd. 

(4)  Two  straight  bars  of  lengths  2a  and  2h  and  of  constant 
thickness  and  density^  and  each  particle  of  which  attracts  with 
a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance  c  apart^  and  so  that 
the  line  joining  their  middle  points  is  perpendicular  to  each  of 
them :  it  is  required  to  shew  that  the  force  necessary  to  keep 
them  apart  is 

188.]  The  attraction  of  a  bent  rod  of  uniform  thickess  and 
density  on  a  given  particle. 

Let  us  first  investigate  the  attraction  of  a  bar  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  circular  arc  on  a  particle  at  the  centre. 

Let  p  =  the  density^  »  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  bar :  a  =  the  radius  of  the  circle^  2  a  =  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  by  the  bar;  fig.  76.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the 
resultant  attraction  acts  along  the  line  oc  bisecting  the  sub- 
tended angle^  for  the  resultant  attraction  which  is  perpendicular 
to  that  line  vanishes.    Let  poc  =  B^  aoc  =  boc  =r  a :  then 

PRICE,  VOU  III.  L  1 
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the  attraction  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  oc 

COB  0  do 


=  — ^      c 

a     J^a 

2«»aipsina 


and  therefore  varies  directly  as  the  sine  of  half  the  subtended 
angle  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  arc. 

Hence  the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar  ab^  in  Art.  186^  on  o, 
and  along  tlie  line  od,  see  fig.  75,  is 

2mttp     .      AGS 

-    sin- 


oc  2 

Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  solve  the  following  problems : 
.    Ex.  1.   Three  barsj  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density  and 
thickness^  form  a  triangle ;  find  the  position  of  a  particle  placed 
within  the  triangle  which  is  equally  attracted  in  all  directions. 

Let  the  densities  of  the  bars  be  respectively  p,  a,  t,  and  let 
the  transverse  sections  of  all  three  be  the  same;  let  the  perpen- 
diculars from  the  attracted  particle  on  the  sides  be  p,  q,r;  and 
let  the  sides  subtend  at  the  attracted  particle  angles  2a,  2Pj  2y; 
then  the  particle  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  three  forces 
2ma>psina  2«»c»(rsin/9  2«»a>rsiny 
p  q  r 

the  angles  between  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  /3+y>  y  +  a, 
a+i3j  or  180^— a,  180**-ft  180*-y,  because  a  +  /34-y  =  180*; 
and  therefore  by  the  triangle  of  forces^  Art.  21^  the  forces  are 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  these  angles ;  therefore 
par 
p~  q'^'r' 
And  if  p=3  ^  =  7,  then  jD  =  ;  =  r,  and  the  attracted  particle  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle. 

Ex.  2.  Two  bars  ca  and  CB  of  the  same  constant  thickness 
and  density  meet  at  right  angles  and  attract  a  particle  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  c  on  ab  ;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  magnitude  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  at- 
traction. 

Let  CA  =s  a^  CB  =  b,  «•  +  J*  =  c» ;  and  let  P  be  the  position  of 
the  attracted  particle.    Then  the  attraction  of  c  a  on  p  in  the 

line  bisecting  the  angle  apc  is  ^| — sin  45'';  and,  similarly, 

the  attraction  of  cb  on  p  in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  bpc  is 
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Tf—sin45  ;  and 

dicular  to  each  other^ 


—  ,^    sin45^;  and  as  these  two  lines  of  action  are  perpen- 


the  resultant  attraction  = ^ — ; 

and  the  line  of  action  of  it  is  inclined  at  45''  to  each  of  the  lines 
CA  and  CB. 

From  (6)  it  appears^  that  the  attraction  of  a  circnlar  rod  on  a 
particle  at  its  centre  is  the  greatest  when  a  =  90%  that  is^  when 
the  arc  is  a  semicircle ;  and  if  a  =  180%  that  is^  if  the  circle  is 
complete^  the  attraction  vanishes. 

Suppose  however  the  ring  to  be  complete^  and  the  attracted 
particle  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ring^  and  at  a  small  distance 
X  from  the  centre;  then  we  have  the  following  problem. 

I89.3  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  circular  ring  on  a  particle  in 
its  plane^  and  near  to  its  centre. 

Let  p  be  the  density^  and  »  the  area  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  ring :  a  =  the  radius,  fig.  77 ^  CO  =  x,  which  is  very  small^ 
and  such  that  we  shall  neglect  the  third  and  higher  powers  of 
it;  FOA  =  Oj  qcp  ss  dO;  m  =z  the  mass  of  o,  cm  =  a  eosO'-x, 
0P*=  a*'~2axco8  0+x*.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ring  attracts 
o  along  the  line  co a  alone ;  and  the  attraction 

Jo        or 
=  2mp»a 


cos  POM 


/*»      {aco6  0^x)dO 
'0  (a*— 2arcos(?+a?*)4 

=  — ^      (aooBe^x)(l +  — )    do 


-  ^ri« 


vmpa 


^     3cos20+l         9COS0+15CO630      )    ,_ 


and  therefore  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

190.3  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  attraction  of  a  circular  ring  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  on  a  particle  i»  at  a  given  distance  fr^m 
its  plane,  and  in  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Let  a  be  the  radius,  p  the  density,  »  the  area  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  ring,  c  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle  from 
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the  plane  of  the  ring ;  see  fig.  78 ;  suppose  the  plane  c^  the  ring 

to  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper ;  let  p  be  an  element 

of  it^  and  let  the  line  PC  drawn  from  p  to  c,  the  cenfcre  of  the 

ring^  make  an  angle  $  with  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  then  the 

mass  of  the  element  at  p  ss  p^adO;  and  the  attraction  of  p  on 

o  along  the  line  oc 

mpiaadB 
s=  — ^~ — —  cospoc: 

(?•  +  «■ 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  ring  ss  — ^ ^  2t. 

((?»  +  a»)4 

Hereby  we  can  solve  the  following  problenos : 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  hollow  cylindrical 
tube  on  a  particle  at  a  given  point  in  its  axis. 

Let  /  sc  the  radius  of  the  interior  8ur£eu)e  of  the  tube,  r  s  the 
thickness,  p=  the  density ;  and  let  the  distances  of  the  attracted 
particle  m  from  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  tube  be  a  and  b; 
and  let  the  tube  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  rings  of  infinitesimal 
depth  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube : 
then  if  ^  is  the  distance  from  m  of  any  ring  whose  thickness  is  dif, 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  tube 

/•«      xdx 
=  2'nmprri      r 


=  2'KmpTr 


Ex.  2.  To  prove  that  the  attraction  of  a  thin  paraboloidal  shell 
or  cup,  limited  by  a  plane  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  on  a  particle  at  the  focus  is  equal  to 


^itmpr 


(2*-l). 


3 

191.3  The  following  are  other  problems  on  the  attraction  of 
thin  wires. 

Ex.  1.   The  attraction  of  a  thin  wire  in  the  form  of  a  parabola 

on  a  particle  in  its  focus  =  — —  j  where  4a  is  the  latus  rectum 

of  the  curve. 

Ex.  2.   The  attraction  of  a  semicircular  ring,  on  a  particle 
at  the  extremity  of  the    diameter    which    bisects    the   ring 

=  — --  log  tan  —  ,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  ring. 

(I  o 
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192.]  The  attraction  of  a  thin  circular  plate  on  a  particle 
m  in  the  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  per- 
pendicular to  it. 

Let  the  attracted  particle  and  the  centre  of  the  plate  be  in 
the  plane  <»f  the  paper^  fig.  79 ;  and  let  the  plane  of  the  plate  be 
perpendicular  to  it.  Let  p  s  the  density^  r  =  the  thickness  of 
the  plate :  a  =  the  radius^  and  oc  =  c,  the  distance  of  the  at- 
tracted particle  from  the  plate.  Resolve  the  plate  into  concen- 
tric circular  rings^  of  which  let  the  radius  of  that  containing  the 
element  p  be  r,  and  the  depth  be  dr;  then  if  agp=0,  Ton=sd0y 

the  mass  of  the  element  at  p  s  prrdrdB; 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  plate  on  o  in  the  direction  oo 

s=  mpTcl    I 

=  2vmpTC\ r 

L      (<j«-|-r»)*Jr«o 

=  2vmpT]l 1-  (7) 

The  attraction  of  the  plate  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  oc 
is  evidently  zero. 

c 
Since  in  (7)  r  =  cos  aoc,  it  follows  that  the  attraction 

of  all  circular  plates  of  the  same  thickness  and  density  on  a 
particle  in  the  line  passing  through  their  centres  and  perpen- 
dicular to  their  planes  is  the  same^  if  their  diameters  subtend 
the  same  angle  at  the  attracted  particle.  Hence  if  a  right  cone 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  circular  plates^  all  of  which  are  of  the 
same  thickness^  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  cone^  the  attraction  of  each  of  these  on  a  particle  at  the 
vertex  is  the  same. 

Li  (7)  if  the  radius  of  the  plate  is  infinite^  that  is^  if  a  =  oo, 
the  attraction  =  27rmpT, 
which  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle 
from  the  attracting  plate :  therefore  the  attraction  of  a  plate  of 
infinite  extent  on  a  particle  outside  of  it  is  the  same,  whatever 
is  the  distance  from  the  plate  at  which  the  partide  is  placed. 

Hence  for  particles  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  earth's 
attraction  is  constant ;  because  the  earth  may  be  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  a  series  of  thin  plates  by  planes  perpendicular 
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to  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  attracted  particle^  the 
radius  of  each  of  which  is  very  large  in  comparison  of  the  dis* 
tance  of  the  particle. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  dis- 
iance,  the  attraction  of  the  circular  plate  on  a  particle  outside 
of  it  in  the  line  passing  through  its  centre,  and  perpendicular 
to  its  plane^ 


(B) 


which  is  the  same  as  (7),  if  »  =  —2. 

193.3  ^^  determine  the  attraction  of  a  solid  of  revolution  on 
a  particle  in  its  axis. 

Let  the  solid,  fig.  80,  be  resolved  into  circular  slices  of  infi- 
nitesimal thickness  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  revolution.  Let  o  be  the  attracted  particle,  of  which  the 
mass  is  m ;  and  let  y  =/(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  generating 
curve  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  solid. 

Let  oH=:r,  MP=^,  OAssa,  OB=d;  and  let  the  thickness  of 
the  circular  sUce  pmp'  be  da^;  then  by  (7), 
the  attraction  on  o  of  the  differential  circular  slice 


=  2vmp  ]l icd^i 


therefore  the  attraction  of  the  solid  on  m 


'-''''''f!\'''i^\'''^ 


(9) 


(10) 


y  having  been  replaced  by  its  equivalent  value  in  terms  of  x 
by  means  of  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve. 

Similarly  may  the  whole  attraction  be  found  from  (8),  when 
the  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  circular  cylinder 
of  length  a  and  radius  3  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  at  a  distance  c 
from  one  end. 

The  attraction  =  2Trmp  I        \l r  [dx 

=  2iri»/>{a-.(i»  +  (c-ha)«)*+(i*  +  ^«)*}; 
so  that  if  the  particle  m  is  in  contact  with  the  cylinder,  c  =  0, 
and  the  attraction  =  2'jtmp  {«  + J— («'-|-i»)*}. 

If  the  cylinder  is  of  infinite  length  in  the  direction  fron^  the 
attracted  particle,  a  =  00,  and  the  attraction 


>    V 


^  ' 
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and  if  the  particle  is  iu  contact  with  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of 
infinite  length  ^=0^  and  the  Attraction  =  2  vmpb,  and  varies 
as  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  right  cone  on 
a  particle  at  its  vertex. 

Let  the  vertical  angle  =  a ;  so  that  the  equation  to  the  gene- 
rating line  is  y  =:  xtma; 
and  let  a  be  the  altitude  of  the  cone :  then  from  (10)^ 

the  attraction  =  2irmpl   (1— cosa)^ 

=  2'jrmp{l^eoBa)a. 

I£  the  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance^  the 
attraction  of  the  cone  on  a  particle  at  its  vertex  is 

(«  +  l)(«  +  3)^^         ^  ^ 

Ex.  3.  The  attraction  of  a  circular  cylinder  of  length  a  and 
radius  c,  whose  density  is  constant^  on  a  particle  in  the  centre 
of  its  circular  end^  is^  if  the  attraction  varies  as  the  f>th  power 
of  the  distance^ 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  external  to  it. 

Let  a  =  the  radius^  p  =  the  density  of  the  sphere;  m  =  the 
mass  of  the  attracted  particle;  c  =  the  distance  of  the  particle 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere^  so  that,  the  equation  to  the 
generating  circle  of  the  sphere  is 

The  attraction  of  the  sphere  on  i»  i  ' .  ,      .  . 


^2irmpl       \l .[da 


0 

^ismpa* 


V 


(12) 


3  c' 

if  M  =  the  mass  of  the  sphere :  but  as  c  is  the  distance  of  the 
attracted  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere^  this  result  ex- 
presses the  attraction  on  each  other  of  two  particles  m  and  m 
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at  the  distance  e  apart :  consequently  the  attraction  of  a  sphere 
on  a  particle  external  to  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the 
sphere  were  condensed  into  its  centre. 

This  result  is  physically  of  great  importance ;  because  in  the 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  a  particle  moving  under 
the  attraction  of  a  sphere^  every  particle  of  which  attracts  it 
with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
attracting  sphere  may  be  supposed  to  be  condensed  into  its 
centre ;  and  the  problem  becomes  reduced  to  that  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  two  particles. 

Also  if  two  spheres  attract  each  other,  the  action  is  the  same 
as  that  of  two  particles  whose  masses  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
spheres,  and  placed  at  the  centres  of  the  spheres  :  and  therefore 
the  force  which  acts  mutually  on  them,  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their 
centres. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  on  its  surface. 

In  this  case,  f*  =s  2 or— a?*;  therefore 

the  attraction  =  2irmpJ      \l  —  (— )  ^dx 


2a 


=  27rmp  — 


8       ' 
and  therefore  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  within  it. 

If  <;  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  attraction  of  the 
larger  segment  of  the  sphere  whose  base  is  the  plane  through 
the  attracted  particle  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  it 
and  the  centre  is  <,r.^,.^,  ,t  r    /  *  ^ 

l|5P{a.  +  .._(a.-c.)l}; 

and  the  attraction  of  the  lesser  segment  is  ;      ^ 

2ir«i)  . 
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and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  sphere^  being  the  excess  of  the 
former  of  these  over  the  latter^  is 

and  varies  therefore  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  But  by  the  last  example  this 
would  be  the  case  if  the  particle  were  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  e\  therefore  the  spherical  shelly  of  the  thickness 
a—e^  exerts  no  attraction  on  the  particle. 

Ex.  7.  By  similar  processes  let  it  be  proved  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  homogeneous  oblate  spheroid  on  a  particle  m  at  its 

poleifl        ,      ilP^fi_(iz±)*3m-.). 

where  h  and  e  are  respectively  the  semi-minor  axis  and  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  generating  ellipse.  And  that  the  attraction  of 
a  prolate  spheroid  on  a  particle  m  at  its  pole  is 

where  a  and  e  are  respectively  the  semi-major  axis  and  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  generating  ellipse. 

194.]  The  Calculus  of  Variations  enables  us  to  solve  the  fol- 
lowing problem : 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  bounding  surface  of  revolution 
of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  given  volume^  so  that  the  attraction 
of  it  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  may  be  a  maximum. 

Let  u  be  the  attraction^  and  let  %c^  be  the  volume  of  the 
given  mass^  which  is  to  be  contained  between  x^  and  x^ ;  and 
thus^  if  r*  =  a?'+y', 

u-2itmpj     |l-->dip;  (18) 

vc^  ^Ttl  y*dx]  (14) 

...     8«=0  =  [(l-^)8^]]_^|^rfy8*_^&8y},     (15) 

5.c»  =  0  =  [jf»&r]  -  /    {2ydylX'-2ydxly}',  (16) 

therefore^  if  ^*  is  an  arbitrary  constant^ 

y»  =  or*  (yt»-a?*).  (17) 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  curve^  which  hj  its  revolution  about 
the  axis  of  x  generates  the  solid,  cuts  the  axis  of  x  at  the  origin, 
and  also  when  x=:i}  thus  x^  ss  0,  Xi^i,  and  the  int^^ted 
part  of  (15)  shews  that  it  cuts  it  in  both  points  at  right  angles. 
Also  substituting  from  (17)  in  (14)  we  have 


:=z\  {x^k^''X^)dx 

Jo 


4 


substituting  from  which  in  (17),  the  equation  to  the  curve  is 
completely  determined.    And  the  attraction  of  it  on  m 


{'b-ir 


=  -ismpk 
5 

Now  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  whose  mass  is  vpe*  on  a  particle 
m  at  its  surface  is 

/4v»  ,      ,  A,       ,27-A 

(|)««ipc  =  A.(say);  .-.    -  =  (25)' 

Every  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  of  given  mass  and  of 
greatest  attraction  attracts  tn  with  equal  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis;  for  if  r  is  the  distance  of  any  particle  on  the  sur- 
face from  m,  and  if  0  is  the  angle  between  r  and  the  axis,  from 
the  preceding  equations  we  have, 

cosd  _  1 

which  is  constant,  and  therefore  is  the  same  for  all  particles  on 
the  surface. 

195.]  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  of  infinitesimal 
thickness,  and  of  constant  density  on  an  external  particle,  when 
the  law  of  attraction  is  represented  by/ (distance). 

Let  the  centre  of  the  shell  be  the  origin ;  and  let  the  shell 
be  referred  to  that  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space,  which  is 
explained  in  Art.  165,  Vol.  II,  and  let  the  attracted  particle  be 
on  the  axis  of ;?  at  a  distance  c  from  the  centre  of  the  shell ;    let 
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r  =  the  radius^  dr  =s  the  thickness^  p  =  the  density  of  the  spheri- 
cal shell :  so  that 

the  mass-element  of  the  shell  =  pr^  AnOdrdOdft^ : 
let  u  =  the  distance  of  this  mass-element  from  the  attracted 
particle  m;   then   the  attraction  of  the  mass-element  on  the 
attracted  particle  along  the  line  joining  m  and  the  centre  of 
the  shell  is 

pmr^mne{e^rooBe)/{u)  ^^^^^^ ,  ^^^^ 


u 


and  therefore  the  attraction  of  the  sheU  on  m 

=spmr^dr      /      ^ ^f(u)d(l>dB 

^2'npmr*dr\     — -^ '~f{u)d0.  (19) 

But  since  »»  =  r*— 2i'coostf-f  c*; 

.-.     udu  =  rcmnSdB, 
and  2c{e^rco8$)  =  ««  +  (?•— r% 

and  when  tf  =  tt,  »  »  c+r,  when  d  s=  0,  »  =  c— r;   therefore 
substituting  in  (19)^  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  m 

=  ^£V+c«-.ryW^.  (20) 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  inverse  sqpare  of 
the  distance :  >./  x       1 


the  attraction  =  :^i-:::^—  i  «  — ^  j 

(21) 


ivpmr^dr  ^ 


and  the  mass  of  the  shell  zs  ^vpr*dr  sz  u  (say) ; 

.-.    the  attraction  of  the  shell  ss  ^-- ; 

and  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were  con- 
densed into  its  centre. 

Ex.  2.   Let  the  attraction  vary  directly  as  the  distance :  then 
/{u)  =  u,  and 

the  attraction  of  the  shell  =  ^^— —  \ 1 — ^  u^ 

s=  ^vpmr*edr  (22) 

=  muc; 

M  m  2 
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and  therefore  the  attraction  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the 
shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre. 

Similarly  may  the  attraction  be  determined  for  any  other 
law  of  attraction. 

1 96.]  Hereby  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  on  an  external  particle 
can  be  determined  by  considering  it  as  resolved  into  a  series  of 
concentric  spherical  shells  of  infinitesimal  thickness. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  sphere  be  homogeneous^  and  let  a  be  its  radius  : 
then  if  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance^  from  (21)^ 

the  attraction  on  m  =  — —  I  r*dr 

c^     Jo 

and  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  condensed  into  its  centre  : 
and  if  the  particle  m  is  on  the  surface,  c  =  a,  and 

the  attraction  =  — ~—  a,  (24) 

3 

and  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

Now,  under  certain  conditions,  this  gives  a  value  to  ff,  which 
in  Art.  123  has  been  defined  to  be  the  weight  of  a  mass-unit ; 
that  is,  ff  is  the  earth's  attraction  on  a  mass-unit  placed  at  its 
surface.  Consequently  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  homogeneous, 
and  its  figure  is  a  sphere  of  radius  a, 

^      4 

which  gives  ff  in  terms  of  the  radius  and  mean  density  of  the 
earth. 

Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  direct  distance :  then 
from  (22), 

the  attraction  on  m  =  iTrpmcl  r*dr 

=  'lf^;  (26) 

and  therefore  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  condensed  into 
its  centre. 

Ex.  2.  Let  us  assume  the  density  of  a  particle  of  the  sphere 
to  vary  as  some  power  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
centre :  so  that  the  sphere  is  composed  of  a  series  of  homo- 
geneous concentric  shells,  the  density  of  which  is  different  for 
different  shells. 
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Thus  suppose  the  density  to  vary  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre^  and  the  law  of  attraction  to  be  that  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance;   then  by  reason  of  (21),  since 
i 

the  attraction  on  m  =  — - —  /  rdr 


=  _- (26) 

And  if  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance, 
the  attraction  on  m  =  2Tfpmcka^. 

Ex.  3.  Let  us  suppose  the  density  of  the  concentric  spherical 
shells  to  decrease  in  arithmetic  progression  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  :  so  that  if  po  is  the  density  at  the  centre,  p^—kris 
the  density  of  the  shell  whose  radius  is  r,  where  £  is  a  constant. 
Then,  if  the  attracted  particle  is  within  the  sphere  and  at  a 
distance  c  from  the  centre,  the  matter  of  the  sphere  which  lies 
outside  of  the  spherical  surface  passing  through  the  attracted 
particle  exercises  no  attraction  on  it :  and  of  that  within  this 
spherical  surface 

the  attraction  =  — ^  /    (po— ir)r*rfr 

C        Jq 


=  ivm 


and  consequently  varies  partly  as  the  distance  and  partly  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

In  each  of  the  cases,  (21)  and  (22),  as  the  attraction  of  the  shell 
on  i»  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre, 
so  will  the  attraction  of  the  whole  full  sphere  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  condensed  into  its  centre. 

Now  in  celestial  mechanics  this  {sLct  is  of  great  importance  : 
for  the  planetary  bodies  are  nearly  spherical,  and  the  density  of 
each  of  them  is  variable;  and  they  are  probably  composed  of 
concentric  shells,  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density,  and  the 
density  of  which  decreases  as  we  pass  from  the  centre  to  the 
surface.  Thus  by  this  property  we  can  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  the  attracting  properties  of  them  as  solid  bodiei^, 
and  we  can  treat  them  as  single  attracting  material  particles. 

From  the  preceding  results  also  it  follows  that  supposing  the 
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earth  to  be  a  sphere^  the  attraction  of  it  on  particles  external  to 
it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance  fix>m  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Thus  if  g  and  /  are  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
on  the  same  particle  respectively  at  the  mean  surface  which 
corresponds  to  the  radius  r^  and  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  whose 
height  is  hy  then 

g'  '^~    r^      ' 

197.3  And  the  preceding  results  suggest  another  important 
question :  Are  there  any  other  laws  of  attraction^  besides  those 
of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance^  and  of  the  direct  distance, 
for  which  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on  a  particle  with- 
out it  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre  ? 

IS  p  —  the  density  of  the  shell,  and  c  is  the  distance  of  its 
centre  from  m,  the  attraction  of  the  shell,  condensed  into  its 
centre,  is  ^'npmr^drf{c) ;  and  as  this  is  equal  to  its  attraction  in 
its  actual  form,  we  have  from  (20), 

^Ttpmr^drfic)  =  '^f'^^^  r'^\u*'^e*'^r^)/{u)du,        (27) 

whence  the  form  of /*  is  to  be  determined.  Omitting  common 
factors,  and  integrating  by  parts  the  right-hand  member  of  (27), 

4rc«/((?)  =  [{u^'hc*-r*)J/{u)du]  ^2 J    {uj/{u)du}du.  (28) 

Let    j/(u)du  =  4>  {u),      and  let     Ju4>{u)du  =  y^  («) ;  (29) 

.-.     <l/{u)=/{u),  yl,'{u)^ti4>{n);  (30) 

and  therefore  from  (28), 

^rc^f{c)  =  [(a'  +  c»-f«)<^(«)-.2V^(a)] 

=  2c((?  +  r)<^(c  +  r)— 2c(c— r)^(c— r)  — 2Vr(<?+r)  +  2V^(<?— f) 

which  is  a  functional  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  the  form  of/. 
Now  expanding  by  Taylor's  series,  we  have 
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and  as  no  relation  existB  between  r  and  e,  the  coefficients  of  the 
several  powers  of  r  must  yanish  separately ;  therefore 

/(.,  =  |ffl;  (33, 

0  =  -y-  i— i-i  •  and  so  on ;  (34) 

ae      c 

but  from  (30),  ^'(c)  =  e^(e);  therefore  from  (33), 

which  is  only  an  identity.    Also  since  from  (30) 
Vr'(r)  =  C*(c); 
.-.      ^'(c)  =  ^(«r)  +  c^'(c) 

=  2/(c)  +  c/'(c)j 
therefore  from  (34),  if  3  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 
2/(c)+«/'(c)  =  Sac, 
/.     2c/(c)+c»/'(c)  =  3AC»; 
c'/(c)  =  AC'+B, 

where  B  is  another  arbitrary  constant :  therefore 

/W  =  A(?+-J;  (35) 

and  this  valne  of/{c)  also  makes  to  vanish  the  coefficients  of  all 
the  other  powers  of  r  in  (32) :  it  is  therefore  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  equation  (31). 

Thus  the  only  laws  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
problem  are  (1)  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance^  when 
AsO  and  B  is  finite;  (2)  that  of  the  direct  distance^  when  b  =  0 
and  A  is  finite ;  and  (3)  that  of  these  laws  in  combination^  when 
A  and  B  are  both  finite. 

These  are  of  course  the  only  laws  of  attraction  for  which  a 
sphere  can  attract  an  external  particle  with  the  same  force  as  if 
it  is  condensed  into  its  centre ;  because  the  sphere  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  series  of  concentric  homogeneous  shells^  each  of 
which  will  attract  with  the  same  force  as  if  it  is  condensed  into 
its  centre. 
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Hence  also  two  homogeneous  shells  external  to  each  other  will 
attract  each  other  with  the  same  force  as  if  each  is  condensed 
into  its  centre. 

198.]  To  investigate  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical 
shell  of  infinitesimal  thickness  on  a  particle  m  placed  within  it, 
when  the  law  of  attraction  is  represented  by/ (distance). 

Let  all  the  quantities  and  symbols  be  the  same  as  in  Art.  195: 
in  this  case  however  c  is  less  than  r,  and  the  limits  of  integration 
in  the  expression  corresponding  to  (20)  are  r+c  and  r— c;  so 
that  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  m 


irpm 


^  r\'  +  c^-r-)/W  du.  (36) 


C* 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance ;  so  that  /{u)  =  — ; 

the  attraction  =  — ^--— —    u  4- 

c*        L     *        u     Jr-u 

=  0 ;  (37) 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  an  interior  particle  is 
zero^  and  the  particle  is  equally  attracted  in  all  directions. 

The  geometrical  proof  of  this  proposition  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  desirable  to  insert  it.  Li  fig.  81^  let  the  centre  of  the  shell 
and  the  attracted  particle  be  in  the  plane  of  the  paper^  and  let 
the  circular  ring  afbp^  be  the  section  of  the  shell  by  the  same 
plane.  At  o^  the  place  of  m,  let  solid  angles  be  formed,  which 
occupy  all  space  about  it :  and  let  each  be  considered  with 
reference  to  an  equal  opposite  and  vertical  one;  let  «  be  the 
area  of  a  spherical  surface,  described  from  0  at  the  radius  = 
unity,  which  is  intercepted  by  one  of  these  solid  angles :  then 
the  area  of  the  spherical  surface  intercepted  at  the  distance  r 
is  f'o) :  thus  a  mass-element  of  vpqq  at  the  distance  r  from  o 
=  pr^tAdr;  and  as  the  attraction  of  this  on  m 

=  —  pr^cadr  =  mpc^dr, 

so  will  the  attraction  of  all  the  mass  at  vpqq,  be  mp^xvp: 
similarly,  the  attraction  at  Vp'^^  ^  mpfdxv'jf:  but  by  the 
geometry  of  the  circle  vp  =  v'p'\  therefore  the  attractions  of 
these  masses  are  equal :  and  acting  on  o  in  opposite  directions. 
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they  neutralize  each  other.  And  because  the  same  result  is 
true  of  every  pair  of  such  opposite  small  masses  into  which  the 
whole  shell  may  be  divided,  the  attraction  exercised  by  it  on 
the  jMurticle  «»  at  o  is  zero. 

The  shell  has  been  considered  to  be  of  finite  thickness,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  result  is  true  for  a  shell  of  infinitesimal 
thickness. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  attraction  of  a  full  homogeneous 
sphere  on  a  particle  within  it  varies  as  the  distance  of  the  par- 
ticle from  the  centre :  for  if  a  concentric  spherical  surffuse  is 
described  passing  through  the  attracted  particle,  the  shell  lying 
outside  of  that  sphere  has  no  attraction  on  the  particle ;  and  it 
is  attracted  only  by  the  mass  lying  within  that  sphere ;  and  that 
varies  directly  as  its  radius  :  see  equation  (24). 

If  the  sphere  is  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  homo- 
geneous shells,  the  density  of  which  however  varies,  then  the 
attraction  of  all  those  lying  outside  of  the  concentric  sphere 
passing  through  the  attracted  particle  is  zero :  and  as  the  at- 
traction of  each  of  the  others  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  condensed 
into  its  centre,  so  if  (?  =  the  distance  of  m  from  the  centre 
and  M  =  the  mass  of  all  those  shells  lying  nearer  than  m  to 
the  centre, 

the  attraction  of  the  sphere  on  «»  =  — --  > 

and  if  the  matter  of  m  is  homogeneous,  so  that  if  varies  as  c*, 
the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
Ex.  2.  Let  the  attraction  vary  directly  as  the  distance ;  then 

and  from  (36)  we  have 

the  attraction  =  ^-i^  f^  -  iHrpULT' 

=  iivpmr^edr^ 
and  this  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its 
centre. 

199.]  The  result  in  (37)  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  any  other  laws  besides  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, for  which  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical  shell 
on  a  particle  within  it  is  zero. 

In  this  case  from  (36), 


fr+e 

0  =  /      (f*»  -h  (?« — r*)/(w)  du 

Jr-e 
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0  =  r(««+c'-r«)  fA»)d»V*-  2  Tfl  //(»)</»}  <?»; 
now  making  the  substitutions  of  (29)^  we  have 

_  d  <^(f+c)-^(f-c)i  . 

and  integrating^ 

*»+^'»Y^  +..-  =  a  constant  =  a;  (88) 

and  as  no  relation  exists  between  r  and  e, 

¥ir)  ^  A,  (89) 

■f"{r)  =  0,  and  so  on. 
And  since  from  (30),  i^(f)  =  ri>{r), 

•••  /W — 7.; 

therefore  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  is  the 
only  one  for  which  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical 
shell  on  an  internal  particle  is  zero. 

200.]  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  rectangular  plate  on  a 
partide  at  a  given  distance  from  the  plate  in  the  line  passing 
through  the  centre  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate. 

Let  2a  and  2b  be  the  sides  of  the  plate^  p  its  density^  and  r 
its  thickness ;  let  c  =  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
plate ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  plate  on  the  particle 


ss^mprcl    I  ^ 

ssimprbc      ; r 

Jo  ((?"+a?«)(««  +  c'  +  «')* 

ab 
=  4«»prtan"-' 


c(a«  +  i»+c«)* 
Hence^  if  the  plate  is  a  square  plate^  b  s:  a;  and  the  attraction 

a*  a* 

=  4i»/)rtan-* -r  =  4j»pTBm-* -• 

c(2  »»  +  <?«)*  «•  +  <?' 
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If  a  s:  00,  the  extent  of  the  plate  is  infinite^  and  as  the  right- 
hand  members  2irmpT,  the  attraction  is  constant;  and  thivi' 
the  attraction  on  an  external  partide  of  a  sqni^re  plate  of  infinite 
extent  is  the  same^  whatever  is  the  distance  of  the  partide  from 
the  plate.  This  result  is  the  same  as  that  already  found  for  a 
eiroular  plate  in  Art,  192. 

Also^  if  c  =  0^  that  isj  if  the  particle  is  on  the  plate^  the 
attraction  is  equal  to  2'nwpT,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  an 
infinite  square  plate. 

Hereby  also  we  can  solve  the  following  problems : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  prism^  whose 
transverse  section  is  a  square^  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  at  a  given 
distance  from  one  end. 

Let  2a = the  side  of  the  square  transverse  section  of  the  prism ; 
/  =:  the  length  of  the  prism ;  c  =  the  distance  of  m  from  one 
end :  then  the  attraction  of  the  prism  on  m 

Ex.  2.  The  attraction  of  a  pyramid  on  a  square  base^  of  which 

the  altitude  is  a  and  2  i  is  the  side  of  the  base,  on  a  particle  at 

its  vertex  ja 

=  4«»/>asin-*  — — r^- 

201.]  The  attraction  of  thin  plates  on  particles  in  the  plane 
of  the  plate. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  thin  rectangular  plate  on  a 
particle  external  to  it  and  in  its  own  plane. 

Let  a^a^^  and  b-^y  be  the  sides  of  the  plate;  then,  if  the 
axes  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  plate,  and  {c^,  V)  is  the  angle 
nearest  to  the  origin,  and  x,  t  are  the  axial-components  of  tiie 
attraction, 

T  =  ,«,r  { log  1+^1+£1*    log i±(2l±*!)i } . 


N  n  3 
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If  a'^  y  =  0 ;  that  is^  if  the  attracted  particle  is  at  an  angle 
of  the  rectangle  x  =  y  ==  oo^  and  the  attraction  is  infinite.  If 
one^  however^  of  these  quantities  is  zero,  the  attraction  is  still 
finite. 

Ex.  2«  The  attraction  of  an  elliptical  plate  on  a  particle  at 
the  focus^  when  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  is 
equal  to  mviae^  if  m  =  the  mass  of  the  plate. 

202.]  The  attraction  of  various  bodies  on  particles. 

Ex.  1 .  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  at  the  centre  of  a 
sphere  :  find  the  attraction  of  the  part  of  the  sphere  intercepted 
by  the  cone  on  a  particle  at  the  vertex. 

If  we  refer  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space^  and 
take  the  axis  of  the  cone  to  be  the  ;?-axis^  then 

the  attraction  =:«»/>  /      /    /  Bin0Qo&0drd0d<^ 

If  a  =s  90**,  the  portion  becomes  a  hemisphere,  and  consequently 
the  attraction  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  particle  at  its  centre  =s  vrnpa. 

Ex.  2.  The  vertex  of  a  cone  is  on  the  surfiEM^e  of  a  sphere,  and 
.  the  axis  of  the  cone  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere : 
find  the  attraction  of  the  intercepted  mass  on  a  particle  at  the 
vertex  of  the  cone. 

Let  the  vertex  of  the  cone  be  the  origin,  and  the  axis  of  the 
cone  the  axis  of ;? ;  so  that  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  165, 
Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  the  equation  to  the  sphere  is  r  = 
2  a  COB  0;  then,  if  z  is  the  attraction  along  the  axis  of  z,  and 
2acoB0  =  r, 

z^mpj      I       Bin0  CO60  drd0d<l> 
Jq     Jo  Jq 

=  — I — {l-(cosfl)»}. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  particle  at 
its  edge. 

Let  the  place  of  the  particle  be  the  origin,  and  let  the  line 
passing  through  it  and  the  centre  be  the  ;2r-axis,  the  plane  cir- 
cular base  of  the  hemisphere  being  in  the  plane  of  (y,  z) ;  then, 
taking  the  system  of  coordinates  given  in  Art.  165,  Vol.  II 
(Integral  Calculus),  if  2  a  cos  ^  =  r,  and  x,  y,  z  are  the  axial- 
components  of  the  attraction. 
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4pma 


=s  pm  I     j     I  {Biney^<l>drd$d<l> 

=  0. 

=  pml      I  I  8m0ooQ0drd$d<l> 

•/ — f  ^'O  •'O 


y 

=  0. 
z 

2'irpma 


3 

208.]  The  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  m  be  the  origin;  and 
let  the  coordinate  axes  be  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid^  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  being  at  (a,  p,  y),  so  that 
the  equation  to  its  surface  is 

and  let  us  refer  it  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates  explained 
in  Art.  165,  Vol.  11;  so  that,  if 

/sin^cos^x*  .  /sindsin<^v"      /Costfv*  -i 

asindcos0  .  )3sinflsin<^      ycosfl  .. 

^i + 4i +  -^  =  ^^     '  (^^) 

a»        B*       y» 

(40)  becomes  Ar«— 2Br+c  =  0;  (42) 

then  if  r,  and  r,  are  the  roots  of  this  equation,  r^  being  the 
greater,  and  r.  the  less, 

^^  ^  B  +  (B'-AC)*^  ^^  ^  B-(B^-AC)*  ^^3^ 

K  p  is  the  density  of  the  ellipsoid, 

its  mass-element  =  pr*  sin  0drd0d<l> ; 
and  as  the  direction-cosines  of  r  are  sin  0  cos  ^,  sin  0  sin  ^,  and 
cos  0,  so  the  resolved  attractions  on  m  of  the  mass-element  are 
mp  (sin  0)'  ooa(l>drd0d4>,        mp  (sin  0)'  mi<l>drd0d4i, 
mpsixL0co3  0drd0d(l>; 
the  integrals  of  which  for  limits  assigned  by  the  geometrical 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  the  axial-components  of  the  total 
attraction. 
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Let  X,  Y^  z  be  the  axial-componente  of  the  attraction ;  and  let 
us  first  consider  the  attracted  particle  to  be  within  the  ellipsoid; 
so  that  the  limits  of  the  r-integration  are  r^  and  —  r, ;  then 

X  =  /    /    Imp  (sin  0)*  cos  ^  drd0d<l>,  (44) 

^0  •'0   •'-ra 

Y  =  /"'  f '  f\p  (sin  ey  sin  <^  drd0d4>,  (46) 

z  =  /    /    lmpmxiOcoBBdrded<l>.  (46) 

Jo   Jo    •'-r^ 

Of  these  three  I  shall  consider  the  last,  because  it  is  the  most 
simple ;  and  results  which  are  derived  from  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  other  two  hy  an  exchange  of  letters  only. 

Performing  the  r-int^^tion,  and  replacing  fi  and  r,  by  their 
values  in  (43), 

n»       ,  2b  , 

mpBinOoOBO  —  d0d<l>.  (47) 

Now 
sin0ooB0B  _  Bixi$coB0(b^c*asiJiOooH<l>'^c*a*Psixi0Bin<l>'\-a*6*yco8O) ^ 
A         ""  {dcein0co6<py  +  {caBm0sm4>y  +  {abooo0y  ' 

and  observing  that  the  denominator  is  a  rational  function  of 
sin  0  and  (cos  0)',  and  that  the  first  two  of  the  three  terms  con- 
tained in  the  numerator  are  rational  ftmctions  of  the  same 
quantities ;  and  observing  that  the  limits  of  the  0-integration  are 
It  and  0 ;  by  virtue  of  (40),  Art.  88,  Vol.  11  (Integral  Calculus), 
the  integrals  of  the  quantities  corresponding  to  these  two  terms 
vanish;  and  we  have 

Jo  Jo  (fcsmtfco8^)».f(msm(?sm<^)«  +  («*oo8fl)"' 
and  performing  first  the  ^-integration,  we  have 

z^2^mpaby  r Bm0icos0yd0 . 

•^0  {(?'(sin0)»+fl«(cos0)»}*{<?»(8in0)»+«»(cos0)*}*' 
and  th«efore  by  virtue  of  Art.  88,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 

z:=^^fnpa6yn Bin0{ooB0yd0 ^ 

Jo  {tf«(sin0)»  +  a»(co80)«}*{(j«(8ind)«+A»(oos^«}* 
Let  0060  =  t;     .*.     Bm0d0  ss^di;  and  since  ^  s  0,  when 
0  =  ~,  and  ^  =  1,  when  0  =  0,  we  have,  substituting  in  (49), 

zsiinmpadyf ^^ •  .       (60) 

Vo  {(j«  +  (a»-.c')^«}*{c>H-(«*-(?«)^«}* 
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Similarly, 

x=:4vi»p2ca  /  7 :;       (51) 

.    Y^^irmpeaS  /  r r;       (52) 

which  definite  integrals  represent  the  axial-components  of  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle. 

Now  these  three  expressions  involye  elliptic  integ^rals  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  circnlar  or  logarithmic  ftinctions.  The 
problem  however  is  reduced  to  simple  quadrature;  and  the 
required  integration  involves  the  summation  of  the  attractions 
of  a  series  of  conical  shells,  whose  common  vertex  is  the  at- 
tracted point,  and  the  thickness  of  which  increases  directly 
as  the  distance  from  the  vertex,  because  the  r-  and  the  ^inte- 
grations have  been  taken  between  limits  which  give  a  double 
conical  shell;  and  therefore  the  element-function  in  (51)  &c.  is 
the  attraction  of  such  a  double  shell. 

^,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  cosine  of  the  semi-vertical  angle 
of  the  cone :  the  axis  of  the  cone  being  parallel  to  that  prin- 
cipal axis  of  the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  which  the  attraction  is 
resolved. 

204.]  Jacobi  has  put  the  three  preceding  expressions  for  x,  t,  z 
under  an  elegant  form  by  means  of  the  following  substitution  : 

Let      ^*  rr -;         .-.    diis^ 


«  +  «*'  '*  2(a»+tt)»' 

.'..    «•  +  («•  -««)  t*  =  a»  — ^ , 

and  when  <  =  0,  «  =  oo ;  when  ^  s  1, «» =  0 :  therefore 

X  =  ^mmpaoca  / 

^0   (»  +  fl«)  {(»  +  «•)  («+*")  (»  +  «•)}* 

=^i^r ^ ,     (53) 

2     •'o    («+a«)  {(«  +  ««)(« +  }•)(«+(?»)}* 
if  M  =s  the  mass  of  the  ellipsoid.     Similarly, 

T=i^E^r ^ •     (64) 

2       Jo     (»  +  {•){(»  +  «•)(«  +  {•)(«+<!•)}♦' 

2     A   («+c»){(«+a»)  («+}•)  (»  +  <?•)}*' 
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These  values  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following  form: 

I^*  ^  ^  r du 

""  Jo    {(«+«•)  (w+4*)  (w+c«)}* 
then 

x=-Suma{^),   T  =  -3M«ep(i|j),   z  =  -3M«iy(|l). 
And  they  also  give  the  following  remarkable  relation : 

da      dp'^dy^     2    Jo  {(«  +  0  («*+*')  («+^*)}* 

3m;» 


aic 
=  — 4irp«».  (56) 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  is  a  general  theorem  of  at- 
tractions. 

205.]]  Of  the  values  of  x^  y^  z  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle  from  the 
principal  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  of 
the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  which  it  is  the  component  of  attraction. 
Consequently  the  particle  is  attracted  by  three  components 
along  the  principal  axes^  each  of  which  varies  as  the  corre* 
spending  coordinate  of  the  attracted  particle. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  values  of  x^y^z  in  (51)  &c. 
are  not  changed^  if  the  quantities  ^^  d^  c  are  replaced  by  ka^  H, 
kc,  where  k  is  any  number :  the  attractions  therefore  are  not 
changed  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  shell  contained 
between  two  ellipsoidal  surfaces  concentric  and  similar^  provided 
that  the  attracted  particle  is  within  the  interior.  Hence  we 
infer  that  a  homogeneous  shell  contained  between  two  similar 
and  concentric  ellipsoids  attracts  a  particle  within  it  equally  in 
all  directions.  This  theorem  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Newton's  theorem  on  attractions^  and  is  proved  synthetically 
in  the  Principia.  To  it  also  the  geometrical  method  of  Art.  198 
is  immediately  applicable. 

In  fig.  82  let  o  be  the  attracted  particle^  and  let  the  shell,  of 
which  the  section  through  o  and  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  be  contained  between  two  similar 
ellipsoidal  surfaces  concentric  and  similarly  placed,  and  let  us 
suppose  the  shell  to  be  homogeneous.  Consider  o  to  be  the 
vertex  of  solid  angles  which  fill  up  the  space  around  it;  and  to 
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each  one  of  these  angles  let  the  opposite  and  vertical  angle  be 
drawn  as  in  the  figure :  let  qpop'q'  be  one  of  the  lines  of  such 
angles  made  by  the  paper.  Now  of  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipsoids  it  is  a  property  that  pq=i^q,^;  let  <a  be  the  area  of  the 
spherical  surface,  described  about  o  as  a  centre,  with  unity  as 
the  radius,  which  the  cone  intercepts :  so  that  the  volume,  of 
which  PQ  jj9  is  the  section  made  by  the  paper,  consists  of  ele- 
ments, each  of  which  is  equal  to  wr^dr,  and  the  attraction  of 
each  of  which  on  m  placed  at  o  is 

-Bfar^dr  =  mpi»dr; 

and  of  which  the  sum  ismpfaxvq,;  similarly  the  attraction  of 
pV^y  ism  pax  pV^  which  is  equal  to  the  preceding ;  therefore 
the  two  attractions  acting  in  opposite  directions  neutralize  each 
other :  and  as  the  same  result  holds  true  for  all  the  solid  angles 
at  o,  so  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  shell  on  o  vanishes. 

As  this  proposition  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the 
shell,  it  is  also  true  for  a  shell  of  infinitesimal  thickness ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true  also  for  a  shell  of  any  thickness,  composed  of 
homogeneous  concentric,  similar,  and  similarly-placed  shells,  the 
density  of  eafch  of  whici  varies  according  to  any  given  law. 

Hence  also  if  an  ellipsoid  attracts  a  particle  of  its  own  mass, 
and  a  concentric  and  similar  ellipsoidal  surface  is  drawn  through 
the  place  of  the  attracted  particle,  the  ellipsoidal  shell  lying 
outside  this  latter  surface  will  have  no  action  on  the  particle; 
and  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
the  body  lying  within  the  latter  surface. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  if,  as  in  fig.  83,  m  is  without  the 
shell,  and  from  o  a  cone,  intercepting  a  spherical  area  (a>)  with 
a  radius  unity,  is  drawn,  the  attraction  of  the  intercepted  part 
of  the  shell  at  p  is  equal  to  that  at  q, ;  and  as  the  same  result  is 
true  for  all  similar  cones,  it  follows  that  if  o  is  considered  to  be 
a  pole  with  reference  to  the  exterior  ellipsoid,  the  polar  plane 
will  divide  the  shell  into  two  parts,  the  attractions  of  which  on 
m  at  the  pole  are  equal. 

206.]]  In  certain  cases  however  the  values  given  for  x,  t,  z  in 
Art.  203  can  be  integrated  again. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  bounding  surface  be  an  oblate  spheroid;  that 
is,  let  a  3=  d ;  and  let  e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating 
ellipse  of  the  spheroid,  so  that 

««—(•»  =  «'<?»;  c'»  =  a'{l—e''); 

PRICE,  VOL.  Ill,  '  O  0 
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= ^^^i {«»-'  ^-^  (1  -^T} ;  (57) 

BimUarly.     y  =  ^^^P^C/"^')*  {rin-'^-^(l  -.«)♦} ;  (58) 

»ll5£2l{l.li=f!)isin-.«}.  (59) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  attraction  depends  solely  on  the 
eccentricity  of  the  bounding  spheroid^  and  is  independent  of  its 
magnitude. 

Thus  if  through  the  attracted  particle  a  spheroidal  surface  is 
drawn  similar  to  the  given  one^  it  will  attract  m  with  the  same 
force  as  the  given  spheroid^  and  as  any  other  similar  concentric 
spheroid  which  includes  m  within  its  mass.  Hence  a  spheroidal 
shelly  the  surfaces  of  which  are  similar  and  concentric,  attracts 
a  particle  within  it  equally  in  all  directions. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  bounding  surface  be  a  prolate  spheroid,  so 
that  h  ^e\  also  let  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating  ellipse 
be  tf,  so  that 

tf«— i«  =  a«tf«;  ¥  =sa»(l— «•); 

then  we  have 


,  _  ?I!!»5j ,_  Cj^'i^iiJ 


.  =  ?I=ffij,_(i=f!)'lc«l±£}.  m 

As  these  expressions  involve  the  eccentricity  only,  it  follows 
that  a  spheroidal  shell,  the  bounding  surfaces  of  which  are 
similar  and  concentric  prolate  spheroids,  attracts  a  particle 
within  it  equally  in  all  directions. 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  bounding  surface  is  a  sphere :  then  assbsic; 

,  4vmpa^  _  4TimpP  ,  _  4ir»ipy  ,    ,.3. 

••     ^ 3       '  3       '  3       '    ^^ 

where  a,  p,y  aie  the  coordinates  of  the  attracted  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  as  origin. 

207.]]  Returning  now  to  the  expressions  (44)^  (45)  and  (46)^ 
with  the  object  of  applying  them  to  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid 
attracting  an  external  particle,  the  limits  of  the  r-integration 
will  be  fi  and  r,,  so  that 


z  =  /    /    /    mp&nOoQBddrdOd^ 

Jq   Jq  Jr^ 

=/7 


f»p smd cos^ -^ ^  dOdi^.  (64) 

Let  A,  B,  c  be  replaced  by  their  values,  which  are  given  in 
(41):  then  the  element-function  contains  circular  functions  in 
an  irrational  form,  and  does  not  admit  of  further  direct  integra- 
tion. We  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  indirect 
process ;  and  with  a  view  to  it,  I  will  return  to  the  symmetrical 
equation  of  the  bounding  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  be  the  origin,  and  (a,  ^,  y)  the 
place  of  m  the  attracted  particle.  Let  a,  i,  c  be  the  semi-axes 
of  the  ellipsoid,  of  which  the  equation  is  « 

X*       y*       2* 

^  +  fT+^  =  l;  (65) 

then  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  this  ellipsoid 
on  ffi  are  the  following : 

JJJ  {{a-xY^.{^-yy  +  {y-zy}i' 

Y  =  !((         pm{fi-y)dxdjfdz  .  ,^^. 

;;y  {(a-,).  +  03_y).+(y_^).}4' 


-///; 


pm{y^a)dxd]fdz 


— ;  (68) 

{(a-ar)'  +  0-y)«  +  (y-^)«}l 

the  range  of  integration  in  each  case  being  the  space  included 
within  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

From  the  symmetry  of  the  formulae  it  is  evident  that  the 
results  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  the  integral  of  one 
of  these  expressions.  We  need  therefore  only  consider  one  of 
them,  and  I  will  take  the  first,  viz.  (66). 

002 
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Let  a|i_|;_|-|*=x;       ^(0'-;..)*  =  ^;         (69) 

then 

Now  when  x  is  replaced  by  its  limiting^  values^  the  eleraent- 
fiinction  has  a  form  which  does  not  admit  of  further  direct  inte- 
gration, and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  indirect 
method.  This  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Ivory^  who  has 
shewn  that  (70)  expresses  the  corresponding  axial-component  of 
a  certain  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle ;  and  as  the  latter  has 
in  the  preceding  Article  been  investigated  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  single  integral,  so  may  this  also  be  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  a  single  integral ;  and  consequently  by  Ivory^s  theorem 
we  can  effect  one  integration  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (70), 
and  thus  reduce  it  from  a  double  integral  to  a  single  integral. 

208.]  It  will  be  observed  that  when  x  is  replaced  by  x,  the 
point  {x,  y,  z)  in  (70)  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  (65). 
Through  the  point  (a,  )3,  y)  let  there  be  described  an  ellipsoid 
concentric  with  (65),  and  having  moreover  the  foci  of  its  prin- 
cipal sections  coincideiit  with  the  foci  of  the  principal  sections  of 
the  given  ellipsoid.  In  this  case  the  latter  ellipsoid  is  said  to 
be  concentric  and  confocal  with  the  former.     Its  equation  is 

consequently         ^9^2^% 

4.      ^         4. --  1  (71) 

a«  +  oo  ^  d«  +  a)  ^  (?«  +  a)  ' 

where  »  is  a  quantity  to  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  (a,  p,  y) 
lies  in  the  surface  of  (71) ;  so  that  we  have 

r^  +  1^.  =  »•  (72) 


a*  +  w       d^  +  o)        c^  +  o) 

Now  when  the  fractions  are  removed  from  this  equation,  and 
it  is  reduced  to  an  integral  form,  it  is  a  cubic  in  »,  and  has 
three  real  roots. 

Let  us  suppose  «■  >  4»  >  c* :  then  if  in  (72)  we  replace  «  succes- 
sively by  00,  —<?•,  — 4»,  — a%  the  results  are  -f ,  — ,  -f ,  —  ;  so 
that  of  the  roots  one  is  greater  than  —  c' ;  another  lies  between 
— <?»  and  —A* ;  and  the  other  lies  between  —  A»  and  — «■ ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  first  case  all  the  coefficients  in  (71)  are 
positive,  and  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid;  in  .the  second  case  the 
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coefficients  of  the  fiist  two  terms  are  positiYe^  and  that  of  the 
third  term  is  negative^  and  the  supface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet;  in  the  third  case  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is 
positive^  and  those  of  the  other  two  terms  are  negativcj  and  the 
surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  Thus  through  a  given 
point  there  can  be  drawn  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order 
concentric  and  confocal  with  a  given  ellipsoid ;  and  indeed  with 
any  central  surface  of  the  second  order.  As  however  an  ellip- 
soid is  the  surface  which  is  required  for  the  present  problem^  we 
must  take  the  largest  root  pf  (72)  as  the  corresponding  value 
of  o) ;  and  this  is  a  positive  quantity^  because  the  result  is  +  <x> 
when  6)  =  00^  and  is  —  when  «  =  0. 

209.]]  Let  a'y  V,  (f  be  the  semi-principal  axes  of  the  concentric 
and  confocal  ellipsoid  which  has  been  thus  described :  so  that 

a'«  =r  a»+«,         y*  =  *•  +  «•>,        (f^  =  <?•  +  «;         (73) 
and  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  is 
a?*       v"       z^ 

and  let  x'^  y^,  z'  be  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  this 
ellipsoid  on  a  particle  m^  equal  to  the  other  particle^  placed  at  a 
point  (o',  ^i  y)  within  it.     Then  if 


•-{'-^.-^r"^.  ■^(^-o.=n 


(75) 


y_W-vL|(a'-;p').  +  (^«/).  +  (/-/).}iJ-^'  ^     ^ 

with  similar  values  for  y'  and  zf.  It  will  be  observed '  that 
when  a<  is  replaced  by  x',  the  point  {a/,  if,  sf)  is  on  the  surface 
of  (74). 

Let  us  determine  the  points  {afy  y,  /)  (o',  jS',  /),  which  are 
thus  far  arbitrary^  as  follows :  let  (a',  ^,  Y)  be  taken  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  ellipsoid;  so  that  we  have 

and  let  its  place  be  related  to  that  of  (a^  p,  y),  so  that 

also  let  {x,  tf, z)  be  so  related  to  (a?, y, z)  that 

of       X  ^  ^  9  ^_^. 


a'  b'  -  b' 


(79) 
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these  relations  being  consistent^  as  it  is  evident^  with  the  equa- 
tions to  the  sorfSftces.  Let  {x,  y^  z)  and  (a^  fl^  -/)  which  are  on 
the  first  ellipsoid  be  p  and  q';  and  let  (a?',  /,  /)  and  (a,  ^,  y) 
which  are  on  the  second  ellipsoid  be  p^  and  q;  so  that  the 
denominators  of  the  element-functions  in  (70)  and  (76)  are  re- 
spectively pq  and  p'q'. 

Now  p'<l'=  pq;  for 

pV-p<1'  =  (^-a0«  +  (/-i3')»  +  (/-y0' 

-(a?-a)«-(y-i3)»-(^-y)« 

(  a*  ^  *•  ^  c»       a*       i«        c«  ) 

=  0;       ^ 

.-.     p'q'=p<1.  (80) 

Two  points^  as  p  and  p'^  on  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellip- 
soids^ the  coordinates  of  which  are  related  by  the  conditions  (79)j 
are  called  corresponding  points.  Similarly  q  and  q^  are  also  cor- 
responding points. 

210.]]  The  preceding  relations  enable  us  to  express  the  ele- 
ment-function of  the  double  integpral  (70)  in  terms  of  that  of  the 
integral  (76).  Let  us  replace  y,  z,  x,  y,  in  terms  of  y,  /,  x',  y' 
by  means  of  (79)^  and  the  denominator  of  the  element-function 
by  means  of  (80),  and  we  have 

Similarly  y=:^^>y',         z  =  ^X-  (82) 

And  we  have  thus  determined  the  axial-components  of  the 
attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  on  an  external  particle  in  terms  of  the 
similar  components  of  a  concentric  and  confocal  homogeneous 
ellipsoid  on  an  equal  particle  within  it,  whose  place  is  that  on 
the  interior  ellipsoid  which  eon*esponds  to  that  of  the  originally 
attracted  particle. 
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Let  x'y  iff  ^  be  rq>IaGed  by  their  values  given  in  (51)>  (52)^ 
and  (50);  and  a\  h\  if  by  their  values  given  in  (73),  and  we 
have 
^_4vmpabean i^ ^  . 

{a^^m)^  Jo  {a«+«)+(«'-a*)^*}*{a'  +  «+(c'-tf')^'}*' 
and  also  similar  values  for  t  and  z. 

Thus  the  attraction  depends  on  the  evaluation  of  a  single 
definite  int^;TaI. 

From  (82)  we  have  the  following  theorem : 

The  attractions  with  which  two  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids 
attract,  parallel  to  each  axis,  equal  particles  placed  at  corre- 
sponding points  on  their  surfaces,  are  as  the  products  of  the  axes 
perpendicular  to  each  component. 

This  theorem  has  also  been  extended  by  Poisson  to  the  case 
in  which  the  law  of  attraction  is  any  function  of  the  distance. 

211.]]  By  the  preceding  theorem  we  can  determine  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  spheroid  on  an  external  particle.  Thus,  for  example, 
let  us  take  the  oblate  spheroid ;  in  which  case  a=:  b;  and  let 
e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating  ellipse,  so  that  a*— c*  = 
a*tf*  stf'V*,  if  /  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  which  gene- 
rates  the  concentric  and  confocal  spheroid  which  passes  through 
the  attracted  particle.    Then  from  (57), 

=  JJ  ^^'(^-''•)M«in-*'-.'(l-0*} 

=  2»«p~{8in-V-«'(l -«")*},  (84) 

where  ^  = -,  and  w  is  the  poeitive  root  of  the  quadratic 

equation  a*+j8*  y« 


Similarly 


(85) 


^  ^  4,«>p(a.  +  y +,)ly^^  _  Ollpisin-V}.      (86) 

Similarly  may  we  determine  the  attraction  of  a  prolate  spheroid 
on  an  external  particle. 
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212.]]  If  the  oblate  spheroid  is  of  small  eocentricity^  so  that  it 
differs  little  from  a  sphere^  the  right-hand  members  of  (84)j  (85), 
(86)  may  be  expanded  in  ascending  powers  of  ^y  and  approximate 
results  may  be  obtained  in  an  algebraical  form.  We  shall  neglect 
powers  of  /  above  the  second^  and  if  we  suppose  the  attracted 
particle  to  be  close  to  the  spheroid,  /=  ^,  if  ^  is  the  eccentricity 
of  the  generating  ellipse  of  the  spheroid.  I  will  also  suppose 
the  attracted  particle  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  (Xy  z),  so  that  ^=^0, 
and  Y  =  0 ;   for  no  loss  of  generality  arises  from  this  assumption. 

Thus                       2irmpa  ,,,       ,,i   .     ^         .        ,,, 
x=  ^  {(1— ^»)*sm-»^— ^(1— e«)} 

z=!ip:|,  +  ^|.  (88) 

Let  R  be  the  resultant  attraction ;  and  \  be  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  m ;  that  is,  the  angle  at  which  the  normal  to  the  spheroid 
at  the  place  of  m  is  inclined  to  the  equator.  Let  h  =  the  mass 
of  the  spheroid ;  then 

^"        3        "*~3~V    ""T^' 

a'  =  ^[[T^^}\    ,,,  =c«(cosX)«(l+0{l+^*(sinX)«} 

a'(cosA)'  +  c"(smA)"         ^        J  \  -^    j\    ^     \        J  J 

y«  =  (?» (sin  X)«  (1  -  <?»)  { 1  +  e^  (sin  \)« }  ; 

=  {x«  +  Y«}* 

■"   a«    (     "^  10  "^       10       ) 

Now  as  E  is  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  spheroid  on  niy  it 
is  what  in  Art  1 23  has  been  called  the  weight  oim;  in  reference 
of  course  to  a  homogeneous  oblate  spheroid  of  small  eccentricity ; 
and  consequently  k  is  identical  with  mg ;  hence 

Let  o  be  the  least  value  of  g;  that  is,  o  is  the  value  of  ^  at 
the  equator,  when  A  =  0 ;  then 

M  /  3^*\  ,      , 
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80  that  o  varies  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  equatorial  radius.    Also 

ff^o{l  +  ^{miiXy};  (91) 

that  is,  the  increase  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  spheroid  of 
small  eccentricity  varies  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude 
as  we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

In  reference  to  this  result,  however,  I  would  observe  that  the 
latest  reductions  of  geodetical  observations  seem  to  shew  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal 
axes;  and  that  the  greatest  and  least  equatorial  axes  are  in  the 
longitudes  16**  34'  E  and  106**  34'  E  respectively  from  Greenwich. 

In  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity,  the  ratio  of  the  excess  oi 
the  equatorial  radius  over  the  polar  radius  to  the  equatorial 
radius  is  called  iAe  ellijiticity,  and  is  denoted  by  c;  so  that 

a^e  =  ae;  but  -^^  =:1  — (1  — <•)*  =  — ;  therefore  «  =  «  '  *"^^ 
y=G{l  +  |(sinX)»}.  (92) 

213.]  The  preceding  formidae  will  also  give  the  attraction  of 
a  homogeneous  elliptical  cylinder  of  an  infinite  length  on  an 
external  particle  on  its  surface. 

In  (83)  and  in  the  two  similar  values  for  t  and  z,  let  a  =  oo, 
while  b  and  c  remain  finite ;  then  as  the  particle  is  on  the  sur- 
face, CO  ss  0,  and 


2vmp6ca  P  fidt 


as  we  may  foresee.    Let  e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  elliptic 
section;  then 


Y:= 


I  n    tdt 

h  (1  — tf«^«) 


b        ^o(l-tf«^«)* 
=  4w»pi8^ L_+-=4,r».p^^^j  (93) 

i=^rsmpy  ~''    =4ywpyT--— •  (94) 

214.]  Hence  also  we  may  deduce  the  following  theorem, 
which  was  stated  first  by  Maclaurin  in  a  particular  form,  and 
was  demonstrated  by  him  in  that  form : 
'  Two  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids  attract  an  external  particle 
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along  the  same  action-line,  and  with  forces  proportional  to  their 


Let  the  two  confocal  ellipsoids  be  e  and  e',  of  which  let  the 
semi-axes  be  respectively  a,  b,  c;  a\  V,  c';  and  the  masses  be  H 
and  M^.  Let  (a,  j9,  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  partide,  and 
through  it  let  a  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid  b«  be  described. 
Let  Xj  Y,  z,  x^,  Y,  zf  be  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of 
£  and  b'  on  m  at  (a,  p,  y)  respectively.  Let  a^,  b^,  c«  be  the  semi- 
axes  of  £0 :  also  let  x^,  Y^,  Z|  be  the  components  of  the  attraction 
of  £«  on  a  particle  at  the  point  on  the  surface  of  s  which  cor- 
responds to  (o,  P,  y)  'y  then 

X  _    fc  ^  Y         ca  z  _    fli 

Xj  ~  b^c^ '  Yi       c^a^  '  Zi  ""  ^0^0 

Also  let  x«,  Y« ,  Zo  be  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  e«  on  m 
at  {a,  j3j  y)  which  is  in  its  surfisuse ;  then  we  have  from  (53),  if 
M«  =  the  mass  of  e,, 

3Mo4»  ac 


X,  = 


aa  /"• 


X«  = 


(«  + a»)  {(m -h  a')  («+ i*)  («  +  (?»)}* ' 

3Mo«*a  r* du 

2      Jq    (tt-ha«){(«+a«)(»  +  4*)(«  +  c«)}*" 
X   _^  X    Xj  __     abc     _  M 
x^  "x7  xi^  "  a^b^c^  ""  M^' 

X    _    Y     _     Z     _    M 

X0  Y0  Zo  Mo 

the  last  two  members  of  the  equality  following  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  formulae.  Similarly  for  the  attraction  of  nf  we 
have,  x'  _  y'  _  z'  _  m'  . 

Xo  Yo  Zq  Mq 

which  equality  is  the  statement  of  the  theorem. 

215.]  At  the  conclusion  of  this  direct  process  of  investigating 
attractions  the  two  following  observations  are  to  be  made  : 

(1)  In  the  preceding  investigations,  whenever  the  law  of  at- 
traction has  been,  as  to  distance,  that  of  the  distance  directly, 
the  attraction  of  the  body  on  the  attracted  particle  has  been 
the  same  as  if  the  body  were  condensed  into  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Now  this  property  admits  of  generalization,  so  that  in  all  cases. 
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whatever  is  the  form  of  the  attracting  body^  the  total  attraction 
of  it  on  a  material  particle  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  con- 
densed into  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  be  taken  as  the  origin ;  (a^  fi,  y)  the 
position  of  m  the  attracted  particle ;  {x,  y,  z)  a  point  of  the 
attracting  body^  at  which  let  the  element  dxdydz  of  its  volume 
abut :  let  p  be  the  density^  and  r  s  the  distance  between  m  and 
ip9  Vi  ^)  '*  then  if  x^  y,  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  at- 
traction, rrr  a_^ 
X  =:  m  1 1 1  praxdydz 

sz  m  1 1 1  p  (a^x)  dxdydz; 

Y  =  mJJJp{p-y)dxdydz; 

z  =  ml  j  j  piy-^z)  dxdydz; 

but  because  the  origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity, 

j  jj  px  dxdydz  =  1 1 1  py  dx  dy  dz  ^  1 1 J  p  z  dx  dy  dz  =  0  ; 

and  if  M  =  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body, 

M  =  j  1 1  pdxdydz; 

.\     X=imua,         Y  =  «»M/3,         Zszmuy; 
and  these  are  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  m,  which 
is  at  the  origin,  on  m  placed  at  the  point  (a,  /3,  y) ;  and  therefore 
the  proposition  is  proved. 

(2)  Some  remarkable  results  arise,  when  a  spherical  shell  or 
a  sphere  attracts  a  material  particle,  if  the  law  of  attraction  is 
that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance;  (1)  the  attraction 
of  a  spherical  shell  or  of  a  sphere  on  an  external  particle  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  respectively  condensed  into  their  centres ;  , 
and  (2)  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on  an  internal  par- 
ticle is  zero.  Also  we  shall  hereafter  shew  that,  Kepler's  laws 
being  assumed  to  be  true,  this  law  of  attraction  holds  good 
in  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and  also  in  electrical  and 
magnetic  phaenomena,  results  can  be  explained  and  accounted 
for  by  the  same  law.  Now  is  there  of  this  law  any  a  priori 
probability?  Can  we  assign  any  reasons  why  the  attraction 
should  vary  directly  as  the  product  of  the  attracting  masses, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ?     Suppose  m  to  be 

pp  a 
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the  mass  of  an  attracting  particle^  the  influence  of  the  attrac* 
tion  of  which  on  other  matter  radiates  from  it  in  all  directions ; 
and  which  is  such  that  none  of  its  quantity  is  lost  by  the  pro- 
cess of  propagation ;  let  fff  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone ;  and  let  us 
consider  the  parts  of  spherical  surfaces  which  are  described  from 
fff  as  a  centre  with  different  radii^  and  are  intercepted  by  the 
cone.  The  areas  of  these  spherical  segments  vary  as  the  squares 
of  their  radii^  and  the  same  amount  of  attracting  influence  is 
spread  over  each  one;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  amount  of 
attraction  on  an  unit-surface  varies  inversely  as  the  area  of  the 
spherical  surface  intercepted  by  the  cone ;  and  therefore  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  unit-snr&ce  from 
the  centre  of  the  cone^  that  is^  from  the  position  of  m ;  and  as 
the  same  result  is  true  for  each  unit  which  is  at  the  same  distance 
frt>m  m,  therefore,  if  there  are  mf  units^  and  r  is  the  distance^ 

the  attraction  =  — —  ; 

and  thus,  on  the  hypothesis  that  none  of  the  attracting  influence 
is  lost  by  means  of  or  during  the  propagation,  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 


Section  2. — Indirect  investigation  of  the  attraction  of  bodies, — 
The  potential. 

216.]]  When  one  particle  m  attracts  or  repels  another  particle 
ifiiy  the  two  particles  being  at  a  distance  r  apart,  the  amount  of 
force  which  is  in  action  between  them  varies  directly  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  masses,  and  is  also  a  function  of  r ;  and  the  action- 
line  of  this  force  is  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  particles. 
Now  from  these  circumstances  arise  very  remarkable  relations 
between  the  components  of  the  force  of  attraction.  These  com- 
ponents are  expressed  by  quantities  which  are  partial  differential 
coefficients  of  the  same  frinction,  so  that  when  this  function  is 
determined,  the  components  of  attraction  may  be  found  by  differ- 
entiation. Thus,  let  fii  be  the  attracting  and  m  the  attracted 
particle;  and  let  the  law  of  attraction  be  represented  by /(r), 
where  r  is  the  distance  between  mi  and  m,  so  that  the  attraction 
or  repulsion  of  m^  on  m  is  mnif{r).  Let  m  be  at  (a,  j8,  y),  and 
ni  at  {pif,  /y  /) ;  then 
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Let  x^  Ty  z  be  the  axial-oomponents  of  the  attraction  of  vi 
on  m ;  then 

Ijet/'(r)  be  the  derived  fimction  of  f  (r),  so  that 

<?.F(r)=/(r)dr;  (96) 

also  tir  =  (a— «^<^a;  and  consequently 

x  =  «»'^.  (97) 

aa 

Sinularly        t  =  ««'^;  2  =  ««'^:  (98) 

all  these  being  partial  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  the 
coordinates  of  the  attracted  point ;  and  these  can  be  found  when 
v(r)  is  known. 

Now  let  ns  suppose  m  to  be  attracted  by  many  particles  ffi,^ 
m9,,..m^,  whose  places  are  respectively  {p^u yi,  Zi),  {x^, y^j  z,), 
...  {x^ijini  ^n)y  ^^^  whosc  distauccs  from  m  are  r^  r^, ...  f«  re- 
spectively; then 

=  »i^X»iP(r); 

similarly     "^  =  **  jo  a.fi/F  (r) ;        z  =  « -y-  xi»'p(r). 

Let  x«i'p(r)  =  v;  (100) 

that  is^  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  are  partial  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  the  function  v^  which  is  defined  by  (100). 
In  the  formula  (100)  s  expresses  a  sum;  and  becomes  the 
symbol  of  a  definite  integral^  when  the  attracting  mass  is  a 
continuous  body.  In  this  latter  case^  if  p  is  the  density  of  the 
body  at  {xj  y,  z),  the  mass-element  at  that  point  is  pthdydz,  and 

v^jjjp¥{r)dxdydz.  (102) 

Thus^  if  this  function  can  be  determined^  the  axial-components 
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are  expressed  very  simply  as  the  partial  derived  fonctioiis  of  it 
with  respect  to  the  coordinates  of  the  attracted  particle. 

V,  as  defined  by  (100)  or  by  (102),  is  called  thepotefUial  of  the 
nuM9  %.m^,  in  reference  to  «»  at  (a,  p,  y),  which  is  attracted  ac- 
cording to  the  law  given  byy*(r),  where  p(r)  =  l/ir)  dr. 

217.]]  Let  us  now  take  the  law  of  attraction  to  be  that  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  so  that 

consequently 

the  latter  or  the  former  value  of  v  being  taken  according  as  the 
attracting  mass  is  continuous  or  discontinuous. 

The  value  of  r  being  that  which  is  given  in  (95),  we  have 

/dy\  r  f  r  p(a^x)dxdydz         .       .^^^ 

and  thus  the  axial-components  of  the  resultant  attraction  de- 
pend on  the  definite  integral  which  is  given  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  (104).  Now  this  integral  is  evidently  finite  so  long 
as  the  attracted  particle  is  outside  of,  and  not  a  part  of,  the 
attracting  mass,  even  if  the  attracting  mass  is  a  closed  shell 
having  m  within  it :  because  in  this  case  r  would  never  vanish, 
and  no  value  of  the  element-function  would  be  infinite.  If, 
however,  the  attracted  particle  were  upon  or  were  a  particle  of 
the  attracting  mass,  it  is  not  so  evident  but  that  the  definite 
integral  might  be  infinite,  because  for  attracting  particles  con- 
tiguous to  fff,  r  =  0,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  element- 
function  is  infinite.  But  if  we  take  the  origin  at  the  place  of 
the  attracted  particle,  and  refer  to  polar  coordinates  in  space,  we 

have  rrr 

Y=iJJJpr8inedrded4>;  (108) 

and  this  evidently  does  not  take  an  infinite  value  when  r  =  0. 

Similarly,  if  the  attracted  particle  is  at  the  origin,  and  x,  T,  z 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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these  do  not  take  infinite  values^  notwithstanding  the  attracted 
particle  is  contiguous  to  particles  of  the  attracting  mass. 

Although  the  potential  is  a  term  hy  which  the  general  in- 
tegral given  in  (102)  is  called^  yet  the  name  is  specially  applied 
to  the  particular  form  in  (104)  and  (108)  where  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  :  for  this  is 
the  law  of  gravitation^  as  also  the  law  according  to  which  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  forces  act. 

Thus  tie  potential  is  the  sum  of  every  mass-element  of  the 
attracting  mass  divided  hy  its  distance  &om  the  attracted  par- 
ticle. 

As  the  potential  is  expressed  by  a  sum  or  by  an  integral^  it  is 
evident  that  the  potential  of  a  mass  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials 
of  the  parts  of  which  that  mass  is  composed. 

The  name  of  ''  Potential-ftmction''  was  given  to  v  by  Gteorge 
Ghreen^  in  his  most  remarkable  ^'  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Ma- 
thematical Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electriciiy  and  Mag- 
netism/' which  was  published  at  Nottingham  in  1828.  But  the 
abridged  name  ''  Potential^'  was  given  by  Gauss  in  his  memoir 
''  On  General  Propositions  relating  to  Attractive  and  Repulsive 
Forces  varying  inversely  as  the  Square  of  the  Distance/'  which  is 
printed  in  '^  Resultate  aus  den  Beobachtungen  des  Magnetischen 
Vereins  im  Jahre  1839." 

2I8.3  The  potential  is  of  so  great  importance  not  only  in  the 
theory  of  attractions  but  also  in  dynamics^  hydromechanics^ 
electricity^  magnetism,  and  heat,  that  before  we  determine  its 
value  in  particular  cases  it  is  desirable  to  consider  its  meaning 
from  two  points  of  view. 

As  it  is  the  sum  of  every  mass-element  of  the  attracting  mass 
divided  by  its  distance  from  the  attracted  particle,  it  is  a  func- 
tion independent  of  any  particular  system  of  coordinates  to 
which  the  particle  and  the  attracting  mass  may  be  referred. 
Its  value  depends  indeed  on  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle, 
and  varies  as  that  place  varies ;  but  it  is  independent  of  the 
mode  of  determining  that  place. 

It  has  however  the  following  important  physical  meaning : 
We  estimate  work,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain  at  length,  by  the 
product  of  pressure  and  the  distance  through  which  the  pressure 
has  acted  estimated  along  the  action-line  of  the  pressure.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  weight,  =  mg,  is  raised  through  a  vertical 
distance  equal  to  h,  the  work  which  has  been  spent  on  the  lifting 
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that  body^  and  is  due^  as  we  say^  to  its  change  of  place^ 
is  mgh;  and  the  work  which  wojild  be  recovered^  if  the  body 
were  replaced  in  its  former  position^  is  also  mgh.  Now  potential 
is  the  particular  form  which  the  work  of  an  unit-particle  takes^ 
when  it  is  under  the  attraction  of  one  or  more  other  par- 
ticles. For  suppose  an  unit-particle  to  have  eome  fix>m  an  in- 
finite distance  under  the  attraction  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  m', 
and  where  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance^  so  that  the  attraction  on  the  unit-particle  at  that 
distance  is  zero ;  then  if  w  is  the  work  when  the  particle  is  at 
the  distance  r,  and  dyr  is  the  increment  of  work  due  tOj  or  ob- 
tained by  its  passage  over^  the  space  dr, 

ft 
.••       w  =  ^;  (109) 

so  that  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle  divided  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  unit-particle  from  the  place  of  the  attracting  particle 
is  the  work  of  the  unit-particle  acquired  in  moving  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  a  point  at  a  distance  r  from  the  attracting 
particle.  And  as  a  similar  result  is  true  for  an  unit-particle 
under  the  attraction  of  many  particles^  and  as  the  whole  work 
of  the  unit  particle  is  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  works^  so 

the  whole  work  =  a.^^  =JJJE±^.  („o) 

the  latter  or  former  being  taken  according  as  the  attracting 
mass  is  a  continuous  body^  or  is  composed  of  separate  particles. 
But  as  the  right-hand  member  of  (1 10)  is  the  potential  as  defined 
by  (104)^  the  potential  is  the  whole  work  obtained  by  an  unit- 
particle  in  its  passage  from  infinity  to  a  point  at  a  distance  r, 
under  the  attraction  of  the  several  particles  of  the  attracting 
body.    This  is  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  potential. 

219.3  "^^  component  along  any  line  of  the  resultant  attrac- 
tion of  the  attracting  mass  on  m  at  {a,  p,  y)  may  thus  be 
found. 

Suppose  {a,  /3^  y)  to  be  a  point  on  a  curve  or  other  line^  of 
which  e29  is  a  length-element^  so  that  the  direction-cosines  of  ds 

*^  ^'  ^'  ^'  *^®^  ^^®  component  along  ds  of  the  resultant 
attaiaction  is 
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=  -g;  (...) 

SO  that  the  force  of  attraction  which  acts  in  the  line  ds  varies 
dv 
ds 

Hence  if  r  is  the  resultant  attraction^  and  0  is  the  angle  be- 
tween its  action-line  and  ds, 

dv 


RCOS»  =— 1»  -=-, 

as 

RCOS  6  ds  =— «f(Vi— Vo). 

And  if  the  integration  is  carried  through  a  closed  ring^  then 


V,  =  Vo,  and 


/ 


RCOS^A  =  0. 


The  axial-components  are  evidently  particular  cases  of  (HI). 
If  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle^  in  reference  to  a  system  of 
polar  coordinates  in  space^  is  (r,  0,  (f)),  then  the  components  of 
attraction  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  plane^  along  the  radius 
vector,  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector,  the  action-lines  of 
both  these  last  components  being  in  the  meridian  plane,  are  re- 
spectively 

If  the  attracting  mass  is  a  plane  wire  or  a  plane  plate,  and  the 
attracted  particle  is  in  that  plane,  and  the  place  of  it  is  (r,  0)  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates,  then  the  radial  and 
transversal  components  of  the  attraction  are  respectively 

-(£).     -tO-  <"»> 

Before  I  enter  on  the  investigation  of  other  general  properties 
of  the  potential,  and  especially  of  the  geometrical  interpretation 
of  it,  I  will  determine  its  value  in  some  particular  cases,  and 
derive  &om  them  the  corresponding  components  of  attraction. 

220.3  ^^  potential  of  a  thin  straight  rod  on  an  external 
particle. 

Let  0)  and  p  be  respectively  tlie  area  of  the  transverse  section 
PRICE,  VOL.  III.  q  q 
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and  the  density  of  the  rod.  Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle 
m  be  (a,  /3) ;  the  extremity  of  the  rod  being  the  orig^n^  and  the 
axis  of  a:  lying  along  the  rod^  whose  length  =  a.    Then 


.  0.  +  (a?-a)'}* 

=  ottlog  ^— ^^ /-^ 

-a  +  (/3«+a«)* 


X  = 


which  are  the  same  results  as  those  found  in  Art.  185. 

221.3  The  potential  of  a  thin  homogeneous  spherical  shell. 

Let  p  =  the  density,  t  =  the  thickness,  a  =  the  radius  of  the 
shell ;  let  (0,  0,  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle.  Then 
if  the  centre  of  the  shell  is  the  origin, 

iBdOd<t> 


.  r*'  T'        sm 
=  pTa*        /   


2irpTa 


(a«  — 2aycosd  +  y*)* 
[(a«— 2aycos^  +  y")*]  -  (114) 

Now  this  radical  takes  different  forms  according  as  the  attracted 
particle  is  within,  or  is  external  to,  the  shell. 

If  the  particle  is  within  the  shell,  y  is  less  than  a ;  and 

v==  — ^  {a4.y-(a-y)} 

=  ^TTpra.  (115) 

If  the  particle  is  outside  the  shell,  y  is  greater  than  a ;  and 

^tlPI^.  (116) 

y 

In  the  former  case  :=-  =  0  :  and  the  shell  exerts  no  attraction 
dy 

on  a  particle  within  it. 

In  the  latter  case       z  =  — ^ 

urn 

if  the  mass  of  the  shell  =  m  ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on 
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the  external  particle  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre. 

If  the  shell  is  not  thin^  but  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  shells  whose  radii  are  a  and  cf  respectivelyj  the  poten« 
tials  are  thus  found. 

If  the  attracted  particle  is  in  the  shelly  and  at  a  distance  y 
from  the  centre^  v  consists  of  two  integrals ;  one  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  matter  outside  the  concentric  sphere  which  passes 
through  m,  and  the  other  to  the  matter  within  that  sphere. 
Consequently^  since  v  =  0,  when  a^yz=a',  that  is,  when  there 
is  no  attracting  matter, 

6y 

2irpy'       ^vpa'^  /it^\ 

=  2^pa^--^--t-.  (117) 

And  if  the  particle  is  outside  the  shell. 


=  4wp/  at 

Jy 


t*da 


y  Ja- 


Y 

=  ll^(a»-a'«)=— ,  (118) 

since  v  =  0,  when  a  =  a\  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  at- 
tracting matter. 

Consequently  if  the  attracting  body  be  a  full  homogeneous 
sphere,  then  a'=  0 ;  and  for  an  internal  particle 

2Trpy* 
v  =  2wpa' p-; 

and  for  an  external  particle, 

_^  4irpfl»  _  2L 

As  both  these  expressions  g^ve  the  same  value  for  v  when 
y  =  a,  that  is,  when  m  is  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  shell, 
V  undergoes  no  discontinuity  at  that  point. 

222.]  The  potential  of  a  sphere  composed  of  concentric  spheri- 
cal shellsi  the  density  of  each  being  a  function  of  its  radius. 

Of  the  shell  of  which  the  radius  is  /,  and  the  thickness  is  dr, 
let  the  density  be/*(r) :  then  we  have  two  cases  according  as  the 
particle  is  outside  the  sphere,  or  is  within  it. 

K  the  particle  is  outside  the  sphere,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  s  y,  and  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
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Jo  Jo  Jo     (r«— 2ryoostf+y*)* 

whereby  the  potential  may  be  founds  when  /(r)  is  given.    If 
X  =s  the  mass  of  the  sphere^ 

4  w  /  rY{r)dr  =  M ;    so  that 

M 

v=  — ; 

y 

and  consequently  the  potential  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle^ 
whose  mass  is  m^  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  particle  is  inside  the  sphere,  so  that  y  is  less  than  a, 
then  the  integral  given  in  (1 19)^  and  which  expresses  the  poten- 
tial, must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  will 
correspond  to  the  shell  on  the  interior  sur&ce  of  which  the 
attracted  particle  is,  and  the  latter  to  the  sphere  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  attracted  particle  is  :  so  that 

JyJo  (y*— 2yrco8tf+r")*  Jo  Jo  (y«  — 2yrcos^H-r*)* 

= 4  TT  /  r/W  *■  +  —  /  '••/W  ^ ;  (1 20) 

Jy  y  Jq 

and  this  is  the  required  potential. 

If  we  take  the  y-differential,  according  to  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  Art.  96,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  we  have 

/dy\      4w«»  Ty  ,^«,x 

and  because  4ir  /    T^f{f)d/r  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere  whose 

radius  is  y,  it  follows  that  the  shell  lying  outside  that  sphere 
exercises  no  effect  on  the  attracted  particle. 

228.3  The  potential  of  a  body  of  finite  dimensions  on  a  particle 
at  a  very  great  distance.  « 

Let  us  suppose  the  attracting  mass  to  be  a  continuous  body, 
and  M  to  be  its  mass.  Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  its  centre  of 
mass ;  so  that 

1 1 1  pwdxdydz  =  IJJpydxdydz  =  1 1 1  pzdxdydz^^O.  (122) 
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Also  let  U8  so  far  anticipate  what  will  be  proved  hereafter  as  to 
asstune  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  coordinate-axes  such  that 
with  reference  to  them 

JJJpyzdxdydz^     1 1  pzxdxdydz^  1 1 1  pxydxdydz^^  0,  (123) 

and  let  the  attracting  body  be  referred  to  this  system ;  also  let 
(^*  Pf  y)  ^  the  place  of  m  the  attracted  particle.    Let 

so  that  0-  is  very  large  in  comparison  of  the  distance  of  any  mass- 
element  of  the  attracting  body  from  the  origin.     Then 

where        r»  =  (a-a?)«  +  0-y)*  +  {y-zy 

=  o*  +  i8*  +  y*-2(aa?-f  )9y  +  y^)+iP*+y*  +  ^* 

=  o-*— 2(oiP-f  ^>  +  yi?)-f  a?«-fy*  +  :?*.  (124) 

Therefore  expanding  by  the  binomial  theoremi 

1^1      aar-fffy-fyg      3(aa?-f  ^y+y^)'-(^'-fy'4-g')g'      ,^26^ 

omitting  terms  involving  in  the  denominator  higher  powers  of  o- ; 

so  that 

v==  fffp\^  I  ^^■♦•^y-^-y^  I  3(a^-H/3y-fyi^)'-(^'-hy'-h^')<r'l 

dxdydz.  (126) 
Now  of  the  several  definite  integrals  which  this  expression 

contains^  the  first  =  — t    because   I  j  Ipdxdydz  =  m;   those 

corresponding  to  the  second  term  in  the  expression  vanish  by 
reason  of  (122);  of  those  in  the  third  term  some  vanish  by 
reason  of  (123)^  and  we  have  ultimately^ 

(^a^^fi*  +  2y*)z*}dxdydz.  (127) 
To  abridge  this  expression  let 

A  =zjjj  p{y*+z*)dxdydz, 
^^jJJp{z^-\'X^)dxd]/dz,   \  (128) 

c  ^jjjp{x*-\'f)dxdydz',^ 
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where  a,  b,  c  express  the  sums  of  the  products  of  each  mass- 
element  of  the  attracting  body  and  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  axes  of  x^  y^  z  respectively ;  and  substitutmg  these  in 
(127)  we  have 

V  =  —  +  -^,{(B  +  C-2A)o«+(c  +  A-2B)/3'  +  (A  +  B«2c)y«};  (129) 

and  this  is  the  required  value  to  the  stated  degree  of  approxi- 
mation. 

If  we  neglect  the  whole  second  term^ 

v  =  ^;  (130) 

and  the  potential  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  attract- 
ing body  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre  of  mass ; 
and  thus  if  b  is  the  resultant  attraction,  by  (1 1 1), 

rfv 

an 

Hence  we  have  the  following  very  important  theorem  : 

The  attraction  of  a  body  or  of  a  material  system  on  a  particle 
at  a  distance  from  its  centre  of  mass^  which  is  very  great  in  com- 
parison of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  body^  is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  whole  attracting  mass  were  condensed  into  a 
particle  at  its  mass-centre. 

Also  as  m  may  be  a  mass-element  of  a  finite  body  m^^  and  as 
this  theorem  will  be  true  for  every  mass-element^  so  we  have  the 
following  theorem : 

Two  bodies  or  material  systems^  of  which  the  linear  dimen- 
sions are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  distance  between  their 
mass^centres,  attract  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
mass  of  each  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  mass-centre. 

Thud  as  each  heavenly  body  consists  of  attracting  particles^ 
and  the  linear  dimensions  of  these  bodies  are  small  in  comparison 
of  their  distances  from  each  other,  they  attract  each  other  ap- 
proximately as  if  the  mass  of  each  were  condensed  into  a  particle 
at  its  mass-centre.  Consequently  in  the  investigation  of  the 
motion  of  any  one  of  these  bodies^  we  may  consider  it  to  be 
under  the  attraction  of  many  particles^  each  attracting  as  its 
mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  mass- 
centre  of  the  attracted  body. 
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Theorems  Bimilar  to  these  have  already  been  demonstrated  of 
spheres^  whatever  is  the  distance  between  their  centres ;  so  that 
what  is  approximately  true  of  bodies  of  any  form^  the  mass-centres 
of  which  are  at  a  very  great  distance  apart^  is  true  of  two  spheres, 
whatever  is  the  distance  between  their  centres.  This  result  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  process  of  investigation ;  for 
in  spheres,  by  reason  of  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  their 
matter,  a  =  b  =  c,  and  all  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  v, 
except  the  first,  vanish. 

224.3  Returning  to  the  general  value  in  (129),  and  taking  in 
all  the  terms,  we  may,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  com- 
ponents of  attraction,  express  it  as  follows : 

M 

-  -I 1- 

2(7 


v  = 


+  ^^'^?^  +  i{(A-B))8'  +  (A-c)y'};  (132) 


2<r' 


««'%!i!^(B  +  0-2A)  + 


Y=— ^  + 


umy 


2cr' 
3m  fi 

3my 

~2^ 


(c-|-a-.2b)  + 
(a+b-2c)  + 


I5ma 

2(7^ 

15^/3 
2ir' 

15my 
2  a' 


{(A-B)/3«+(A-c)y«};(133) 
{(B-C)y^  +  (B-A)a^};(134) 
{(C-A)a«+(C-B)/3«};(135) 


which  are  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  the  Hiass  u 
on  m.  If  we  are  investigating  the  action  of  m  on  m,  these  must 
be  taken  with  negative  signs,  as  m  tends  to  draw  m  towards  the 
origin. 

In  reference  to  these  expressions,  the  first  terms  are  evidently 
the  axial-components  of  a  central  force,  whose  centre,  that  is,  the 
point  in  which  the  force  originates,  is  the  origin;  and  con- 
sequently, as  regards  rotatory  motion,  this  force  has  no  efiect : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  other  terms  of  the  expressions, 
inasmuch  as  the  corresponding  coefiicients  are  generally  not 
equal :  and  if  L,  m,  n  are  the  axial-components  of  the  resulting 
couple,  then  by  (104),  Art.  68, 


L  =  Z)3— Yy  =  — 


(b-c); 


xy 


N  =  TO  — X^  = 


-za  = -^(c-a); 


3ma/3 


(a-b). 


(136) 
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These  results  will  be  of  considerable  use  hereafter^  when  we  come 
to  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  body  about  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  its  mass-centre. 

225.]  The  potential  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  Be  the  origin,  and  (o,  ft  y)  the 
place  of  m  the  attracted  particle.     Then 

T^fff PJ^y± -;  (137) 

JJJ  {(a-;r)«  +  0^y)'  +  (y.-^)«}*' 

the  range  of  int^ration  being  the  space  included  within  the 
ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

X*         If*  «• 

For  the  evaluation  of  this  triple  integral,  I  propose  to  take 
the  method  explained  in  Art.  283,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 
and  to  determine  it,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  by  Dirichlet's  process 
of  a  discontinuous  function. 

Taking  the  discontinuous  function  given  in  (68)  Art.  283, 
Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  we  have 

'  sin  ^  cos  kt 


2  r*sk 

•nJQ 


dt=zl,  when  k  is  less  than  1 ;        I     /1  qq\ 
=  0,  when  i  is  greater  than  1.  J 

CS^  f/^  z* 

Also  since  -r  +  4r  +  -r  ^^  ^ess  than,  or  greater  than  1,  ac- 

cording  as  (^,  ^,  z)  is  within  or  without  the  ellipsoid, 

-  /     — --cos(—  +  — -  +  —)tdt  =  1,  or  =  0, 

according  as  (ar,  y,  z)  is  within  or  without  the  ellipsoid  which  is 
given  in  (138). 

To  abridge  the  expression  let 

(a-ar)*  +  (/3-y)»  +  (y-;^)*  =  f*V;  (140) 

then  we  may  express  v  in  the  following  form  : 

the  limits  of  integration  having  been  extended  to  00  and  to  —00, 
and  thus  being  constant,  so  that  the  order,  in  which  the  several 
integrations  may  be  effected,  is  indifferent. 

And  V  can  be  expressed  in  another  form  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  our  present  purpose ; 
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V  =  the  real  part 

of^rrrr— «^^'^'^'^— ^^'-  (142) 

We  mast  however  replace  -  by  a  definite  int^^,  which  will 
give  an  expression  of  a  more  convenient  form. 
By  (280)  Art.  129,  Vol  H  (Integral  Calculus), 

J»  2 

Let  X*  be  replaced  by  —  -/— lo'#;  then  we  have 


i^(-i)*r 


.'.     V  =  the  real  part 

of  ?^(-i)*rrr  r  r«™^(^-^^)'^--vw--i^j^; 

ir»  •'•    •A)         ^  ** 

where  i  =  the  triple  int^^l  which  includes  the  a?-  jr-  -z:-inte- 

grations. 

Now  for  the  ar-integral  we  have  by  Art.  138,  Vol.  II  (Integral 
Calculus), 


•/-/^^    "^  ^       *^  =  (-l)V*4-r^^-'"«^^ 


(-l)*(«**+0*''"' 

and  similar  values  are  true  for  the  y-  and  the  ;7-integral8;  so 
w*     a4<?tf        ^  «*'+<     *•'+'     *■'+<  / 

^"^(-0*    {(^•*+0(«'*+0(^**+0}* 

Consequently  v  is  the  ]%al  part  of 

The  variables  «  and  t  are  thus  far  unconnected ;  let  us  suppose 
sm  =  t,  where  a>  is  a  new  variable  dependent  on  u  and  inde- 
pendent of  t :  then  ,  , 

//*  = :     and 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  R  r 
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so  that  y  is  the  real  part 
of  2pab^r  r^  e^^^dtd^ ^ 

/.     y:sz^2paic       /     -— r,"    (147) 

•^    ^       ^'      {(^•  +  »)(J«  +  «)(c>  +  a))}*      ^       ^ 

where  >(  is  a  function  of  a,  fi,  y  and  <a,  by  reason  of  (144). 

This  is  the  potential  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  a  particle 
at  (a,  p,  y)  whether  the  place  of  it  is  within  or  without  the 
dlipsoid. 

For  the  components  of  attraction^  as  ^  is  a  Amotion  of  a,  we  have 

/^V\  .        I    r*/'*sin^  cos  ktdtdfA  .^^. 

(-=-)  =  — 4poflic/    /     — .;   (148) 

'<da^  '^         .'0  ^      t    («»  +  »)  {(a«  +  CD)(i«+a))((?«  +  «)}*  ^ 

with  similar  values  of  (  j^)  and  ( j-)  • 

Now  if  (a,  p,  y)  is  within  the  ellipsoid^  i  is  evidently  less 
than  1 ;  and  consequently, 


therefore 


Jo    -T' 


COB  itdt  =  -; 


=  — f«f-7-)  =  2irp«»ofl4<?/ :;  (149) 

^^a^  '^0  (fl«-f»){(a«-f«)(i*  +  a))(c«  +  «)}* 

-y-\^2Tf  pmBahc  I  ; 1;  (150) 

dfi^         ^    "^     Jo  (J«H.tt)){(tf«  +  6»)(i»  +  a))(^*  +  a))}*  ^       ^ 

=  ^m(-=-\  =  2Trpmyabcl  ; : ;  (151) 

\dy^          '^           ^0  (c*-|-a)){(a«  +  a))(i*+»)(c«  +  «)}*  ' 

which  are  the  values  already  found  by  the  direct  process. 
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o*       3^       y* 
If  (a,  ft  y)  is  without  the  ellipsoid,  so  that  — j  +  7,  +  -^  is 

HOC 

greater  than  1,  let  a  be  the  greatest  root  of  the  cubic 


then  as  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  decreases  as  a» 
increases,  so  is  the  quantity  less  than  1  for  all  values  of  a>  from 
30  to  o  j  and  consequently  for  all  these  values  of  o),  i  is  less  than 
1,  and  for  other  values  k  is  greater  than  1.  Hence  if  we 
confine  <o  within  the  limits  for  which  k  is  less  than  1,  we 
have,  as  before, 

sin  ^  cos  ^/  ,,       TT 
at  =i  -] 


f 


^0  t  2 

and  accordingly  for  an  external  particle, 

^»a^  Jq  (a»  +  0))  {(«•  +  0))  (i«  +  o))  (c«  +  o))}* 

z  r  ^^ 

X  =  27rpffiiaaoc  / ~^  i 

^a  {a^  +  0))  {(a»  +  »)  (i*  +  »)  (<?''  4  w)}* 

and  if  in  this  quantity  we  replace  »  by  a>  +  a,  and  put 

a»  +  o  =  tf'%         **-|-o  =  i'»,         c«  +  o  =  (?'S  (163) 

X  =  2-npmaaAe  I    ; :  •  (154) 

Jo    (a'»+a»){(a'«+a))(*'«-f»)(c'«  +  »)}* 

Similarly, 

Y  =  2vpmBaie  I -,;  (165) 

'^    "^       Jo    (d'«+«){(«'*  +  a)) (*''  +  «>)  (<<•  +  «)}* 

-.  (156) 

.    ((/«  +  «){(a'«  +  a))(i'« +  «)((<«  +  «)}* 

These  quantities  which  contain  only  single  definite  integrals 
give  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous 
ellipsoid  on  an  external  particle;  they  are  of  the  same  form  as 
(63),  (64),  (65)  which  assign  the  components  of  attraction  of  a 
homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle. 

From  (162)  and  (153)  it  is  evident  that  a',  i',  (f  are  the 
principal  semi-axes  of  the  surface  concentric  and  confocal  with 
the  given  ellipsoid,  and  the  value  of  o)  which  we  have  chosen 
shews  that  they  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  a  concentric  and 
confocal  ellipsoid  which  passes  through  (a,  /3,  y). 

226.3  From  these  values  of  the  components  of  attraction  the 
following  theorems  are  deduced : 

R  r  a 
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I.  If  in  (149),  (160),  (151)  a,  i,  c  are  replaced  by  ka.kb,  ke 
respectiyely,  and  »  is  replaced  by  il*a>,  x,  y,  z  are  unchanged. 
Thus  the  homogeneous  shell  contained  between  two  similar 
concentric  and  similarly-placed  ellipsoids  has  no  attraction  on 
a  particle  placed  within  the  smaller  surface.  This  \b  Newton's 
theorem. 

For  such  a  sheU  (£)  =  (^)  =  (^)  =  0;  consequently 

the  potential  has  the  same  value  for  all  points  within  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell. 

II.  Let  x',  y^,  z'  be  the  components  of  attraction  of  a  homo- 
geneous ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  a^^  b\  ^  on  a  particle  m 
situated  at  (a',  ^^  y)  within  the  ellipsoid;  then  by  (149), 

x'=  2'npma'a^V(f  I   '■ —  ; 

Jo  (a'«  +  «)  {(«'«  +  «)(*'« +«)((<«  +  a))}* 

but  by  (154)  if  x  is  the  ^-component  of  attraction  of  a  homo- 
geneous concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid  on  an  equal  particle  at 
(a>  A  y), 

X  =  2'irpmaaoc  / : 

Jo    (a'«  +  »){(a'«+CD)(4'«  +  «)((?'«  +  a))}* 

X         aadc  ^       ' 

Let  (o',  /S',  -/)  on  the  ellipsoid  (a,  4,  (?)  be  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  (a,  /3,  y)  on  the  ellipsoid  (a\  Vy  (f) ;  so  that 

o'         a 


a    ■"  a" 


then  ^  =  lf^  (^^^^ 

.    .,    ,  Y'        (fa'  z'        a'b'  ,       , 

similarly  —  = ;  —  =  — 7-;  (159) 

^  X         ca  z         ab  ^       ' 

and  these  three  equations  constitute  Ivory's  theorem. 

III.  Maclaurin's  theorem  follows  immediately  from  the  ex- 
pressions given  in  (154),  (155),  (156). 

Let  £  and  e'  be  the  two  homogeneous  concentric  and  confocal 
ellipsoids  which  attract  m  at  (a,  /3,  y) ;  and  let  x,  Y,  z,  x'',  y',  1! 
be  the  respective  components  of  attraction;  let  a„  i^,  c^  be  the 
principal  semi-axes  of  the  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid 
passing  through  (a,  )3,  y) :  then 

x  =  ^mpmoLobc  I    

^0  (a,*+< 


(a,«+»){(at'  +  a»)(4i*  +  a))(c,«  +  a))}*' 
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x'=  2'npmaa'Vc    I ; 

•^0    (ai'  +  a)){(ai«  +  a))(V+a))(Ci«  +  a))}* 

if  M  and  m^  are  the  masses  of  the  two  ellipsoids.  Thus  the 
ellipsoids  attract  the  external  particle  with  forces  proportional 
to  their  masses^  and  along  the  same  line  of  action. 

lY.  Hence  also  the  attractions  on  an  external  particle  of 
two  homogeneous  ellipsoidal  shells^  the  external  bounding  sur- 
faces of  which  are  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoids^  and  the 
internal  surfaces  of  which  are  ellipsoids  concentric^  similar  and 
similarly-placed  to  the  external  surfaces  respectively^  and  the 
thicknesses  along  the  same  axis  are  as  the  axes  of  the  external 
surfiEK^es^  are  as  the  masses  of  the  shells^  and  have  the  same 
action-line. 

As  this  theorem  is  true  for  shells  of  any  thickness^  it  is  also 
true  when  the  shells  are  iufinitesimally  thin. 

v.  If  V  and  V  are  the  potentials  of  e  and  if  with  respect  to 
an  external  particle^ 

—  =  — •  (161) 

MM  ^         ^ 

227.3  "^^  potential  and  attraction  of  ellipsoidal  shells. 

By  an  ellipsoidal  shell  we  mean  a  shell  of  which  the  thickness 
is  infinitesimally  small,  and  the  bounding  surfaces  are  two 
similar,  similarly  placed,  and  concentric  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

Consequently  if  a,  b,  e  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  the 
interior  surface,  and  ia,  tb,  he,  of.  the  exterior  surface,  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axes 
are  severally  {k—  1)  a,  (yfc—  1)  i,  (i—  1)  c,  and  are  proportional  to 
the  corresponding  axes  respectively ; 

471- 

also  the  volume  of  the  shell  =  —  (>fe»—  VjoAc.        (162) 

Now  the  potentials  of  two  thin  ellipsoidal  shells  on  an  external 
particle  are  to  one  another  as  the  masses. 

In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  may  deduce  it 
from  theorem  IV.  of  the  preceding  Article ;  for  as  the  attrac- 
tions of  such  shells  on  an  external  particle  in  all  directions  are 
as  the  masses  of  the  shells,  so  must  also  the  potentials  of  the 
two  be  equal. 

The  following  however  is  a  proof,  independent  of  the  preceding 
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calculation  of  the  potential  of  the  homogeneous  ellipsoid  in  an 
external  particle. 

Let  {a,  ^y  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  m ;  aud 
through  it  let  an  ellipsoidal  surface  e,  be  described  concentric 
and  confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  B  of  the  shell :  and  also 
let  a  similar^  similarly  situated  and  concentric  ellipsoid  be  de- 
scribed within  the  former,  and  infiniteeimallj  near  to  it,  so  that 
a  shell  is  formed  on  the  exterior  surface  of  which  m  is. 

Let  a^,  boj  0^  be  the  principal  semi-axes  of  Bp ;  and  let  p, 
(^o^^o^^o)  be  any  point  on  b^.  To  (^o.^o^^o)  let  the  corre- 
sponding point  p  {x,  y, ;?)  on  B  be  taken ;  so  that 

a        a^  b       b^  c        c^ 

ahc  a^b^c^  ^       ^ 

To  the  place  q  (a,  p,  y)  of  the  attracted  particle  let  the  corre- 
sponding point  Q'(a',  )3',  yO  be  taken  on  b;  then  by  reason  of 
(80)  Art.  209,  pq  =  P^q'; 

.      J_  dxdydz  _        I        dx^ dy^  dz^ . 

'  '     abc       pq  a^b^c^        Po  q'      '  ' 

and  summing  these  expressions  so  as  to  include  the  whole  shells, 
for  these  are  corresponding  spaces, 

and  as  the  volumes  of  the  shells  vary  as  the  product  of  the 
principal  semi-axes,  this  equation  shews  that  the  potential  of 
the  inner  shell  on  the  particle  ;»  at  q  which  is  exterior  to  it, 
has  to  the  potential  of  the  exterior  sfa^U  on  the  particle  m 
at  q'  which  is  interior  to  it,  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the 
shells. 

Now  the  potential  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  a  particle  within 
it  is  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  particle,  and  is  consequently 
constant.  Let  v^  be  the  potential  of  Bq  on  an  internal  particle 
m ;  and  let  v  be  the  potential  of  b  on  the  external  particle  m  at 
(a,  /3,  y):  then  from  (165)  if  m  and  m^  are  the  masses  of  the 
shells,  Y         -. 

J  =  £-  066) 

Also  let  there  be  another  ellipsoidal  shell  e^,  of  which  the 
outer  surface  is  concentric  and  confocal  with  the  outer  surface 
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of  E,  and  to  which  m  at  (a,  /3,  y)  is  also  external ;  let  m'  be  its 
mass^  and  v^  its  potential ;  then 

-,  =  -;  (167) 

•••  -J  =  ^;  (168) 

that  is^  the  potentials  of  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal 
shells  on  an  external  particle  are  to  one  another  as  their  masses. 

Hence  also  if  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal  shells 
attract  a  particle  my  which  is  external  to  both^  the  components 
of  the  attraction  along  any  line  vary  as  the  masses  of.  the 
shells;  and  the  shells  also  attract  the  particle  along  the  same 
action-line. 

228.]  The  action-line  of  the  attraction  may  thus  be  deter- 
mined. Since  To  ^^^  Mo  are  the  same  for  all  positions  of  m  on 
the  surface  of  Eo,  v  by  reason  of  (166)  is  also  constant  for  all 
these  positions  of  m'y  consequently  as  7»  is  shifted  from  one 
place  to  another  on  this  surface  there  is  no  change  in  the  value 

of  V ;  that  is^  for  such  a  displacement  -^^  =  0 ;   and  therefore 

there  is  no  action  of  attraction  along  the  surface^  and  the  action 
is  wholly  normal  to  it.  And  therefore  if  through  the  place  of 
the  attracted  particle  an  ellipsoid  is  described  concentric  and 
confocal  with  the  exterior  surfiEU^  of  the  attracting  shelly  the 
action-line  of  the  attraction  is  normal  to  this  ellipsoid. 

Hence  also  if  a  conical  surface  is  described  having  its  vertex 
at  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  and  enveloping  the  ellip- 
soid^ the  internal  axis  of  the  cone  is  the  action-line  of  the 
resultant  attraction  of  the  shell.  *  St«iner  has  given  a  geome- 
trical proof  of  this  theorem.     See  Crelle,  Vol.  XII.  p.  141 , 

229.]  The  amount  of  attraction  of  an  eUipsoidal  shell  on  an 
external  particle  m  may  thus  be  found. 

Let  the  ellipsoid  il  in  Art.  227  be  that  on  the  external  surface 
of  which  m  lies.  Then  if  wc  can  determine  the  attraction  of  the 
shell  corresponding  to  e'  on  f»^  we  can  by  means  of  (168)  deduce 
that  of  the  shell  corresponding  to  e. 

Let  o  be  the  position  of  m  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
shelly  a  section  of  which  by  a  plane  through  the  normal  oa  and 
the  centre  c  is  delineated  in  fig.  84 :  then  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  shell  is^  as  just  now  shewn^  the 
line  oo.     Let  a  series  of  very  small  solid  angles  originate  at  o  : 
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and  let  that  one  of  which  the  section  is  opj//q  intercept  an 
area  a>  of  a  spherical  surface  described  from  o  as  a  centre  with 
the  radius  =  unity :  so  that  the  area  intercepted  at  a  distance 
r  =  cor* :  now  the  volume  of  eac^i  of  the  mass-elements  of  the 
shell  thus  intercepted  and  at  a  distance  r  from  o  =•  piar^dr  \ 
and  therefore  its  attraction  on  m  =zmpoydr;  and  therefore  the 
attraction  of  of  Q  on  m  =  mp(axoT,  and  the  attraction  o(  pp^q^q 
ono=mp<ax  pp' :  but  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  surfaces 
OP  ^pp'  \  therefore  the  attraction  on  m  of  the  part  of  the  shell 
intercepted  by  the  cone  ca  in  the  direction  op ^ImpiA x op  ;  and 
therefore  the  attraction  in  the  direction  OG 
=  2m/)<i»opco8POG 

=:  2mp<oon  =  2mpa>r^  (16^) 

if  r  is  the  normal  thickness  of  the  shell.  And  since  the  surface 
of  a  hemisphere,  whose  radius  =  unity,  is  2  ir,  therefore 

the  attraction  of  the  whole  shell  =:  ^irmpry  (^^0) 

and  thus  varies  as  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 

This  theorem  deserves  a  passing  remark.  Km  is  inside  the 
shell,  the  resultant  attraction  is  zero  ;  if  it  is  outside,  and  on  or 
very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  shell,  the  attraction = 4  ir  mpr ;  so 
that  on  passing  through  the  attracting  matter  of  the  shell,  the 
attraction  suddenly  and  discontinuously  changes  its  value.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  value  of  the  attraction  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plate  of  infinite  area,  whether  that  area  be  square 
or  circular,  see  Arts.  192,  200,  and  whatever  is  the  distance  of 
the  particle  &om  the  plate. 

If  in  fig.  84  cm  =  r,  mo=zdr;  and  p  is  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  o, 

i=f  <■") 

but  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 

dr  ^  da  ^  db  ^  dc 

r   "^  a    ^    b   '^    c  '  ^       ^ 

therefore  the  attraction  of  {he  shell,  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  OG,  ^  ^vmpp 


a 

Now  if  the  equation  to  the  exterior  surface  is 
ir»       v^       z^ 


(173) 


a*        b 


c^ 
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then,  -T  =  -:+Tr+-7J     •        -H 

/?•        a*       i*       c*  ^ 

and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  are 

px  PI  pz^ 

therefore  if  x^,  y,  z'  are  the  components  of  the  attraction  of 
the  shell  on  m,  placed  at  the  point  {x,  y,  z),  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes, 

.      ^Tsmpp^xda^    ^_  ^ir/npp^ydb  ^            ^irmpp^zde^ 
r=         -        ,  r-         y^        ,    zr- ^^        ,  (174) 

and  if  B  is  the  resultant  attraction, 

U  =  l^^^.  (175) 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  a  particle  on  its 
surface  varies  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  shell 
on  its  tangent  plane  at  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle.  And 
the  attraction  is  the  greatest  when  the  particle  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  principal  semi-axis,  and  is  least  when  the 
particle  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  shortest  principal  semi-axis. 

Also  the  shell  equally  attracts  all  equal  particles  placed  at 
points  on  the  exterior  surface  the  tangent  planes  at  which  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre.  Thus  at  all  points  on  the 
curve  of  double  curvature  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  two 
ellipsoids  ,         ,         , 

^.  ■»■  J.  +  ^.  -  '' 

ay«  y«  Z*  1 

and h  4 — I =  -5-1 

a*  ^  b*  ^  c*        k* 

m  is  equally  attracted  by  the  ellipsoidal  shell. 

Hereby  we  are  led  to  the  determination  of  the  attraction  of 
an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  an  external  particle  m. 

Through  (a,  /3,  y)  the  place  of  m  let  there  be  described  an 
ellipsoid  e,,  whose  principal  semi-axes  are  a^,  b^,  c^,  concentric 
and  confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  b  of  the  ellipsoidal  shell; 
and  let  there  be  described  within  this  ellipsoid  a  concentric, 
similar,  and  similarly  situated  ellipsoid,  of  such  a  thickness  da^ 
at  the  extremity  of  the  semi-axis  ^ «,  that 

then  m  is  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell.    And  by  the 
PBICB,  VOL.  ni.  s  s 
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concluding  paragraph  of  Art.  227,  if  Xo  and  x  are  the  a?-com- 

ponents  of  the  attractions  on  m  of  the  shells  whose  external 
surfaces  are  respectively  Bp  and  b, 

x=  — 7 — Xo.  (177) 

ao  ^0  <?o 

Consequently  replacing  x,  by  its  value  which  is  given  in  (174), 


X  = 


(Iq  bo  Co 


^J^l2l±)  (178) 

aoOoCo      fl^o' 

-  ,  .  ,        ^TTpabc  /da       db       dc\       ^      »    »     •    xi 

where  m,  which  =  — ^ —  ( 1-  -t-  H )  =  ^vpicaa,  is  the 

3       ^  a        0        e  ^ 

mass  of  the  attracting  shell.     Hence  also 

^  =  _^V^;  ,  =  _^^;  (179) 

aoOoCo     Oo^  aoOoCo     <?« 

where  the  letters  with  the  subscript  0  refer  to  the  ellipsoid 
passing  through  (a,  p,  y)  which  is  the  place  of  the  attracted 
particle  m. 

Hence  also  if  £  is  the  resultant  of  this  attraction, 

E=^^.  (180) 

230.]  This  result  leads  to  a  remarkable  theorem. 

Let  E  be  the  attraction  of  m  on  an  unit-particle  on  b©  corre- 
sponding to  the  perpendicular  j»o ;  then  if  rfs  is  a  surface-element 
of  Eo  at  that  point,  r  ^s  is  the  attraction  which  acts  on  ^s ;  and 
consequently  the  attraction  of  M  which  acts  on  the  whole  surface 

^^^*  r  u    r 

=  /Erfs  =  — ^ —  /jPo^s; 
J  aob^CoJ 

but  I podQ=ithree  times  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  Bo,  and  con* 

sequently  =  4  ir  a©  Jo  <?o ; 

.*.       nds  =  4irM;  (181) 

and  as  the  right-hand  member  is  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  attracted  particle,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  actions 
with  which  an  ellipsoidal  shell  attracts  all  the  elements  of  a 
concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal  shell  is  constant. 

Hereafter  we  shall  have  a  general  theorem  which  includes  this. 
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281. 3  The  results  which  have  been  demonstrated  for  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoidal  shell  on  an  external 
particle  are  of  course  the  differentials  of  the  attraction  of  a  full 
ellipsoid^  either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  according  to 
certain  laws  of  varying  density;  and  the  attraction  of  these 
latter  can  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  values  by  means  of 
integration  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  a,b^che  the  principal  semi-axes  of  an  ellipsoid  attracting 
a  particle  m  at  {a,  fi,  y)  which  is  a  point  external  to  the  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  ellipsoid  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  similar^  similarly 
placed^  and  concentric  ellipsoidal  shells^  the  density  of  all  being 
the  same  in  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid^  and  in  the  heterogeneous 
ellipsoid  the  law  of  density  being  such  that  it  is  uniform 
throughout  each  shell.  Let  aO,  bOy  c0  be  the  principal  semi- 
axes  of  the  exterior  surface  of  one  of  these  shells^  0  being  a 
proper  fraction ;  then  the  thickness  is  such  that 

da  _  di  ^  dc  ^  de 
a   "^   b   "^   c   "^   6  ' 

Through  (o,  ft  y)  let  an  ellipsoid  be  described  concentric  and 
confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  elementary  ellipsoidal 
shell  whose  semi-axes  are  aO,  b$,c$:  then  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid  thus  described  will  be  of  the  form 

of  which  cubic  equation  we  take  that  root  which  makes  all  the 
denominators  positive;  and  let  this  ellipsoid  be  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  thin  shelly  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  a  similar 
and  similarly  placed  ellipsoid^  and  of  which  the  thickness  is  such 

*^*^  dap  ^  dbp  _  dc,        da  _       _dd 

fl^o     "*     *o     ""     <?o     ""«"""""    ^ 

Now  by  Article  229  the  a:-component  of  the  attraction  of  the 

elementaiy  shell  on  m  is 

,  e^p.'da, 
=  iirmpaaoc—^ 

p  ^6' do 
=  iirmpaabc^^-^ >  (183) 

Aq      Oq  Cq 

where  a^,  b^,  c^  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid 
(182),  and  j9o  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  its  tangent 
plane  at  {a,  ft  y) ;  and  consequently  the  attraction  of  the  whole 

s  s  2 
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ellipsoid  is  the  0-integraI  of  (183)  as  0  varies  from  0  to  1.    So 
that  if  X  is  the  or-eomponent  of  the  attraction^ 

1L=^  4tirmaaoc  \, ;  (184) 

aiida,»  =  («»+»)«%  K*  =  (d*  +  a>)tf%  (?o*  =  (<?»  +  «))^»;  and 
tf*    _        a«  P*  y* 

JJ  "■  (fl^'  +  «)'  ■*"  (*«  +  «)«  "^  ((?«+<»)«  '     ^        ^^^^^ 

The  definite  integral  will  take  a  simpler  form  if  we  make  » 
the  variable;  for  differentiating  (182)  we  have 

-di»  =  20d0i 

and  corresponding  to  ^  =  0^  and  0=1,  lo  =  00  and  &>  =  a, 
where  a  is  the  positive  root  of 


+  -::rr-  =  i-  (^^6) 


And  substituting  these  we  have 

x  =  2vmaab€      ^-^ -,;   (187) 

Jq  (a«  +  »){(a« +»)(*« +  «)((?«  +  »)}* 

with  similar  expressions  for  t  and  z. 

If  p  is  constant^  that  is^  if  the  ellipsoid  is  homogeneous^  these 
expressions  are  the  same  as  those  already  determined  in  Art.  225. 

If  the  ellipsoid  is  heterogeneous^  and  the  variation  of  the 
density  is  such  that  when  the  ellipsoid  is  resolved  into  concen- 
tric^ similar^  and  similarly  placed  shells^  p  is  a  function  of  0,  that 
is^  of  the  ratio  of  any  one  of  its  central  radii  to  the  coincident 
radius  of  the  bounding  ellipsoid,  then  the  element-Amction  in 
(184)  is  a  function  of  ^  only,  and  the  problem  requires  the  evalua- 
tion of  a  single  definite  integral. 

If  p  varies  inversely  as  0,  that  is,  if  the  density  of  each  shell 
.varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  its  principal  semi-axes,  which 
is  a  hypothesis  made  by  some  investigators  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  definite  integral  can  be  expressed  in  finite  terms. 


Section  3. — General  theorems  in  attractions. 

232.]  Our  investigations  in  attractions  have  thus  far  been 
limited  to  the  action  of  matter  contained  within  and  filling 
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closed  surfaces  of  veiy  special  forms;  we  proceed  now  to  certain 
general  theorems  which  are  applicable  to  matter  distributed  in  a 
much  more  general  manner. 

The  equipotential  surface  is  the  locus-surface  of  all  those 
points  (a,  /3,  y)  at  which  the  potential  of  a  given  mass  has  a 
given  value.    Thus  it  is  the  surface  whose  equation  is 

V  =/(a,  /3,  y)  =  c,      ,  (188) 

V  being  otherwise  defined  as  in  (104)  or  (108). 

Since  (^)»  (55)'  (t")  ^^^  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  normal  of  (188)  at  the  point  {a,  p,  y)^  and  since 
these  are  also  severally  proportional  to  the  axial-components  of 
the  attraction  on  m,  it  follows  that  the  action-line  of  that  at- 
traction is  normal  to  the  equipotential  surfaces ;  and  as  a  similar 
result  is  true  for  all  points  on  the  surface^  the  sur&ce  cuts 
orthogonallj  the  action-Unes  of  the  attraction  on  all  particles 
at  its  surface;  and  consequently  if  the  surface  were  a  smooth 
shell  capable  of  resisting  pressure  in  its  normal  direction  only^ 
the  attracted  particle  would  be  at  rest  at  every  point  on  the 
surface.  For  this  reason  the  equipotential  surface  is  called 
a  surface  of  equilibrium,  or^  as  the  French  mathematicians  term 
it^  9urface  de  niveau  (a  level  surface.)  In  reference  to  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  heat,  it  is  called  an  isothermal  surface. 

As  c  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (188)  is  arbitrary,  so  as  it 
varies,  a  series  of  equipotential  surfaces  is  formed ;  and  these  all 
cut  at  right  angles  the  lines  of  action  of  the  resultant  attraction. 
We  thus  obtain  a  system  of  lines  which  are  cut  orthogonally  by 
the  system  of  equipotential  surfaces,  and  the  tangent  at  every 
point  of  each  of  these  lines  is  the  action-line  of  the  resultant 
attraction  at  that  point.  For  this  reason  these  lines  are  called 
lines  of  force.  We  have  already  had  instances  of  them  and  of 
equipotential  surfaces.  In  Art.  18q  all  ellipses  of  which  a  and  b 
are  the  foci  are  equipotential  lines  or  lines  of  equilibrium,  and 
confocal  and  concentric  hyperbolae  which  intersect  these  ellipses 
at  right  angles  are  the  lines  of  force  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
and  in  space,  prolate  spheroids,  of  which  a  and  b  are  the  foci, 
are  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium,  the  lines  of  force  being  a  series 
of  confocal  hyperbolae.  Also  from  Art.  228  the  equilibrium 
surfaces  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  are  concentric  and  confocal 
ellipsoids,  and  the  lines  of  force  are  the  intersections  of  the 
concentric  and  confocal  hyperboloids  of  one  and  two  sheets 
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respectively  which  pass  through  the  place  of  an  attracted  par- 
ticle. 

The  corresponding  points  on  a  series  of  concentric  and  con- 
focal  ellipsoids  are  all  on  the  same  line  of  force. 

If  x^  Y^  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction^  and 
E'  =  x'+Y'  +  zS  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  of  the 

equipotential  surface  are  severallj    -  >  ->  -  • 

If  two  equipotential  surfaces  with  reference  to  the  same 
attracting  mass  have  a  common  pointy  they  are  coincident  in 
all  their  points ;  for  v  =  ^  and  v  =  (^  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
same  values  of  (a,  p,  y),  unless  c  =  c%  in  which  case  they  are 
identical ;  and  thus  they  coincide  in  all  their  points. 

An  equipotential  surface^  v  =  c^  is  a  closed  surface ;  for  it  is 
evidently  continuous ;  and  it  cannot  go  off  to  infinity ;  for  in 
that  case  v  =  0^  and  this  result  is  inconsistent  with  v  =r  c. 

Of  two  equipotential  surfaces  the  interior  is  that  to  which  the 
greater  attraction  corresponds. 

For  two  successive  equipotential  surfaces  the  force  of  attraction 
on  any  point  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  the  surfaces. 
This  is  evident  from  the  theorem  given  in  (1 1 1)  Art.  219 ;  for  if 
dn  =  the  distance  between  their  surfaces^  and  E  is  the  resultant 
attraction,  jy 

B  =  -«»^;  (189) 

that  is,  E  varies  inversely  as  dn ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  at- 
traction is  given  by  (189). 

233.3  The  potential  is  subject  to  the  following  theorem, 
which  is  largely  applied  in  subsequent  physical  investigations. 

''""  .^JJfpJ^,  ^..;       (190) 

and  f.  _(a_«)»  +  (/3_y)»  +  (y-jj)»;  (191) 

>-<?Vv  _       rr r p{a—x)dxdydz 

•''   W — JJJ  7»         • 
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therefore  by  addition 

This  theorem  was  discovered  by  Laplace.  It  does  not  however 
hold  true  when  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  lies  within  the 
space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter^  this  matter  being  con- 
tinuous ;  that  is^  for  the  attraction  of  a  body  acting  on  one  of 
its  own  particles ;  because  for  particles  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  attracted  particle  r  is  infinite^  so  that  v  takes  tie/arm  of 
infinity^  and  its  first  partial  differentials  take  indeterminate 
forms;  thus  the  preceding  process  is  apparently  incorrect^  and 
we  must  consider  the  subject  with  greater  exactness.  Let  us 
consider  it  first  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  homogeneous 
sphere ;  let  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  the  origin ;  and  let 
a*+/3*+y"  =  a*.  Then  if  v  and  Y  are  the  potentials  of  the 
sphere  according  as  «;»  is  internal  or  external  to  it^  we  have 
from  Art.  221, 

^rfvv^      4irpa,        /^V\  _      47rp/3^       f.^Z.\^      ^''^PV , 

^'da)"  3<r»     '    ^"^^  ""  3<7»     '   ^'d^)  3a»~~ ' 

/tf*V\  _  /^'V\  _  /rf'VN_      4yp^ 
W>' ""  V/3«>' -  ^Jy»>' ■"        3    ' 

xrf'v^x  _  47rpg»(3a«-<r') ,      xrfVv  _  4ffpa'(3)9'— <r')  , 

^rf'v^x  _  4ypg«(3y*-<r*) 

If  the  particle  m  is  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  a':=a;  and 
V  =  v';  also  the  first  partial  differential  coefficients  of  v  and  v' 
become  identical,  so  that  all  these  quantities  are  continuous, 
although  the  law  of  variation  changes  abruptly  at  the  surfsu^. 
But  the  second  partial  differential  coefficients  of  v  and  v^  are  not 
the  same  at  the  surfSsuse  of  the  sphere ;  thus, 

(rf'Vv  ^      47rp       /^'^\  ^      *^P       4irpo* 

with  similar  values  for  the  other  second  partial  differential  co* 
efficients.    Thus  these  vary  discontinuously ;  and  the  bounding 
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surface  of  the  sphere  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  discontinuity. 
Hence  we  have 

/rf*Vv         /rf'Vv         /rf'Vv 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  these  cases  of  discontinuity;  they 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  application  of  analysis  to  phy- 
sical enquiries,  and  evidently  arise  from  the  discontinuous  distri- 
bution of  matter ;  we  shall  demonstrate  hereafter^  see  Art.  237^ 
the  integral  equivalent  of  (193)  by  another  process;  and  the 
cause  of  the  discontinuity  will  at  once  become  evident ;  and  so 
also  will  the  meaning  of  the  right-hand  members  of  the  two 
preceding  expressions. 

This  illustration  also  enables  us  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  left-hand  member  of  (193)  when  m  is  a  particle  of  the 
attracting  body.  For  let  us  suppose  a  small  sphere  inclosing 
the  attracted  particle  to  be  taken  out  of  the  attracting  mass^ 
and  the  radius  of  it  to  be  so  small^  that  the  density  within  the 
sphere  may  be  considered  constant :  let  v^  be  the  potential  of 
this  small  sphere^  and  v'  the  potential  of  the  whole  excess  of  the 
attracting  mass  over  the  sphere :  then  by  reason  of  (193)^ 

,rfVv      /rf'A      /^'A       ^ 

And  for  the  small  sphere,  as  just  now  proved, 
/rf'V.v        /^'Vox       /rf'Vox 

And  thus  if  the  attracted  particle  is  a  part  of  the  attracting 
mass,  since  v  =s  v^  +  v'. 

This  correction  of  Laplace's  theorem  was  made  by  M.  Poisson. 
(193)  and  (194)  are  evidently  invariants,  whatever  is  the 

system  of  rectangular  axes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred. 

This  theorem  can  be  proved  easily  also  from  the  formulae  for 

transformation  of  axes. 

234.3  ^^  following  is  another  proof  of  this  theorem.''^ 

Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  be  the  origin,  and  let 

*  See  Coura  de  M^nique,  par  M.  Sturm  ;  No.  127.    Paris,  iS6r. 
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the  system  of  reference  be  that  of  polar  coordinates  in  space; 

80  that  rrr 

y^jjlpr$in0drd0dfp; 

and  if  ^  y^  i  are  the  direction-angles  of  r, 

"^  —  =  (^)=  I IJ  psia0coB/drd0d<l>; 

the  limits  of  integration  being  in  all  these  integrals  such  as  to 
indade  the  entire  mass  of  the  attracting  body. 

When  a,  p,  and  y  vary^  the  variation  of  them  causes  displace- 
ment of  the  origin ;  bntr  the  only  quantities  which  are  dependent 
on  this  displacement  are  p  and  the  limits  of  the  r-integration. 
Consequently 

^da*)'^^dfi*)'^^dy*) 

where  r^  is  the  superior  limit  of  r,  and  p^  is  the  corresponding 
density. 

But         (|£.)oos/+(^)coBy+(^)co8*  =  ^^ 


Also 


Jff^mne^d0d<l»  =zjj(p,-p,)aii0d0dil, 

BjJpiBia0d0d<lf—p,jJ  ma.0d0d^ 
—  I J  pxsin0d0d^—ivpt 

PKICE,  TOL.  ni.  T  t 
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yrhen  />,  Is  the  dennty  at  the  orig^i*    Coii8equentl7 

285.]  Now  the  equivalents  of  the  expressions  (193)  und  (194) 
are  often  more  convenient  when  expressed  in  terms  of  polar 
coordinates.  Let  the  positions  of  the  attracting  and  the  at- 
tracted particles  respectively  be  (/,  6^,  <t>%  (r,  6,  <t>) :  then 


JJJ  [r*- 


-;(196) 

-2r/(8indsm^cos(<^— ^';+costfcos^+/*}* 

and  transforming  (193)  and  (194)  into  their  equivalents  in  terms 
lof  partial  differential  coefficients  of  v  with  respect  to  r,  0,  and  <p, 
as  in  Ex.  2^  Art.  108^  Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus)^  we  have 

(—\m  2  rrfVv        Jl^  ^rf'Vv  COSg    fdYK  1  rrf'Vv 

V£fo.J+  r  VJr/"^  f^  vrf^/"^  f^sm^  V^-'"*"  f(sin^)»  Vrf4>»>' 

=  0,  or  =— 4wp,  (196) 
according  as  the  attracted  particle  is  not  or  is  part  of  the  attract- 
ing mass. 

The  left-hand  member  of  (196)  may  be  put  into  another  form 
which  is  in  many  cases  more  convenient.  Let  cos  0  =  /ui;  then^ 
as  in  the  last  part  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  108^  Vol.  I  (Differential  Cal- 
culus), the  expression  becomes 

or     =— 47rp,    (197) 

according  us  the  attracted  particle  is  not  or  is  part  of  the  at- 
tracting mass. 

236.]  Before  I  present  these  theorems  in  another  form,  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  I  will  shew  their  use  in  determining 
the  potentials  of  certain  given  masses.  .  Hereby  we  shall  verify 
results  already  obtained,  and  exhibit  them  in  reference  to  a 
different  process. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  potential  of  a  shell  composed  of  a  series 
of  concentric  spherical  shells,  each  of  which  is  homogeneous,  and 
the  density  is  a  function  of  the  radius  of  the  shell. 

Let  the  origin  be  at  the  common  centre  of  all  the  shells ;  let 
/  be  the  radius  of  any  shell,  and  p  =/(/),  the  density  of  that 
shell ;  ri  and  r^  being  the  radii  of  the  external  and  internal 
bounding  spheres.     Let  r  be  the  distance  from  the  origin  of 
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the  attracted  particle;  then  v  is  evidently  a  Action  of  r  only,, 
and  is  independent  of  0  and  <p. 

(1)  Let  m  be  external  to  the  shell ;  then  (196)  becomes 

i*v      2  rfv  _ 

.\      r-^=.^c;  (198) 

where  <?  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  but  c  evidently  is  equal  to  the 
mass  of  the  shells^  because  the  attraction  of  a  system  of  con* 
centric  shells  on  an  external  particle  varies  as  the  mass  of  the 
shells.    Hence  dr  m 

.-.      v=— ,  (199) 

no  constant  having  been  introduced^  because  v  =  0  when  r  =r  qo  . 
If  the  sphere  is  not  fullj  but  there  is  a  hollow  cavity  within 
the  interior  shelly  and  m  is  in  that  cavity^  then  in  (198)  e=z  0, 
because  the  resultant  attraction  vanishes  for  all  positions  of  m 
within  that  cavity ;  consequently  for  all  such  positiohs  v  is  a 
constant. 

(2)  Let  m  be  within  the  shell  occupied  by  the  attracting 
mass;  then  (196)  becomes 

^  +  --+4np  =  0;  (200) 

dv  C^ 

whence  we  have       f*-r-+4w/  r"/j^  =  0;  (201) 

Or  Jr^ 

the  lower  limit  of  integration  having  been  brought  in^  because 

£?V 

^  =s  0,  when  r  =:  r,.     Thus 

but  4ir  /   r^pdr  ss  the  mass  of  the  shell,  the  external  and  in- 

temal  radii  of  which  are  respectively  r  and  r^ ;  consequently 

g  =  -^;  (»„ 

and  thus  the  attraction  of  the  shell  varies  as  the  mass  contained 
within  the  concentric  shell  bounded  by  the  internal  bounding 
surface  and  the  concentric  spherical  surface  which  passes  through 
the  attracted  particle,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius 

T  t  a 
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of  the  latter  shell.   Conflequently  the  matter  lying  outside  that 
sur&ce  produoes  no  attractive  effect  on  the  particle. 
Again^  from  (202)^ 

=  — 4irpf+47rpf jj  r^pdr; 

r.    Y=:iv]prdr  +  —  rr^pdr,  (204) 

the  lower  limits  having  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
remark  made  at  the  end  of  Art.  221. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  potential  of  a  system  of  concentric  cylin* 
drical  shells  of  infinite  lengthy  and  coaxal^  of  each  of  which  the 
density  is  uniform. 

If  the  origin  is  taken  at  a  definite  point  on  the  axis^  and  the 

axis  of  the  cylinder  is  taken  to  be  the  j?-axisj  it  is  evident  that 

i?v 

^  =  0^  and  that  consequentiy  the  resultant  attraction  is  per« 

rf*v 
pendicidar  to  the  ^e^-axis.    Hence  also  -j-^  =  0;  whence,  as  v  is 

evidentiy  a  Amotion  of  r  only,  we  have 

d*Y      I  dy      ^  ,  ,^^^. 

■*^"^r^  =  ^^^^  =-4ir/>,  (205) 

according  as  the  attracted  particle  is  without  or  within  the  space 
occupied  by  the  attracting  matter. 

If  m  is  outside  the  cylinder,  by  integration  of  (205)  we  have 

dy 
T-^^c,  (206) 

where  ^  is  an  arbitrary  constant.    If  the  cylinder  is  hollow,  for 

all  places  of  m  within  that  cavity  the  attraction  vanishes,  and 

consequently  (?  s=  0 ;  for  all  points  external  to  the  cylinder,  the 

attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  firom  the  axis  of  the 

cylinder,  and  ^ 

Vssclog  — ,  (207) 

where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  internal  surfEuse. 

If  m  is  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter, 

dy  C^     , 

r^  =  — 47r/  prdr,  (208) 

dy 
where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  interior  surface,  and  -j-rszO  when 

or 

T  =  U. 
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Ex.  3.  The  potential  of  matter  arranged  in  parallel  plates^  each 
of  which  is  of  nniform  density  and  of  infinite  extent^  may  thus 
be  found : 

Let  the  «-axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  plates;  so  that  the 
resultant  attraction  must  be  parallel  to  it^  the  attractions  parallel 

to  the  plates  vanishing;  consequently  (^)=  (j-)  =  ^  »  ^^^ 
therefore  ,,  P  r 

(ljl)=:0,  or  =-4irp,  (209) 

according  as  the  attracted  particle  m  is  without  or  within  the 
space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter. 
For  positions  of  m  outside  the  plates 

g  =  .,  (210) 

where  e  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  consequently  the  attraction 
of  the  plates  is  the  samCj  whatever  is  the  distance  of  fit  from  the 
surface  of  the  plates. 

If  the  particle  is  within  the  platCj 
rf«v 

/.     ^=-4ir/prfa; 

=  -4irpo,  (211) 

if  the  density  of  the  plates  is  constant^  and  the  origin  is  placed 

midway  between  the  bounding  surfSftces  of  the  plates^  so  that  the 

attraction  vanishes  when  a  =  0.    Thus  if  the  whole  thickness  of 

t     dY 
the  system  of  plates  is  L  when  a  =  - »  3-  =s  — 2 trp^ :  and  when 

i    dY  ^    ^" 

a  =  —  -9  5"  =  2ir/)^;  and  the  whole  attraction  of  the  plates  on 

a  partide  at  the  surface  =  2  vpnU. 

287.]  The  theorems  concerning  the  partial-differentials  of  the 
potential  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  Arts.  233  and  234, 
and  have  been  applied  in  Art.  236,  admit  of  statement  in  an 
integral  form:  and  in  that  form  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Gauss,  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  Professor  Stokes.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  most  elementary  proof : 

Let  s  be  any  closed  surface,  and  let  o  be  a  point  either  within 
it  or  without  it,  at  which  is  a  particle  m'  of  the  attracting  matter. 
Then  if  d%  is  a  surface-element  of  s,  and  dn  is  an  element  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface  drawn  outwards  at  the  element  ds,  so  that 
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•y  is  the  fan 
an 

normal  to  s^ 


^  is  the  force  which  the  attracting  matter  exerts  at  i^s  in  a  line 


//; 


-^ds  =:^4irMoj  or  =  0,  (212) 

where  m<»  is  the  whole  attracting  matter  within  s^  according  acr 
o  is  within  or  without  s. 

Firstly,  let  o  be  within  a.  From  o  draw  a  straight  line  OL 
cutting  the  surface,  and  produce  it  in  one  direction  so  fiur  that  it 
cannot  cut  the  surface  again.  OL  will  cut  s  in  one  point  p^  at 
least,  and  may  cut  it  in  more  points  if  s  is  a  re-entrant  surface  r 
but  the  number  of  points  of  section  must  be  uneven.  Let  these 
points  be  p^  p„  p,,  ...  j  and  let  OPt  =  fj,  op,  =  r„ ... ;  about 
the  line  OL  and  including  it,  from  o  as  a  vertex  let  a  cone  be 
described,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  small  solid  angle  «. 
Then  if  Grom  o  as  a  centre,  spheres  are  described  with  radii 
fi,  r,, . . . ,  the  areas  of  the  spherical  surfaces  intercepted  within 
the  cone  are  severally  «ri*,  wr,*,...;  let  e^Si,  is., ...  be  the 
surface-elements  of  s  at  p^,  Pa, ...  intercepted  by  this  cone,  and 
let  01, 0],. . .  be  the  angles  at  which  dn,  the  normal-element,  drawn 
outwards,  at  each  of  these  points  is  inclined  to  the  line  ol  :  then 

a>fi"=— e^SjCOstfi;  «r,*=  rfs,costf,;  ar,"=— <?s,costf,;...  (213) 

Let  K|,  Na, ...  be  the  components  along  the  normals  to  s  at 
Pj,  p„  ...,  of  the  attraction  of  these  surface-elements  on  m';  so 
that  ^/  ^' 

Ki  =  —  COStfi,-      Na  =  —  COStfa; (214) 

'a  '   • 

consequently 

NirfS|  +  NarfSa+  ...  = —«»'ft) +  «>'«»—»'(»  + ...,  (216) 

the  number  of  terms  of  which  is  uneven :  and 
.'.     2.N<fs  =  — w'a. 
Let  this  process  be  repeated  for  all  angular  space  about  o ; 
this  is  effected  by  the  integration  of  the  left-hand  member 
through  the  whole  of  s,  and  by  the  corresponding  integral  of  a>, 
which  is  4  IT ;  and  thus  for  m', 


II 


jjfds  =— 4ir«»'. 


But  a  similar  result  will  be  true  for  every  particle  of  the 
attracting  matter  m,  which  is  contained  within  s  i  in  which  case 
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N  must  be  replaced  by  its  value  -j-  given  in  (189),  where  v  is  the 
potential  of  Mq  ;  so  that 

'^^fl=-4irMo.  (216) 

Secondly,  let  o  be  without  s.  From  o  draw  a  straight  line  Oh 
as  in  the  former  case,  cutting  Hie  surface  in  Pi,  Pa,  ..•;  the 
number  of  these  points  of  intersection  is  at  least  two,  and  may 
be  greater ;  1)ut  the  number  is  necessarily  even.  The  same  con- 
struction and  the  same  symbols  being  used  as  in  the  former 
ease, 
wfi'sriSiCOstfi;  «r,"=— i^SaCostf,;  «f,*  =  rfSjCostf,;..,   (217) 

Ni  =  ^,costfi;    N,  =  — cosd,;     n,  =  ^costf,;...    (218) 

^l  ^9  ^9 

.-.      NirfSi  +  Narfs,+  ...  =  «»'«— «»'a  +  «^«— »^'«-f  ... 
=  0, 

as  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  is  even; 
.•.    XNrfs  =  0. 
Let  the  proioess  be  repeated  for  all  that  angular  space  about  o, 
which  is  necessary  to  include  the  whole  surface  of  6 ;  then  for  all 
that  sur&ce,  and  for  m\  we  have 


// 


N<?S  =  0. 


// 


Also  a  similar  result  will  be  true  for  every  other  particle  of 
the  attracting  mass  which  is  outside  s ;  and  if  v  is  the  potential 
of  all  that  matter,  then  replacing  n  by  its  equivalent, 

^rfs  =  0,  (219) 

Hence  we  have  the  theorem : 

If  V  is  the  potential  of  any  mass  m,  part  of  which,  viz.  Ho,  is 
within,  and  the  rest  is  without  a  closed  sur&ce  s,  of  which  dn  is 
an  element  of  the  normal  drawn  outwards,  then,  the  whole 
surface  of  s  being  the  range  of  integration, 
'rfv 


// 


^^S  =  -4irMp.  (220) 

Or,  in  other  words.  If  we  consider  the  attraction  of  a  mass  of 
matter  on  the  smfEu^-elements  of  a  closed  surface,  the  sum  of  the 
attractions  estimated  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  its 
several  points  drawn  outwards  is  equal  to  —  4  9rHo,  where  Mo  is 
the  attracting  matter  within  the  surface.  Equation  (181)  in 
Art.  230  contains  a  particular  case  of  this  last  theorem. 
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The  proof  here  given  of  coarse  indudes  the  case  in  which  the 
closed  snr&ce  is  an  equipotential  sur&ce^  and  in  which  the  re- 
sultant attraction  on  the  snrfaoe^element  acts  along  the  normaL 

288.]  Laplace^s  equi^tion  (193)  and  Poisson's  extension  of  it 
(194)  may  be  deduced  from  (220)  by  the  following  process^  due 
to  Professor  Stokes* : 

Let  us  take  the  more  general  case  of  the  attracting  particle 
being  within  the  surfiice  s^  and  let  us  take  this  surface  to  be 
the  sur£Eu>e  of  the  small  elementary  parallelepipedon  da  dp  dy. 

Then  for  the  face  dt/dz  the  value  of  /  /  -y-ds  is  — (j-)<?i3rfy ; 


and  for  the  opposite  face  it  is  {(^j-)  +  ("Tt)^*)  dfidy;  and 
therefore  for  this  pair^  the  value  of  the  integral  is  (-f^^dadfidy; 

similar  results  are  true  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  &ces;  so  that 
the  lefb-hand  member  of  (220)  becomes 

Now  the  density  in  the  elementary  parallelepipedon  being 
constant^  and  being  p,  say^  h,  =  pdadpdy;  therefore  from  (220) 

If  the  particle  is  outside  the  parallelepipedon^  the  right-hand 
member  vanishes. 

Also  (220)  may  be  deduced  from  (222)  by  integration  in  the 
following  way : 

Let  (222)  be  multiplied  by  da  dp  dy^  and  be  the  subject  of 
integration  through  a  given  space  within  a  closed  surfEice  Sj 
which  contains  the  attracting  matter  h^  ;  then 

///!(£) * (0.)  +  (^)}.'«^Mr=-4.///pi.«.i,.  m 

^"^^m^y^'^^^'^^a^^J^^^^^'^'  where  a,  and 
Go  are  the  abscissae  to  the  points  where  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a,  at  distances  j9  and  y  from  the  planes  of  (y^  a)  and 
(a^  p)  respectively^  cuts  the  surface;  and  if  £?Si  is  the  surface- 
element  at  {ay  Py  y)  and  X  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  at 

*  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Jonmal,  Vol.  lY,  p.  215.  In  the 
same  memoir  the  reader  will  find  references  to  the  works  of  Gauss  and  Sir  William 
Thomson. 
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that  point  drawn  outwards  and  the  a-axis^  dfi  dy  =  ^Si  cos  Ai 
=  —  rfSo  cos  Ao ;  and  if  a  cylinder  is  described  with  the  generating 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Xj  and  circumscribing  s^  the  line  of 
contact  divides  s  into  two  parts ;  and  the  range  of 

is  the  part  of  the  surface  which  is  farthest  from  the  origin ;  and 
the  range  of  /  /  (-z — ^  cos  Ao  ^So  is  the  part  nearest  to  the  ongin. 
Hence  if  the  rauge  is  the  whole  surface  of  s^ 

and  the  other  two  parts  of  (223)  will  take  similar  forms;  also 


/// 


pdxdydz=zu^;  therefore  (223)  becomes 

(5^)«»^+^««'*+0coBr|is=-4»M.;     (225) 

but  since  A^  /i^  v  are  the  direction-angles  of  dn,  which  is  an 
element  of  the  normal  of  s  drawn  outwards^  by  (1 1 1)^  Art.  219^ 
^  /dy\  /dY\  /dw\       dy  /«««x 

and  this  is  the  integral  equation  of  the  normal  attraction 
through  a  closed  surface. 

239.]  The  potential  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum value  at  any  point  in  free  space^  where  there  is  no  attracting 
matter.  For  in  this  problem  v  is  a  function  of  ayfi^yi  and  is 
subject  to  the  condition  given  in  (193);  and  thus  in  (39),  Art. 
163,  Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus),  the  coe£Scient  of  6*  vanishes, 
and  consequently  the  three  roots  of  that  cubic  equation  cannot 
be  all  of  the  same  sign ;  but  this  condition  is  necessary  when  v 
has  a  critical  value,  and  accordingly  v  does  not  admit  of  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  value. 

This  fact  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  Art.  237. 
For  did  the  potential  admit  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  value 
at  a  point  in  free  space,  a  closed  sur&ce  could  be  described 
about  that  point,  and  so  near  to  it,  that  at  eveiy  point  within 
it  the  potential  would  be  less  or  greater  than  that  at  the 

dY 
point;  so  that  -y-  would  be  negative  or  positive  all  through  the 

surfiMse,  and  consequently  1 1  j-  dB  would  be  finite ;    and  this 

PBICE,  VOL.  III.  a  u 
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is  impossible^  as  sQch  a  surface  oontains  none  of  the  attracting 
matter. 

Hence  if  the  potential  is  constant  at  all  points  on  the  closed 
surface^  s,  which  includes  none  of  the  attracting  matter^  it  has  also 
the  same  value  for  all  points  within  s.  Because  if  this  is  not  so^ 
there  must  be  one  or  more  critical  values  within  it^  and  this  has 
been  shewn  to  be  impossible. 

As  V  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  in  free 
space  it  increases  in  some  directions  and  decreases  in  others^ 
remaining  constant  for  all  points  on  an  equipotential  surface; 
consequently  a  material  particle  under  the  action  of  attracting 
bodies  cannot  be  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  This  theorem 
is  due  to  Mr.  Eamshaw^  and  is  given  by  him  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  Cambridge/'  Vol.  VII,  March,  1839. 

240.]  The  theorem  given  in  Art.  237  leads  to  the  following 
very  remarkable  results  in  reference  to  equipotential  surfaces : 

Let  an  infinitesimal  area  be  taken  on  an  equipotential  sur&ce, 
Y  ^  c;  and  let  the  normak  to  the  surface  be  drawn  all  round 
the  contour  of  the  infinitesimal  area;  these  evidently  form  a 
tubular  surface  of  small  section.  Also  let  another  equipotential 
surface,  v  =  {^,  be  drawn  intersecting  the  tubular  surface :  let  (o 
and  a/  be  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  tubular  surface  made 
by  these  equipotential  surfaces.  Let  b  and  r'  be  the  forces  of 
attraction  on  »  and  a/  respectively,  the  lines  of  action  of  them 
being  normal  to  the  areas  of  o)  and  n/ ;  then  as  there  is  no  force 
of  attraction  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  as  the  gene- 
rating lines  are  lines  of  force,  and  as  no  attracting  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  within  the  tube,  by  (219)  we  have 

Ro)— rV=  0  ;  (228) 

that  is,  the  attracting  force  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
section  of  the  tube.  This  theorem  gives  the  variation  of  the 
attraction  along  a  line  of  force  so  long  as  it  does  not  pass 
through  attracting  matter. 

If  the  tube  contains  attracting  matter  and  the  volume  between 
01  and  <i/  is  full  of  matter,  then  the  difference  of  the  whole  at- 
tractive forces  on  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  varies  as  the  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  the  tube  between  these  two  areas. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  this  theorem*  : 

When  the  attracting  body  is  symmetrical  about  a  point,  the 

•  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Philowphy,  Vol.  I,  p.  365.    Oxford,  1867. 
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lines  of  force  are  obviously  straight  lines  drawn  &oxn  this  point. 
So  that  in  this  case  the  tube  becomes  a  cone,  and  »  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  vertex;  conse- 
quently the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

If  the  attracting  matter  is  distributed  symmetrically  about  an 
axis  in  cylindrical  shells  of  infinite  length,  the  lines  of  force  are 
perpendicular  to  this  axis,  and  the  tube  becomes  a  wedge,  the 
section  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis ; 
and  the  attraction  therefore  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from 
the  axis. 

If  the  attracting  matter  is  composed  of  a  system  of  parallel 
plates,  the  lines  of  force  are  all  parallel,  and  the  tube  becomes  a 
cylinder,  the  area  of  the  section  of  which  is  the  same  at  all 
distances,  and  consequently  the  attraction  is  the  same  at  all 
distances. 

241.]  The  following  theorem  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  dis- 
covered by  George  Green,  and  contained  in  his  ''  Essay  on  the 
Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,'^  is  more  general  than 
the  preceding;  and  is  fundamental  in  many  subsequent  in- 
vestigations. 

If  s  is  a  closed  surfSeuse  containing  a  given  quantity  of  matter, 
and  Js  is  a  surface-element  of  it,  and  dn  is  the  element  of  the 
normal  drawn  outwards ;  and  if  u  and  v  are  two  functions  of 
o,  /3,  y  which  do  not  become  infinite  at  any  point  within  s,  then 

in  which  the  triple  integrals  comprise  all  the  matter  contained 
within  the  sur&oe  s,  and  the  range  of  the  double  integral  is  the 
whole  closed  surface  s. 

Let  us  take  the  integrals  in  the  left-hand  member  of  the 
equality;  then 


/// 


'^^y^'^^^y 


U  U  2 
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replacing  the  first  definite  integ^  by  its  value  as  given  in 
Art.  238 ;  so  that  the  whole  left-hand  member  of  (229)  becomes 

but  the  third  of  these  integrals  is  equal  to  the  firsts  as  we  have 
explained  in  Art.  238  ;  so  that  omitting  these  terms^  the  quan- 
tity becomes 

Now  as  this  expression  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  u  and  v^ 
it  is  likewise  the  value  of  the  second  member  of  (229) :  so  that 
the  theorem  is  hereby  established^  whatever  is  the  form  of  the 
functions  u  and  v. 

If^  however^  one  of  the  functions  u  and  v  becomes  infinite  at 
any  value  of  a,  fi,  y  within  s^  certain  corrections  must  be  made. 
Let  us  suppose  u  to  be  infinite  at  a  point  Pq  {a^y  p^j  yo)  within  s ; 

and  let  us  suppose  v  to  become  -  at  that  point.     Let  a  sphere  be 

described  from  that  point  as  centre  with  an  infinitesimal  radius 
=  a ;  then  the  preceding  theorem  is  manifestly  true  for  all  the 
attracting  matter  external  to  this  sphere.    And  with  regard  to 

the  sphere,  since  v  =  i,(£^)  +  (^)  +  (^)=  0;  so  that 

///"{(£) +(0)  +  Ol''**''^''''  ^"  ***"  same  value 
whether  the  district  of  integration  is  diminished  by  the  volume 
of  the  sphere  or  not.    Also 

is  by  the  principles  of  definite  integration  equal  to  //  jdadfidy, 
which  is  the  volume  of  the  sphere^  multiplied  by  some  mean 
value  of  i{(|^)  +  (0)  +  (^)|  which  is  in  magnitude  of 

the  same  order  as  ->  since  (^-^)+ ...  is  finite  for  all  points 
within  the  sphere ;  and  consequently  when  the  radius  of  the 
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sphere  is  infinitesimal  this  must  be  omitted.  Also  //^^^^ 
=  a  mean  value  of  ^  multiplied  by  /  /  vrfs  =  -  4ira«  =  ^ira; 
and  this  vanishes  when  a  =  0.     Also  /  /  ^  jT  ^s  =  Uo  /  /  j-  ^s. 


where  Uo  is  the  value  of  u  at  (oo,  p^,  yo);   and  since  v  =  -, 
that  in  the  limit,  for  the  sphere. 


// 


rfv^ 
u-=-as  =  47rUo. 
an 


Hence  when  the  whole  ranges  of  integration  are  considered. 

Similarly,  if  v  becomes  infinite  at  any  point  within  the  range 
of  integration,  an  analogous  correction  must  be  made  for  it ;  and 
also  similar  corrections  for  any  other  points,  whatever  be  their 
number,  at  which  such  values  take  place. 

242.]  One  or  two  remarks  have  to  be  made  in  conclusion  : 

(1)  Throughout  this  Chapter  I  have  spoken  of  attracting 
masses,  and  have  denoted  mass  by  the  symbol  m,  and  mass- 
element  of  the  attracting  body  by  the  value  given  in  Art.  121 ; 
viz.  pdxdydz;  and  I  have  retained  this  conception,  to  give  con- 
sistency to  the  imagined  action.  But  the  preceding  theorems 
are  of  much  wider  application  than  to  gravitating  matter  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word :  they  apply  to  electrical  and 
magnetical  action ;  and  thus  the  meaning  of  m  must  be  en- 
larged; and  must  be  taken  to  denote  quantities  of  attracting 
action  or  of  influence,  whether  of  free  electricity  or  of  magnetism, 
whatever  these  may  be.  It  is  indeed  with  reference  to  these 
latter  subjects  that  the  theorems  are  so  important. 

(2)  We  have  spoken  always  of  attraction.  But  the  theorems 
are  also  true  for  repellcDt  action  when  the  repulsion  varies 
directly  as  the  products  of  the  repelling  masses  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.    This  extension  will 
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be  made  in  the  mathematical  expressions  of  the  theorems,  if  the 
masses  are  affected  with  negative  signs ;  and  snch  a  change  is 
neoessaiy  in  applications  to  electricity^  where  two  influences^ 
positive  and  negative  electricity^  are  in  operation. 

(3)  If  a  good  conducting  body  is  charged  with  electricity,  and 
then  placed  in  a  good  non-conducting  medium,  such  as  dry 
air,  there  is  equilibrium  in  the  interior,  and  the  remaining  &ee 
electricity  passes  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  forms 
a  shell  of  varying  density  or  power,  which  is  kept  at  rest  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air.  For  since  the  interior  is  at  rest, 
the  potential  throughout  is  constant :  and  consequently 

and  thus,  by  (194),  — 4  7rp  =  0  ;  and  p  =  0  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  interior,  and  the  free  electricity 
is  carried  to  the  surface. 

(4)  And  the  free  electricity  forms  a  shell  which  is  in  equi- 
librium, of  which  the  thickness  may  be  considered  constant,  and 
the  density  variable.  This  shell  has  no  action  on  the  interior 
parts  of  the  body,  and  consequently  its  interior  surface  is  at 
rest.  The  exterior  surface  is  open  to  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
as  this  acts  only  normally  to  the  surface,  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  shell  is  an  equipotential  surface. 

(6)  If  the  electrised  body  is  an  ellipsoid,  the  shell  of  electricity 
on  its  surface  will  be  ellipsoidal,  and  we  may  consider  it  to  be  of 
constant  density,  and  of  variable  thickness,  and  to  be  contained 
between  two  similar  and  concentric  ellipsoids,  so  that  the  thick- 
ness at  any  point  varies  as  the  central  radius  vector  to  that 
point. 

(6)  The  repulsive  action  on  any  particle  in  its  external  surface 
is  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point,  and  proportional  to  the 
thickness  at  the  point. 

(7)  The  repulsive  action  on  a  particle  at  different  points  on 
the  external  surface  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point ; 
so  that  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axes  the  repulsive 
action  varies  as  the  length  of  the  axis. 
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PART   II. 

DYNAMICS;  THE  MOTION  OP  MATERIAL  PARTICLES. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MOTION,  ITS  AFFECTIONS,  ITS  LAWS,  AND  ITS  EQUATIONS. 

Section  1. — Introductory;   on  motion ^  matter^  time,  space. 

348.]  On  resuming  the  course  of  our  treatise  of  the  science 
of  motion  which  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  Article  11^  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations. 

Mechanics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  action  and  effects 
of  forces  on  material  particles  and  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion  ; 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  bodies  at  rest^  that  is^  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  in  equilibrium^  is  called  Statics,  and  has 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  part :  and  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  motion  is  called  Dynamics,  and  has  lately  been  termed 
Kinetics,  and  will  be  developed  in  the  following  parts  of  the 
work :  the  passage  from  the  latter  to  the  former^  and  the  process 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  latter  include  those  of  the  former, 
as  the  general  science  includes  its  particular  subordinate,  will  be 
investigated  hereafter. 

Dynamics,  as  it  is  intended  to  unfold  the  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  be  presented  to  the  student  in  a  twofold 
aspect :  primarily  and  chiefly  it  will  be  considered  as  a  positive 
and  exact  science,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  it  in  the 
first  Chapter ;  and  of  that  nature  of  which  the  pure  sciences  of 
number  and  geometrical  space  are  supposed  to  be.  Motion  is 
tbe  fundamental  idea  of  it ;  that,  viz.,  out  of  which  spring  all 
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the  truths  of  the  science^  and  fix>m  axiomatic  statements  of 
which  they  are  deductively  inferred.  Dynamics^  as  such^  is  a 
science  of  speculation  and  thought ;  doubtless  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it  experience  may  have  suggested  much^  but  the  so* 
called  necessity  of  its  principles  is  derived  from  another  source. 
Secondarily,  it  is  my  purpose  to  shew  that  the  science  is  useful 
to  explain  phaenomena  of  the  world  external  to  us  :  hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  axioms  and  the  first  statements 
of  the  pure  science  are  true  in  the  subject-matter  of  cosmical 
observation,  and  that  the  laws  of  natural  phaenomena  are  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  the  pure  science.  Now  for  this  end 
large  experience,  in  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment,  is 
frequently  required.  The  operations  of  nature  are  complex,  and 
it  is  only  with  deep  searching  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
so  far  unravelled  as  to  exhibit  the  laws  they  are  subject  to.  In 
this  respect  then  it  is  necessaiy  to  apply  a  limit  to  our  inquiry ; 
and  I  propose  only  to  shew,  and  that  concisely,  that  the  axioms 
of  the  pure  science,  or  the  laws  of  motion,  are  true  in  cosmical 
matter ;  so  that,  thus  far  at  least,  it  is  likely  that  we  are  on  the 
right  road  of  natural  philosophy.  And  it  will  also  be  desirable, 
here  and  there,  to  point  out  certain  salient  laws,  such  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  Kepler's  laws  of  planetary  motion,  that 
our  attention  may  be  directed  to  them  rather  than  to  others. 
As  in  the  preceding  Chapter  it  was  beside  our  object  to  enter  on 
the  complete  discussion  of  attractions  as  applied  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  figures  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planets,  to  the  theory 
of  heat,  and  to  magnetism  and  electricity,  because  such  appli- 
cations can  be  made  only  on  certain  hypotheses,  and  with  the 
development  of  functions  in  series  involving  in6nitesimal  terms, 
the  knowledge  of  which  belongs  to  the  special  subject :  so  in  the 
following  treatise  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  planetary  or  lunar 
theories,  because  such  subjects  require  special  knowledge,  and 
belong  to  physical  astronomy :  but  the  general  equations  of 
dynamics  will  be  investigated  in  all  their  breadth,  and  will  be 
brought  down  to  that  stage  where  these  special  sciences  com- 
mence ;  and  will  not,  except  in  veiy  simple  instances,  be  applied 
to  cases  or  under  circumstances  wherein  such  special  knowledge 
is  required.  Thus  our  science  is  a  principal  and  normal  one ; 
normal,  I  say,  because  it  is  that  to  the  rules  of  which  each 
special  subordinate  science  conforms :  and  the  greater  or  less 
that  conformity  is,  the  more  or  less  complete  is  that  special 
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scienoe;  and  prifieipal,  becauBC  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  those 
which  the  special  science  takes  and  applies^  each  in  its  form  and 
degiee ;  and  they  are  so  large^  that  many  forms  of  them  are 
included^  which  observation  has  not  yet  shewn  to  exist  in  the 
material  nniverse.  The  applied  part  also  serves  a  moral  purpose, 
insomuch  that  it  enables  man  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  laws 
of  Cosmos^  to  express  them  in  a  concise  form,  and  thus  to  study 
the  works  of  God.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  science  of 
motion  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Although  philosophically  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct 
separately  to  investigate  these  two  branches  of  the  subject^  yet, 
as  the  treatise  is  didactic^  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  parts 
of  one  or  the  other^  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  nature  of  the  symbols  which  will  be  employed  requires  a 
remark ;  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  timej  9pacei  velocity ^  matter; 
these  are  heterogeneous  quantities^  and  cannot  be  operated  on 
so  as  to  multiply  time  into  space  or  mass  into  velocity;  this  is 
self-evident.  But  these  quantities  will  be  represented  by  sym- 
bols such  as  tf  dt,  s,  ds,  v,  dv,  m,  dm;  and  these  are  numiere, 
and  not  the  concrete  things.  Thus  t  expresses  the  t  times  an 
unit  of  time  is  taken ;  dv  the  dv  times  an  unit  of  velocity  is 
taken;  and  the  numbers^  of  course^  can  be  multiplied  together, 
and  the  resultant  of  the  operation  is  number  of  that  kind  which 
the  symbols  express  before  the  operation.  The  unit  of  con- 
cretion however,  which  is  to  be  introduced  after  the  operation, 
may  be  different  to  that  previous  to  the  operation :  see  Art.  124. 
The  concrete  units  are  of  course  arbitraiy,  but  remain  unaltered 
during  the  whole  of  an  operation.  Sometimes  a  second,  some-^ 
times  a  year  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  time ;  sometimes  a  foot, 
sometimes  the  earth's  radius,  sometimes  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  is  taken  as  the  line-unit ;  these  units 
vary  according  to  the  problem ;  and  the  circumstances  of  it  will 
generally  guide  us  to  a  judicious  choice. 

244.]  Motion  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  mechanics;  motion, 
that  is,  either  real  or  virtual,  either  in  act  or  in  power ;  and 
therefore  the  science  is  more  correctly  termed  tAe  science  of 
motion.  Motion  need  not  be  defined :  it  is  too  general  to  be 
capable  of  useful  expression  by  means  of  a  more  general  term ; 
it  is  a  quality  or  a  state :  one  result  of  it  is  change  of  position  of 
the  thing  moving :  I  say,  tiingi  moving ;  for  a  necessary  element 
in  an  adequate  conception  of  motion  as  the  fundamental  idea  of 
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mechanics  is  that  something  moves  :  motion  exists  in^  and  is  of, 
something ;  and  that  something,  in  which  it  is,  and  of  which  it 
is  a  state,  is  matter. 

Now  although  we  do  not  know  matter  as  free  from  force 
and  consequently  from  motion  of  which  force  is  the  cause,  and 
we  do  not  know  force  except  as  affecting  matter,  yet  the  con- 
ceptions of  motion  and  matter  are  distinctly  separate,  and  will 
be  advantageously  considered  separate  from  each  other.  The 
body  of  doctrine  concerning  abstract  motion,  that  is,  concerning 
motion  in  itself  and  free  from  all  consideration  of  its  subject  and 
of  its  causes,  is  called  Kinematm,  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
following  section,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work  as  the  necessity 
for  it  arises.  It  is  a  geometrical  subject,  and  the  limits  of  it 
ore  those  which  geometry  imposes.  When  complete  it  embraces 
the  whole  theoiy  of  pure  mechanism,  for  it  teaches  all  possible 
kinds  of  motion,  and  the  modes  of  transmitting  and  converting 
them"^.  We  shall  give  only  those  elements  which  are  required 
for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise. 

When  however  motion  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  matter 
as  its  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  force  acting  on  matter,  the 
body  of  doctrine  concerning  it  is  called  Mechanics;  and  Dynamics 
is  that  part  of  mechanics  where  the  force  produces  active  motion 
in  matter. 

-  It  will  obviously  be  convenient  to  treat  these  two  subjects 
separately  from  each  other ;  and  the  former  of  course  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  latter.  I  shall  consider  them  in  their  most  simple 
forms  in  the  two  following  sections  of  this  Chapter ;  but  I 
must  first  make  some  other  general  observations  on  motion  and 
matter. 

245.]  When  I  speak  of  matter  as  the  subject  of  mechanics, 
the  term  is  not  limited  to  the  matter  of  the  members  of  the  solar 
system ;  to  that  which  has  sensible  properties,  and  which  gravi- 
tates ;  but  it  embraces  everything  that  moves  or  is  capable  of 
motion ;  the  particles  of  air  of  course  are  included ;  and  they 
gravitate,  and  they  are  the  subject-matter  by  the  vibrations  of 
which  sound  is  propagated;  the  particles  of  light  which  the 
emission-theory  of  light  assumes,  and  the  aethereal  molecules  of 

*  Many  excellent  treatises  exist  on  this  special  subject.  Let  me  mention  but 
two  of  marked  ezoellenoe :  (i)  Willis*  Principles  of  Mechanism  ;  London,  1841 : 
(i)  Com-  de  M^canique  et  Machines,  par  Edm.  Bour  (premiere  fascicule,  Cin^- 
matique)  ;  Paris,  1S65. 
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the  undnlatoiy  theory^  are  also  included.  Matter  id  treated  as 
the  subject  of  motion ;  and  when  it  is  spoken  of^  it  is  supposed 
to  have  one  essential  property^  and  that  is  mobility. 

Matter  also  admits  of  divisibility  without  limit :  a  veiy  large 
quantity  of  it  may  have  motion^  or  a  very  small^  nay^  an  infi- 
nitesimal part  of  it;  and  this  is  called  a  particle;  such  as  is 
analogous  to  a  geometrical  point:  and  its  other  properties^ 
mobility  and  such  like^  are  independent  of  the  quantity  of  it.. 
This  remark  is  important ;  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  subject^  according  as  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  finite 
quantity  of  matter^  which  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  infinite 
number  of  particles^  and  which  is  called  a  material  system  or  a^ 
material  body:  or  according  as  we  consider  that  of  a  material 
particle.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  or  a  particle 
contains  is^  as  already  stated^  called  its  mxiss. 

Of  motion^  and  consequently  of  matter  with  reference  to  its 
property  of  mobility^  there  are  two  other  affections^  which,  by 
reason  of  their  abstract  nature,  need  not  be  defined :  viz.  timt 
and  ^^e:  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of 
them,  and  to  enunciate  of  them  such  properties  as  are  required 
for  our  purpose.  Space  and  time,  like  matter,  are  continuous 
and  divisible;  and  these  affections  are  without  limit.  Space 
may  be  very  large,  nay,  infinite;  we  cannot  fix  the  boundaries 
of  that  space  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are ;  and  it  may  be 
very  small,  such  as  that  occupied  by  a  chemical  atom  or  a 
material  particle.  Time  also  admits  of  degrees  as  to  quantity ; 
it  may  be  an  instant ;  such  an  infinitesimal,  that  the  aggregate 
of  an  infinity  will  make  only  finite  time :  or  it  may  reach  through 
the  present  moment  from  ages  bygone  to  ages  to  come.  Motion, 
matter,  time  and  space,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  following 
relations.  Matter  exists  in  space  and  time;  aU  matter,  even 
the  minutest  particle,  occupies  space.  No  two  particles  of  matter 
and  also  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time ;  this  property  of  matter  is  called  its  ifnpenetrability.  The 
same  matter  cannot  be  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  : 
hence  a  particle  of  matter  or  a  body  cannot  pass  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another  without  lapse  of  time :  time  is  consumed  in  the 
passage ;  and  therefore  a  change  of  place  requires  time.  And 
as  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  may  be  spent  in  the  passage,  so  do 
we  conceive  of  the  rate  or  speed  at  which  a  particle  or  a  body 
moves.    And  hence  arises  the  quality  of  matter  which  is  called 

X  X  2 
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velocity;  velocity  being  the  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness  with 
which  matter  moves.  From  these  relations  arises  the  necessity 
of  measuring  space  and  time^  ^nd  of  determining  equal  spaces 
and  equal  times.  As  material  bodies  exist  in  space,  they  have 
volume  BXii/orm;  Tolume  depending  on  the  quantity  of  space 
which  they  occupy,  and  form  on  the  boimding  terms  of  that 
space ;  but  the  knowledge  of  equal  spaces  must  be  found  in  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  space.  The  method  of  measuring  volume 
is  founded  on  the  geometrical  principle  of  superposition,  and 
two  volumes  are  equal  which  occupy  the  same  or  equal  spaces. 
The  notion  of  equal  times  and  also  the  measure  of  equal  times 
arises  out  of  the  idea  of  time,  and  an  idea  of  time  is  not  ade- 
quate unless  it  has  these  notions;  it  is  true  that  the  passage  of 
time  is  marked  by  events  which  take  place  in  it;  and  equal 
times  are  marked  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  similar  events; 
that  is,  by  uniform  motion;  but  equal  times ''*'  are  in  themselves 
altogether  independent  of  any  particular  kind  of  motion ;  they 
exist  before  it  and  they  enable  us  to  apprehend  and  to  measure 
such  a  motion:  equal  times  therefore  must  be  deduced  from 
the  notion  of  time. 


Section  2. — Tke  Kinematici  of  a  particle  in  a  etraight  paik, 

246.]  The  most  simple  motion  of  a  material  particle  is  that  in 
which  it  describes  along  a  straight  line  equal  linear  spaces  in 
equal  times ;  the  motion  of  it  is  then  said  to  be  uniform,  and 
the  velocity  to  be  constant ;  these  two  expressions  in  £a.ct  being 
equivalent.  But  when  equal  spaces  are  not  described  in  equal 
times,  the  velocity  is  said  to  be  variable ;  such  a  velocity  may 
vary  continuously  or  discontinuously;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  only  a  continuously- varying  velocity;  because 
a  discontinuous  variation  will  be  a  succession  of  constant  velo- 
cities, changing  abruptly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  impulses. 

*  M.  Poiflson,  Traits  de  M^canique,  ade  Ed.  Tome  I,  p.  305,  writes :  *'  La  notion 
des  temps  ^ganz,  et  la  mesare  da  tempe  ne  Bont  fbnd^  n^oeflmirement  ma  auoime 
loi  particulih«  de  mouTement,  et  Ton  peut,  en  oons^uence,  lee  suppoeer  dam  la 
definition  du  monyement  nniforme  et  de  toute  autre  sorte  de  monyemenB." 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  Ed.  5,  Art.  loa,  says :  **  Thote 
interyals  of  time,  in  which  there  is  no  disooyerable  reason  why  they  should  be 
nnegualy  are  supposed  equal." 
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In  the  oase  of  constant  velocity^  equal  linear  spaces  are  de» 
scribed  in  equal  times ;  now  although  the  velocity  of  a  moving 
material  particle  is  a  quality  or  state  of  the  particle  itself  and 
resides  in  it^  and  is  that  by  which  it  differs  from  a  particle  at 
rest^  and  although  no  account  more  exact  can  be  given  of  it, 
yet  the  velocity  can  be  measured ;  and  the  measure  is  taken  to 
be  lAe  number  of  units  of  linear  s^^ace  passed  through  in  an  unit  ^ 
time.  I£  therefore  a  material  particle  describes  uniformly  v  units 
of  linear  space  in  one  unit  of  time^  v  is  the  measure  of  the  velo- 
city :  and  if  s  represents  the  space  passed  through  by  the  particle 
in  t  units  of  time,  then,  bearing  in  mind  the  last  clause  in 
Art.  243,  s  =  vt;  (1) 

and  f?  =  7  •  (2) 

V 

Thus  velocity  is  linear  space,  and  is  the  linear  space  described  in 
one  unit  of  time. 

I  may  observe  that,  if  a  particle  describes  a  path  with  uniform 
*  velocity,  this  result  is  true  whatever  is  the  form  of  the  path,  be 
it  straight  or  curved,  a  curve  plane  or  of  double  curvature. 

If  the  velociiy  continuously  changes,  equal  spaces  are  not 
described  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  becomes  a  function  of 
the  time.  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  infinitesimal  elements ; 
and  let  us  suppose  the  particle  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  to  be  at  a 
distance  s  from  an  origin  fixed  on  the  line,  and  to  be  at  that 
time  moving  with  a  velocity  v  :  that  is,  if  the  particle  were  to 
move  for  one  imit  of  time  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  at  s, 
it  would  describe  v  units  of  space  in  that  unit  of  time ;  and 
suppose  &  to  be  the  space  described  in  dt,  the  next  element  of  ^; 
then,  if  v  is  the  velocity  at  the  beginning,  and  v+dv  i&  the 
velociiy  at  the  end,  of  dt,  the  mean  velociiy  with  which  ds  has 
been  described  may  be  expressed  by  V'\-Odv,  where  ^  is  a  proper 
fraction,  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  velocity  is 
increasing  or  decreasing :  therefore  by  reason  of  (1), 

ds=z{v  +  edv)dt; 
and  n^lecting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  as  by  the 
principles  of  infinitesimal  calculus  we  are  obliged  to  do,  we  have 

ds^vdt;  (3) 

that  is,  ds  units  of  space  ure  described  in  dt  units  of  time  by 
the  particle  moving  with  the  velocity  v  at  the  beginning  of  A; 

and  therefore  dividing  through  by  dt,  we  have  -jr  equal  to  the 
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£paoe  described  in  one  unit  of  time ;  and  this  is  velocity;  and 
thus  we  have  ^ 

In  the  cases  therefore,  both  of  constant  and  of  varying  velocity, 
velocity  is  the  space  described  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  is,  by 
reason  of  (2)  and  (4),  the  ratio  of  the  space  described  to  the 
time  during  which  it  is  described;  and  is  in  the  latter  case  the 
ratio  of  two  infinitesimals. 

The  unit  of  velocity  is  evidently  the  velocity  with  which  a 
particle  describes  uniformly  an  unit  of  space  in  an  unit  of  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  0  has  disappeared :  now  as  it  is  upon 
the  sign  of  0  that  an  increasing  or  decreasing  velocity  depends, 
BO  are  the  results  (3)  and  (4)  true  in  both  cases. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  preceding  theory : 

Ex.  1.  If  a  particle  describes  uniformly  100  feet  in  10  seconds, 
and  a  foot  and  a  second  are  respectively  the  line-unit  and  the 
time-unit,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  10.  But  if  the  time- 
unit  is  half  a  second  the  velocity  is  5. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  position  of  a  particle  at  a  given  time  when 
the  velocity  varies  as  the  distance  from  a  given  point  on  the 
rectilinear  path» 

Here       -=-  =  ^*;  ,•.     — z=kdl: 

at  s 

•••     log—  =:*^;  9  —  9^^', 

9q 

if  «o  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  origin,  when  ^  =  0. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  position  of  the  particle  when  the  velocity 
varies  as  the  time. 

Here  -=-  ^  kt; 

at 

where  *«  is  the  value  of*,  when  ^  =  0. 

347.]  Let  us  now  suppose  the  particle  to  be  moving  along 
its  path  with  an  increasing  (or  decreasing)  velocity ;  and  to  fix 
our  thoughts  let  us  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  increasing ;  then 
this  increase  may  take  place  either  tmiformly,  or  at  varying 
rate. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  velocity  to  take  place  at 
an  uniform  rate.  Let  us  suppose/ to  be  the  increment  of  velocily 
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in  an  unit  of  time ;  then  if  the  velocity  is  zero  at  the  beginning 
of  tj  and  the  velocity  is  t;  at  the  end  of  t, 

Vzrzji;  (6) 

but  if  Vo  is  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  t,  and  v  is  the  velo- 
city at  the  end  of  t,        ^_^^  ^  ^ .  ^^^ 

so  that  the  velocity-increment  in  the  time  I  varies  as^^and  also 
varies  as  L 

/,  which  is  the  velocity-increment  in  an  unit  of  time^  is  often 
called  tie  acceleration;  but  as  the  former  term  is  more  sug- 
gestive^ I  shall  generally  employ  it ;  it  evidently  takes  a  negative 
sign  if  the  velocity  decreases  as  the  time  increases.  When  the 
velocity  increases  uniformly^/is  constant^  and  the  acceleration 
is  constant;  these  two  expressions  being  equivalent. 

If  the  particle  at  the  beginning  of  ^  is  moving  with  a  velocity 
ro^  and  the  velocity-increment  is  negative^  then  if  t;  is  the  velo- 
city at  ^,  v=:v,-/l.  (7) 
Also  since  the  particle  is  at  rest  when  v  =  0,  that  rest  takes 
place  when                                  ., 

Secondly^  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  velocity  to  take  place 
at  a  varying  rate^  so  that  there  are  not  equal  increments  of 
velocity  in  equal  times ;  then  the  increase  of  velocity  is  a  fiinc- 
tion^  either  explicit  or  implicit^  of  the  time. 

Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  elements ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  particle  at  the  time  ^  to  be  moving  with  a  velocity  v, 
and  at  the  time  t-i-dt  to  be  with  a  velociiy  v+di;  then  i{/  is 
the  velocity-increment  at  the  time  t,  andy*+  £^  at  the  time  t + dt, 
/+Odf^  where  ^  is  a  proper  fraction^  is  the  mean  velocity-incre«* 
ment  during  the  time  dl ;  and  consequently  by  reason  of  (5)^ 
dv^{/+ed/)dt; 
.-.     dv^fdt,  (9) 

if  we  omit  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order ;  that  is^  dv  units 
of  velocity  are  added  in  the  time  dt.    Hence^  dividing  by  dt, 

S=/-  00) 

In  this  latter  case  the  velocity-increment  or  acceleration  is  said 
to  vary.  And  thus  whether  it  is  uniform  or  varying^  it  is  the 
increase  of  velocity  in  an  unit  of  time;  and  is  also  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  the  velocity  to  the  time  in  which  that  increase 
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takes  place^  and  is  in  the  latter  case  the  ratio  of  two  infini* 
tesimals. 

Thus  the  unit  of  acceleration  or  the  unit  of  velocity-increment 
is^  when  the  increase  of  velocity  is  an  unit  in  an  unit  of  time. 

If  the  velocity  decreases^/ is  negative ;  and  from  (1 0)  we  have 

These  expressions  shew  that  an  unit  of  acceleration  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  an  uniform  increase  of  an  unit  of  velocity  in  an 
unit  of  time. 

248.]  Taking  these  results  in  combination  with  those  of  the 
preceding  Article^  we  have  the  following  values : 

In  the  general  case  of  varying  velocity  and  of  varying  positive 
acceleration^  from  (4)  and  (10)^ 

d^sdt'-'dHda  ,.^. 

= dt^ >  ^'^^ 

and  therefore  if  «  is  equicrescent^ 

/=-^;  (13) 

and  if  ^  is  equicrescent. 

We  shall  suppose  ^  to  be  an  equicrescent-variable  throughout 
the  whole  treatise^  unless  it  is  stated  expressly  that  it  is  not  so. 

These  values  suggest  the  following  remarks  : 

Let  a  particle  be  moving^  and  let  it  describe  the  space  9  in 
the  time  t : 

(1)  Let  us  suppose  the  space  and  the  time  to  be  resolved  into 
corresponding  infinitesimal  increments^  so  that  neither  all  the 
df%  nor  all  the  d^s  are  equal :  in  which  case  neither  t  nor  9  is 
equicrescent ;  and  thus  (12)  correctly  represents  the  velocity- 
increment  due  to  one  unit  of  time :  but  the  expression  is  un- 
necessarily complicated^  and  is  therefore  of  little  practical  use. 

(2)  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  elements^  that  is^  let  t 
be  equicrescent:  then  dH^O,  and  (14)  expresses  the  velocity- 
increment.  Now  if  the  velocity  is  constant^  all  the  corresponding 
elements  of  space  will  be  equal :  that  is,  all  the  ^s  will  be  equal 
and  ^'4  =  0:  there  will,  in  this  case,  be  no  velocity-increment. 
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If  the  velocity  is  not  constant,  the  dt^B  corresponding  to  equal 
dfs  will  not  be  equal ;  there  will  be  an  excess  of  one  ds  over  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  dsy  and  thus  there  will  be  a  d^s  :  as  dt 
is  constant,  let  us  assume  it  to  be  the  unit  of  time  :  then  ds  is 
the  velocity ;  and  d^s  is  the  velocity-increment ;  and  therefore 
measures  the  acceleration  force.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
if  the  velocity-increment  is  constant,  d^s  is  constant,  and  there- 
fore rf'*  =  0  :  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  velocity-increment  is 
variable,  the  d^a's  vary,  and  d^s  is  not  equal  to  zero  :  similarly 
we  might  proceed,  and  shew  under  what  circumstances  d^s  would 
be  constant,  and  therefore  d^9  =  0. 

(3)  Let  the  space  be  the  equicrescent  variable;  in  which 
case,  if  the  velocity  is  constant,  the  dfs  corresponding  to  the 
d^B  are  equal,  and  dH  =iO\  but  if  the  velocity  is  not  constant, 
equal  d^Q  do  not  correspond  to  equal  ^s,  and  therefore  d^t 
will  not  be  equal  to  zero  :  in  this  case  (13)  is  the  expression  for 
the  velocity-increment,  f  being  affected  Mrith  a  negative  sign 
because  the  velocity-increment  becomes  greater,  as  the  time  to 
which  it  is  due  becomes  less ;  and  therefore  the  dfs,  to  which 
equal  successive  d^s  are  due,  are  decreasing,  and  therefore  d^t  is 
negative. 

249.]  The  following  are  simple  illustrations  of  the  preceding 
formulae ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  others  as  the  subject  will  be 
amply  applied  in  the  succeeding  Chapter. 

d^9 
Ex.  1.  If  there  is  no  velocity-increment,  -^  =  0 ;   so  that  if 

r,  is  the  constant  velocity, 

ds 

Ex.  2.  If  the  acceleration  or  velocity-increment  is  constant, 

where  ««  ^^^  ^9  ture  the  values  of  the  space  and  the  velocity 
respectively,  when  ^  =  0. 

Hence  if  a  particle  moves  from  rest  from  the  origin  with  a 
constant  velocity-increment, 

and  thus  the  space  described  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  Y  y 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  velooity-increment  varies  as  the  time  from  rest. 


d's 

dl* 

=  iti; 

'  d» 
dt 

=  v,+ 

i*<-. 

» 

=  r,<+ 

I- 

Ex.  4.  If  the  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  distance  from  a 
given  point  in  the  line  of  motion,  and  is  negative, 

if  a  is  the  value  of  s,  when  the  particle  is  at  rest ; 

the  negative  sign  being  taken,  as  I  will  suppose  the  particle  to 
move  towards  the  origin ; 

.-.     cos->-  =  i*^, 
a 

if  ^  =  0,  when  s  =  a,  and  the  particle  is  at  rest ; 


Section  8. — Tke  dynamics  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  Hraight  line. 

250.]  The  preceding  observations  on  the  kinematics  of  a 
particle  are  all  that  we  require  at  present.  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  in  Chapter  IX;  and  must  now  enter  on  the 
further  consideration  of  matter  as  the  subject  of  motion;  and 
we  shall  state  explicitly  certain  properties  of  matter,  beyond 
those  which  have  been  stated,  in  Part  I,  of  jt  as  the  subject 
of  pressure  or  statical  force.  An  important  question  meets  us 
at  the  outset;  according  to  our  conception  of  matter,  as  the 
subject  of  motion,  has  it  any  power  of  changing  its  state; 
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has  it  when  at  rest  a  power  of  patting  itself  into  motion  ?  has 
it  when  in  motion  a  power  of  itself  either  of  increasing  or  of 
diminishing  its  velocity  ?  An  adequate  conception  of  matter 
involves  a  replj  to  these  questions  in  the  negative.  Matter  is 
inert;  it  has  no  power  of  acting  on  itself  or  of  changing  its  own 
state  as  to  rest  or  motion.  If  it  is  at  rest,  it  will  remain  at 
rest :  if  it  is  moving  with  a  given  velocity  along  a  rectilineal 
path,  it  will  continue  to  move  with  that  velocity  along  that 
path  :  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should  change  its  course 
towards  one  side  of  that  line  than  tbwards  the  other :  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  lapse  of  time  does  not  affect  matter's 
state  as  to  rest  or  motion.  And  not  only  does  matter  remain  as 
it  is,  unless  acted  on  by  some  source  of  velocity  external  to  itself, 
but  it  also  passively  submits  to  external  influence :  whatever 
effect  is  communicated  to  it,  that  is  also  developed  in  it.  Now 
I  am  not  saying  that  matter  does  not  act  on  other  matter,  for 
the  matter  of  our  physical  system  does  so  act :  thus  leaden  balls 
attract  each  other  :  particles  of  air  repel  each  other :  but  it  does 
not  change  its  own  state.  Whenever  therefore — ^and  this  is 
most  important — ^matter's  state  is  changed  either  from  rest  to 
motion,  or  vice  versd,  or  when  its  velocity  is  increased  or  di- 
minished, that  change  is  due  to  some  adequate  cause,  and  velo- 
city is  communicated  to  it  from  some  source  external  to  itself. 
This  source  is  csJled  force;  and  force  is  either  accelerating  or 
retarding  according  as  the  velocity  of  matter  is,  by  its  action, 
increased  or  diminished :  a  more  exact  definition  by  means  of 
its  measure  will  be  given  hereafter.  From  the  fact  that  matter 
is  inert,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  principle  of  inertia,  will 
be  inferred  the  first  equations,  or  propositions,  of  the  science. 
The  principle  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form,  and  is  then 
commonly  called  the  first  Law  of  Motion  : 

Matter  at  rest  remains  at  rest,  and  matter  in  motion  continues 
to  move  in  the  same  line  and  direction,  and  mth  unvaried  velocity, 
unless  acted  on  by  some  force  external  to  itself. 

This  principle  of  inertia  is  axiomatic,  and  is  the  first  axiom 
in  the  construction  of  the  science ;  it  rules  that  when  a  change 
of  state  takes  place  in  matter,  that  change  is  due  to  the  action 
of  some  cause  external  to  the  matter. 

251.]  As  we  shall  apply  our  theoretical  investigations  largely 
to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  of  other  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, it  is  worth  while  shortly  to  inquire  how  far  the  properties  of 
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matter  which  have  been  axiomatieally  stated  are  fulfilled  in  that 
particular  matter  of  which  they  consist. 

As  to  Mobility ;  the  fact  is  shewn  by  daily  observation  : 
bodies  falling  towards  the  earthy  particles  of  matter  constantly 
moving  in  the  air  and  as  seen  in  a  sunbeam^  the  waters  of 
the  sea  never  at  rest^  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets, 
the  motion  of  particles  of  air  in  the  wind,  ill  bear  evidence  to 
this  property:  nothing  is  seen  quiescent;  everything  is  in 
motion. 

As  to  Inertia:  terrestrial  matter  seldom  changes  its  state 
without  our  being  able  to  assign  the  cause;  and  hence  we 
inductively  infer,  that  the  cause  could  always  be  assigned,  if 
our  knowledge  of  the  moving  matter  and  its  circumstances  was 
perfect.  Consider  a  particle  of  iron,  placed  on  a  smooth  table ; 
relatively  to  the  table  it  is  at  rest :  but  let  a  magnet  be  placed 
so  that  the  particle  of  iron  is  within  its  influence  ;  the  particle 
will  begin  immediately  to  move  towards  it ;  and  the  longer  the 
space  is  through  which  the  particle  moves,  the  gp*eater  will  be 
its  velocity ;  thus  the  magnet  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
particle  at  first,  and  also  of  its  subsequently  increasing  velocity. 
Now  let  another  magnet  be  introduced  of  the  same  power  as  the 
former,  and  acting  along  the  same  line  of  action,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  action  of  the  former  magnet  on 
the  particle  of  iron  is  neutralized :  then  it  is  found  that  the 
iron-particle  will  continue  to  move  with  the  velocity  which  it 
has  at  the  time  when  the  neutralizing  magnet  is  introduced: 
that  is,  the  velocity  which  it  has  at  that  instant  is  a  quality 
residing  in  it,  and  which  it  has  of  itself  no  power  to  annihilate  : 
its  velocity  will,  it  is  true,  during  the  subsequent  motion  become 
less  and  less ;  yet  it  appears  that  such  a  loss  of  velocity  is  caused 
by  the  friction  against  the  table,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  so 
on :  for  if  these  impediments  are  diminished,  the  particle  con- 
tinues to  move  with  a  velocity  less  rapidly  decreasing :  and 
hence  we  infer  that  if  they  were  entirely  removed,  there  would 
be  no  diminution  of  the  iron's  velocity. 

So  again  if  a  ball  is  projected  along  a  level  surface,  such  as 
a  bowling-green,  the  rougher  the  surface  is  the  more  impediment 
does  it  offer  to  the  ball's  motion,  and  the  sooner  is  the  ball 
reduced  to  rest :  but  if  the  surface  is  smooth,  as  a  pavement,  or 
smoother  still,  as  a  plate  of  glass,  or  as  ice,  the  longer  will  the 
ball  continue  to  move;   eventually,  however,  it  will  be  reduced 
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to  rest^  because  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  impediments 
which  are  continually  acting  on  it  as  retarding  forces,  and  are 
thereby  withdrawing  velocity  from  it. 

Again,  if  a  suspended  pendulum  oscillates,  the  time  ere  its 
motion  ceases  Mrill  be  longer  if  it  vibrates  on  a  knife-edge  than 
if  it  is  suspended  by  a  spring,  because  the  resistance  of  the 
former  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter ;  and  if  it  oscillates  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  time  ere  its  motion 
ceases  will  be  longer  than  if  the  oscillations  take  place  in  air. 
From  experiments  such  as  these,  it  is  inductively  inferred,  that 
if  all  the  hinderances  are  removed,  and  if  the  moving  matter 
does  not  receive  velocity  from  any  other  source,  it  has  in  itself 
no  power  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish  its  own  velocity. 

The  nearly  uniform  periods  of  the  planets,  and  the  almost 
constant  length  of  the  mean  sidereal  day,  in  a  similar  manner 
tend  to  shew  that  the  same  law  is  true  in  the  matter  of  which 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  consist. 

The  principle  of  inertia  was  first  recognised  by  Galileo :  me- 
chanicians had  before  his  time  failed  to  give  a  correct  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics  because  they  knew  not  this  fact. 

252.]  Matter  therefore  can  neither  generate  velocity  for  itself 
out  of  its  own  resources,  neither  can  it  absorb  into  itself  velo- 
city which  it  has,  or  velocity  which  is  communicated  to  it :  it  is 
alike  '^ natural'^  to  it  to  be  at  rest  and  in  motion;  whenever 
therefore  its  state  changes,  some  cause  external  to  itself  is  the 
origin  of  the  change  ;  if  the  velocity  is  increased,  some  velocity 
has  been  communicated  to  it ;  if  it  is  diminished,  velocity  has 
been  abstracted  from  it :  whatever  causes  a  change  of  velocity 
is  called  force ^  and  th^  word  ''  force ''  will  be  used  in  Dynamics 
in  this  meaning  only. 

The  word  ^^force,'^  as  thus  stated,  has  not  the  exactness  which 
an  exact  science  requires.  Such  terms  are  not  precise  enough 
unless  the  quantities  which  they  express  are  measurable  :  and  as 
force  is  an  active  cause,  it  will  be  measured  by  its  effects.  Now 
the  eflTect  of  a  force  is  velocity,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
communicated  to  or  impressed  upon  the  moving  matter  in  a  given 
time,  say,  in  an  unit  of  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  force.  But  the 
velocity  impressed  on  a  particle  is  equal  to  the  velocity  expressed 
in  its  actual  motion,  inasmuch  as  matter  has  no  power  to  absorb  or 
to  produce  any  of  such  impressed  velocity ;  and  consequently  the 
velocity-increment,  or  the  acceleration,  in  an  unit  of  time  is  the 
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measure  of  the  force.  Hence  if  a  force  causes  in  a  moving  ma- 
terial particle  an  increase  of  velocity  y*  in  an  unit  of  time^  the 
force  may  be  correctly  denoted  by  fy  because  that  signifies  its 
effect^  viz.  the  velocity-increment  of  which  the  force  is  the  cause. 

Hence  the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  impresses  an  unit  of 
velocity  in  an  tmit  of  time. 

Also  the  varieties  of  force  are  in  this  respect  as  many  as  are 
the  velocity-increments  which  they  produce.  Thus  if  a  force 
communicates  equal  velocities  in  equal  successive  time-elements^ 
the  force  is  said  to  be  constant;  and  according  as  it  increases  or 
diminishes  the  velocity^  it  is  called  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding 
force.  If  a  force^  on  the  other  hand^  communicates  unequal 
velocities  in  equal  successive  elements  of  time^  it  is  called  a 
variable  force,  and  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding  variable  force 
.  according  as  the  velocity  is  increased  or  diminished  by  its  action. 
The  law  according  to  which  the  velocity  is  communicated  is 
called  the  law  of  the  force.  The  velocity  which  a  force  transfers 
to  a  body  is  called  the  impressed  velocity;  and  the  velocity 
which  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  force  in  the  moving 
body  is  called  the  expressed  velocity.  In  the  case  of  a  jingle 
particle  the  velocity  expressed  in  its  motion  is  equal  to  that 
impressed  by  the  force  on  it;  but  if  that  particle  is  a  member  of 
a  material  system  or  of  a  body^  for  reasons  which  will  be  given 
hereafter,  it  will  appear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus  in  a 
moving  particle  the  impressed  and  expressed  velocities  are  indeed 
the  same  thing  viewed  from  different  points. 

From  these  explanations  of  force  and  its  varieties  the  follow- 
ing results  arise.  Firstly^  let  us  suppose  a  force  to  be  constant 
and  to  act  on  a  material  particle^  which  is  moving  in  a  straight 
path^  along  the  line  of  its  motion ;  and  let  f  be  the  velocity 
which  is  communicated  by  this  force  in  an  unit  of  time ;  then  if 
the  force  acts  for  t  units  of  time,  the  velocity  communicated  is 
ft ;  and  if  the  particle  was  moving  Mrith  a  velocity  u  when  the 
force  began  to  act,  and  with  a  velocity  v  at  the  time  t,  and  the 
force  is  accelerating, 

1;  =  «+/{;  (16) 

and  if  the  force  is  retarding, 

V  =  »— /J5.  (16) 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  force  to  be  variable,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  such  that  at  the  time  t  a  velocityy  would  be  impressed 
by  it  in  an  unit  of  time,  if  it  were  constant  during  that  unit : 
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and  to  be  such  that  at  the  time  l-^-dia,  velocityZ+^^wouId  be 
impressed  by  it  in  an  unit  of  time  if  it  were  constant  during 
that  unit.  Then,  if  ^  is  a  proper  fraction, /+^^  would  be  the 
average  or  mean  velocity  impressed  in  an  unit  of  time  during  the 
time  dt :  and  consequently  if  dv  is  the  velocity  actually  impressed 

^»*^  dv^{f^edf)dti 

and  omitting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order, 

dv  ^fdti  (17) 

and  this  assigns  the  increase  of  velocity  which  takes  place  in  the 

time  dt  by  the  action  of  the  force/.     This  force  is  the  increase 

of  velocity  in  an  unit  of  time. 

K  we  require  the  amount  of  the  velocity  which  is  impressed 

by  a  finite  accelerating  force  in  a  finite  time,  this  must  be 

deduced  from  (17)  by  integration;   and  the  process   can   be 

effected  immediately  if/ is  constant  or  is  a  function  of  ^,  since 

in  this  case  r 

V  ^jfdti 

but  it  must  be  done  indirectly  if/  is  a  function  of  v  or  of  e. 

We  have  however  brought  our  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
force  to  this  point :  viz.  that  its  effect  and  its  measure  is  the 
acceleration  or  velocity-increment  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  section  on  Kinematics,  and  we  have 

^_  rft;  __   d  da 

and  consequently  all  the  results  of  this  equation,  its  various 
forms,  and  the  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  it, 
are  applicable  to  it,  when/ is  the  accelerating  force.  We  shall 
have  so  many  applications  of  this  equation  hereafter  that  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  insert  any. 

258.]  When  a  force  acts  on  a  particle  at  rest,  tie  action-lhie 
of  the  force  is  of  course  the  line  of  motion  qfthe  particle;  but 
when  a  force  acts  on  a  particle  in  motion  the  action*line  of  the 
force  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle. 
In  the  preceding  article  we  have  supposed  the  former  case.  The 
latter  case,  which  is  more  general  and  also  more  important,  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  following  Chapters. 

If  two  or  more  forces  act  simultaneously  on  a  particle  in  the 
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line  of  its  motion^  the  resultant  effect  will  evidently  be  the  sum 
of  their  separate  effects.  Thus  suppose  a  material  particle  to  be 
moving  with  a  constant  velocity  v,  and  two  constant  forces 

f  and  y  to  act  on  it,  the  effects  of  which  are  severally  to 
produce  velocities  /  and  f  in  one  unit  of  time ;  and  suppose 
each  of  these  forces  to  act  for  t  units  of  time :  then  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  at  the  end  of  t  units  of  time  will  be  v  -{-ft  ^f't. 
If  one  of  the  forces^  ^^lf\  *ct  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  particle's  motion,  it  will  abstract  velocity,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  will,  at  the  end  of  t  units  of  time,  be  u  -{-ft—fU 
A  similar  result  is  of  course  true  when  the  forces  are  variable. 

Hence  if  two  forces  are  capable  of  communicating  equal  ve- 
locities to  the  same  body  in  equal  infinitesimal  elements  of  time, 

.the  two  forces  are  said  to  be  equal,  and  are  such,  that  when 
applied  to  the  same  body  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same 
line  of  action,  they  neutralize  each  other,  and  do  not  change 
the  body's  velocity.  This  is  the  definition  of  equal  forces.  Simi- 
larly, forces  which  in  equal  infinitesimal  elements  of  time  will 
produce  in  a  given  body,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  velocity  which 
another  force  will,  are  estimated  as  double,  triple,  &c.  of  this 
latter  force. 

254.]  Force,  such  as  we  have  considered  it,  impresses  finite 
velocity  in  a  finite  time ;  and  the  effects  of  it  have  been  resolved 
into  elements  corresponding  to  infinitesimal  elements  of  time. 
Thus  if  a  force  acts  for  a  finite  time,  and  if  the  law  of  the  force 
is  given,  the  total  velocity  impressed  by  it  during  the  whole 
time  may  be  found  by  integration,  and  the  whole  velocity  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  force's  action.  A  force  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  called  a  finite  accelerating,  or  retarding,  force.  But 
suppose  a  force  to  act,  and  to  communicate  a  very  great  velo- 
city in  a  very  short  time,  such  as  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder, which  will  impress  a  very  great  velocity  on  a  cannon- 
ball  in  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  ball  is  passing 
along  the  bore  of  the  gun,  then  doubtless  if  the  law  of  the 
communication  of  the  velocity  is  known,  the  whole  velocity 
may  be  found  as  in  the  former  case,  and  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  action  of  the  force ;  but  if  the  law  of  the  force  is  not  known, 
and  the  force  acts  for  a  short  time  and  then  ceases,  the  whole 
velocity  which  is  impressed  by  it  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  action.  A  force  of  this  kind  is  called  an  imptUsive  or  i»- 
9tantaneous  force.     This  force  does  not,  it  is  to  be  observed. 
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di£Per  in  kind  from  finite  accelerating  force ;  the  communication 
and  the  development  is  as  gradual  in  one  case  as  in  the  other; 
the  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  measurement  of  its  effect : 
in  the  former  case  the  law  of  force  is  given,  and  the  total  action 
of  the  force  is  determined  hy  integration :  in  the  latter  case, 
whether  the  law  of  force  is  known  or  not,  the  action  of  the 
force  is  measured  hj  the  whole  velocity  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  it. 

255.]  Hitherto  motion  and  velocity  have  been  considered 
independently  of  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  they  are. 
Velocity  and  its  properties  have  been  discussed  as  being  of  a 
mass,  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  we  have  assumed  a  material 
particle  to  be  the  matter  moving  ,*  but  it  has  been  unnecessary 
to  introduce  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  because 
the  velocity  of  a  material  particle  and  of  a  mass  of  large  dimen- 
sions may  be  the  same :  and  inertia  as  a  property  of  matter 
does  not  require  any  conditions  as  to  the  quantity  of  matter :  it 
is  true  equally  of  a  particle  and  of  a  large  body.  But  now  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  velocity  in  reference  to  quantity  of  matter 
or  mass :  because,  the  equations  of  motion  of  moving  matter, 
from  which  all  the  theorems  of  dynamics  will  be  deduced,  are 
formed  by  comparing  tAe  velocity  itnpreaed  with  the  velocity  ex^ 
pressed;  and  thus  a  question  arises,  whether  two  bodies  having 
equal  velocities  impressed  on  them  will  move  with  equal  veloci- 
ties, whatever  are  their  masses  ?  No  doubt,  by  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  if  their  masses  are  equal,  the  expressed  veloci- 
ties will  also  be  equal :  but  what  will  be  their  expressed  velo- 
cities, if  the  masses  are  unequal  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  we 
must  strictly  define  equality  of  mass;  and  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  argument  in  a  circle :  equal  masses  must  not  be  de- 
fined to  be  those  on  which,  when  equal  forces  act,  equal  velocities 
are  impressed;  when  equal  forces  are  defined  to  be  those  which 
impress  equal  velocities  on  equal  masses.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  mass,  and  of  its  mode  of  measurement  by  means  of  weight, 
in  Section  1,  Chapter  FV;  but  the  foUoMring  process  of  deter- 
mining it  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  our  present 
purpose.  If  two  masses  having  the  form  of  spheres,  and  moving 
with  their  centres  along  a  straight  line,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, impinge  on  each  other,  and  if  each  is  by  the  collision 
brought  to  rest,  these  masses  are  said  to  be  equal :  so  that 
equal  masses  are  defined  in  the  following  terms : 

PRICE,  VOL.  in.  z  z 
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Two  masBeB  are  equal  which  moving  with  equal  velocities  along 
the  eame  straight  line^  in  opposite  directions,  and  impinging  on  each 
other,  are  reduced  to  rest  hy  the  collision. 

When  manj  masses  have  bj  this  process  been  determined  to 
be  equal  to  each  other^  we  may  collect  two  or  more  into  one 
mass^  and  thus  obtain  masses  which  shall  be  any  multiple  of  a 
given  mass :  and  by  a  reverse  process  we  may  obtain  masses 
which  are  submultiples  of  another  mass ;  and  thus  we  may  ob- 
tain masses  which  bear  any  ratio  to  each  other.  Thus  if  m  equal 
masses  are  collected  into  one  mass^  and  m'  into  another^  the  ratio 
of  these  collected  masses  will  be  to  each  other  as  m  to  m'. 

In  the  present  volume  I  propose  to  consider  the  motion  of  a 
material  particle  only.  It  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
a  body^  and  for  this  reason :  if  a  body  moves^  its  particles  may 
all  of  them  describe  equal  and  parallel  paths,  in  which  case  the 
body  is  said  to  have  only  motion  of  translation ;  or  the  particles 
of  the  body  may  revolve  one  about  another^  without  the  relative 
positions  of  them  being  changed^  in  which  case  the  body  has 
the  motion  of  rotation :  a  full  investigation  of  these  kinematical 
circumstances  will  be  found  in  Part  III  of  the  Treatise :  whereas 
as  a  particle  occupies  space  equal  to  an  infinitesimal  geometrical 
pointy  the  motion  of  rotation  may  be  neglected^  and  we  have  to 
consider  motion  of  translation  only. 

Experience  teaches  us^  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  matter,  that 
if  two  particles  are  at  rest,  and  if  it  is  required  to  make  them 
move  with  equal  velocities,  a  greater  force  may  be  required  to 
act  on  one  than  on  the  other;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that 
one  has  much  greater  force  of  inertia  than  the  other.  Now  this 
is  an  inaccurate  expression.  Inerti-a'^  has  no  force:  it  neither 
destroys  nor  generates  velocity;  motion  and  rest  are  equally 
natural  to  matter.  The  true  reason  is,  one  mass  is  greater  than 
another,  and  therefore  has  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  for 
velocity  to  be  communicated  to.  These  circumstances  however 
must  be  thoroughly  examined,  as  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  subject. 

*  Many  writera  on  Mechanics  use  the  expression  "force  of  inertia  ;*'  and 
lately  ^  has  been  called  "force  of  inertia ;"  the  expression  is  surely  inaccurate 
and  unphilosophical,  if  the  words  are  used  in  the  senses  which  I  have  assigned  to 
them :  and  I  cannot  but  refer  to  M.  Poisson,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  such 
questions,  for  a  corroboration  of  the  view  of  the  subject  here  taken.  Traits  de 
M^canique,  3d«  Ed.  Tome  I,  Art.  lao. 
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256.]  Let  two  material  particles  be  in  motioii ;  of  which  I  will 
suppose  one  to  be  the  unit-mass^  for  the  unit  is  arbitrary^  and 
the  other  to  contain  m  unit-masses;  and  let  them  move  with 
equal  constant  velocities  v :  if  the  m  unit-masses  of  the  larger 
mass  are  separate^  each  would  move  with  the  same  velocity  v, 
and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  all  the  particles 
moving  separately  would  be  mv ;  and  by  the  principle  of  inertia 
the  sum  of  the  velocities  is  not  changed  when  all  the  particles 
are  collected  into  one  common  mass,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
of  velocity  which  is  expressed  in  the  moving  mass  m  is  mv: 
that  is^  is  in  quantity  m  times  the  velocity  of  the  unit-mass. 
Although  therefore  the  velocity  of  both  the  masses  is  the  same 
as  to  intensity,  yet  in  quantity  or  amount  of  velocity,  that  of  the 
mass  miam  times  that  of  the  unit-mass. 

As  we  shall  frequently  speak  of  this  quantity  of  velocity^  it 
is  convenient  to  assign  to  it  a  distinctive  name :  it  is^  as  ex- 
plained above^  the  product  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  mass 
and  the  velocity^  and  has  been  ordinarily  called  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion ;  although  the  term  is  somewhat  inaccurate^ 
yet^  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  new  nomenclature^  I  shall 
use  it,  and  shall  signify  by  it  the  quantity  of  velocity  which 
exists  in  moving  matter:  and  shall  henceforth  signify  by  the 
term  ''  velocity/'  velocity  as  to  intensity. 

The  increments  of  these  will  be  cdled  respectively  tie  mo- 
mewtum-increment  and  the  velocity-increment;  and  of  these,  when 

expressed,  the  mathematical  equivalents  will  be  «»  ^  and  -j-  >  if 

^  is  an  equicrescent  variable. 

Thus  the  momentum-unit  is  the  product  of  the  mass-unit  into 
the  velocity-unit.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  momentum  of  a 
body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  its  several  parts. 

The  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  velocity  as  to  inten- 
sity and  velocity  as  to  quantity  or  momentum,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  analogies.  Suppose  two  masses  of  the 
same  substance,  one  of  which  is  ten  times  as  large  as  the  other, 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  temperature,  and  suppose  both  to  be 
heated  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  higher  temperature :  then  to  these 
masses  heat  has  been  transferred  from  some  external  source;  and 
to  the  larger  mass  ten  times  as  much  as  that  to  the  smaller  one; 
and  thus,  although  both  are  of  the  same  heat  as  to  intensity, 
yet  the  quantity  of  transferred  heat  in  one  is  ten  times  as  great 
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as  that  in  the  other.  A  thermometer  measures  temperature^ 
that  is,  heat  as  to  intensity ;  in  the  same  manner  does  the  spaoe 
described  in  one  unit  of  time  measure  velocity  as  to  intensity. 

Again,  suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  light  &om  a  given  source 
to  be  received  by  a  table  or  a  given  area ;  the  smaller  the  area 
is,  if  it  receives  the  whole  light,  so  much  more  intense  will  the 
illumination  be.  But  if  a  given  area  is  illuminated  equally 
throughout  its  surface,  the  greater  the  surface  is,  the  greater 
also  will  be  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  it.  Thus  light 
does  as  to  intensity  vary  inversely  as  the  area  over  which  it  is 
spread :  but  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  a  surface  illumi- 
nated equally  throughout  varies  directly  as  the  surface. 

257.]  It  appears  then  that  when  force  acts  on  matter,  and 
communicates  velocity  to  it,  the  effect  is  momentum,  and  not 
only  velocity  as  to  intensity.  And  this  subject  has  to  be  con- 
sidered both  with  reference  to  velocity  and  to  velocity-increment; 
that  is,  with  reference  to  impulsive  and  to  finite  accelerating 
force.  Now  the  law  of  inertia  rules  that  in  both  these  cases, 
the  momentum  expressed  is  equal  to  the  momentum  impressed. 

Firstly  then  if  the  force  is  impulsive;  let  m  be  the  mass  of  a 
particle,  which  I  will  assume  to  be  at  rest :  and  let  a  force  act 
upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  instantly  moves  with  a  velocity  v, 
then  the  expressed  momentum  is  mv.  Let  q  be  the  momentum 
impressed  by  the  action  of  the  force,  which  is  like  a  blow;  then 
by  the  preceding  principle, 

Q  =  wt;;  (19) 

.-.     r  =  ^:  (20) 

which  assigns  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  particle  by  the  blow . 
If  the  particle  was  previously  moving  with  the  velocity  u, 
and  the  force  acted  on  it  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  then  if  t;  is 
the  velocity  after  the  action  of  the  force, 

t;=:«+^.  (21) 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  this  theorem : 

If  a  particle  of  m  mass-units  moves  with  a  velocity  v  its 
momentum  is  mv ;  and  if  all  its  momentum  is  transferred  to  a 
particle  m%  and  t/  is  the  consequent  velocity  of  f9i\ 

mV  =  mv; 
,     mv 

m  .  . 

which  determines  the  velocity  of  m\ 
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Thus  if  a  particle^  as  a  small  ball^  of  mass  =  3,  moves  with  a 
velocity  =  4j  its  momentum  is  12;  and  if  it  impinges  directly 
on  another  particle  of  mass  =  2y  and  is  reduced  to  rest  by  the 
impact^  the  whole  of  the  momentum  will  have  been  transferred 
to  m%  and  »'  will  move  with  a  velocity  =  6.  6  therefore  will 
be  the  expressed  velocity^  and  12  will  be  the  expressed  mo- 
mentum^ of  this  latter  particle. 

Hence  also  momentum  is  the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  per- 
cussion of  a  moving  mass. 

So  if  two  particles^  moving  along  the  same  line  and  in  oppo- 
site directions  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  masses^  impinge  directly  on  each  other^  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  rest  by  the  collision. 

Again^  if  a  cannon-ball  of  mass  =  10  is  fired  from  a  gun, 
and  emerges  from  the  bore  with  a  velocity  =  250,  the  momen- 
tum of  the  ball  is  2500,  and  this  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
explosive  force  of  the  g^powder. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  whenever  momentum  is  impressed 
on  a  mass  by  means  of  matter  acting  upon  it,  it  is  withdrawn 
from  some  other  source,  or  an  equivalent  momentum  is  simul- 
taneously produced  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence  also  we 
infer  that  the  whole  amount  of  momentum  is  always  the  same. 
Momentum  cannot  be  created :  it  can  only  be  transferred.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  momentum  can  be  generated  by 
muscular  action,  say,  that  a  stone  may  be  thrown,  and  thus 
receive  momentum,  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  arm :  we 
must  not  however  be  deceived  by  appearances:  let  a  person 
stand  in  a  frame  suspended  as  the  scale  of  a  balance,  and  which 
is  capable  of  moving  freely :  if  he  impresses  momentum  on  any 
body,  as,  for  instance,  if  he  throws  a  stone,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  moves  in  a  direction  directly  opposite :  and  the  product  of 
his  mass  and  the  velocity  with  which  he  moves  in  the  scale  will 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  given  to  the  stone : 
the  apparent  creation  then  of  momentum  in  one  direction  is  ac- 
companied by  the  creation  of  an  equal  quantity  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  similar  effect  takes  place  when  momentum  is  im- 
parted to  a  mass  by  means  of  a  pressure  against  the  earth. 

268.]  The  same  principles  apply,  and  lead  to  similar  results 
when  the  force  is  finite  accelerating.    If  a  particle  of  mass  m 

receives  a  velocity-increment  =  -1—  >  by  the  action  of  a  force,  the 
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expressed  momentam-increment  due  to  the  force  is  m  -^ ;  and 

consequently  if  the  force  is  such  as  to  impress  a  velocity-incre- 
ment/on  an  unit-mass,  then 

«S^=«»^5  (22) 

and  /=  :gf .  (23) 

And  if  i$  is  the  whole  impressed  momentum,  which  may  or  may 
not  vary  with  m,  ^, . 

5  =  «^.  (24) 

The  source  of  the  impressed-momentum  has  been  usually  called 
moving  force;  and  as  it  is  equal  to  the  expressed  momentum- 
increment,  we  take  this  latter  to  be  its  measure;  and  as  the 
accelerating  force  is  measured  by  the  velocity-increment,  that  is, 

by  -J--9  so  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  that  of  the 

moving  force  acting  on  a  mass-unit.  Hence  also  the  moving 
force'Unit  is  that  which  impresses  an  unit  of  velocity  on  a  mass-unit 
in  an  unit  of  time. 

Equations  (19)  and  (24)  are  called  equations  of  motion;  they 
define  all  possible  kinds  of  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  rectilinear 
path. 

Let  us  exemplify  this  result:  suppose  a  particle  «»  to  be 
falling  towards  the  earth :  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the 
earth's  attraction  is  an  uniformly  accderating.force,  which  im- 
presses on  the  fidling  particle  a  velocity-increment  of  32  feet 
(approximately)  in  one  second  of  time ;  let  a  second  therefore 
be  the  time-unit,  and  let  us  represent  the  number  32  by  g 
(=  gravity) :   then  mg  is  the  impressed  momentum-increment, 

and  m  -^  is  the  expressed  mpmentum-increment :  therefore,  by 
dt 

reason  of  (22),  d^s  ,^^. 

du 

The  illustration  may  be  more  correctly  represented  when  we 
take  account  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  For  since  the  attraction 
between  the  earth  and  the  particle  is  mutual,  the  particle  at- 
tracts the  earth  while  the  earth  attracts  the  particle :   if  there- 
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fore  m  and  m  are  the  masses  of  the  particle  and  of  the  earth 
respectivelyj  the  velocity-increments  of  the  particle  and  earth  in 
an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  are  inversely  as  the  masses. 

Similar  too  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon  : 
the  expressed  velocity-increments  with  which  they  move  towards 
each  other  are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Hence  it  follows  that 
their  centre  of  mass  would  remain  at  rest^  if  the  earth  and  moon 
had  no  other  motion  than  that  which  is  due  to  their  mutual 
attraction  :  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun^  and  the  motion 
of  each  in  space^  the  centre  of  gpitvity  describes  an  ellipse  with 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

Hence  then  it  follows  that  (1)  moving  forces  do  not  impress 
equal  velocities  on  different  masses^  unless  they  are  proportional 
to  the  masses ;  (2)  the  velocities  expressed  in  equal  masses  are 
proportional  to  the  moving  forces ;  (3)  the  velocities  expressed 
in  unequal  masses  by  equal  moving  forces  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  masses.  Hence  also  we  infer  that  when  a  moving 
force  impresses  velocity  on  a  mass^  the  velocity  expressed  varies 
directly  as  the  moving  force  and  inversely  as  the  mass.  This 
last  proposition  has  been  commonly  called  the  third  Law  of 
Motion^  and  is  enuntiated  in  a  form  such  as^ 

Wien  moving  force  produces  velocity  in  a  given  mass,  the  velocity 
produced  is  inversety  proportional  to  the  mass. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  the  following  proposition  the  third 
law  of  motion :  ''  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.'' 
This  however  is  no  more  than  a  statement  in  plain  language  of 
(19)  and  (24) ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  action  and  reaction^  and  how  they  are  measured. 

And  here  we  have  come  to  the  second  axiomatic  principle 
which  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  our  science :  when  the 
state  of  matter^  as  to  motion^  changes^  a  measure  of  the  change 
is  hereby  given :  the  product  of  the  mass  and  of  the  velocity 
which  is  expressed  in  a  given  time  is  the  measure  of  the  force 
which  has  caused  the  change^  and  is  by  the  principle  of  inertia 
equal  to  the  impressed  momentum.  From  this  equation  all  the 
results  of  dynamics  will  be  deduced. 

259.]  As  equation  (22)  is  a  differential  expression  of  the 
second  order  in  terms  of  s  and  t,  and  as  in  the  complete  solution  of 
a  dynamical  problem  it  is  required  that  s  should  be  expressed  in 
integral  terms  of  t^  it  is  evident  that  this  differential  equation 
must  undergo  two  integrations  before  the  required  solution  is 
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obtained.  Now  this  process  will  take  different  intermediate 
forms  according  to  the  form  of/. 

\{f  is  constant^  or  if  it  is  a  ftinction  of  t,  say/  =  ^(0^  then 
(24)  becomes  ^%g 

.-.       m(^-^v,):^fm<p{^dl,  (26) 

when  Vg  is  the  velocity,  when  ^  =  ^« ; 

ds  n 

.-.      m-jrzrzmv^+j  mf^{{)dti  (27) 

and  thus  the  result  gives  momentum;  (26)  giving  the  mo- 
mentum which  accrues  in  the  time  t^t^,  and  (27)  giving  the 
momentum  at  the  time  t.  In  both  cases  however  the  result  is 
momentum.  The  space  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  time  from 
(27)  by  another  ^-integration.  Both  these  are  cases  of  time- 
integration. 

If/  is  a  Amotion  of  9 ;  BSiy/z=  <f>  («),  then 

m-^=:m<l>(8). 

Let  us  multiply  both  sides  by  ds ;  then 

^ds^^n^^is)dsi 


dt 


—  =  /  m(p{s)ds;  (28) 


2 

the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  called  the  vis  viva*  of 
the  particle  m ;  that  is,  vis  viva  is  a  quantity  which  varies  as 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  particle  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  and  the  form  of  the  lefk-hand  member  shews  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  i  as  the  coefficient  of  variation.  The  right- 
hand  member  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  the 
particle  into  the  product  of  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
and  the  distance  over  which  it  acts.  This  is  called  the  toori 
done  hy  the  force  through  the  distance  *--«o ;  consequently  the 
work  done  by  a  force  exerting  action  through  a  given  distance 
is  equal  to  the  increase  of  vis  viva  which  has  accrued  to  the 
particle  in  its  motion  through  that  distance. 

Thus  the  unit  of  work  is  that  which  is  done  by  an  unit  of 
accelerating  force  acting  on  an  unit  of  matter  through  an  unit 
of  space.     And  if  the  earth's  attraction  at  a  given  place  is  the 

♦  It  ia  called  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait  "  Kinetic  Energy." 
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unit-accelerating  force,  and  the  mass  of  a  pound  is  the  unit-mass, 
and  a  foot  is  the  unit-space,  the  unit  of  work  is  that  which  is 
required  to  raise  the  weight  of  one  pound  through  a  vertical 
space  of  one  foot.  This  is  called  a  foot-poundj  and  is  the  unit 
of  work  generally  adopted  by  British  engineers. 

Thus  the  work  done  in  raising  a  weight  through  a  vertical 
distance  is  proportional  to  the  weight  raised  and  to  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  it  is  raised. 

Generally  for  any  force,  the  work,  as  thus  defined,  done 
during  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  particle  on  which  it 
acts,  is  the  virtual  moment  of  the  force,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Article  108. 

If  in  the  motion  vis  viva  is  lost,  negative  work  is  done  by  the 
force ;  that  is,  the  work  is  stored  up  as  potential  work  in  the 
particle  or  mass  on  which  the  force  has  acted.  Thus  if  work  is 
spent  on  winding  up  a  watch,  that  work  is  stored  in  the  coiled 
spring,  and  is  thus  potential  and  ready  to  be  restored  under 
adapted  circumstances.  Similarly,  if  a  weight  is  raised  through 
a  vertical  distance,  work  is  spent  in  raising,  it,  and  that  work 
may  be  recovered  by  lowering  the  weight  through  the  same 
vertical  distance. 

This  theorem,  stated  in  the  most  general  form,  is  the  modern 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  or  of  work ;  and  is  made  the 
ftindamental  theorem  of  abstract  dynamics  as  applied  to  natural 
philosophy. 

In  this  case  we  have  an  instance  of  space-integrals.  And  as 
forces  in  nature  are  functions  of  the  distance,  this  is  the  form 
which  djmamical  problems  take  in  physics ;  we  shall  hereafter 
have  many  examples  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  are 
capable  of  such  application. 

There  is  still  another  form  which  f  may  have :  it  may  be  a 

ds 
ftinction  of  the  velocity;   that  is,  ^  may  be  of  the  form  ^(-77); 

in  which  case  ^,,  , 

m-^  =  m<t,{--^);  (29) 

and  of  this  equation  we  may  generally  take  either  the  time- 
integral  or  the  space-integral.  Thus  if  we  take  the  time-in- 
tegral, replacing  -j-  by  v,  we  have 

whence,  when  ^  (v)  is  given,  we  have  v  in  terms  of  t. 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  3  A 
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And  if  we  require  the  space-integral^  since 

d^s  ^  dv  ^  ds  dv  ^     dv  . 

IF  '^di  '^dt'di'^^di'  ^  ^ 

we  have  —7-:  =  d* :  (32) 

whence  we  have  v  in  terms  of  s. 

!£/  is  given  in  terms  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  quantities 

ty  8,  and  -^  9  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  differential  equa- 
tion admits  of  integration. 

Of  all  these  several  forms  of  ^  we  shall  have  many  examples 
in  the  following  Chapter. 

260.]  The  truth  of  the  preceding  theorems  connecting  moving 
force^  mass,  and  expressed  velocity,  in  the  case  of  terrestrial 
matter  is  proved  by  Attwood's  machine,  for  a  Aill  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Attwood's  original  treatise 
on  rectilineal  motion,  and  to  other  treatises  on  experimental 
mechanics,  but  of  which  a  concise  account  is  given  in  Section  3 
of  the  succeeding  Chapter.  It  is  shewn  by  numerous  experi- 
ments made  with  it  that  the  expressed  velocity-increment  in  a 
second  of  time  varies  directly  as  the  moving  force  and  inversely 
as  the  whole  mass  moved  ,*  and  therefore  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  moving  force,  and 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  it.  The  same  theorem  is 
also  proved  by  the  following  experiment:  it  has  been  shewn 
in  the  preceding  Chapter  that  the  earth's  attraction  on  bodies 
near  to  its  surface  is  constant ;  and  it  will  be  shewn  in  Section  3 
of  the  following  Chapter  that,  when  bodies  move  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  constant  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  the  expressed 
velocities,  due  to  given  vertical  distances  through  which  the 
force  acts,  vary  as  the  square  roots  of  those  distances.  Suppose 
two  spherical  balls  m  abd  m'  to  be  suspended  from  two  points  in 
the  same  horizontal  line,  and  by  strings  of  lengths  such  that 
the  balls  when  at  rest  may  just  touch,  and  also  have  their 
centres  in  the  same  horizontal  plane :  let  these  balls  be  moved 
in  circular  arcs ;  then  the  velocities  acquired  by  them  as  they 
fall  from  rest  to  the  lowest  point  vary  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
versed-sines  of  the  arcs  through  which  they  descend ;  and  as 
the  versed-sine  varies  as  the  square  of  the  corresponding  chord, 
so  the  velocities  acquired  in  the  descent  vary  as  the  chords.  If 
therefore  the  two  balls  are  raised  through  arcs,  the  chords  of 
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which  are  inyeraely  as  the  masses  of  the  balls^  the  velocities  at 
the  lowest  points  will  also  be  inversely  as  the  masses ;  and  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  balls  which  have  &llen  through  arcs, 
the  chords  of  which  are  inversely  as  their  masses,  and  which 
impinge  on  each  other  at  the  lowest  point,  are  by  the  collision 
brought  to  rest :  and  therefore  the  momenta  of  them  must  have 
been  equal,  and  thus  being  in  opposite  directions  along  the 
same  line  of  action  have  neutralized  each  other.  This  then  is 
an  experimental  proof  that  the  momentum  is  equal  to  the  pro« 
duct  of  the  mass  and  of  the  velocity.  It  is  also  found  that,  if 
the  arc  through  which  one  of  the  balls  moves  is  greater  than 
that  determined  above,  when  the  balls  come  into  contact,  they 
are  not  reduced  to  rest,  but  move  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  that  which  has  fallen  through  the  proportionally  greater  arc. 

It  is  also  found  by  experiment  that  if  two  balls  of  unequal 
masses  are  placed  in  contact,  and  have  a  spring  so  arranged 
that  when  the  spring  is  set  free  it  exerts  an  equal  action  against 
both  of  them,  the  velocities  which  are  expressed  in  them  are 
respectively  inversely  as  their  masses. 

261.]  When  the  matter  on  which  moving  force  acts  rests  on 
a  surface,  the  normal  to  which  is  along  the  line  of  action  of  the 
moving  force,  the  effect  is  not  velocity  but  pressure:  for  the  in- 
finitesimal element  of  velocity,  which  the  moving  force  would 
impress  in  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time,  is  destroyed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface  were  removed  it 
would  be  expressed  in  the  moving  matter,  and  the  elements  of 
velocity  being  added  to  each  other,  a  finite  velocity  would  be 
expressed.  When  therefore  a  moving  force  impresses  velocity, 
and  the  velocity  is  expressed,  the  elements  of  it  are  added  to 
each  other,  and  the  resultant  is  the  whole  expressed  velocity : 
but  when  the  elements  of  velocity  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
are  communicated,  the  result  is  pressure.  Hence  it  follows  that 
two  pressures  are  to  each  other  as  the  product  of  their  masses 
and  the  infinitesimal  elements  of  velocity  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  them  in  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  if  they  were 
free.  At  this  point  therefore  statics  becomes  a  branch  of  dy- 
namics, and  on  this  principle,  which  is  tAe  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  the  theorems  of  the  latter  science  are  applicable  to 
and  become  those  of  the  former. 

We  are  hereby  supplied  with  a  method,  which  is  in  practice 
most  convenient,  for  determining  the  mass  of  terrestrial  matter. 

3  A  z 
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Observation  shews  that  at  the  same  place  all  bodies^  whatever 
are  their  substances^  acquire  the  same  velocity  in  falling  in 
vacuo  in  the  same  time.  The  earth's  attraction  therefore  is  an 
accelerating  force  which  acts  independently  of  the  particular 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  matter  which  moves,  and  is  therefore 
the  same  for  all  matter.  Consequently  the  pressures  of  bodies 
under  the  attraction  of  the  earth  vary  as  their  masses :  these 
pressures  are  the  wei^hU  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  the  weights 
at  the  same  place  vary  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies ;  and  as  the 
balance  affords  an  easy  mode  of  comparing  weights,  we  can 
hereby  deduce  the  relative  proportions  of  the  masses. 

It  may  probably  be  thought  that  this  method  of  determining 
mass  is  more  simple  than  that  chosen  in  Art.  255;  and  prac- 
tically for  the  matter  of  the  earth  it  is  :  but  there  are  objections 
to  it,  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  pure  science  of  motion  are 
concerned:  (1)  it  experimentally  assumes  the  relation  between 
mass,  moving  force  or  its  measure  momentum-increment,  and 
accelerating  force  or  its  measure  velocity-increment;  and  this 
it  is  adduced  to  prove :  (2)  only  terrestrial  matter  can  be  com- 
pared by  it,  whereas  the  principles  of  the  science  of  motion 
should  be  laid  in  breadth  sufficient  to  include  matter  of  all 
kinds :  (3)  M.  Poisson  writes  in  the  Traits  de  Mecanique, 
Art.  62,  Ed.  2^®  :  "Toutefois,  on  doit  avoir  un  id^e  prealable  de 
r^galit^  et  du  rapport  des  masses,  ind^pendamment  de  la  pe- 
santeur,  qui  n'est  qu'une  propri^t^  s^condaire  des  corps,  puis- 
qu'elle  deviendrait  tout-k-fait  insensible,  sans  que  les  masses 
eussent  change,  en  les  transportant  k  une  distance  suffisamment 
grande  de  la  terre.'^  Thus  M.  Poisson  thinks  that  such  a  mode 
of  determining  mass  would  not  be  sufficiently  general  for  even 
terrestrial  matter! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   RECTILINEAR   MOTION    OP   PARTICLES. 

Section  1. — Direct  impact  and  collision, 

262.]  We  proceed  now  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  equations  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  :  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  most  simple  case,  that 
of  the  direct  impact  and  collision  of  two  material  particles.  To 
fix  our  thoughts^  however^  I  shall  consider  these  particles  to  be 
spherical  homogeneous  balls^  which  move  so  that  all  the  parti- 
cles describe  equal  and  parallel  paths^  and  the  balls  have  there- 
fore no  motion  of  rotation  ;  the  velocities  also  of  the  balls  will 
be  supposed  to  be  uniform  both  before  and  after  collision^  and 
the  paths  along  which  they  move  are  supposed  to  be  rectilineal ; 
also  the  line  of  action  of  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  balls  during 
the  collision  is  supposed  to  pass  through  their  centres;  and 
if  this  line  is  that  in  which  the  balls  are  moving  the  impact  is 
said  to  be  direct;  but  if  either  of  the  balls  moves  in  a  line  not 
coincident  with  this  line  of  action  the  impact  is  called  oblique. 
We  shall  now  investigate  the  former  case :  the  latter  will  be 
considered  in  Section  1,  Chapter  X. 

Let  the  masses  of  the  two  material  particles  be  m  and  m' ;  and^ 
to  fix  our  thoughts^  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  moving  with 
uniform  velocities  in  the  same  direction  along  the  straight  line 
OA,  fig.  85,  say,  from  left  to  right :  let  v  and  v'  be  their  re- 
spective velocities,  and  let  us  suppose  z?  to  be  greater  than  v', 
so  that  m  overtakes  and  impinges  on  m' :  the  momenta  of  the 
two  balls  are  respectively  mv  and  m'v\ 

Now  no  matter  is  perfectly  rigid;  all  is  more  or  less  ex- 
tensible, compressible,  and  also  elastic.  Thus  when  m  impinges  on 
m',  a  compression  of  the  particles  of  the  two  balls  at,  and  about, 
the  point  of  contact  takes  place :  a  change  of  form  of  the  balls 
thus  takes  place,  and  the  molecules  of  them  move  one  relatively 
to  another :  velocity  therefore  has  been  impressed  on  them. 
The  disturbance  of  the  relative  pocitions  of  the  elements  of  the 
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bodies  also  brings  elastic  forces  of  restitution  into  action :  for 
the  effects  of  the  impact  are  supposed  not  to  be  such  that  the 
balls  are  broken  or  crushed  hj  them :  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  particles  is^  the  greater  is  this  elastic  force : 
now  although  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  balls  which 
we  have  imagined^  the  velocity  of  i»  is  greater  than  that  of  m', 
yet  during  the  collision  momentum  is  being  withdrawn  from  m 
and  is  transferred  (1)  to  m'  by  the  means  of  all  its  particles^ 
whereby  the  velocity  of «»'  is  increased;  and  (2)  to  the  particles 
which  are  disturbed  in  and  about  the  place  of  contact:  the 
limit  of  this  latter  transferred  momentum  is  the  elastic  force; 
this  transference  of  momentum  continues  until  m  and  m'  move 
with  the  same  velocity ;  which  circumstance  eventually  occurs  : 
for  so  long  as  the  velocity  of  mi  is  greater  than  that  of  m%  the 
change  of  the  forms  of  the  balls  is  increased^  whereby  the  elastic 
force  is  also  increased ;  and  as  this  increases  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  compressing  force^  the  two  balls  must  ultimately 
move  with  the  same  velocity :  at  this  stage  of  the  process^  the 
compression  is^  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  maximum. 

As  soon  however  as  the  balls  move  with  the  same  velocity^ 
there  is  no  mutual  pressure  between  them :  there  is  then  no 
force  to  counteract  the  elastic  forces  which  have  been  brought 
into  action  by  the  compression^  and  these  therefore  begin  to 
produce  their  effects.  Now  the  common  velocity  of  m  and  m^ 
at  the  instant^  when  the  compression  is  a  jnaximum^  is  from  o 
towards  a  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  elastic  forces  in  the  restitution 
of  the  figure  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  m^  and  to  diminish  that 
of  m  in  that  direction.  In  other  wordsj  during  the  compression, 
momentum  of  the  balls  is  changed  into  elastic  moving  force :  and 
in  the  restitution,  this  elastic  force  again  produces  momentum : 
and  in  both  processes  momentum  is  abstracted  from  m  and  is 
given  to  m\ 

A  question  however  arises  :  What  relation  does  the  momentum 
impressed  by  the  elastic  force  during  the  restitution  of  the  forms 
bear  to  that  which  was  lost  by  m  during  the  compression  ?  Here, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  and  of  their 
molecular  action,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  experi- 
ment; and  it  is  found  that  in  two  balls  of  given  substances 
there  is  always  a  certain  definite  ratio  between  the  momentum 
spent  in  producing  a  certain  compression,  and  that  acquired 
during  the  restitution;   the  latter  quantity  being  always  less 
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than  the  former :  the  ratio  is  called  the  measure  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  bodies^  and  is  symbolised  by  e ;  the  limiting  values 
of  tf  are  0  and  1 :  the  former  being  its  value  for  substances  per- 
fectly inelastic,  and  perfectly  hard,  because  if  a  body  is  perfectly 
hard  there  is  no  compression,  and  therefore  there  is  no  elastic 
force  of  restitution :  and  the  latter  being  the  value  of  e  when  the 
bodies  are  perfectiy  elastic,  and  when  the  momentum  recovered 
during  the  restitution  is  equal  to  that  spent  in  producing  the 
compression.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  not  found  in  the  course  of 
his  experiments  (see  British  Association  Reports,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  534) 
any  matter  perfectiy  Ailfilling  these  conditions.  Hence  the 
value  of  e  for  all  known  substances  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 
If  therefore  p  represents  the  momentum  impressed  during  the 
compression,  ^p  is  that  acquired  during  the  restitution. 

268.]  Let  m  and  ni  be  the  masses  of  the  two  balls,  which 
move  in  the  same  direction  along  the  straight  line  oa,  see 
fig.  85,  with  uniform  velocities  v  and  ff :  and  let  us  suppose  v  to 
be  greater  than  r',  so  that  m  overtakes  and  impinges  on  fiiix  let 
u  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  two  balls  when  the  compression 
is  a  maximum :  let  p  represent  the  momentum  spent  in  pro- 
ducing the  compression,  and  en  that  acquired  in  the  restitution 
of  the  form  of  the  bodies.  Let  v  and  V  be  the  velocities  of  m 
and  m'y  when  the  collision  ceases ;  and  which  are  their  uniform 
velocities  afber  the  collision  has  taken  place.  We  shall  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  balls  as  they  are  (1)  at  the  instant 
when  collision  b^ns,  (2)  at  the  instant  when  the  compression 
is  a  maximum,  (3)  when  the  collision  has  ceased.    Now 

mv  =  the  momentum  of  m  at  the  beginning  of  the  collision, 

p  =  the  momentum  spent  in  producing  compression, 
mu  =  the  momentum  of  m  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum ; 
therefore,  by  reason  of  (19),  Art.  257, 

mv  z=  mu  +  v;  (1) 

«»V=  the  momentum  of  m'  at  the  beginning  of  the  collision, 
mV=  the  momentum  of  m^,  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum; 
.'.     f»V=«»'«— p:  (2) 

and  at  the  instant  when  the  collision  ceases,  we  have  by  a 
simikr  process,  my  =  mu^ev,  (3) 

mV^  m^u+ev:  (4) 

and  therefore  adding  (1)  and  (2),  and  (3)  and  (4), 
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«*    =   -—jr-^  — T-;  W 

/.     mv\nirf^  my -^mV',  (6) 

therefore  the  sums  of  the  momenta  before  and  after  impact  are 
equal. 

From  (1)  and  (5)  we  have 

mm    ,        ^  f. 

1fl-\-7H 

therefore  the  momentum  spent  in  ^producing  the  compression 
varies  as  the  difference  between  the  velocities  before  impact. 
Substituting  in  (3)  and  (4)  from  (5)  and  (7),  we  have 


-.'-.' 


mv  +  mv  em     ,        ,,  ,^. 

m  i  m         m-tm 
,      mv^m'v'        ^em    ,        ,^  ,. 

w^  +  f»         m-rvti 
and  thus  the  velocities  of  the  balls  after  collision  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  their  masses^  the  coefficient  of  restitution,  and  their 
velocities  before  impact. 

The  momentum  which  is  impressed  on  ;»  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  its  motion,  by  the  elastic  force  e^  during  the 
restitution  of  the  form  of  the  balls,  may  be  such  as  either  wholly 
to  neutralize  the  velocity  of  m  and  thus  to  bring  it  to  rest,  or  to 
impress  on  it  a  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter 
case,  V  will  have  a  negative  sign,  and  we  shall  have 

V  .      .,         {l+e)7nr 

—,  greater  than   ^^ — ? 

xf  ^  em  —VI 

If  m'  before  impact  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
we  have  imagined,  and  so  as  to  meet  m,  v'  must  be  affected  with 
a  negative  sign  in  all  the  preceding  formulae ;  in  which  case  if 
i«r=wV,  that  is,  if  the  momenta  of  the  impinging  balls  are 
equal,  ^  =  0,  and  the  balls  are  at  rest  at  the  instant  when  the 
compression  is  a  maximum ;  and  after  the  restitution  has  taken 
place,  v=  —  ^e?,  and  v'=  ev\  and  thus  the  balls  move  in  opposite 
directions. 

Defining  vis  viva,  as  in  Art.  259,  by  one  half  of  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle  or  ball  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  noting  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  work,  the  sum 

of  the  vires  vivae  of  the  balls  before  collision  is ;  and 

after  collision  is ;  so  that  by  (8)  and  (9)  we  have 
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«v«4.«aV»       mv*-\-m't/*       (l—e^)mm\        -,.  .^^ 

—2 —  =  —2 W^T  ^'-'^"'      ^''^ 

and  therefore  in  tLe  case  of  imperfectly  elastic  balls^  when  e  is 
less  than  unitj^  vis  viva^  and  consequently  work^  is  lost  by 
collision. 

Also  since  the  balls  after  impact  move  with  constant  veloci- 
ties V  and  V,  they  in  t  units  of  time  severally  pass  over  vt  and 
v't  units  of  distance :   and  therefore  the  distance  between  them 

Also  v'— V  =  tf(i;— t?'), 

that  is^  the  relative  separation  after  impact  is  to  the  relative 
separation  before  impact  as  «  is  to  1. 

264.]  Let  us  consider  some  special  cases  of  the  preceding 
results. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  elasticity  be  perfect :   e  =  I  :  then 

and  also  if  i»  =  «»',  v  =  t?',  V=  v;  that  is,  when  a  perfectly 
elastic  ball  impinges  on  another  equal  and  perfectly  elastic 
ball,  each  after  impact  moves  with  the  velociiy  of  the  other 
before  impact;  if  therefore  one  is  at  rest  before  impact,  the 
impinging  baU  remains  at  rest  after  impact,  and  the  other  will 
move  with  the  velociiy  of  the  impinging  ball.  Hence  if  there 
is  a  row  of  equal  and  perfectly  elastic  balls  in  a  straight  line ; 
and  if  the  first  ball  moves  in  that  line  with  a  velocity  v,  and 
impinges  on  the  second,  the  first  will  be  brought  to  rest,  and 
the  second  will  move  on  with  the  velocity  v :  similarly  will  it, 
after  impact  on  the  third  ball,  be  brought  to  rest,  and  the  third 
ball  will  move  with  the  velocity  v ;  and  so  on  through  all  the 
balls,  until  finally  the  last  ball  moves  with  a  velocity  v  and  all 
the  others  are  reduced  to  rest.  Now  as  this  result  does  not 
depend  on  the  distances  between  the  balls,  it  will  be  true  if  the 
balls  touch  each  other;  and  thus  if  there  is  a  row  of  equal 
and  perfectly  elastic  baUs  in  a  straight  line,  which  touch  each 
other,  if  one  of  the  extreme  balls  moves  with  the  velocity  v,  and 
impinges  on  the  next  ball  with  a  velocity  v  in  the  direction  of 
PRICE,  VOL.  ui.  3  B 
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the  row  of  ballsj  the  intennediate  balls  will  not  be  disturbed^ 
and  the  last  will  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  ball. 

Alsoif<?=l,      i»v«+wV«       mv*  +  mW*  .,_. 

2 ^^'^ 2 ^  ^^^^ 

that  is^  the  sum  of  the  vires  vivae  is  the  same  before  and  after 
impact.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  general  law  of  dynamicsj  viz. 
the  conservation  of  work. 

Ex.  2.   If  the  bodies  are  wholly  inelastic,  e=0;  also  if  they 

are  perfectly  hard^  so  that  no  change  of  form  is  caused  by  the 

impact^  then  no  elastic  force  is  brought  into  action^  and  ^  =  0. 

In  these  cases  -      mv+mW  „  ^. 

v  =  v'=s— -— ;-;  (14) 

that  is,  the  balls  after  impact  move  together^  and  of  course  with 
the  same  velocity. 

Ex.  3.  If  m^  is  infinitely  greater  than  m,  and  if  t/= 0^  or^  which 
is  the  same  things  if  m  impinges  on  a  fixed  obstacle^  as  on  a 
fixed  plane^  then  v  =  — «? ;  (16) 

that  isj  the  ball  rebounds  with  a  velocity  which  is  e  times  that 
of  impactj  and  in  an  opposite  direction. 

And  if  the  elasticity  is  perfect^  ^  =  1,  and 

v=-t;5  (16) 

that  isj  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of 
impact. 

And  ifessO,  vsO^  and  the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the 
plane. 

265.3  The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  g^vity  or  mass-centre  is 
not  changed  by  the  alteration  which  the  velocities  of  the  balls 
undergo  by  reason  of  the  impact. 

Let  X  and  sf  be  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  m  and  m^  &om 
o^  fig.  85 j  at  the  time  t :  so  that  their  velocities  along  oa  at  that 

dip       ,  daf 
time  are  -37  and  -j- ;  and  thus 
at  at 

da:  J       dmf 

Let  X  be  the  distance  from  o  of  their  mass-centre ;  then  by 
(110)  Art.  125,         {m-^-tnTjx  =  «m?+«»V; 

,     ,     ^dx  dx  ,     ,da^ 

=  »it;  +  »V;  (17) 

and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  balls : 
but  by  (6)  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  before  and  after 
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impact :  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
the  same  before  and  after  impact.    The  same  property  is  also 
true  of  any  number  of  balls  directly  impinging  on  each  other  in 
a  straight  row. 
266.3  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  equations : 
Ex.  1.  Determine  the  velocity  of  a  given  ball  m  which  im- 
pinges on  another  equal  baU  moving  with  a  given  velocity^ 
when  the  impinging  ball  remains  at  rest  after  the  collision. 
Here  i»'=:  m,  and  v  =  0 :  therefore  from  (8)^ 

1— tf 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  mass  of  a  ball  m^,  whichj  interposed 
between  m^  and  m^  is  such  that  the  velocity  of  m^,  which  is 
originally  at  rest,  may  after  impact  from  m^  through  the  inter- 
vention of  m^  be  a  maximum. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  m^  at  first :  then 

the  vel.  of  «r,  after  impact  from  m^  = — ^  ; 

.*.    the  veL  of  m,  after  impact  fix)m  «,  =  ,— \  ,^    ' — : 

=  /(«,).  say: 

if  m,  =  (mi  m^)^,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  :  therefore  the 
value  of/{m^)  is  a  maximum^  if  m,  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  balls. 

Ex.  3.  n  balls  m^  m^,  m^, .,,  m^,  perfectly  elastic^  are  placed 
in  a  row :  find  the  ratio  of  their  masses,  when  a  momentum  m^v 
impressed  on  the  first  is  after  impact  equally  divided  amongst 
the  n  balls. 

vel.  of  «i  after  impact  on  «,  =     *^    *y;  (18) 

vel.  of  i»,  after  impact  from  m^  = — ; 

vel.  of  »,  after  impact  on  «»,  =     *^    ' — ;  (19) 

vel.  of  m,  after  impact  from  m,  =  *  '      • 


M^  +  M^  Ml  +  M^ 


vel.  of  «,  after  mipact  on  m^  =  ; ^-V;^ — b — : — , ;  (20) 

^  (mj+m^){m^-\-M,){mi  +  m,) 

3  B  2 
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and  so  on :  therefore  from  (18)^  (19)^  and  (20)^ 

MiV  m*  Mm  2fHima(Mm tflm)V 

=  — ^ ttliV  =  7 \   ' -^ 

ft  Wj+^a  (^i  +  ^»)  t^i  +  ^a) 

^Mxfit^fn^{nig — M^v 


^1  fn^  fn^         Ms  ^3  ^4 

«  +  l  ""  »— 1 '  It  —  »— 2'  «— 1  "  »— 3'* 


«— rH-2       «— r 
which  gives  the  ratio  of  every  two  successive  balls. 

267.]  The  theory  of  impact  may  also  be  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  momentum  lost  by  a  body  as  it  moves  through 
a  resisting  medium. 

By  the  law  of  inertia^  a  material  particle  or  body  which  has 
a  certain  momentum  continues  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  path^ 
and  with  a  constant  velocity,  unless  it  is  acted  on  by  some 
force  j  that  is)  unless  momentum  is  abstracted  &om  it  or  is  com- 
municated to  it.  Now  if  a  particle  or  body  moves  in  a  vacuum, 
its  velocity  is  not  affected  by  any  action  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes^  because  there  are  no  material  particles  to  be 
displaced  by  the  body  in  its  passage :  but  if  the  particle  moves 
in  a  resisting  medium,  such  as  air  or  water,  or  in  any  other 
medium  gaseous  or  liquid,  whose  density  is  finite,  the  particles 
of  the  medium  are  to  be  displaced,  to  allow  the  particle  to  pass 
through  the  medium;  that  is,  the  particles  must  move,  and 
must  therefore  have  momentum  communicated  to  them;  and 
this  will  be  abstracted  from  the  moving  body;  hence  it  loses 
momentum,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  our  object  now  to  deter- 
mine. And  a  loss  of  momentum  will  arise  not  only  from  the 
displacement  of  the  particles  which  the  passage  of  the  body 
through  the  medium  requires,  but  also  from  the  action  of  the 
particles  on  each  other,  and  from  their  friction  against  the 
surface  of  the  moving  body,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  friction 
is :  the  latter  causes  of  loss  of  momentum,  involving  data  extra- 
neous to  the  present  subject,  we  cannot  now  determine ;  but  of 
the  former  cause,  and  which  is  the  principal  one,  we  can  deter-  ^ 
mine,  at  least  approximately,  the  effects. 
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Let  the  moving  mass  present  to  the  resisting  medium  a  plane 
face^  whose  area  is  »,  and  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  body :  let  m  be  the  mass  of  the 
moving  body^  p  =  the  density  of  the  resisting  medium^  and  let 
the  plane  &ce «» be  at  the  time  ^  at  a  distance  s  from  a  fixed 
point  in  the  line  of  its  motion  :  let  ds  he  the  distance  through 
which  a>  moves  in  the  time  di,  and  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
body  :  so  that  ds  =  vdt.  In  the  time  dl^  the  plane  face  o>  will 
have  passed  over  a  space  equal  to  ds,  and  will  have  impinged 
uponj  and  communicated  momentum  to^  all  the  particles  of  the 
medium  contained  within  a  small  cylindrical  surface^  of  which 
••  is  the  base  and  ds  —  vdt  is  the  altitude ;  then  as  p  is  the  den- 
sity^ and  as  the  particles  move  with  a  velocity  t^  so  as  to  allow 
the  body  to  pass  through,  a  velocity  v  will  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  mass  po^ds,  that  is^  to  po^vdt;  and  as  this  moves 
with  a  velocity  v^  its  momentum  is  p<ov*dt;  and  this  has  been 
abstracted  from  the  moving  mass  ;  therefore  by  reason  of  (22), 
Art.  268,  -^mdv  =  pav^dt; 

the  resistance  of  the  medium  therefore  will  have  caused  to  the 
moving  body  a  loss  of  momentum  which  varies  as  the  density 
of  the  medium,  as  the  plane  area  of  the  body  on  which  the 
medium  acts,  and  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
body  moves. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  result  gives  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum due  to  the  resistance  just  double  of  that  which  is  given 
by  the  principles  of  fluid  motion  as  estimated  in  hydro-me- 
chanics. One  source  of  the  discrepancy  doubtless  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  as  the  body  moves  and  displaces  particles  of  the 
medium  in  front  of  it,  it  leaves  an  empty  space  behind,  into 
which  other  particles  at  once  move,  and  impinging  against  the 
body  give  momentum  to  it ;  and  thus  the  loss  of  momentum, 
which  is  given  in  the  preceding  expression,  is  greater  than 
what  actually  occurs. 

From  (21)  the  following  results  may  be  derived  :  since 

dv       p«^. 
.:.    i_l  =  e.«^,  (22) 
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ifv^ia  the  Talue  of  v  when  ^  =  0 ;  and  this  equation  gires  the 
velocity  at  any  time  i,  if  the  body  moves  initially  with  the  velo- 
city  v^.  Also  ^  =  00  when  t;  =s  0 ;  so  that  the  body  never  comes 
to  rest. 

ds 
Also  since  r  =  ^  >  if  t;  =  t?o,  and  *  =  0,  when  ^  =  0, 

t  =  -!!L.\e-^-ll;  (23) 

which  gives  the  relation  between  s  and  t;  and  consequently 
is: 00,  when  t  =  aOf  and  t;  =  0. 


SEcmoN  2. — Rectilinear  motion  of  particles  under  the  action  of 
an  uniformly  accelerating  force, 

268.]  Let  m  =:  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle ;  and  let  a 
point  Oj  fig.  86^  in  its  line  of  motion  be  taken  as  the  origin : 
let  p  be  its  position  at  the  time  ty  let  op  =  x,  and  let  pq  =  <& 
be  the  space-element  described  in  the  time  di :  so  that  if  t;  is  the 
velocity  of  m  at  the  time  t, 

-^szV}        dx^vdt:  (24) 

let /be  the  impressed  velocity-increment  due  to,  and  the  mea- 
sure of,  the  accelerating  (or  retarding)  force :  then  mf  is  the 
impressed  momentum-increment  of  f»  in  an  unit  of  time. 

Let  dv  be  the  expressed  velocity-increment  due  to  the  time 
dti   therefore  mdo  is  the  expressed  momentum-increment  due 

to  the  same  time;  and  m^  is  the  expressed  momentum-incre- 
ment due  to  one  unit  of  time:  therefore  by  reason  of  (23), 
Art.  258,  .^^^±dx__d^  /26^ 

^^  df  dt'  df  dt^'  ^    ^ 

if  ^  is  the  equicrescent  variable :  f  also  is  to  be  ^affected  with  a 
positive  or  negative  sign  according  as  firom  (25)  the  action  of 
the  force  makes  the  velocity  increase  or  decrease  as  the  time 
increases.    To  fix  our  thoughts,  let/ be  positive,  therefore 

Now  suppose  the  circumstances  of  motion  to  be  such  that  the 
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velocity  of  m  =  a^^  when  ^  =  0 ;  then,  integrating  between  limits 
thus  assigned,  we  have 

-,  dx       ^  ,, 

Ax 
.'.     ■^-«=/?J  (27) 

that  is,  the  increase  of  velocity  in  the  time  ^  is^i^:  «  is  called 
the  initial  velocity. 

Again,  integrating,    and  supposing  the  particle   to  be  at 
A  (OA  =  fl),  when  ^  =  0,  we  have  from  (27), 
dx  =  udl+Jidt; 
ft* 

.*.     a?  =  a  +  w^  +  ^.  (29) 

2 

If  »i  is  at  the  origin,  when  ^  =  0 ;  a  =  0,  and 

x^ut  +  ^;  (30) 

and  also  if  the  particle  starts  from  rest,  then  « s=  0,  and  we  have 

«  =  '^;  (31) 

in  this  last  equation  x  is  called  the  space  due  to  /  during  the 
time  t :  and  t  is  called  the  time  to  which  x  is  due  under  the 
action  of/. 

Again,  multiplying  both  sides  of  (26)  by  2dx,  we  have 

and  supposing  the  velocity  of  the  particle  to  be  »  when  a?  =  0, 
so  that  u  and  0  respectively  are  the  inferior  limits  of  the  defi- 
nite integrals  of  the  sides  of  the  equation,  we  have 

and  if  the  velocity  of  the  particle  =  0,  when  ^  :s=  0,  then  i^  =  0, 
and  we  have  ^t 

.-.    the  velocity  =  (2/p)*. 
Thus,  if  the  particle  m  stands  from  rest  and  moves  through 
the  distance  x, 

the  vis  viva  =  — -  =  mfx;  (33) 
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that  is^  IB  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass^  the  accelerating 
force^  and  the  distance. 

As  (27)  gives  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  time^ 
(33)  that  between  the  velocity  and  the  space^  and  (30)  or  (31) 
that  between  the  space  and  the  time^  it  appears  that  when  a 
particle  moves  under  the  action  of  a  finite  accelerating  foroe^ 

(a)  The  velocity  acquired  during  a  given  time  varies  as  the 
time. 

(P)  The  velocity  acquired  by  the  particle  during  its  motion 
through  a  certain  space  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  space. 

(y)  The  space  through  which  the  particle  passes  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  time. 

If  the  force  is  retarding^  /  must  be  affected  with  a  negative 
sign^  and  we  have 

—  =  velocity  =  u-ft,  (34) 


(S)" 


=  «»-2/«,  (36) 

x^a  +  ut—"^-  (36) 

Also  if  the  initial  velocity  is  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that 

in  which  the  force  acts^  then  u  is  negative^  and  the  necessary 

changes  must  be  made  in  the  preceding  formulae. 

And  if  the  particle  is  projected  with  a  velocity  u  from  o  in  a 

direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  accelerating  force  acts, 

dx 
it  comes  to  rest  when  -=7  =  0;  that  is,  when 
at 

t^y     and    «  =  2^-  (37) 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  different  modes  of  integration 
have  been  adopted  in  this  Article,  the  subject  of  both  modes 
being  the  equation  (26).  One  mode  has  been  the  time-inte- 
gration, and  the  other  the  space-integration.  (27)  is  the  result 
of  the  former,  and  (32)  of  the  latter.  Thus  if  we  introduce  m 
into  both  sides  of  (26),  momentum  is  given  by  the  time-integral 
and  vis  viva  by  the  space-integral.  In  the  case  of  a  constant 
accelerating  forccj  we  are  able  to  effect  both  integrations ;  here- 
after we  shall  see  that  the  choice  is  but  seldom  offered  to  us ; 
and  that  the  space-integral  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  effect. 
The  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  come  out  more 
prominently  than  at  present  in  a  future  section. 
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If  a  particle  moves  from  rest^  the  space  described  in  t  units  of 
time  is  given  by  (31),  and  we  have 

Let  Xi,  x^, ...  x^  be  the  spaces  described  in  the  first,  second, . . . 
«th  units  of  time :  then  we  have 


x,-\-x,  =  4*^,  X,  =-^  x3; 

iCx+x^  +  x^  =  9*^,  x^  ^-^  x6; 


(38) 


that  is,  the  spaces  described  in  the  first,  second,  . . .  nth  units  of 
time  are  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5, ...  (2»—  1),  and  are  therefore  in 
an  arithmetical  progression,  the  common  difference  of  which  is^! 

269.]  As  a  full  understanding  of  the  results  of  a  constant 
accelerating  force  is  of  great  importance  for  future  subjects,  let 
us  consider  it  in  its  most  elementary  form,  and  from  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  m  start  from  rest  at  o,  fig.  86 :  and  let  the  time  of  its 
motion  be  resolved  into  equal  infinitesimal  elements,  each  of 
which  we  shall  represent  by  r :  and  let  x^,  x^,  x^,  ..,x^  be  the 
spaces  which  it  describes  in  the  first,  second,  ...nth  time-ele- 
ments ;  then  since  /  is  the  velocity  which  the  accelerating  force 
impresses  in  an  unit  of  time,  the  velocities  of  the  particle  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second, . . .  nth  time-elements  will  be 
A,         2/r,         3/r,  ...«/r. 

Now  imagine  each  successive  space-element  to  be  described  in 
the  same  time  r,  and  with  an  uniform  velocity  through  that 
space-element :  then  if  ^  is  a  symbol  for  a  positive  proper  frac- 
tion, these  successive  uniform  velocities  will  be 

ejr,         (/+^./)r,         {2/-^e^)T, ...  {{n^llf-^ej^}  r; 
and  because  the  space  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  time  and 
the  velocity,  Xi  =  ^i/t*, 

ar,  =  (l  +  (^.)/r«. 


^n  =  («-l  +  ^,)/T'; 
PRICE,  VOL.  in.  3  c 
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.*.     the  whole  space  =  a?!  -f  ^r,  -f . . .  +iP„ 

=  {l+2  +  ...  +  («-l)}/r« 

+  (^i+^.  +  ...+OA*  (39) 
=  '^-^V^'  +  (^.+^.  +  ...+OA'.(40) 

Let  the  whole  space  described  by  the  particle  =  Xy  and  let  the 
whole  time  =  t :  then  ^  =  wr :  and  since  r  is  an  infinitesimal 
time-element^  n  is  an  infinity  of  that  order  of  which  r  is  an 
infinitesimal^  and  we  have 

t 
»  =  -; 

r 

therefore  from  (40)^ 

and  omitting  the  infinitesimals^  viz.  the  terms  involving  r  and  t% 

ft' 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (31). 

270.]  Some  examples  are  added  illustrative  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  a  straight  line  whose  length  is 
a  into  four  partsj  such  that  a  particle  under  the  action  of  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force  which  acts  along  the  line  may^  starting 
from  rest^  describe  each  part  in  an  equal  time. 

Let  a?i,  x^y  x^y  x^  be  the  four  parts  :  then,  by  equations  (38), 

•Fj  X^         Xf  X^       .  Xi  ^r  Xf  ^r  X^  t*  X^ 

■"16' 

a  3a  5a  7a 

..     *.  =  _,     ar,  =  -,      ;r.=-,     *.=-. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line,  under  the  action  of 
an  uniformly  accelerating  force,  and  describes  spaces  P  and  Q  in 
the  jt?th  and  ^h  units  of  time  respectively;  determine  the  velo- 
city of  projection,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  accelerating  force. 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  lety*  be  the  accelerating 
force;  then 

The  space  described  in  one  unit  of  time  on  account  of  the 
velocity  of  projection  is  u:   and  that  due  to  the  accelerating 

force  in  the  «th  unit  of  time  =  "^  (2»—  1) ; 
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.      f     P-Q  „      q(2/>-l)-p(2g-l) 

Ex.  3.  A  paitide  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity  uins,  line 
along  which  an  accelerating  force  acts^  and  in  a  direction  Oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  force's  action  :  and  the  time  is  given  between 
its  leaving  a  given  point  and  its  return  to  it :  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  projection  and  the  whole  time  of 
motion. 

Let  u  =  the  velocity  with  which  the  particle  leaves  the  origin 
o :  and  let  the  time  between  the  particle's  passage  through  a^ 
at  a  distance  a  from  o^  and  its  return  to  it  be  2  t  :  let  b  be  the 
extreme  point  which  the  particle  reaches :  then^  by  Art.  268^ 

OB  =  ~-^>  and  time  from  o  to  B  =  ^; 

the  distance  ab  =  ^-^  —a; 
and  the  time  due  to  this  distance  =  t  :   therefore  by  (31)^ 

and  the  whole  time  of  motion  =  —  =  2  (t"  +  -^  • 


Section  3. — On  gravity  as  an  uniformly  accelerating  force, 

271.]  In  the  Chapter  on  Attractions  it  is  shewn  that  the  at- 
traction^ on  an  external  particle  m^  of  a  sphere  consisting  of 
homogeneous  concentric  shells^  the  density  of  each  one  of  which 
may  be  different^  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  sphere  were  con- 
densed into  its  centre^  and  therefore  the  attraction  of  such  a 
sphere  on  an  external  particle  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Hence  if  a  particle 
moves  in  vacuo  towards  such  a  sphere^  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  attraction^  the  law  of  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  But  when  the 
attracted  particle  is  nearly  on  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere^  and 
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moves  only  over  distances  which  are  small  in  comparison  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere^  the  variation  of  the  attraction  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected^  and  the  accelerating  force  may  be 
considered  constant.  The  same  result  also  follows  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  attraction  of  a  plate  of  infinite  extent  on  an 
external  particle  which  is  given  in  Art.  192.  If  the  attracted 
particle  lies  within  the  surface  of  the  sphere^  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion depends  on  the  densities  of  those  concentric  shells  of  which 
the  sphere  is  composed^  and  which  are  within  that  concentric 
spherical  surface  on  which  the  attracted  particle  is;  for  the 
resultant  attraction  of  all  the  shells  external  to  that  one 
vanishes. 

Now  these  results  are  approximately  applicable  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  on  particles  and  on  bodies ;  only  approximately ^ 
I  say  :  because  the  mean  bounding  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  a 
sphere^  but  approximately  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the  equa- 
torial diameter  is  7925  miles,  and  the  polar  diameter  is  7899 
miles  j  and  thus  the  ratio  of  these  diameters  is  nearly  that  of 
the  numbers  299  to  298.  Now  the  e£Pect  of  this  oblateness  (1) 
is  an  increase  in  the  earth's  attraction,  and  thus  in  weight  and 
in  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  on  particles  at  or  near  to 
the  earth's  surface  as  we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ; 
and  the  amount  of  this  increase  is  in  weight  about  the  590th 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  equator :  (2)  is  a  change 
of  the  line  of  action  of  the  earth's  attraction.  If  the  earth  were 
a  sphere  consisting  of  homogeneous  concentric  shells,  the  line  of 
action  on  a  given  particle  would  be  the  line  joining  the  position 
of  the  particle  and  the  earth's  centre :  as  the  case  now  is,  the 
line  of  action  is,  by  the  principle  of  fluid-equilibrium,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  still  water  at  the  place  :  and  is  therefore 
along  the  normal  to  the  spheroid :  all  these  lines  of  action  there- 
fore touch  the  evolute-surface-  of  the  spheroid,  but  do  not  pass 
through  the  centre.  Laplace  has  calculated  the  effect  of  the 
oblateness  of  the  earth  on  the  motion  of  the  moon ;  and  observa- 
tion verifies  his  results. 

Again,  as  the  earth  rotates  about  its  polar  diameter,  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  diminishes  the  weight  of  particles  and  the 
earth's  accelerating  force  on  particles  near  to  the  surface,  is 
greatest  at  the  equator,  and  is  zero  at  the  poles  :  of  this  cause 
of  diminution  and  its  measure  we  shall  speak  hereafter  :  I  may 
observe,  however,  that  at  the  equator  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
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diminished  by  about  the  289th  of  its  true  weighty  and  that  the 
effect  of  centrifugal  force  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  varies  as  the  square' of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

Also  the  effect  of  the  earth's  accelerating  force  -varies  by 
reason  of  local  causes :  it  is  affected  by  neighbouring  mountains 
both  as  to  intensity, and  as  to  line  of  action  :  it  is  different  on 
an  island  which  is  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  water^  and  on  a 
continent :  it  even  varies^  as  delicate  observations  with  the  time- 
measuring  pendulum  shew^  with  the  materials  of  the  earth  at 
the  place  of  observation :  thus  may  the  pendulum^  as  M.  Poisson 
observes^  and  as  we  shall  shew  hereafterj  become  an  indicator 
of  geological  conditions. ' 

Gravity  also  manifestly  varies  with  the  altitude  of  a  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  experiments  however^  by  which  its 
value  has  been  determined^  are  supposed  to  be  made  at  the 
level  of  highwater-mark. 

272.]  And  notwithstanding  all  these  variations  of  the  earth's 
attraction^  for  bodies  near  to  the  surface  the  accelerating  force 
due  to  it  is  nearly  constant  at  any  given  place^  and  increases  as 
we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  pole;  and  decreases  as  we 
remove  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  exact  mea- 
sure of  it  as  an  accelerating  force^  that  is^  the  velocity-incre- 
ment which  it  impresses  on  an  unit-particle  in  one  unit  of  time^ 
for  a  given  place  is^  of  course^  to  be  determined  by  experiment : 
and  at  Greenwich^  if  one  second  is  the  unit  of  time^  at  the  level 
of  highwater-mark^  and  in  vacuo^  the  most  exact  pendulum 
experiments  exhibit  a  velocity-increment  of  386.28  inches^  that 
is^  of  32.19  feet.  That  is^  if  a  particle  falls  in  vacuo  towards 
the  earthy  the  excess  of  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  second  of 
time  over  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  of  time  is  32.19 
feet. 

The  velocity-increment  is  the  measure  of  the  accelerating 
force  called  gravity;  and  it  is  independent  of  the  matter^  form^ 
and  magnitude  of  bodies.  Thus  in  the  common  experiments 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  the  heaviest  metals 
and  the  lightest  pith  fall  from  rest  through  the  same  distance 
in  the  same  time^  and  acquire  equal  velocities.  And  also  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  independent  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  pendulum  is  made :  gravity  therefore  as  an  acceler- 
ating force  is  independent  of  the  particular  kind  of  matter  which 
it  communicates  velocity  to. 
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273.]  As  to  the  experimental  proof  that  gravity  is  an  uni- 
formly accelerating  force :  when  a  heavy  particle  or  body  falls 
freely  by  itself  in  vacuo^  the  velocity  of  it  qnickly  becomes  so 
great  and  increases  so  rapidly  that  the  law  of  the  increase  can- 
not be  observed  with  accuracy ;  hence  arises  the  need  of  some 
contrivance  which  may  diminish  the  velocity^  and  not  change 
the  law.  There  are  chiefly  two  contrivances  for  this  purpose : 
firstly^  Attwood's  machine ;  in  which  two  unequal  masses^  dif- 
fering slightly  from  each  other  in  weighty  are  connected  by  a 
very  fine^  and^  as  nearly  so  as  may  be^  flexible  and  inextensible 
string :  this  is  suspended  over  a  pulley^  see  fig.  87^  abc  ;  which, 
by  means  of  friction- wheels  and  other  appliances  whereby  friction 
is  diminished^  moves  as  easily  as  possible.  Of  course  the  greater 
mass  descends;  and  as  both  the  masses  move  with  the  same 
velocities,  their  expressed  momentum-increment  is  the  product 
of  the  sum  of  their  masses  and  their  common  expressed  velocity- 
increment;  and  their  impressed  momentum-increment  is  that 
due  to  the  excess  of  the  momentum-increment  of  the  larger  mass 
over  that  of  the  smaller;  that  is,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  their 
weights.  And  these  momentum-increments  are  equal,  except 
that  some  small  part  of  the  impressed  momentum  is  spent  in 
producing  the  velocity  of  the  pulley  and  of  the  string,  which  we 
at  present  neglect.  Now  as  the  difierence  of  the  weights  of  the 
two  masses  may  be  as  small  as  it  is  convenient,  so  may  the  ex- 
pressed velocity-increment  of  the  masses  be  diminished  as  much 
as  we  please,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  measure  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  velocity,  and  also  the  whole  velocity  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  given  time :  and  after  very  careful  and  numerous 
observations  it  is  found  that, 

(1)  The  velocity  of  the  descending  mass  varies  as  the  time 
during  which  it  has  been  in  motion  from  rest. 

(2)  The  spaces  described  by  the  descending  mass  vary  as  the 
squares  of  the  times  during  which  they  are  described. 

(3)  The  spaces  described  in  successive  units  of  time  vary  as 
the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5, ...  (2»— 1). 

And  as  these  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  which  have 
been  deduced  in  Art.  268,  when  the  accelerating  force  is  con- 
stant ;  and  as  the  processes  by  which  these  results  were  proved 
may  be  inverted ;  it  follows  that  the  moving  force  by  which,  in 
Attwood^s  machine,  moment-increment  is  impressed,  is  uniform ; 
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and  therefore  the  earth's  attraction^  or  gravity^  is  an  uniformly 
accelerating  force  *. 

Secondly^  the  oscillating  pendulum  is  a  contrivance  by  which 
great  accuracy  is  attained^  in  which  the  yelocity-increment  is 
easily  measured^  and  which  is  actually  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  the  lower  end  of  a  fine  straight  rigid  rod  a  body  is 
attached^  the  mass  of  which  is  so  large  in  comparison  of  that  of 
the  rod^  that  the  mass  of  the  latter  may  approximately  be 
neglected :  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
axis^  about  which  the  whole  rod  and  body  vibrates  freely.  Now 
if  the  rod  is  moved  out  of  its  position  of  restj  and  turns  about 
this  axis^  the  rod  and  body  will  vibrate;  let  the  vibrations 
be  small^  and  let  the  motion  take  place  wholly  in  one  plane : 
then  it  is  observed  that  the  oscillations  are  isochronous^  that  is^ 
are  performed  in  equal  times.  In  a  future  Chapter  it  will  be 
shewn  that  such  isochronism  of  bodies  moving  in  small  circular 
arcs  can  be  true  only  when  the  accelerating  force  is  constant; 
and  therefore  we  infer  that  the  force  of  gravity  under  the  action 
of  which  these  isochronous  oscillations  are  performed  is  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force. 

274.]  In  the  following  examples  of  the  action  of  gravity,  the 
time-unit  is  taken  to  be  one  second,  the  space-unit  one  foot; 
and  the  velocity-increment  is  supposed  to  be  32.2  feet  (rather 
greater  than  it>s  correct  value  32.19  feet  in  the  latitude  of 
Greenwich)  for  facility  of  calculation,  and  is  symbolized  by  g ; 
and  m  is  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle. 

We  will  consider  the  case  (1)  of  a  falling  body  :  (2)  of  a  body 
projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  certain  velocity:  and  in 
both  cases  I  would  observe  that  if  the  time  results  with  a  nega- 
tive sign,  it  expresses  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  at  which  we 
suppose  our  time  to  commence. 

(1)  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  m  falling  towards  the 
earth. 

Let  a  certain  point  o,  {a)  fig.  88,  in  the  line  of  the  particle's 
motion  be  taken  as  the  origin :  and  let  a?=OP  be  its  distance 
from  o  at  the  time  t :  then,  if  <&  =  pq  is  the  space  described  in 
dty  that  is,  in  it  units  of  time, 

*  From  this  Article,  and  from  Art.  i6o,  it  appears  that  two  principal  results 
are  established  by  Att wood's  machine  :  (i)  the  matter  of  the  earth  is  such,  that 
the  ezpreesed  momentum-increment  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the 
expressed  yelocity-increment :   (a)  gravity^  is  an  uniformly  accelerating  force. 
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dx 

-t:  =  the  space  described  in  one  unit  of  time^ 

dt 

=  the  velocity  at  the  point  p,  and  at  the  time  U 
=  V  (say)  J 

and  therefore  m  -^  =>  mv  \a  the  momentum  of  the  particle  at 
dt 

that  time.    Hence  -77  =  ;j^  is  the  expressed  velocity-increment 

Qit  dt 

in  an  unit  of  timCj  and  f»  ^  is  the  expressed  momentum-incre- 
ment in  an  unit  of  time.  This  last  expression  is  to  be  equated 
to  mg,  which  is  the  earth's  impressed  momentum-increment  on  m 
due  to  a  second  of  time ;  so  that  we  have 

d^ 

■■■  ?='•    .  .      '"' 

Now  of  this  equation  let  us  first  take  the  time-integral ;  then  if 
u  =:  the  velocity  of  m^  when  ^  =  0^  the  definite  integral  of  (41)^ 
the  superior  and  inferior  limits  on  both  sides  corresponding  to 
t  ^  t  and  to  ^  =  0^  is 

%-U  =  gt;  (42) 

dx 

-^  =  the  velocity  of  m  =  u+gt ;  (43) 

that  is^  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  initial  velocity^ 

and  of  that  which  gravity  has  impressed  in  f'l  and  if  the  particle 

is  projected  upwards  from  o  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 

which  X  is  measured  and  g  acts,  then 

dx 

-^,^9t'U.  (44) 

Again  integrating  (43),  and  supposing  a  to  be  the  distance  of  m 
from  o  when  ^  =  0,  let  us  take  the  definite  integrals  with  limits 
corresponding  to  t  =  t  and  to  ^  =  0  ;  and  since 

dx  =  {U'^gt)dt;  .♦.     x-^a  z=  ut-\-  ^; 

it 

a?  =  a+«^+^.  (45) 

Next  let  us  take  the  space-integral  of  (41),  and  multiplying  both 
sides  by  2  dx,  we  have 

dx* 
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and  taking  the  same  limite  of  integration  as  before^ 


%-^u^  =  2(^{x^a);  (46) 


.-.     ^  =  (veL)«  =  «»+ 2^7(^-4  (47) 

from  which  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work  may  be  de- 
duced; for  from  it,  if  i;  s=  the  velocity  at  the  time  t,  we  have 

^{v--^u^)  =  w/{x-a),  (48) 

of  which  the  left-hand  member  expresses  vis  viva  as  defined  in 
Art.  259,  and  the  right-hand  is  the  work  taken  from  the  mass  m 
as  it  moves  through  the  vertical  distance  ^— a. 

If  when  ^=0,  d?=0  and  the  particle  is  at  rest,  then  a=0,  and 
9  =  0,  and 

^=^^.  x^^-;  -5^=2^^.  (49) 

Whence  in  a  particle  falling  from  rest, 

(1)  the  expressed  velocity  varies  as  the  time ; 

(2)  the  expressed  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  space ; 

(3)  the  space  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

And  generally,  (43)  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time : 
(45)  gives  the  space  in  terms  of  the  time :  and  (46)  gives  the 
velocity  in  terms  of  the  space :  (45)  is  of  course  identical  with 
the  equation  which  would  result  frvm  the  elimination  of  the 
velocity  by  means  of  (43)  and  (46). 

(2)  Suppose  the  particle  «»  to  be  projected  vertically  upwards 
from  o,  see  (/3),  fig.  88 ;  op=a?,  pq  =  dip ;  and  let  OH  =  A,  where 
H  is  the  highest  point  which  m  reaches ;  and  let  u  =  the  velocity 
of  projection  from  o :  then  since  ^  in  this  case  causes  both  the 
velocity  and  the  distance  to  decrease  as  t  increases, 

d*x 


m-^^^mg 


and  taking  definite  integrals  with  limits  the  same  as  heretofore, 
dx 


■Jt=  *-9t,  (51) 

X  : 
PEICE,  VOL.  HI.  3  D 


^^t^%\  (52) 
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also  from  (50),  -^  — w*  =  —  2gx, 


df 


^^u^^2gx.  (53) 


When  -jT^  =  0,  the  particle  comes  to  rest;   therefore  from 

(51)  and  (63), 

the  time,  when  m  comes  to  rest,  =  - ;  (64) 

9 

the  distance  from  o  to  h  =  — ;  (66) 

after  m  has  come  to  rest  at  h,  it  begins  to  descend :  and  &om 
the  preceding  formula  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  of  the  decent 
from  H  to  o  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ascent  from  o  to  h  ;  also  that 
the  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent  is  equal  to  that  lost  in  the 
ascent.     These  results  are  also  evident  from  first  principles. 

275.]  Ex.  1.   A  particle  falls  from  rest;  determine  its  velo- 
city, and  the  space  which  it  has  described  at  the  end  of  6^'. 
d^x  dx        ^  at* 

-dF=^''       Tt^^*''       ""^Y'' 

r.    the  velocity  at  the  end  of  6"=  6  x  32.2  feet ; 

the  space  described  during  6"  =  — feet. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  is  projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  velo- 
city of  100  feet  in  one  second:  find  the  height  to  which  it 
ascends,  and  the  time  of  its  ascent. 

d*x 


dt^ 


--9 


dx 

—  ^u*^^2gx; 

.       dx       ^  ^       «        1000  «•        10000 

.'.     when -T7  =  0,         ^  =  -=r— — ,        ar  =  ---=:— — — . 
dt  g        322  2g         64.4 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  u ;  find 
the  time  which  intervenes  between  its  leaving,  and  returning 
to,  a  given  point  in  its  path. 

Let  a=the  distance  of  the  given  point  a  from  o,  the  point  of 
projection :  then  if  ^  is  the  time  from  o  to  a. 
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.    -^.^«^^«^-2^  (56) 

9--  9 

and  the  time  to  the  highest  point  =  -  • 

In  (56)  the  upper  sign  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  particle 
through  the  given  point  in  its  descent^  and  when  it  has  left  the 
highest  point;  and  the  lower  sign  refers  to  the  passage  of  m 
through  the  given  point  in  its  first  ascent :  therefore 

the  intervening  time  =  ^^?^^^*. 

Ex.  4.  With  what  velocity  must  a  particle  be  projected  down- 
wards^ that  it  may  in  fi'  overtake  another  particle  which  has 
already  fallen  through  a  feet. 

Let  u  =  the  required  velocity  :  therefore  the  space  which  the 
first  particle  will  pass  through  in  fi'  is 

an* 

and  the  velocity  which  the  second  partiele  faas^  when  the  former 
starts  from  rest^  is  (2^)^ :  therefore  at  the  end  of  i/i\  its  dis- 
tance from  the  origin,  is  a  +  (2^)*«H-  "^ ;  which,  being  equated 
to  the  preceding  distance^  gives 

Ex.  5.  A  particle  whose  elasticity  is  e  falls  through  a  given 
vertical  distance  a  and  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whence  it  re- 
bounds, and  falls  again ;  and  so  on  continually :  find  the  whole 
space  which  it  passes  through  before  it  comes  to  rest. 

By  (49),  the  velocity  of  impact  on  the  plane  s^  (2fl^)* ; 
.•.     by  (16),  Art.  264,  the  velocity  of  rebound  =  ei^ag)^ : 
.•.     the  height  to  which  the  particle  ascends,  by  (55),  =  e'» ; 
similarly  after  the  second  impact,  the  height  =  «*a;  and  so  on: 
therefore  the  whole  space  =  flH-2  {tf»a-|-tf*a+ ...} 

2e*a 


=  a 


276.]  Let  us  also  investigate,  and  apply  to  certain  examples, 
the  equations  of  motion  of  two  given  masses  connected  by 
a  fine  inextensible  and  flexible  string,  which  is  suspended  over 

3^>^ 
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a  pulley^  as  in  Attwood's  madiine^  see  fig.  87 :  we  shall  suppose 
the  pulley  and  the  string  to  be  without  inertia^  so  that  no  part 
of  the  impressed  momentum  is  spent  in  giving  velocity  to  them. 
Let  m  and  mf  be  the  masses  respectively  at  p  and  q  at  the 
time  t :  of  these  let  us  suppose  991  to  be  the  greater,  so  that  p 
descends:  let  jlt  =  x,  sq  =  a?':  then,  since  the  string  is  in- 
extensible,  a?+ii<=  a  constant; 

dx      dx'  ,         dl^x      i^x' 

,-.     ^  +  ^  =  0,        and        -5^  +  ^  =  0;  (67) 

whence  we  conclude  that  the  velocity  and  the  velocity-incre- 
ments of  the  two  particles  are  equal  and  have  opposite  signs. 

Now  the  whole  mass  which  receives  and  develops  velocity- 
increment  is  m-\-'ni  \  and  as  the  whole  of  this  has  -rrr  for  its 
velocity-increment,  the  expressed  momentum-increment 

=  (^  +  ^0-5^; 

and  the  impressed  momentum-increment  is  the  excess  of  that  of 
m  over  that  oini \  that  is,  is  mg-^nig^  therefore 

df^x 
(»»+wO-^  =  mg—m'g\  (68) 

from  which  equation  all  the  circumstances  of  a  motion  such  as  we 
have  supposed  are  to  be  deduced.  The  corresponding  equation 
of  motion  of  ni  is 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  initial  velocity :  suppose  9»  to  be 
projected  vertically  downwards,  so  that  if  it  were  free  it  would 
have  the  velocity  a ;  and  similarly  let  m'  be  projected  vertically 
downwards,  so  that  if  it  were  free  it  would  have  the  velocity  a': 
and  let  the  velocity  with  which,  by  virtue  of  these  two  separate 
velocities,  m  and  «t'  move  when  connected  by  the  string,  be  u : 

^^^^  {m  +  mr)u=zma-nia';  (61) 

...     «=^«-^<;  (62) 

which  gives  the  initial  velocity  with  which  m  begins  to  descend, 
if  i»a  is  greater  than  m'a' ;  and  with  which  m^  begins  to  descend 
if  fit  a  is  greater  than  we  a. 
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Let  the  initial  value  otxhe  ai  therefore  from  (59)^ 

^^u^'f^^i;  (63) 

*  =  '»+«'+ SzJf'  ('*> 

u  being  given  by  (62). 

And  if  a^  is  the  initial  value  of  sf^  we  have 

277.]]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  formulae : 
Ex.  1.  ^  =  16.6  oz. :  m'=  15.6  oz.^  and  they  start  from  rest : 
required  the  space  through  which  m  passes  in  b''y  and  the  velo- 
city which  it  has  at  the  end  of  the  time.     From  (63)  and  from 

(^^)'  the  velocity  of  w  =  6  feet; 

the  space  =  12.5  feet. 

Ex.  2.  A  mass  of  10  lbs.  is  distributed  at  the  ends  of  a  thin 
cord  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley,  so  that  the  heavier  weight 
descends  through  3^  feet  in  10^':  it  is  required  to  find  the 
weights  at  each  end  of  the  cord. 

Let  w  =one  weight;  therefore  10— te^  =  the  other :  then  from 

(^5),         ^  ^^vfi gp  ^  2fg— 10  100^ 

'^""Sh:^'2'  •'•     ^^ 10  2^' 

.-.     ^=5.3,  10— «^  =  4.7. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  mass  m  draws  another  mf  by  means  of  a 
flexible  and  inextensible  string  over  a  pulley :  at  the  starting  of 
the  weights,  m  is  thrown  downwards  through  a  feet,  and  m' 
through  (/  feet :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  distance  through 
which  m  descends  in  f\ 

Using  the  notation  of  equation  (62), 

a  =  (2fl^)*,  a'=(2a»*; 


therefore  from  (65), 


X  = 


ma 


\^9)^t^ 


i  +  m^        ^         «  +  «'  2 
Ex.  4.   It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity-increment  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  two  heavy  masses  m  and  m!  which  are 
connected  by  a  string  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley. 
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Let  X  and  sf  be  the  vertical  distances  of  m  and  m'  at  the  time 
t  below  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  pulley :  and  let  x  be  the  vertical  distance  from  the  same 
line  of  their  centre  of  gravity.    Then 

{m-\-mf)x  =  mx  +  mW ; 
,  ^d*x  d^x        ,d^x' 

and  substituting  from  (59)  and  (60)^ 

,  -,  d^X  ftl-^^m  ,flt  ~^Ht 

(m-^-mTj-zj-  =  m — ; — .g^m'  — ^j 

^  ^  dt^  m-^-m^         fii -Yimr" 

d*x       rm—m\9  f    . 


Section  4. — Rectilinear  motion  of  particles  in  vacuo  under  the 
action  of  varying  accelerating  forces. 

278.]  The  varying  accelerating  forces  whose  effects  will  be 
considered  in  this  section  are  supposed  to  be  explicit  functions 
of  the  distance  between  the  moving  particle  m  and  the  point 
wherein  the  force  resides^  and  whence  its  influence  emanates; 
and  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  along  this  line. 
Thus  the  force  is  only  implicitly  a  function  of  the  time :  that  is^ 
only  so  &r  as  the  passage  of  the  particle  through  a  certain  dis- 
tance requires  time^  and  the  distance  may  thus  become  a  func- 
tion of  that  time;  and  the  equation  of  motion  will  be  of  the 
form  Jt^g 

d^x 
and  not  of  the  form       -^--  =  f{fj,  (69) 

We  limit  our  considerations  to  the  former  form  chiefly^  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  laws  of  communication  of  velocity  which 
present  themselves  in  the  salient  phaenomena  of  nature :  although 
in  some  problems  the  latter  law  will  also  occur. 

The  point  whence  the  influence  of  a  force  emanates  is  called 
the  centre  of  the  force;  and  according  as  the  force  attracts  or 
repels,  so  is  it  called  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  general  case.     Let  m  =  the  mass 
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of  the  moving  particle^  and  let  the  centre  of  the  force  be  the 
origin  o,  fig.  86  :  let  P  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t :  let 
OP  =  0? :  let  the  force  vary  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance^  and 
let  fi,  which  is  called  tie  absolute  *  forcty  be  the  value  of  it 
when  a;  =  1  and  m  =  1 ;  so  that  the  impressed  momentum-incre- 
ment h&ikmx'^y  which  is  to  be  affected  with  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive sign  according  as  the  force  is  repulsive  or  attractive.     Now 

the  expressed  momentum-increment  is  nt  -^  :    therefore  by 

Art.  268,  if  the  force  is  repulsive, 

«^a  =««M^".  (70) 

because  both  x  and  the  velocity  increase  as  t  increases;  and 
thus  both  -^  =  ^  and  -37  =  j^i  ^re  positive ;  and  consequently 
dividing  (70)  through  by  nty 

J!  =  .^.  (7.) 

If  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance, 
and  is  repulsive,  (71)  becomes 

and  (71)  and  (72)  must  have  negative  signs  if  the  force  is  at- 
tractive, because  in  that  case  x  decreases  as  t  increases,  when 
the  force  makes  m  move  towards  its  centre. 

Instead  however  of  deducing  from  these  general  values  the 
circumstances  of  the  corresponding  rectiUnear  motion,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  results  for  particular  laws  of 
force :  and  we  shall  choose  such  examples  as  will  either  elucidate 
natural  phaenomena  or  will  suggest  general  methods  for  solving 
problems  in  rectilinear  motion. 

279.]  A  particle  m  moves  towards  a  centre  of  force  which 
attracts  directly  as  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  o,  the  centre  of  force,  be  the  origin :  and  let  p,  fig.  89,  be 
the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t\  let  op  :=  or  and  o  a  ==  a,  where  a 

•  In  the  preceding  invettigaiions  on  attraction.  Chap.  VI,  I  have  taken  the 
mass  of  the  attracting  body  to  Se  the  absolute  force,  so  that  at  an  unit  of  distance 
and  on  an  unit-mass  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the  attracting  mass :  and  thus  the 
attraction  of  one  unit-mass  on  another  unit-mass  at  an  unit-distance  apart  is  made 
the  attraction-unit. 
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is  the  position  of  the  particle  when  ^  =  0 :  let  ia  =  the  absolute 
force :  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

.g=-M-,  (73) 

2dxd'x         „       - 

and  if  the  limits  of  integration  are  those  values  which  corre- 
spond to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  then  if  the  particle  is  at  rest,  when 
a?  =  aand^  =  0,  ,, 

=  fi(««-a:*);  (74) 
r  =  u^dL 

the  negative  sign  of  the  root  being  taken,  because,  according  to 
our  configuration,  x  decreases  as  ^  increases :  therefore  integrating 
between  the  limits  corresponding  to  t  =^  t  and  to  ^  s=  0, 

X  1 

cos-*    -  =s  ufit, 

.•.    a?  =  acos/A*^j  (75) 

^  =  —aft*  sin  \^t.  (76) 

From  (74)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  zero 
when  ^=a,  and  when  x^  — ^ ;  and  is  a  maximum,  viz.  a^^  when 
a?  =  0  j  the  particle  therefore  moves  from  rest  at  a  ;  its  velocity 
increases  until  it  reaches  o,  where  it  becomes  a  nugcimum,  and 
where  the  force  is  zero  :  so  that  the  particle  passes  through  that 
point,  and  its  velocity  decreases,  and  at  a',  at  a  distance  =c  —  a, 
becomes  zero :  whence  the  particle  under  the  action  of  the  force 
returns,  and  continually  oscillates  over  the  distance  2  a,  of  which 
o  is  the  middle  point.  The  distance  a  of  a  from  o  is  called  the 
amplUude  of  the  vibration. 

Also  from  (75)  it  appears  that  when  x=0,  t=  — 7,  and  when 

2u* 

xszay  t=0;  so  that  the  time  of  passing  from  a  to  o  =  — r ;  and 

2fjfl 

the  time  from  o  to  a'  ia  the  same,  so  that  the  time  of  the  oscillation 
from  A  to  a'  is  —  •  This  result  may  also  be  more  generally 
inferred  by  the  following  method.     The  relation  between  x  and  t 
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is  given  by  the  periodic  function  (75),  viz.  a?  =  a  cos/x*  ^.  Now 
as  the  greatest  value  of  a  cosine  is  + 1,  and  the  least  value  is 
—  1,  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  x  are  +a  and  —a :  x  also 
will  have  passed  once  through  all  its  values  when  lu^t  is  in- 

creased  bj  2ir ;  that  is,  when  t  is  increased  by  — j ;  this  therefore 

is  the  time  of  a  complete  double  oscillation ;   and  consequently 

the  time  of  one  oscillation,  viz.  from  a  to  a',  is  —r  • 

And  hence  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  time  of  an 
oscillation  is  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
point  from  which  the  particle  began  to  move,  and  only  depends 
on  the  absolute  force,  and  is  the  greater  the  less  that  is. 

280.]  The  two  following  cases  in  nature,  wherein  an  attrac- 
tion, the  law  of  which  is  that  of  the  direct  distance,  presents 
itself,  deserve  mention. 

(1)  A  homogeneous  sphere  attracts  a  particle  within  its 
bounding  surface  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  see  Ex.  1,  Art.  196.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  the  earth  to  be  such  a  homogeneous  sphere, 
and  let  us  suppose  a  particle  to  move  under  the  action  of  the 
earth's  attraction  within  the  shaft  of  a  mine  the  direction  of 
which  is  vertical.  Thus  if  o  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fig.  90, 
and  p  is  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  i,  the  force  acting  on  m 
varies  as  op  ;  and  thus  if  the  shaft  were  continued  straight 
through  the  earth,  such  as  that  represented  by  a'cpa  in  the 
figure,  and  if  the  particle  were  free  at  a,  it  would  move  to  c, 
where  its  velocity  would  be  a  maximum,  and  thence  on  to  a^  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  it  would  come  to  rest :  and  thence  it 
would  return  through  o  to  a  again ;  and  its  motion  would  con- 
tinue to  be  oscillatory,  and  the  time  of  the  oscillation  would  be 
independent  of  ca,  the  earth's  radius. 

(2)  In  the  undulatory  or  wave  theory  of  light,  all  space  is 
supposed  to  be  pervaded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid  excessively  elastic  and  jelly-like ;  in  the  motion 
of  these  particles  light  is  supposed  to  consist,  and  when'  they 
are  at  rest,  there  is  darkness.  It  is  also  supposed  that  these 
particles  exercise  mutual  attractions  on  each  other :  that  the 
possible  relative  displacements  of  them  are  very  small,  and  that 
when  displacements  occur  elastic  forces  are  brought  into  action, 
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by  virtue  of  whichj  in  conjunction  with  their  mutual  attractions^ 
the  motion  of  them  continues :   the  lines  of  action^  as  well  as 
the  intensities  of  such  elastic  forces^  of  course  vaiy  from  one 
medium  to  another;   and  in  this  variety  consists  the  optical 
character  of  the  medium.     Doubtless  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  a  crystallised  substance  is  different  to  that  of  one 
which  is  non-crystallised.     The  sun^  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
the  electric  sparky  are,  together  with  many  others,   exciting 
causes  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  ether;   and  the  displace- 
ment of  each  particle  is  very  small.     It  seems,  too,  that  the  force 
which  acts  on  a  particle  in  its  displaced  position  varies  directly 
as  the  distance  of  it  from  its  original  position  of  rest;   this  force 
being  the  resultant  of  the  elastic  forces  which  arise  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  medium  and  of  the  attracting  forces  of  the 
particles.     Now  a  ray  of  light  consists  in  the  motion  of  a  series 
of  ethereal  molecules  which  when  at  rest  are  in  a  straight  line 
emanating  from  the  source  of  motion.     The  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  particles  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to 
inquire  into  :   I  shall  consider  the  motion  of  only  a  single  mole- 
cule of  a  single  ray.     The  displacement  of  a  molecule  may  be 
in  any  direction  with  reference  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the 
ray :   it  might  be  along  that  line,  or  it  might,  after  its  first  dis- 
placement, describe  any  curve  with  reference  to  that  line  ;   it  is, 
however,  in  the  theory  of  light  supposed,  and  not  without  evi- 
dence, that  the  motion  of  the  molecule  takes  place  in  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  ray : 
that  is,  the  displacement  of  the  particle  is  transversal  to  the 
line  of  propagation.     Generally  the  force  acting  on  the  molecule, 
varying  directly  as  the  distance,  will  have  its  line  of  action  in- 
clined to  the  line  joining  the  displaced  and  the  original  position 
of  the  molecule ;   and,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  the  molecule 
will  move  in  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  original  place 
of  rest  of  the  molecule :   but  in  particular  constitutions  of  the 
ethereal  medium,  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  may  be  that 
joining  the  original  and  the  displaced  positions  of  the  molecule  : 
in  which  case  the  molecule  moves  along  that  line,  and  is  under 
the  action  of  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance  from  its 
original  position  of  rest :   we  have  then  the  case  of  a  particle 
under  the  action  of  a  force  such  as  we  have  supposed  that  in 
Art.  279  to  be,  and  the  results  of  that  Article  are  applicable. 
The  particle  therefore  has  an  oscillatory  motion,  and  the  ampli- 
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tudes  of  its  vibrations  are  equal  on  both  sides  of  its  original 
position ;  and  the  time  of  the  oscillation  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude^  and  depends  only  on  the  absolute  force  at  the  centre. 
Now  the  intensity  of  light  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibration^  and  the  colour  of  it  on  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion^ that  is,  on  the  value  of  /x :  it  follows  therefore  that,  with 
such  incidents  of  motion  as  we  have  imagined,  the  intensity  and 
the  colour  may  vary  independently  of  each  other :  the  former 
will  depend  on  the  original  exciting  cause  of  the  motion ;  the 
latter  on  the  nature  of  the  medium :  and  this  independence  of 
these  properties  of  light  is  amply  verified  by  experiment. 

If  the  motion  of  aU  the  molecules  of  a  ray  is  in  straight  lines, 
and  is  such  as  that  described  above,  and  if  all  the  lines  of  motion 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ray  is  said  to  be  plane-polarised; 
and  as  a  beam  of  light  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  if 
the  molecules  of  all  the  rays  move  in  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  beam  is  said  to  be  plane^polarised.  And  although 
there  has  not  been  uniformity  on  the  subject,  yet  the  plane, 
perpendicular  to  which  the  motion  takes  place,  may  be  called 
the  plane  of  polarisation, 

281.]  If  in  Art.  279  m  is  projected  from  a  with  a  velocity  u 
along  the  line  oa,  and  towards  o,  then  (74)  becomes 

^--««  =  m(«'-^');  (77) 

.  . =  u*at: 

and  taking  the  definite  integrals  with  limits  corresponding  to 
t^t  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 


COB—  ,    ,  — COS" 


M*^; 


(«.  +  _)  (a.  +  _) 

.'.     X  sz  aooBfi^l T-siufi*^;  (78) 

dx  ^ 

and    -^  =— a/x^sin/x*^— ttcosfi*^.  (79) 

From  (77)  it  appears  that  the  greatest  and  l^ast  distances  of 
m  from  o  are               .  ,  ,  , 

{a*-\ )  9   and    —  (a*  +  — )  ; 

and  from  (78)  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is,  as  before,  --r  • 
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282.]  If  the  central  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance  and 
is  repulsive^  the  equation  of  motion  is 

Let  us  suppose  m  to  be  projected  from  the  centre  of  force 

with  the  velocity  u ;  then  we  have 

dx* 

—  ^u^^ljLX';  (80) 

.-.     a?=  -^{e'**'-^-'**'}.  (81) 

Thus  as  t  increases  x  also  increases,  and  the  particle  recedes 
further  and  further  &om  the  centre  of  force ;  and  the  velocity 
also  increases  and  ultimately  =  00^  when  ;r  =  ^  =  00.  Thus  in 
this  case  we  have  no  oscillatory  motion. 

283.]|  From  this  and  the  preceding  equation  we  have  the 
following  remarkable  result^  which  is  of  large  application  and 
deserves  carefid  consideration;  we  shall  also  frequently  appeal 
to  it  in  future  parts  of  our  treatise. 

The  equations  of  motion  (73)  and  (80)  are  of  the  same  form ; 

viz.  replacing  fx  by  »',  -t—-  =  n^x,  but  in  the  former  »•  is  ne- 
gative, and  in  the  latter  it  is  positive. 

Now  in  the  former  case  the  motion  is  oscillatory^  and  the 
particle  never  recedes  from  the  centre  of  force  beyond  points 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  the  position  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  distance  of  the  particle  at  rest  from  the 
centre  of  force,  or  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  projected 
from  the  centre  of  force  or  from  any  other  given  point.     Also 

the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  -  ;  and  the  complete  periodic  time  is 

27r  * 

—  9  during  which  the  particle  has  passed  through  all  its  possible 

places,  and  has  undergone  all  the  different  circumstances  of  its 

motion  as  to  position  and  velocity,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the 

particle  is  in  precisely  the  same  phase,  as  it  is  called,  as  it  was 

at  the  beginning.     This  motion  is  called  harmonic  motion^  and 

the  equation  ^t^ 

^=-«..  (82) 

is  called  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion.  Its  most  general  in- 
tegral is  ;r  =:  a  cos  {nt  +  a)  or  :p  =  a  sin  {nt—a),  where  a  and  a  are 
either  arbitrary  constants  introduced  in  the  course  of  integration. 
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or  are  oonBtants  determined  hj  the  limits  of  integration^  a  being 

the  amplitude^  and  -  in  the  latter  form  the  epoch  at  which  the 

particle  is  at  the  centre  of  force. 

In  the  latter  case^  where  the  equation  of  motion  is 

w  =  «•''  («'> 

as  the  time  increases^  the  particle  recedes  further  and  further 
from  the  centre  of  force^  and  never  returns.  If  it  is  originally 
at  rest  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  force^  it  never  comes 
nearer  to  it ;  and  if  it  is  originally  at  rest  at  the  centre  of  force^ 
it  never  moves  from  that  centre. 

284.]|  A  particle  m  moves  towards  a  centre  of  force  which 
attracts  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin;  and  let  p^  fig. 91,  be 
the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t;  let  a  be  the  position  o{m  at 
rest,  when  ^  =  0,  so  that  the  particle  is  moving  towards  o :  let 
OT^x,  OA  =  a;  let  fxrsthe  absolute  force:  and  let  the  limits 
of  the  definite  integrals  correspond  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0.  Then 
the  equation  of  motion  is 

d*x  y. 


dt^ 

"      x^' 

2dxd^x 

2fidx  ^ 

di^ 

x^     ' 

dx^ 
di^ 

^  2/i       2/x 

2fi{ax--x^)^ 
ax*        ' 

^xdx 

-av 

(84) 


the  negative  sign  being  taken^  because  x  decreases  as  the  time 

increases,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  our  figure.    Therefore 

integrating  again,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =:  ^ 

and  to  ^=0,  we  have 

/  .na     ^        .       2x      Tta       /2/iN* 

(oor-ar")*-  -  versin-*  ^  +  T  =  (t)  ^^ 
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From  (84)  it  appears  that  the  velocity =0,  whenx^a;  and 
=  00,  when  0?  =  0 :  thus  the  velocity  increases  as  the  particle 
approaches  the  centre  of  force^  and  ultimately^  when  it  arrives 
at  the  centre^  becomes  infinite ;  and  from  (85)  it  appears  that 

the  time  of  passing:  from  a  to  o  is  r  • 

If  m  moves  from  an  infinite  distance  towards  o^  then  a  =  00 ^ 
and  the  velocity  at  a  distance  x  from  o  =  (— )  • 

If  ^  is  projected  from  a  with  a  velocity  Uj  then  we  have 

dt^  ^   X        a  ^ 

and  the  process  of  integration  is  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

This  problem  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  vacuo  from  a 
given  place  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards  the  earth's 
centre^  the  distance  through  which  it  moves  being  so  great  that 
the  variation  of  the  earth's  attraction  due  to  the  distance  must 
be  taken  account  of.  In  this  case  if  £  is  the  radius  of  the  earthy 
and  g  is  the  earth's  impressed  velocity-increment  at  the  surface, 
and  is  such  as  we  have  taken  y  to  be  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  X  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  of  the  moving 
particle  at  the  time  t,  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

and  if  the  particle  is  projected  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  velocity  u,  we  have 

and  the  particle  comes  to  rest,  when 

_2£R^^  (87) 

If  however  the  particle  falls  towards  the  earth,  and  also  passes 
from  above  to  below  its  surface,  as,  for  instance,  down  a  mine, 
the  law  of  force  changes  at  the  surface  :  and  having  varied  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  then  varies  (approximately) 
directly  as  the  distance. 

285.]  Again,  let  the  force  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  distance  and  be  attractive ;  and  suppose  the  particle  to 
be  at  rest  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  force;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 
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dt* 
d«* 
dt 

—dx 


-  =  4/1*  (a*-**)  J 
=  2n*di, 


Uxi  +  2ai){ai-xi)i=.2,iUi 

3/i* 
and  thus  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  path  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  arriving  at  that  point  are  known :  and  when  the  particle 
arrives  at  the  centre^  «  =  0^  and  the  velocity  =s  2fi^a^^  and  the 

time  =  — J  • 
3fi* 

286.]  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  case  in  which  the  force 

varies  inversely  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance^  and  investigate 

the  laws  under  which  the  time  of  moving  over  a  finite  distance 

can  be  found.  ,. 

1^  """"i^^ 


(88) 


if  the  particle  is  at  rest  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  force.  ^^^ 
This  equation,  which  is  that  of  vis  viva,  assigns  the  velocity  in  ,,  ,^; 
terms  of  the  distance.    To  find  the  time;  from  (88),  if  T  is  the 
time  from  ^  =  a  to  :r  =  dr, 

II— 1   ^gg    n— 1 

X  •  (a*-»- 


2m 


•'a 


»-a?»- >)-*<&. 


(89) 


As  the  element-function  under  the  sign  of  integration  is  of 
the  form  (86),  Art.  43  (Integral  Calculus),  the  expression  is  in- 


tegrable  by  rationalization,   (1)  when   »  = -r r> 


n  = 


m  +  1 


2m— 1 


(2)  when 


I  m  in  both  cases  being  an  integer.     The  series  of 


values  of  n  in  the  two  cases  are^  ^v 

5     3     1      '  \ 


(1) 
(2) 


3     6 
T'  3" 


7     6 

3  2     1  ^^    ^    3     4 

4  3     2       ''23 


^90) 
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400  REGTILIKEAB  MOTION  OF  PABTICLB&  [287* 

287.]  If  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  distance^  and  the 
particle  moves  to  the  centre  from  a  given  finite  distance,  the 
time  will  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  gamma-ftmction.     Thos 

dl^x  _       ffc 

^  =  2Mlog-. 

if  the  particle  is  at  rest^  when  j?  =  a.     If  t  is  the  time  of  passage 
from  :r  =  a  to  ^  =  0^ 


T  = 


(2c)'-'-    (l„gl)» 


Let  (log-)  =y;  then 

that  is^  the  time  varies  directly  as  the  distance. 

288.]  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  a  particle  moving  along  the 
straight  line  joining  two  centres  of  force  of  equal  absolute  in- 
tensity which  vary  directly  as  the  distance. 

Let  A  and  h!y  fig.  92^  be  the  centres  of  the  forces,  at  a  distance 
2  a  apart :  let  o,  the  middle  point  of  a  a',  be  the  origin  :  let  fi  be 
the  absolute  force  of  each  centre :  let  b  be  the  position  of  m  at 
rest,  p  its  position  at  the  time  ^ :  oa  =  o a^=  a :  ob  =  d :  OP  =  or. 
Then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^-Tf^  =  wjfiAP— «»fiAP; 
d}x 

=  -2Mii?; 

ar  =  dco8(2/ui)*^.  (93) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  zero  when 
4?=  +  i :  the  particle  therefore  moves  from  rest  at  b,  and  comes 
to  rest  again  at  a  point  b'  on  the  opposite  side  of  o,  and  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  that  of  b  :  also  the  velocity  is  a  maxi- 
mum at  o :  and  the  particle  returns  from  b'  to  o,  and  again  to  b. 
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and  thus  oscillates  continii 
the  time  of  an  oscillation  is 


and  thus  oscillates  continually :  and  from  (93)  it  appears  that 

IT 


(2fi)* 

289.]  A  particle  m  is  placed  at  rest  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
line  joining  the  centres  of  two  forces^  which  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances of  motion  of  m. 

Let  A  and  a'  be  the  centres  of  force^  fig.  94,  of  which  let  the 
absolute  forces  be  fi  and  1/ :  let  the  point  o,  which  is  the  neutral 
point  of  attraction  between  them,  be  the  origin;  oa  =  a, 
oa'st  a^;  let  aa'=:  c  :   then 

whereby  a  and  a  are  known.  Let  b  and  p  be  respectively  the 
places  of  m  when  t=iO,  and  when  1^=  t:  let  OBssb,  o^  =  x : 
then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

therefore  multiplying  by  2^  and  integrating,  and  taking  the 
limits  corresponding  to  t:=t  and  to  ^  =  0, 

dx*  _    2fi  2/  2fi  2f/ 

which  equation  involves  an  elliptic  transcendent^,  and  does  not 
generally  admit  of  further  integration. 

Suppose  however  the  circumstances  to  be  such  that  the  par- 
ticle is  projected  from  b  with  a  velocity  u,  and  comes  to  rest  at 
o :  then  from  (94)  by  integration  we  have  generally 
dx*        ^ 2m     ^     2/  2jui  2iJL 


dx 
and  smce  -=7  =  0,  when  a;  =  0, 
at 

2iil  2f/b  ,     , 

«   =     /       zx  -    //  v.   zv  •  (96) 

a(a—o)      a(a+o)  ^     ' 

If  the  velocity  of  projection  is  less  than  that  thus  determined, 
M  will  not  reach  o,  but  will  come  to  rest  at  some  point  short  of 
it,  and  will,  as  the  force  at  a  is  greater  than  that  at  h!^  return 
to  A :  similarly  if  the  velocity  of  projection  is  greater,  the  par- 
ticle will  pass  beyond  o,  and  will  eventually  fall  into  a^ 
PRICE,  VOL.  ui,  3  p 
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Now  if  A  and  a!  are  the  centres  of  two  spheres^  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  concentric  homogeneous  shells^  every  particle  of 
which  attracts  with  a  force  rarying  directly  as  the  mass^  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^  then  each  sphere  will 
attract  an  external  particle  with  a  force  which  varies  directly  as 
its  masSj  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  par- 
ticle from  its  centre ;  see  Ex.  4^  Art.  193.  Now  suppose  a'  and 
A  to  be  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  moon^  which  are  assumed 
to  be  spheres^  and  to  be  at  rest :  and  suppose  p  to  be  the  position 
at  the  time  ^  of  a  particle  in  the  line  joining  their  centres^  and 
acted  on  by  their  attractions ;  then  we  have  the  circumstances 
of  the  preceding  problem :  and  since  the  mass  of  the  earth  is 
about  75  times  that  of  the  moon^  as  determined  by  tidal  obser- 
vation and  by  the  phaenomenon  of  nutation^  we  have 

and  also  since  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  from 
that  of  the  earth  is  about  60  (actually  59.9643)  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  radii^  or  about  237000  miles^  we  have  a-{-ofzsz  237000 
miles:  therefore  a^=  212466  miles,  a  =  24534  miles;  such  are 
the  distances  from  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  of  the 
neutral  point  of  attraction  of  the  two  bodies. 

Suppose  now  a  particle  to  be  projected  from  the  surface  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth,  and  with  such  a  velocity  as  just  to 
arrive  at  the  neutral  point,  and  to  remain  at  rest  there.  Then 
since  the  mean  radius  of  the  moon  is  1080  miles, 

b  s=  (24534  —  1080)  miles  =  23454  miles :  and  therefore 
a^b  =  1080  miles,  ^+  b  =  235920  miles. 

32.2 

Also  if  ^  is  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  g  =  r— j — ^  miles; 

and  if/  is  the  earth's  mean  radius,  r  =  4000  miles, 

g^^l  .'.    u^=(4000)'     ^^'^     ; 

therefore  substituting  in  (95),  and  reducing,  we  have  ultimately, 

u=  7852  feet  in  V; 
and  therefore  if  the  moon  were  not  moving,  and  if  there  is  no 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  projectile  does  not  meet  with  a  resisting 
medium,  a  particle  thrown  from  its  surface  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  7582  feet  in  1''  towards  the  earth,  will  pass 
beyond  the  neutral  point  of  attraction,  and  will  move  towards 
the  earth. 
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290.]  Suppose  two  particles  m  and  m%  which  attract  each 
other  directly  as  their  masses,  and  as  the  distance  between 
them,  to  be  placed  at  rest  at  two  given  points,  and  then  to 
be  left  to  their  mutual  action :  it  is  required  to  determine  their 
positions  at  a  given  time,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  their 
motion. 

Let  a  and  af^  be  the  distances  of  m  and  m^  from  a  certain  point 
o,  fig.  93,  in  the  line  joining  them,  when  they  are  at  rest,  and 
when  ^  =  0 :  and  let  x  and  s/  be  the  distances  of  them  from  the 
same  point  o,  when  t  ^  t:  let  OA=:a,  OA'=a':  OP  =  ;r,  op^=  a?': 
then  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  and  m^  respectively  are 

^  =  «V-*);  ^  =  «(x-^;  (96) 

d*x       ,d*3f 
....     «__+«_  =0; 

dx       ,daf 

the  initial  values  of  -^  and  of  -^  being  simultaneously  zero ; 

and  taking  the  definite  integral,  with  limits  corresponding  to 
t^t  and  to  ^  s  0,  we  have 

mi^x^a)^nf{i/—a')  =  0.  (98) 

If  X  refers  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  m  and  m\  then 
(«»+«»')5  =  mx+mW 

^ma-^m'a'-,  (99) 

and  therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  at  rest.    Again 
from  (96), 

let  s/^  X  sz  z;  and  let    m^-i-  m=:  li; 

••    -5^  =  -M^J     and      -^=:fA{(a-a)«-««}, 

because  when  <  =  0,  ^  =  '^"^==^-  therefore 


{(ar-.a)«-^«}* 

because  when  <  =  0,  ;gf  ^y—  a.    Therefore  substituting 

3/-^x  =  (tf'— «)cos(»j'+  m)^t; 

3  F2 
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Thus  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  oscillatorjr,  the  periodic 
time  being ;  this  result  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 

ceding  equation  in  terms  of  i?^  which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic 
motion. 

291.]  A  centre  of  force,  which  varies  as  the  distance^  moves 
with  an  uniform  velocity  along  a  straight  line^  and  attracts  a 
partide^  which  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity  from  a  given 
point  in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  force  and  along 
that  line :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  circumstances  of 
motion  of  the  particle. 

Let  o^  fig.  95,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force  when  ^  =  0, 
be  taken  as  the  origin ;  let  a  =  the  constant  velocity  with  which 
the  centre  of  force  moves  along  oa,  and  let  c  be  its  position  at 
the  time  t,  so  that  oc  =5  a^ :  let  a  and  p  be  respectively  the 
positions  of  m  when  tss  0,  and  when  t=zt:  oa  =  a,  OP  =  « : 
and  let  m  be  projected  from  a  along  the  line,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion AP,  with  a  velocity  u.    The  equation  of  motion  is 

=  — ^(a?— aO;  (100) 

d*x 

•*•  ■5^  +  '**  =  '*^^' 

whence  by  integration  we  have 

X  as  a^  +  C|8in/x^^+c,C08fi^^; 
where  C|  and  c,  are  arbitrary  constants  introduced  in  integra- 
tion, and  which  are  determined  by  the  following  conditions : 

dx 
when  i  =z  0,  x  =  a,  therefore  c,  =  a;  also  when  ^  =  0,  -^  =«; 

therefore  Cj  =  — r-  :   and  thus 

X  =:  at  -\ T-8infi*^  +  acosfi*^;  (101) 

whence  it  appears  that  the  mean  value  of  x  varies  directly  as 
the  time :   that  the  particle  is  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
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behind  the  centre  of  force ;  and  that  while  it  has  on  the  whole 
a  progreesive  motion^  it  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 

the  centre  offeree;  and  that  the  period  of  an  oscillation  is  —z  • 

292.]  Thus  far  we  have  referred  the  place  and  the  velocily  of 
a  moving  particle  to  a  fixed  origin  and  to  a  particle  at  rest 
respectively.  It  is  however  frequently  convenient  to  refer  to  an 
origin  moving  either  uniformly  or  with  a  varying  velocity.  In 
the  former  case  the  motion  is  called  absolute,  and  in  the  latter 
it  is  said  to  be  relative.  The  problem  of  the  preceding  Article 
affords  so  good  and  so  simple  an  instance  of  rectilineal  relative 
motion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  it  from  that  point  of 
view^  although  we  shall  somewhat  anticipate  the  complete  dis« 
cussion  which  will  be  made  in  the  following  Chapter. 

Let  the  moving  centre  of  force  be  the  point  relative  to  which 
the  motion  of  the  particle  is  to  be  estimated ;  and  let  the  distance 
of  the  particle  fit)m  it  at  the  time  the  z\  then  employing  the 
notation  of  the  preceding  Article^  z  =  x-^at.     Consequently 
dz  ^dx        ^  d*z  _  d^x  ^ 

di'^di^^'         IF^W' 
and  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^+fi^  =  0;  (102) 

which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion;  and  thus  the  motion 
is  oscillatory  about  the  centre  of  force^  tiie  particle  beiug  some- 
times in  advance  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of  the  moving 

centre^  and  the  periodic  time  being  — •     If  the  particle  is  pro- 

jected  from  the  moving  centre  with  a  relative  velocity  p,  that  is, 
with  an  absolute  velocity  p  +  a,  the  integral  of  (102)  is 

z  =  -^sin/yi*^. 


Sbgtiok  5. — Rectilinear  motion  of  particles  in  resisting  media. 

298.]  A  particle  is  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a  given 
velocity,  in  a  medium  of  which  the  density  is  constant,  and  of 
which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
where  no  other  force  acts  on  the  particle:  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  motion.  / 
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Let  the  point  from  whicli  the  particle  is  projected  be  taken 
as  the  origin :  and  the  line  in  which  it  is  projected  as  the  axis 
of  0? :  let  »  be  the  velocity  of  projection^  and  let  x  be  the  dis- 
tance of  the  particle  from  the  origin  at  the  time  t :  let  the  par- 
ticle be  of  the  mass  m,  and  be  of  snch  a  form  as  to  present  a 
plane  surface  «  to  the  medium  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
moves :  then  by  (21)^  Art.  267^  the  equation  of  motion  is 

and  as  p  is  constant^  let  p«i  =  m^  ; 

k  is  commonly  called  the  coefficient  ofreeietanee.    Now  putting 
(103)  in  the  following  form^ 


dt 
and  taking  the  definite  integral  at  limits  corresponding  to  ^  s  ^ 
and  to  ^  s  0  j  we  have 

log^-log#=s-Ap; 

.-.     |-«^-*';  004) 

e^dx  =  udt, 

e^^l^hU.  (106) 

(104)  gives  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  distance 
through  which  the  particle  has  passed:  and  (105)  gives  the 
relation  between  the  distance  and  the  time.     From  (104)  it 

appears  that  -^  =  0^  or  that  the  particle  comes  to  rest^  when 

«  s  00  :  in  which  case  also  ^  s  oo^  as  appears  by  (106). 

294.]  A  heavy  particle  m  acted  on  by  gravity  (a  constant 
accelerating  force)  moves  in  the  air,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
resisting  medium^  whose  density  is  uniform^  and  the  resistance 
of  which  (according  to  Art.  267)  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity:  it  is  required  to  determine  the  circumstances  of 
motion. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  descend  towards  the 
earth  and  to  start  {ix>m  rest :  then  if  p  is  the  constant  density 
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of  the  air^  and  if  «  is  the  area  of  the  &oe^  which  m  presente  to 
the  mediam^  transversal  to  the  direction  of  its  line  of  motion^ 

affecting  the  resistance  with  a  negative  sign^  becaose  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  velocity : 

Let  —  ss  Jt,  the  coefficient  of  resistance :  so  that  we  have 

idti  (108) 


whence  int^^ting,  and  taking  the  definite  integrals  corre- 
sponding to  ^s=^  and  to  ^=0,  we  have 

— ;log  =  kt; 

Alto  again  from  (107)^ 


fdx>^ 


therefore  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  as  before^ 
log  sz-^Zkx; 


dx* 


^  =  |tl— }.  (HO) 

(109)  gives  the  velocity  in  tenns  of  the  time^  and  (110)  in  terms 
of  the  distance  through  which  m  has  passed.    Also  from  (109)^ 

idx  s  (iff)* J J  rf/; 
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therefore  integrating^  and  taking  the  same  limits  as  before^ 
ix  =  log  {<?(*a)*»+<?-(»ir)*<}  -.log  2 ; 
.-.     2<?*'  =  «(*»)*  <+tf-(*i^)*«  J  (111) 

which  gives  the  relation  between  the  distance  and  the  time  to 
which  it  is  due.  This  equation  might  have  been  found  by 
eliminating  the  Telocity  between  (109)  and  (110). 

When  ^  =  00^  or  =  ob ;  that  is,  an  infinite  time  is  required 
for  an  infinite  space :  but  when  a?  ss  oo,  and  ^  ss  oo,  the  velo- 
city =  (^)  ,  that  is,  becomes  uniform ;  in  which  case,  as  appears 

to,  yet  it  is  that  to  which  the  circumstances  of  motion  approach ; 
also  this  limiting  velocity  is  greater,  the  less  I  is  j  but  k  varies 
directly  as  the  density  of  the  medium,  directly  as  the  surface 
which  the  particle  presents,  and  iuversely  as  the  mass  of  the 
particle :  therefore  the  terminal  velocity  is  greater,  the  greater 
the  mass  of  the  particle  is,  and  the  less  the  density  of  the 
medium  is,  and  the  less  the  area  of  the  fitce  is  which  the  particle 
presents  to  it  in  its  motion.  These  results  are  in  accordance 
with  experience.  From  the  form  of  (107)  it  appears  that  the 
equation  is  satisfied  if 

because  in  that  case  -?;--  =  0 :  this  therefore  is  a  solution  of 

the  equation,  and  is  a  singular  one,  because  it  does  not  arise 
by  giving  any  particular  values  to  the  arbitrary  constants,  to 
which  the  limits  of  the  integrals  are  equivalent,  and  which  are 
therefore  dependent  on  the  initial  circumstances  of  motion.  ^  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  general  integral  represents  the  cii^- 
cumstanoes  until  the  velocity  attains  its  constant  value;  and 
that  then  the  singular  solution  represents  the  motion.  Other 
and  similar  peculiar  properties  of  singular  solutions  will  be 
exhibited  hereafter. 

295.]  Secondly,  let  us  suppose  m  to  be  projected  upwards, 
that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  action  of  gravity, 
with  a  given  velocity  i» :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances of  motion. 

Let  us  moreover  suppose  i»  to  be  of  such  a  form,  that  it 
presents  to  the  medium  an  equal  area  transversal  to  the  line  of 
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znotioiij  whether  it  falls^  or  whether  it  moves  upwards :  then  if 
X  is  measured  upwards,  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
both  tend  to  diminish  the  velocity  as  i  increases :  so  that  the 
equation  of  motion  is 

d^x  /dx\* 

and  if  pa>  =  m^,  we  have  "^  ''-'^ 


g      (dxy 


therefore  integ^ting,  and  taking  the  limits  which  correspond 
to  i'szt  and  to  ^=sO, 

•      —  =  (t^  wi*-^*tan(^)*<  ^ 
"     dt      ^kf  ^♦+«,t*tan()^)*<'  ' 

vhich  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time. 
Again,  from  (113),  if  we  multiply  both  sides  by  2<£p, 


therefore  integrating,  and  taking  limits  the  same  as  before, 

.-.     (J)'=  «•«-•»«- |(l-^'»0,  (116) 

which  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  distance. 
Also,  from  (115), 

_  /^\*  «^*  cos  {hg^  t—g^wsi  {Jcg)^  t  ^^  ^ 
"  '^^^  «**  sin  {hg)^  t^g^  cos  (kg)^  t     ' 

and  therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  the  same  as 

****^"'  ,^ll^g»iiMBM£±^^^2!Mf;  (117) 

i  gk 
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which  gives  the  space  described  by  the  particle  in  tenns  of  the 
time  to  which  it  is  due. 

From  (115)  and  (116),  when  ^=0,  that  is,  when  m  has 

reached  the  highest  point, 

^  =  _!_tan-«(-)*,  (118) 

which  give  the  distance  of  the  highest  point,  and  the  time  of 
reaching  it.  After  which  the  particle  begins  to  fall,  and  the 
investigations  of  the  preceding  Article  are  applicable. 

Since  k  is  the  same  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article,  that  is, 
since  m  presents  an  equal  area  o  in  the  ascent  and  the  descent, 
by  (110)  the  velocity  acquired  by  m  in  descending  to  the  point 
whence  it  was  projected  with  u  is 

-     "^*  (120) 


(y  +  >i«^»)* 

which  is  less  than  u  :  hence  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent 
is  less  than  that  lost  in  the  ascent,  the  reason  being  that  mo- 
mentum is  withdrawn  from  m  both  in  the  ascent  and  in  the 
descent,  and  is  transferred  to  the  molecules  of  the  medium. 

Again,* substituting  (119)  in  (111),  the  time  occupied  in  the 
descent  is 

which  is  different  to  that  required  for  the  ascent,  as  given  in 

(118). 

296.]  Let  us  also  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  constant  force  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  and  moving 
in  a  medium,  the  resistance  of  which  varies  as  the  velocity;  and 
let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  be  projected  with  a  velocity  n, 
when  ^  =  0  and  ;r  =  0.  The  equation  of  motion  is,  in  terms  of 
velocity-increment, 

wherein  /  expresses  the  constant  force,  and  i  is  the  coefficient 
of  resistance.  Therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  which 
correspond  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0, 
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dx 
-  +  ix=u+fli  (123) 


<d( 


^  =  (|+^)"'(«+-/^ 


Jo 


=  |+^"(«-«-l).  (124) 

Thus  from  (123)  we  have  the  velocity  in  terms  of  «  and  t ;  and 
in  (124)  the  relation  is  given  between  x  and  t :  hence  also 

Tt-k    'nr''  ■  ^^^'^ 

And  if  ^  =  00,  ;r  =  00,  and  —  =  ^ ;  that  is,  the  velocity  has 

this  finite  limiting  value,  which  it  attains  only  when  ^  =  00.   This 

result  also  follows  from  the  equation  of  motion :  —  —  ^  =  0  is 

a  singular  solution  of  it :  and  thus  the  particular  integ^rals 
(123)  and  (124)  express  the  circumstances  of  the  motion,  so 
long  as  the  time  is  finite ;  but  when  ^  =  00,  the  singular  solu- 
tion expresses  them. 

297.]  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  particle  moving  in  a 
resisting  medium,  where  the  density  of  the  medium  varies ;  and 
let  us  suppose  the  resistance  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city, and  the  density  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  a  given  point ;  and  the  particle  also  to  move  under 
the  action  of  an  attracting  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  distance  from  the  same  point. 

Let  a  and  x  be  the  distances  of  m  from  the  given  point  when 
^  =  0  and  when  t-=zU  Let  u  =  the  velocity  of  m  when  ^  =  0, 
and  let  /ui  be  the  absolute  force  of  the  central  force :  then  the 
equation  of  motion  is 

Let  ifm  ^  mi:   so  that  we  have 

^=_ii  +  i(^y.  (126) 

df  X'  ^  X'  ^dtf  ^      ' 


3«  » 
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Multiplying  by  2dx,  we  have 

rf^«  a?'  a?*  ^a^^ 

a  linear  differential  equation^  of  which  the  integrating  factor  is 

e';  therefore  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  which  corre- 
spond to  ^=  ^  and  to  ^  =  0^  we  have 

2*«    (     «  «  ) 

which  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  distance ;  but  does  not 
admit  of  further  integration. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  THEORY  OF  CURVILINEAR  MOTION, 

Section  1. — Tke  Kinematics  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  curviUnear 

path. 

298.]  The  motion^  whose  incidents  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sideredj  has  been  that  of  a  particle  describing  a  rectilineal  path ; 
but  there  is  a  much  more  general  case^  viz.  that  in  which  the 
path  is  curvilinear;  and  I  propose  to  consider  the  kinematics 
of  such  motion  with  the  object  of  applying  the  results  dyna- 
mically. Here  as  elsewhere  some  system  of  reference  is  needed, 
to  which  the  path  of  the  particle  may  be  referred,  and  whereby 
its  position  at  any  time  may  be  determined ;  the  systems  usually 
taken  are  the  Cartesian,  whether  of  plane  geometry  or  of  geo- 
metry in  space;  the  two  corresponding  systems  of  polar  co- 
ordinates; and  sometimes  peculiar  facilities  for  the  solution  of 
a  problem  are  offered  by  the  intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve.  We 
shall  hereafter  have  examples  of  all  these. 

The  conception  and  the  definition  of  velocity  and  of  velocityr 
increment  acceleration  which  are  given  in  Arts.  246,  247  are 
evidently  just  as  applicable  to  a  particle  describing  a  curvilinear 
path  as  to  one  moving  along  a  straight  line ;  and  consequently 
what  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  need  not  be  repeated.  In 
reference  however  to  a  curvilinear  path,  if  «  is  the  length  of  an 
arc  measured  along  the  curve  from  any  fixed  point  in  it,  and 
dt  is  the  time  during  which  an  infinitesimal  arc-element  ds  is 

described,  then  -j-y  and  -j—  are  respectively  the  velocity  and 

the  velocity-increment  of  a  particle  moving  along  the  curve. 

299.]  Let  us  first  suppose  the  path  of  the  particle  to  be  a 
plane  curve,  and  refer  its  place  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes 
in  that  plane,  and  let  us  take  {x,  y)  to  be  its  place  at  the  time  ^, 
so  that  X  and  y  are  functions  of  i\  and  consequently  if  ^  is 
eliminated  by  means  of  these  two  equations,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  x  and  y  is  that  to  the  path  described.  This 
path  is  technically  called  the  trajectory  of  the  particle. 
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Let  {x,  y)  be  the  place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t,  and 
{x  +  dxj  y-{-dy)  at  the  time  {t-^-dt),  so  that  da,  which  is  equal  to 
{dx^-\-dy^)^,  is  the  path  described  in  the  time  dt;  and  dx  and  dy 
are  the  increments  of  x  and  y  in  that  time ;  and  consequently, 

according  to  the  definition  of  velocity,  -yr  and  -^  are  the  velo- 

dt  dt 

cities  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respec- 
tively; these  velocities  being  estimated  positively  or  negfatively 
according  as  the  coordinates  are  increased  or  diminished  as  the 
time  increases. 

Also  since  ds^  =:  dx^  +  dy* ;  (1) 

.       ^  -  ^  ^  ^^  .  (2) 

'  '     dl'  ■"  dt*  '^  dt*'  ^  ^ 

and  accordingly  the  square  of  the  expressed  velocity  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  expressed  velocities  relative  to  the 

coordinate  axes  of  x  and  y. 

Also  if  r  is  the  angle  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  path  at 

{x^y)  is  inclined  to  the  axis  oi  x, 

dx  ^  ds  cos  t;  dy  =  ds  sin  t; 

dx       ds  dy       ds   .  .  ^ 

that  is,  the  velocities  relative  to,  or  along,  the  coordinate  axes 
are  severally  the  product  of  the  expressed  velocity  and  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  lines  of  esti- 
mation. Consequently  as  the  lines  of  the  axes  are  arbitrary, 
this  law  holds  universally;  and  the  cosine  is  the  projective 
factor  of  velocities,  as  it  is  also  of  lines,  areas,  and  statical 
pressures. 

This  kinematical  theorem  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  complicated  problems  of  Mechanics.  It  is 
called  tke  j^araUelogram  of  vehcities,  and  yields  results  of  com- 
position and  resolution  of  velocities  which  enable  us  to  analyse 
and  solve  questions  otherwise  beyond  our  powers.  Thus  iids 
is  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  dx  and  dy^  all 
these  three  lines  meeting  in  one  point,  the  velocity  along  d8 

which  is  expressed  by  -^  may  be  resolved  into  two  velocities 
-jT  and  -^  which  are  effective  along  the  sides  dx  and  dy  respec- 
tively ;  and  as  one  velocity  may  be  resolved  into  two,  so  may 
also  two  or  more  be  compounded  into  a  single  one.     We  shall 
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have  illustrations  of  this  theorem  from  a  dynamical  point  of 
view  in  the  following  section. 

300.]   In  the  most  general  case  of  the  motion  of  a  particle^ 

the  velocity  of  it  will  vary  so  that    ,  -  will  not  be  constant ;  and 

the  resolved  velocities  along  the  coordinate  axes  will  also  vary ; 

///p  fly 

and  thus  -77  as  also  -77  will  not  be  constant.     Hence  durinef 
di  at  ° 

equal  and  successive  di^^^  the  dff%,  dx^^j  dy^s  will  not  all  be 
equals  and  we  shall  have  increments  of  them  expressed  by  d^s, 
d*x,  d*y.  And  consequently,  there  will  be  velocity-increments 
or  accelerations  along  the  curve,  and  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y 

respectively ;  these  will  be  represented  by  -^  >  -jr^  >  -^  re- 
spectively if  ^  is  equicrescent  j  and  if  t  is  not  equicrescent 
severally  by 

d^sdi^dHds        d^xdt^dHdx       d^ydt-dHdy  .  . 

dt'  '  dt'  '  dt^  •  U 

Before  I  apply  these  expressions  to  the  solution  of  particular 
problems  I  would  observe  that  as  they  express  velocity-incre- 
ments, they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  composition  and 
resolution  as  velocities;  that  is,  to  the  law  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article;  and  consequently  the  velocity  or  velocity-in- 
crement of  the  particle  along  any  line  is  the  sum  of  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  axial  velocities  or  velocity-increments  along  that 
line.  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding  ex- 
pressions are  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  velocity  and 
of  acceleration  are  given : 

301.]  Ex.  1.  A  particle  moves  so  that  the  axial-components 
of  its  velocity  vary  as  the  corresponding  coordinates ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  equation  of  its  path. 

dt"^^'  dt^''^' 

X         y 
.-.     log^  =  log|  =  >t^, 

if  (a,  b)  is  the  initial  place  of  the  particle ; 

.-.     a?  =  a«*',        y  =  be^', 

X       y 

a       0 
and  this  last  is  the  equation  to  the  path. 
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In  this  case  the  axial  velocity-increments  are 

Ex.  2.  If  ^  =  *y,  ^  =z  kt,  the  path  is  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  and  the  axial  accelerations  are 

-dF^^""'     w^y- 

Ex.  3.  A  wheel  rolls  along  the  straight  line  at  a  constant 
velocity;  compare  the  velocity  of  a  given  point  in  the  wheel 
with  that  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 

Let  the  line  along  which  the  wheel  rolls  be  the  axis  of  x,  and 
let  u  be  the  velocity  of  its  centre :  then  a  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  describes  a  cycloid,  of  which,  the  origin 
being  conveniently  taken,  the  equation  is 

X  z=z  a  versin"*  -  — (2ay  — y*)* : 

dx  dy  ds 


y*        (2a-y)*       (2a)* 
•  a  versin-*  -  = 


XT  ^  •     ,  ^  a  dy 


at  a       (2ay— y")*  ^^ 

•••  $=(¥)'- 

and  this  gives  the  velocity  of  the  point  in  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.     Thus  the  highest  point  of  the  wheel  moves  with  a 

velocity  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  point  at  which  y  =  -  • 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  a  curve  is  given,  and  one  axial- 
component  of  the  velocity  is  g^ven.  From  these  data  the  other 
axial-component  and  the  velocity  can  of  course  be  found. 

302.3  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  some  cases  in  which  two  out  of  the 
three  quantities,  viz.  the  path  and  the  two  axial  accelerations, 
being  given,  the  third  is  required. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  with  a  constant  velocity 
=  a  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x :  find  the  velocity  and  velocity- 
increment  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  and  the  time  of  describing 
the  eUipse. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be 
X*        v" 
a»  ^  *»  -  ^ ' 
and  let  {x,  y)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t :  so  that  ^  =  o; 
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dy  ^      b^x  d-x 
dt^^  a*y  dt 
ab^  X 
""        a»   y' 
which  gives  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

dx        dy 

^  -_  *!^  ^^^^^ 
dt^  "      1^  y^ 

~       a^y^  ' 

thus  the  acceleration  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  varies  inversely  as 
the  cabe  of  the  ordinate  of  the  ellipse^  and  acts  towards  the  axis 
of  Xf  as  is  shewn  by  the  negative  sign. 

dx 
Since  -=-  sz  a,  x=at,i£we  assume  the  position  of  the  par- 
ticle to  be  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  when  ^  =  0. 
Hence  the  time  of  passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  minor 

axis  to  that  of  the  major  axis  is  -  >  and  the  time  of  describing 

the  whole  ellipse  is  —  • 

If  the  orbit  is  a  circle  A  =  a,  and  the  acceleration  parallel  to 
the  axis  perpendicular  to  that  along  which  the  velocity  is  con- 

stant  IS --—  • 

If  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  ^-axis  is  constant  and  is  equal 
to  ^,  then                        ^j.  a^Py 

~di  b^~x' 

d^x g*i9«  ^ 

and  the  periodic  time  =  —  • 

p 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  describing  a  parabola  moves  with  a  constant 

velocity  o  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     Find  the 

velocity  and  the  velocity-increment  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be  ^"  =  4a^ ;  then  ^  =  o; 

-^  =  -^  >  and  -=7-  =  --  >  and  is  constant ;  and  as  it  has  a 
dt        2a  dt^        2a 

positive  sign^  it  shews  that  the  particle  moves  away  from  the 

tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  vertex  with  a  constant  acceleration. 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  3  H 
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Hence  as  the  earth  acts  on  particles  near  to  its  surface  with  a 
constant  acceleration  in  vertical  lines^  if  a  particle  m  is  projected 
with  a  velocity  a  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  is  attracted  towards 
the  earth  in  a  vertical  line,  m  will  move  in  a  parabolic  path. 

By  a  similar  process,  if  y  represents  the  acceleration  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y,  when  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  is 
constant;  and  if  x  represents  the  acceleration  parallel  to  the 
axis  o{x,  when  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  is  constant; 
and  if  a  and  fi  are  the  constant  velocities  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X  and  y  respectively  in  each  case ;  then,  if  a  particle  m  describes 

A  Hyperbola,  ay  =z  i*,  x  =  -j^  ar», 


2o'    . 

A  Parabola,  y*  =  iajp. 

4a' a' 

A  Hyperbola,  ||  -  || 

=  1, 

'^  -  b'x'  ' 

__  i*o» 


a«y« 


S* 
The  Logarithmic  Curve,  y  =  a*.  x  =  —  , > 

Y  =  a*  {log  ay  y. 
The  Cycloid,  starting  point  being  origin,  x  =  — ^— ^^ —  > 

__      a*a 

The  Catenary,  v  =  -  ^  e^  4-e~^\ ,  x  = ^-^ 

2^  f  (y*-a«)« 


~i  ' 


^  =  ^^- 


Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  laws  of  acceleration  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  X  and  y,  so  that  a  particle  m  may  describe  the  parabola 
with  a  constant  velocity. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 

df  __  ^dy  __       ds 
or*  y^     "(^^-y)* 
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And  let  the  constant  velocity  along  the 

curve  =  e;  80 

that 

di  = 

cdt; 

<fe» 

Car 

df 

_    '^'y   . 

•  •     dt*  - 

x+y 

dt* 

-«+,' 

and  differentiating. 

d*x 

e'{ay)i 

d^y 

c*{aa))^ 

dt*  ~ 

2(x+vy' 

dt* 

2{x+vY' 

As  veiy  many  examples  of  a  similar  kind  will  arise  hereafter 
when  we  treat  the  subject  from  a  dynamical  point  of  view,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  insert  others  in  this  place. 

303.3  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  in 
a  plane  curve  from  another  point  of  view  and  in  relation  to 
another  system  of  reference.  The  method  of  resolving  velocities 
and  velocity-increments  along  two  rectangular  axes  chosen  arbi- 
trarily is  artificial,  and  has  not  been  deduced  from  considerations 
of  the  actual  motion  of  the  particle ;  but  it  is  convenient,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  Cartesian  system  of  algebraical  geometry, 
and  to  the  ordinary  equations  of  curves.  Let  us  however  consider 
whether  the  actual  motion  of  m  does  not  lead  us  to  another  and 
more  natural  method. 

d^8  . 

-J-  is  the  velocity-increment  in  the  line  of  motion  of  m  at  any 

time  t ;  and  therefore  if  there  is  velocity-increment  only  in  this 
line,  the  path  will  be  rectilinear :  generally  however  the  particle 
moves  in  a  curvilinear  path,  and  there  is  therefore  a  deflexion 
from  the  rectilinear  path,  and  a  corresponding  velocity-incre- 
ment :  the  question  is.  What  is  the  mathematical  representative 
of  this  velocity-increment?  In  fig.  98,  let  pq  (=  (b)  be  the 
element  of  the  curvilinear  path  described  in  the  time  dt;  let  t 
be  equicrescent;  then  if  the  particle  is  not  deflected  from  its 
rectilinear  path,  it  will  in  the  next  di  describe  qb  ;  but  suppose 
qx  (=<fo-f  rf«*)  to  be  the  element  of  the  curve  succeeding  pq, 
and  to  be  the  path  taken  by  the  particle  in  the  second  dt;  then 
at  the  point  q  and  along  the  line  qs  the  particle  has  received  a 
velocity  with  which  it  moves  over  qs,  in  the  time  dt^  so  that  at 
the  end  of  ^i^,  9»  is  at  the  point  t  ;  our  object  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  acceleration  which  acts  along  qs. 

p,  q,  and  t  being  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve,  the 
angle  Eqx  is  the  angle  of  contingence;  see  Art  284,  Vol.  I. 
Let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  p  ;  that  is,  p  is 

3H  a 
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the  radius  of  the  circle  passing  through  f^  (^  and  t  :  and  there- 
fore firom  the  geometry, 

^  2p  2p  2p  ^  ^ 

Now  whatever  is  the  law  of  acceleration  with  which  the  particle 
m  describes  qs  in  the  time  dC,  we  maj  consider  it  to  be  constant 
for  that  infinitesimal  element  of  time;  and  therefore  if/  is  the 
velocity-increment,  by  Ex.  2,  Art.  249, 

QS  =  ^rf^-  (6) 

therefore  from  (5)  and  (6), 

=  ^.  (7) 

p 

if  t;  is  the  velocity  of  m  at  p  :  and  the  line  of  action  of  it  is 
along  the  radius  of  curvature,  that  is,  along  the  normal. 

Hence  at  any  point  p  of  the  trajectory,  if  the  velocity-incre- 
ment is  resolved  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  p  and  along 
the  normal,  the  velocity-increments  along  these  two  lines  are 

respectively   -y—  and  —  • 

304.]  These  results  may  be  deduced  from  the  expressions  for 
the  axial  accelerations;  for  as  accelerations  are  velocities  they 
may  be  compounded  and  resolved  along  any  line  according  to 
the  laws  of  compositions  and  resolution  of  velocities.  Hence  if 
T  and  N  are  the  velocity-increments  along  the  tangent  to  the 

curve  of  which  the  direction  cosines  are  -7-  and  ~-  9  and  along 
the  normal  respectively,  we  have 

(8) 

(9) 

Since  however  ds^  =  dx'  +  d^*,  dsdU  =  dxd^x^di/d^yx  and 

if  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  p,  by  (5),  Art.  282,  Diifferential 

Calculus,  ^^% 

dxd^y^dyd'^x  =  — ; 

dH  1  rfi?«        v^  ,     , 

if  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  point  {x,y\ 


T  = 

dt- 

dx 

d'y 
dt* 

dy 
da 

N  = 

dP 

dx 
di~ 

d'x 
di' 

dy 
ds 
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These  results  may  also  be  found  by  the  following  short 
process.  Let  \^  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  path 
at  {Xf]/)  and  the  ^-axis.    Then 

dx       ds   .     , 

d^x       d*8  .     ,  ,  d9  d\lf 

d^x 
But  when  ^  =  90%  the  path  is  parallel  to  the  or-axis  and  -j— - 

is  the  tangential  acceleration ;  and  when  >/f  =  0,  the  path  is  per- 

d^x 
pendicular  to  the  or-axis^  and  -^— -  is  the  normal  acceleration. 

Also  d\lf  =  — ;  consequently  employing  the  same  notation  as 
heretofore,  d*a  t?* 

•'  =  ^'        «  =  7' 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  -  th  is  not  the  resultant  of  -r— 

di^  dt* 

and  of  -^  9  because  it  is  not  the  resultant  acceleration,  there 
at' 

being  also  the  normal  component.     To  shew  this  still  further 
let  B  be  the  resultant  acceleration,  then 

■•=(^)'-(§)" 

since  by  (15),  Art.  28S,  Vol.  I.  (Differential  Calculus), 

^  =  id'xy+{d'y)'-{d'»y}  (12) 

and  the  form  of  (11)  shews  that  the  resultant  may  be  resolved 
into  two  components  whose  action-lines  are  at  right  angles  to 

each  other ;  and  of  which  one,  viz.  -7^  >    is  evidently  the  tan- 

V 

gential  component,  and  consequently  the  other,  viz.  —  j  is  the 
normal  component.  ^ 

305.3  ^^^^  mode  of  resolution  is  convenient  when  the  tan- 
gential velocity-increment  is  constant  or  is  given  as  a  function 
of  s;  and  also  generally  when  a  condition  is  given  in  terms 
of  the  quantities  of  which  these  components  of  the  velocity- 
increments  are  functions.  Thus  if  a  particle  describes  a  curve 
with  a  constant  velocity,  the  velocity-increment  along  the  curve 
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vanishes^  and  the  normal  acceleration  at  any  point  varies  inversely 
as  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  that  point.  Con- 
sequently if  a  particle  describes  a  circle  with  uniform  velocity^ 
the  normal  acceleration  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  and 
inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

As  we  shall  have  several  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  resolu- 
tion of  velocity-increments  in  the  dynamical  portion  of  the 
work^  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  others  in  this  place. 

306.]  The  direction  of  the  resultant  acceleration  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  the  following  construction  due  to  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton : 

From  a  given  point  0  let  radii-vectores  op,  oq,  ...  be  drawn, 
representing  by  their  length  the  intensity  of  the  velocity  and  by 
their  direction  the  line  of  motion  of  a  moving  particle  at  each 
successive  point  of  its  continuous  path.  In  such  a  path  there 
will  be  no  abrupt  changes  of  velocity,  and  no  abrupt  deviations 
of  lines  of  motion  ,*  because  directions  of  the  tangents  of  the 
curvilinear  path  of  the  particle  vary  continuously;  and  the 
locus  of  the  extremities  of  all  the  radii-vectores  thus. drawn  will 
form  a  continuous  curve.  Now  suppose  op  to  represent  the 
velocity  and  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t, 
and  OQ,  which  is  infinitesimally  near  to  it,  to  be  a  similar  repre- 
sentative at  the  time  i'\-di;  then  the  line  pq  represents  the 
resultant  of  the  velocity-increment,  since  oq  is  the  resultant  of 
OP  and  PQ.  But  as  <^  is  infinitesimal,  pq  is  an  arc-element 
of  the  curve-locus  of  p,  Q, . . . ;  and  consequently  the  arc-element 
of  this  curve  is  the  line-representative  both  in  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moving  particle.  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  has  named  this  curve  the  hodograph. 

The  preceding  properties  of  this  curve  may  also  thus  be  found. 
Let  (f,  ly)  be  the  point  on  it  which  corresponds  to  (a?,  y)  on  the 
path  of  the  particle;  then  by  the  definition  of  the  hodograph, 

i-^  =  h  =  '-  <■" 

dt        dt        dt 
if  p  is  the  radius- vector  of  the  hodograph,  and  X*  is  a  constant. 
Consequently  jf         ^^         dp        ,  .     ^ 

djl^ljl^d^^^'  (^^^ 

.     dt^        dt*         dt* 
And  thus  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  the  point  (^,  rj)  is 
parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  acceleration  at  (^,y); 
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and  the  differential  of  the  radius-vector  of  the  hodograph  is 
proportional  to  the  tangential  acceleration. 

807.]  Before  we  consider  velocities  and  velocity-increments 
in  reference  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  a  mode  of  estimating  the  rate  or  velocity 
with  which  a  radius-vector  revolves  in  one  plane  about  a  fixed 
point  and  generates  angular  quantity  at  that  point. 

Let  d  be  the  angle  between  a  fixed  straight  line  passing 
through  the  fixed  point,  and  the  position  of  the  revolving  radius- 
vector  at  the  time  t,  and  let  us  suppose  the  line  to  revolve 
uniformly,  that  is,  to  pass  through,  or  to  generate,  equal  angles 
in  equal  times ;  let  ia  be  the  angle  generated  in  an  unit  of  time ; 
then  if  the  generating  line  coincided  with  the  fixed  originating 
line  when  ^=0,  and  6  is  the  angle  generated  in  t  units  of  time, 

^=:«^:  (15) 

.-.     0)  =  ^  (16) 

«)  IB  called  angular  velocity :  for  as  the  linear  velocity  of  a  par- 
ticle moving  uniformly  is  the  linear  space  described  by  it  in  an 
unit  of  time,  so  the  angle  generated  in  an  unit  of  time  by  an 
uniformly  revolving  straight  line  is  called  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line  J  and  the  velocity  of  rotation.  The  line  passing  through 
the  fixed  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  rotating 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  however  the  radius- vector 
does  not  revolve  uniformly,  and  consequently  does  not  generate 
equal  angles  in  equal  times,  then  the  angular  velocity  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  time.  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  infinitesimal 
elements,  and  let  us  suppose  the  angular  velocity  at  the  time  t 
to  be  »,  and  at  the  time  ^  +  ^^  to  be  ta+dfa,  and  dO  be  the  angle 
generated  in  the  time  dt.  Then  since  o)  is  the  angular  velocity 
at  the  time  t  and  a>  -f  ^  at  the  time  t  +  dt^  the  mean  uniform 
angular  velocity  with  which  d$  is  generated  is  a>  +  <^  Joi,  where  <l> 
is  a  proper  fraction,  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as 
the  velocity  is  increasing  or  decreasing;  consequently  by  reason 
of(15)>  d9  =  (c*  +  <^^)rf^  =  wrf^,  (17) 

omitting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  Thus  d$  is  the 
angle  generated  in  dt  units  of  time  by  the  radius-vector  re- 
volving with  the  angular  velocity  »  at  the  beginning  of  dt)  and 
consequently  dividing  both  sides  by  dt, 
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and  <o  or  -^  IB  the  angle  generated  in  an  unit  of  time^  and  is 

the  angular  velocity  of  the  revolving  radius-vector. 

Thus  in  both  cases^  of  uniform  and  of  continuously  varying 
angular  velocity^  angular  velocity  is  the  angle  described  by  the 
radius-vector  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle 
described  in  a  given  time  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  described ; 
in  the  case  of  varying  velocity  this  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  two 
infinitesimals. 

The  unit  angular  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  radius  vector 
rotates  through  an  unit  angle  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  if  the 
angular  velocity  is  c^^  »  is  a  number  designating  the  number  of 
unit-angles  through  which  the  radius  rotates  in  an  unit  of  time. 

308.]  Hence  is  derived  the  principle  on  which  angular  velo- 
cities are  measured ;  if  two  radii  rotate  with  angular  velocities 
such  that  each  generates  equal  angles  in  equal  times^  the  angular 
velocities  being  uniform  during  that  time^  these  angular  velo- 
cities are  said  to  be  equal.  And  this  mode  of  determining  equal 
angular  velocities  being  adopted^  it  is  evident  that  one  angular 
velocity  may  be  double^  or  treble,  or  n  times  another.  If  the 
equal  angles  are  described  by  both  radii  in  the  same  direction, 
the  angular  velocities  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction; 
but  if  the  equal  angles  are  described  in  opposite  directions,  the 
angular  velocities  are  equal  and  opposite.  Angular  velocities 
may  therefore  be  afiected  with  signs.  Thus  if  cd  represents  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  a  line  rotates  in  a  given  direction, 
— «  will  represent  the  equal  angular  velocity  of  a  line  rotating 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  angular  velocities  have  rotation- 
axes,  intensities,  and  directions,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  have 
some  geometrical  representative  of  them,  as  of  linear  velocities. 
This  is  supplied  by  a  straight  line  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  line-representatives  of  couples  have  been 
determined  in  Art.  46.  Along  the  rotation-axis  let  a  length  be 
taken  containing  the  same  number  of  linear-units  as  a>  contains 
angle-units;  then  this  line  by  its  position  and  its  length  re- 
presents the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  intensity  of  the  angular 
velocity.  Let  a  point  on  this  rotation-axis  be  taken  as  a  fixed 
pole;  as  the  body  may  rotate  about  this  axis  in  either  of  two 
directions,  so  may  the  line-representative  of  the  angular  velocity 
be  measured  in  either  of  two  opposite  directions,  and  therefore 
we  must  choose  a  principle  by  which  direction  of  rotation  may 
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be  determined.  Let  it  be  this ;  if^  as  we  look  along  the  axis 
from  the  pole^  the  body  rotates  from  lefb  to  rights  like  the  hands 
of  a  watch  when  we  face  it^  let  that  rotation  be  called  positive ^ 
and  let  its  line-representative  be  measured  from  the  pole  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  look ;  but  if  the  body  rotates  from  right 
to  lefb^  that  is^  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch^  let  that  rotation  be  negative^  and  let  the 
line-representative  be  measured  from  the  pole  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  along  which  we  look.  Hereafter,  however,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  aiffect  angular  velocities  with  signs  in 
reference  to  certain  systems  of  coordinate  axes  in  the  manner 
explained  in  Art.  69. 

309.]  If  the  angular  velocity  varies,  this  variation  may  take 
place  either  uniformly  or  at  a  variable  rate.  In  this  case  we 
have  angular  velocity-increments,  or,  as  they  are  often  called, 
angular  accelerations.  These  changes  also  may  take  place  when 
the  angular  velocity  either  increases  or  decreases:  we  will  at 
present  at  least  assume  the  angular  velocity  to  increase,  as  such 
an  assumption  will  give  solidity  to  our  ideas. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  this  increase  to  take  place  at  an  uniform 
pace;  and  let  *  be  the  angular  velocity  added  in  an  unit  of 
time ;  so  that  if  the  angular  velocity  is  zero  at  the  beginning  of 
^,.and  0)  is  the  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  t, 

a)  =  *t:  (19) 

and  if  »o  is  the  angular  velocity  at  the  commencement  of  t,  and 
a>  the  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  t, 

«  — ft>^=#^;  (20) 

so  that  the  increment  of  angular  velocity  varies  as  t,  and  also 
as  *. 

I£  the  angular  velocity  decreases  uniformly,  and  «  is  the  an- 
gular velocity  taken  from  it  in  an  unit  of  time,  then  if  a  and  a>o 
are  respectively  the  angular  velocities  at  t  and  when  ^  =  0, 

a)  =  (»o— ♦^j  (21) 

and  the  generating  line  will  come  to  rest,  when  ^  =  — 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  to 
take  place  at  a  varying  rate,  so  that  the  increments  of  angular 
velocity  are  not  equal  in  equal  times ;  and  accordingly  the  in- 
crease of  angular  velocity  is  a  function  either  explicit  or  implicit 
of  the  time.v  V* 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  3  I 
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Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  elements ;  that  is^  let  t  be 
eqnicrescent ;  let  us  suppose  the  radius  which  generates  the 
angles  to  be  revolving  at  the  time  t  with  an  angular  velocity  », 
and  at  the  time  t-^-dt  with  an  angular  velocity  «  +  ^a> ;  then  if 
«  is  the  angular  acceleration  at  the  time  t,  and  *'\-d*  at  the 
time  t-^-dtj  *'\-<l>d*,  where  <^  is  a  proper  fraction^  is  the  mean 
angular  velocity-increment  during  the  time  dt^  and  conse- 
quently, by  reason  of  (19), 

d^  r=  {*'^(l)d*)dt 

=  *de,  (22) 

if  we  omit  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order;  that  is,  da 
units  of  angular  velocity  are  added  in  the  time  dt;  and  dividing 
through  hyde,  _d^_  d  de 

*  "  'dl  "dldl 

-  s-  (-> 

if  ^  is  equicrescent.  And  thus  whether  the  increase  of  ang^ar 
velocity  is  uniform  or  is  variable,  in  each  case  the  angular  velo- 
city-increment is  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  in  an  unit  of 
time. 

Thus  we  have  the  unit  of  angular  velocity-increment  or  of 
angular  acceleration,  when  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  is  an 
unit  in  an  unit  of  time. 

810.]  The  following  examples  are  iUustrations  of  the  preceding 
mode  of  estimating  velocity  and  velocity-increments : 

Ex.  1.  If  a  particle  is  placed  on  the  revolving  line  which 
generates  angle  at  a  distance  r  from  the  origin,  and  the  line 
revolves  with  an  uniform  angular  velocity  o,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  linear  velocity  of  the  particle  and  the  angular  velocity 
may  thus  be  found. 

Let  d$  be  the  angle  through  which  the  radius  revolves  in  dl, 

and  let  ds  be  the  path  described  by  the  particle,  so  that  d^ssrdO; 

then  ds        dO  .. 

^  =  .^  =  «r;  (24) 

SO  that  the  linear  velocity  varies  as  the  angular  velocity  and  as 
the  length  of  the  radius  conjointly. 

Hence  if  a  particle  revolves  in  a  circular  orbit  with  an  uniform 
velocity  00,  the  normal  component  of  the  velocity-increment  is 
equal  to  w'r. 
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Ex.  2.  If  the  angular  acceleration  is  constantj  and  eqnid  to  *, 
Bay ;  then  from  (23)^       j^g 

de 

where  $^  and  o>«  are  the  initial  values  of  0  and  of  a>. 

Henoe^  if  a  line  revolves  firom  rest  with  a  constant  angular 
acceleration,  we  have  ^      *C* 

and  the  angle  described  by  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  angular  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  angle 
generated  from  a  given  fixed  line^  then  the  equation  which  ex- 
presses the  motion  is  of  the  form 

and  is  a  hannomc  equation  or  not  according  as  il*  is  negative  or 
positive.   If  >l*  is  n^ativej  and  a  is  the  initial  valae  of  6, 

•  *.      0=:aCO8il^. 

Ex.  4.  If  a  particle  revolves  in  a  circle  with  uniform  velocity, 
its  angular  velocity  about  any  point  in  the  circumference  is  also 
uniform ;  and  is  one-half  of  what  it  is  about  the  centre. 

Ex.  5.  If  a  particle  revolves  uniformly  in  a  circle^  and  its 
place  is  continually  projected  on  a  ^ven  diameter^  the  linear 
acceleration  along  that  diameter  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
of  the  projected  place  from  the  centre. 

Let  o  be  the  constant  angpilar  velocity^  0  the  angle  between 
the  fixed  diameter  and  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
its  place  at  the  time  t,  x  the  distance  of  this  projected  place  from 
the  centre^  so  that  xss  acosO,  a  being  the  radius  of  the  circle ; 

.• .     -57  =  —a  sm  0  -i7=  — ao)  sm  6, 
at  at 

d^x  ^de 

^  =  -^«,cosfl^  =  -a,«^; 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

Let  this  suffice  at  present  for  the  general  explanation  of 
angular   velocity   and  angular   velocity-increment;    we   shall 

31% 
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hereafter  return  to  the  subject  when  we  treat  of  the  motion  of 
rigid  bodies;  we  have  now  to  consider  these  expressions  ia 
another  relation. 

811.]  As  the  curvilinear  paths  of  particles  are  frequently 
expressed  conveniently  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  mathematical  values  of  the  components 
of  velocity  and  of  velocity-increment  along  and  perpendicular  to 
the  radius- vector  of  the  particle  at  any  point  of  its  path.  The 
former  are  termed  tie  radial  or  the  paracentric  velocity  and 
velodtyAncrementy  the  latter  the  transversal  velocity  and  velocity^ 
increment  respectively.     The  required  values  are  thus  found  : 

Let  (r,  6)  be  the  place  of  the  moving  particle  at  the  time  t, 
{x,  y)  being  its  place  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes 
having  the  same  origin^  and  the  a;-axis  coincident  with  the 
prime  radius.     Then 

X  =  roosB;  (25) 

dx  ^dr  '    ^dO  ,„_. 

-^cose^-rsmO^^;  (26) 

d*x  .d'r     „  ,    .dr  de  »/^&\*        •    „d*e        ,    , 

In  all  these  expressions  if  ^  =  0,  -^  and  ^  are  respectively 

the  radial  velocity  and  radial  velocity-increment;  and  if  ^=  —  90°, 
we  have  the  transversal  velocity  and  velocity-increment.    Hence 

the  radial  velocity 
the  transversal  velocity 
the  radial  velocity-increment 
the  transversal  velocity-increment 


The  values  given  in  (28)  and  (29)  are  evidently  from  first 
principles  the  radial  and  transversal  components  of  the  velocity 
of  the  particle.  The  expressions  for  the  radial  and  transversal 
velocity-increments  may  also  be  deduced  from  similar  principles. 
All  these  expressions  may  also  be  deduced  by  differentiation 
from  y  =  r  sin  Q, 


'^Tt' 

(28) 

de 
-^Tt' 

(29) 

d*r       fdOs* 

(30) 

dr  de        d*e 
~     dt  dt  '^^dt' 

r  dty  dtf 

(31) 
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312.]  Two  particular  fonns  of  (30)  and  (31)  deserve  notice. 
If  the  acceleration  is  only  radial^  so  that  the  transversal  accelera- 
tion is  zero^  then 

r*  ^  =  a  constant  =  A,  say ; 

do  ^  h  dr  ^  k  dr 

''     Tt^V^'  di^T^dO' 

dH      h"  d^r       2h^  fdr^^  ^ 

and  the  radial  acceleration 

h^  d^r       2li}  .d/Ts^     A» 

and  thus  is  expressed  independently  of  L 

This  expression  however  may  be  put  into  a  more  convenient 

form.     Let  r  =  - ;  then 
u 

dr  ^       \  du 

d^r  _       1  d^       2  /duy* 
substituting  which  in  (32)  we  have 


the  radial  acceleration 


=  -»'»'{  d^+«}-  (33) 


From  these  formulae  the  law  of  radial  acceleration  may  be 
deduced  when  the  curve  is  given;  and  the  curve  may  be  deduced 
when  the  law  of  radial  acceleration  is  given.  But  as  very  many 
examples  of  these  processes  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter^  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  them  in  this  place. 

J£  the  angular  velocity  is  constant^  so  that  -^  =  a  constant^ 
=  tt  (say),  then 

d^T 
the  radial  acceleration  =s  —  —  a)%  (34) 

the  transversal  acceleration  =  2  o)  ^ ;  (35) 

and  these  are  independent  of  0. 

In  illustration  of  these  formulae  let  us  take  the  following 
example : 

A  particle  describes  a  path  with  a  constant  angular  velocity, 
and  without  radial  acceleration ;  find  the  equation  to  the  path, 
and  the  transversal  acceleration. 

Let  Q  be  the  required  transversal  acceleration  so  that  the 
required  equations  are 
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d*r 

^.— •^  =  «' 

Consequently  if  r  =  a  when  ^^0,  tf  =  0,  and  ^  s  0^  we  have 
by  integration        ^^a 

dr  ,.  ,     f  +  (r«-a«)* 

•••     ^  =  |{^-'+^-'}. 

do 
Also,  as  ^  s  0),  therefore  Osaat,  because  0  =  0  when  ^  =  0 ; 

and  this  is  the  equation  to  the  path  described  by  m ;  also 
dr      a»  ,    ,  ,. 

=  2  »*(r« -«•)*; 
which  is  the  transrersal  acceleration. 

SIS.]  It  remains  for  us  still  to  investigate  the  kinematics  of 
a  particle  describing  a  curvilinear  path  in  space;  and  we  will  at 
first  refer  its  motion  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes^  and  suppose 
i^i  ^9  ^}  to  be  its  place  at  the  time  t.  If  three  rektions  can  be 
found  between  x,  y,  z  and  t,  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the 
time  t  will  be  completely  determined;  and  if  ^  is  eliminated^ 
two  equations  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z  will  result^  which  will  represent 
two  surfiu^es^  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  will  be  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  particle. 

Now  if  {x,  y,  z)  is  the  place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t,  and 
{x-^-dx,  y-^^i  z+dz)  at  the  time  t  +  dt,  and  if 

dx*  +  £fy*-\-  dz*  =  &•,  (36) 

then  ds  is  the  space  described  in  dt,  and  the  velocity  of  the 

ds 

particle  in  its  path  is  -^ }  and  the  components  of  this  along  the 

three  axes  are  respectively  ^  >  ^,  ^;  these  results  following 

from  the  law  of  resolution  of  velocities  which  has  just  now  been 
investigated. 
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In  the  most  general  ease  the  velocity  of  the  moving  particle 

will  be  variable  along  its  path,  that  is,  -jj  will  be  variable ;  more- 

over  the  velocity-increment  along  the  path,  viz.  -^,  if  ^  is  equi- 

crescent,  will  be  also  variable;  and  consequently,  generally,  dx^ 
dy,  dz  will  vary,  and  rf'a?,  rf*y,  d*z  will  have  values;  and  thus  the 
velocitj-increments  or  accelerations  along  the  coordinate  axes 

If  ^  is  not  an  eqnicrescent  variable,  these  qnantities  severaUy 

dt*  '  ^  ' 
d*iBdf-dUdx  d*ydt—dHdy  d*zdt-dHdz  ,... 
dp '     df* '     dii ^'^^ 

814.]  This  process  of  axial  resolution  of  velocity  and  of  velo- 
city-increment is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  artificial ;  whereas 
the  motion  itself  suggests  tangential  and  normal  resolution ;  the 
tangential  acceleration  being  the  velocity-increment  along  the 
tangent  at  the  point  {x^y^z),  and  the  normal  acceleration  being 
that  with  which  the  particle  is  deflected  from  its  rectilineal 
tangential  path.  ,, 

Tte  tangential  velocity-increment  is  evidently  -^ ;  the  normal 
velocity-increment  is  thus  found. 

Let  p,  q,  T,  fig.  98,  be  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve, 

when  pq  =  ^  and  is  the  element  of  the  path  described  in  i^^; 

let  ^  be  equicrescent,  so  that  qT,  which  is  equal  to  ds  +  d's,  is 

the  path  described  in  the  next  d6.    Consequently  the  particle 

describes  qT  with  two  efiective  accelerations ;  one,  viz.  along  qs, 

dU 
of  which  the  mathematical  expression  is  -^  >  and  another  along 

qs,  the  mathematical  expression  for  which  is  to  be  determined. 
As  p,  q,  T  are  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve,  the  plane 
pqx  is  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  at  7,  and  the  angle  sqT 
is  the  angle  of  contingence;  and  qs  is  the  action-line  of  the 
normal  acceleration,  and  is  the  distance  through  which  the 
particle  is  displaced.  Since  however,  whatever  is  the  law  of 
acceleration,  the  acceleration  may  in  the  beginning  of  the  mo« 
tion  be  taken  to  be  constant,  the  relation  between  it  the  dis- 
tance and  the  time  is  given  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  249 ;  and  we  have 

2.qs 


the  normal  acceleration  = 


di' 
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But  if  p  is  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  at  p  j  that  is^  is  the 

QT*         ds^ 

radius  of  the  circle  passing  through  p,  q,  t,  qs  =~—  =  -r—  ; 

2p         2p 

1  ds^       V* 
.•.     the  normal  acceleration  =  -—  =  —>  (39) 

if  V  is  the  velocity  at  the  point  p.         ^  ^ 

Hence  if  the  velocity-increment  at  any  point  of  the  trajec- 
tory is  resolved  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  tangent,  these 

components  are  severally  expressed  by  -j-  and  —  >  the  action-line 

of  the  latter  being  in  the  osculating  plane.  Thus  these  quan- 
tities do  not  express  torsion ;  torsion  is  due  to  their  variations 
only. 

315.]  These  values  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  expressions 
for  the  axial  accelerations :  for  resolving  these  latter  along  the 
tangent  to  the  path, 

.,     .  . .  ,  ^       d^x  dx     d^y  dy     d^z  dz 

the  ta»g..taJ  comp»»eM  =  ^j-+^-J+^^ 

=  £'•  <-) 

because  from  (36),     ds  d^s  =  dx  d^x  -f  dy  d*y  -f  dz  d^z ; 
and  the  normal  acceleration,  by  (22)  Art.  377,  DiflPerential  Cal- 
culus,       _  p  ^d^x      dx       d^y      dy       d^z  , 

'-lU\~diF'^''^^'dF'^'T9^'lF'^' 

__  p   (d^xy ^-{d^yY ^[d^z^-jdHY 

"  ds  dsdt* 

=  '-■  (41) 

P 

316.]  If  the  path  of  the  particle  is  referred  to  the  system  of 
polar  coordinates  in  space,  which  is  explained  in  Art.  165,  Inte- 
gral Calculus,  ^j}  f-n^  ^  s^^  -^  ^®  ^^^  components  of  the  re- 
sultant velocity  along  the  radius-vector,  perpendicular  to  r, 
in  the  plane  containing  r  and  the  pole  and  perpendicular  to 
this  latter  plane  respectively;  the  line  of  the  last  being  also 
tangential  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the 
place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  i ;  and  thus  these  velocities 
are  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  These  values  are 
evident  from  the  explanation  given  in  Art.  165,  Integral  Cal- 
culus.    Consequently 

ds^      dr*         d$^       .,  .    ^,  rf0*  /.o\ 


dl^       df  ^     dt^  ^     ^       ^   di" 
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The  components  of  the  velocitj-increment  along  these  three 
lines  may  be  deduced  from  the  axial-components  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  resolution.  The  work  however  is  long  and  cumbrous, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it:  because  hereafter,  in  the 
Chapter  on  Theoretical  Dynamics  in  Vol.  IV,  a  general  method 
will  be  given  by  which  these  results  may  be  immediately  ob- 
tained from  (42).  If  the  reader  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  longer  process,  and  p,  q,  e  are  the  velocity-increments 
respectively  along  the  radius- vector,  in  the  plane  of  t  and  the 
pole  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector,  and  perpendicular  to 
this  plane,  he  will  find  the  following  results ;  viz. 

1   rf  /  ^dO^  .    ^        ^d<\>^  f... 

If  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  confined  to  one  plane,  viz.  that 

of  (^>^)»  "^  =  ^^  *^^  ^®  h^rfQ  the  results  already  given  in  (30) 
and  (31). 

817.]  In  the  preceding  cases  we  have  considered  the  motion 
of  the  particle  in  reference  to  a  fixed  origin,  and  in  the  cases  of 
rectangular  coordinate  axes  in  reference  to  fixed  axes ;  and  the 
velocity  and  other  incidents  of  motion  are  thus  determined 
absolutely.  In  many  cases  however,  and  especially  in  astrono- 
mical inquiries,  it  is  convenient  to  refer  the  motion  of  the 
moving  particle  to  the  place  of  another  moving  particle,  taking 
this  latter  to  be  the  origin  of  coordinates,  the  system  of  co- 
ordinates originating  at  it  also  moving  with  it.  The  motion 
of  the  moving  particle  is  said  to  be  relative  to  this  latter  particle, 
and  the  case  is  called  relative  motion,  I  propose  at  present  to 
take  only  some  simple  cases  of  it. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  suppose  the  moving  axes  to  be  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  to  have  the  same  directions.  Let  the 
place  of  the  moving  particle  at  the  time  t  be  (a?,  y)  in  reference 
to  a  fixed  system,  and  (^,  r])  in  reference  to  the  moving  system 
of  axds ;  (otq,  yo)  being  the  place  of  the  origin  at  the  same  time 
in  reference  to  the  fixed  system  :  then 

f  =  a?— iToi  1;  =  y  — y,  ;  (46) 

PKICB,  VOL.  III.  3  K 
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(47) 

(48) 

and  these  equations  assign  the  relative  velocities  and  velocity- 
increments  in  terms  of  the  absolute  velocities  and  velocity-in- 
crements of  the  moving  particle  and  of  the  origin. 

These  expressions  may  also  be  found  by  the  following  process : 
In  the  case  of  velocity  as  given  by  (47),  let  us  suppose  a  velocity, 

of  which  the  axial-components  are  -77  and  ^,  to  be  communi- 

at  at 

cated  to  both  the  moving  particle  and  to  the  moving  origin 
in  directions  towards  the  origin ;  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
relative  positions  and  velocities  of  the  particle  and  origin  are  not 
hereby  changed ;  but  the  effect  is  to  bring  to  rest  the  moving 
origin,  and  to  leave  the  moving  particle  with  a  velocity  relatively 

to  it,  of  which  the  axial-components  are  ;^  —  -jt  '  ^  "  "^  * 

which  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  (47).  The  system  may  be 
subjected  to  a  similar  process  with  reference  to  velocity-incre- 
ments, and  we  shall  procure  the  results  given  in  (48). 

Similar  results  are  also  true  for  the  relative  motion  of  a 
particle  in  space  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes. 

818.]  Let  us  now  take  a  more  general  case  in  which  the 

origin  describes  a  curve  in  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  and  the  moving 

axes  rotate  in  that  plane  through  an  angle  B  in  the  time  t :  let 

us  suppose  the  fixed  and  the  moving  axes  to  have  coincided  at 

the  time  ^  =  0.     Then  we  have 

X  =  a?o  +  f  cosfl— lysin  0, 

y  =yo+fsind+i7cos^;  (49) 

therefore 

dx      dxo       d(       A     dn  .    ^     .J,  .    .  ^^  d$ 

dy       dy^       df  ,    ^      dn        ^     .>        ^         -    ^^d$ 


(50) 


dt-     dt^    dt-'""   ^    ^^— -TVS  w„.         •l-^-'-'dt 

Let  v^  and  v,  be  the  components  of  the  absolute  velocity  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  i  and  t; :  then 


dx  du    . 

»f  =  -^oosO+-J-smO 

<*"•        ..     <^o    .    „       do      df 

^W'^+-w'"''-''di  +  -i-' 


(61) 
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dx 


dy 


'  dt  dt 

dx^    .    ^     dy^        ^     ^dO  .  dr) 


(52) 


in  which  values  of  v^  and  v^  all  the  terms  except  the  last  of  each 
are  due  to  the  motion  of  the  coordinate  system  of  reference, 
and  the  last  expresses  the  axial-component  of  the  velocity  of  m 
relatively  to  the  moving  axes. 

Let  us  next  take  the  ^-differentials  of  (50) :  then 


d^ 
^  dt^ 


-(f  sinfl+i,cos(?)-^,  +  ^cosfl-  ^;  sin^; 


dp 


dh\ 


S = 'J=  -  <««..-§»..)S-«^.+,».<V 


,  d^e    d^i 


d^ri 


+  (f  cosd-,;sin^)^.  +  ^sin(?+ -^.  cosfl. 

Let  f/^  and  t/^  be  the  axial-components  of  the  absolute  velocity- 
increment  parallel  to  the  axes  of  f  and  17 :  then 

t^^=     -^^cosfl+-7Tr-sind 


t<,=  - 


di^  ^  di" 

cos^ 

of  which  expressions  for  t<^  and  t/^  all  the  terms  except  the  last 
in  each  are  due  to  the  motion  of  the  moving  coordinate  system 
of  reference;  and  the  last  expresses  the  axial-component  of  the 
expressed  relative  velocity-increment. 

819.  On  examining  equations  (53)  and  (54),  it  appears  that 
the  first  two  terms  in  the  right-hand  member  of  each  express 
those  parts  of  the  velocity-increment  which  arise  from  the  mo- 
tion of  translation  of  the  moving  origin,  and  that  the  last  three 
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in  each  arise  from  the  angular  motion  of  the  coordinate  system 
of  reference  and  from  the  relative  motion  of  i»  in  reference  to 
that  moving  system.  Now  these  last  are  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  radial  and  transversal  resolution  which  have  been 
discussed  in  Art.  311.  The  axial-components  of  the  velocity-in- 
crement of  m  at  p  are  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the  velocity- 
increments  of  equal  particles  at  l  and  n,  which  are  the  projec- 
tions of  p  on  the  axes  of  f  and  i; ;  for  as  -^^  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  these  axes  about  the  moving  origin, 

the  radial  component  of  l  =  -7^—  f  (^)  > 

the  transversal  component  of  l  =  ->  -^  (f  •  -~) ; 

the  radial  component  of  n  =  -^  —  tj  (— )  > 

the  transversal  component  of  N  =  -  -jT  (»/*  jt)  > 
and  consequently  of  the  velocity-increment, 

the  f. component  =  _-fQ  .-_(,«  _); 

the.;.component  =  g-^(g)V  ^^(f»  ^. 

Thus  the  axial-components  along  the  moving  axes  of  f  and  r\ 
respectively  of  the  velocity-increment  at  the  time  t  are 

If  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes  does  not  move,  and  the  axes 
revolve  with  an  uniform  angular  velocity  »,  then  (53)  and  (54) 
become 

d'i       ,^     ^    drj  ,     d^rj       ,       „    di 

dl*        ^  dt  dt^         '  dt 

These  equations  however  refer  to  a  very  special  case  of  the 
general  motion. 

Kinematics  of  other  and  more  complicated  cases  of  relative 
motion  will  be  discussed  hereafter :  the  preceding  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose. 
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Section  2. — The  dynamics  of  a  particle  moving  in  a 
curvilinear  path. 

820.]  The  incidents  of  motion  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  curvi- 
linear path  having  been  considered  in  the  preceding  section,  we 
have  to  investigate  the  equations  connecting  these  results  with 
the  forces  of  which  they  are  the  effects. 

When  two  or  more  forces  act  simultaneously  on  a  material 
particle  in  motion,  the  effects  are  different,  and  require  separate 
consideration,  according  as  their  lines  of  action  are  in  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  particle  or  make  angles  with  that  line;  in  the 
former  case  the  effect  is  an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
particle  in  the  line  along  which  it  is  moving:  and  the  total 
effect  of  many  such  forces  is  the  sum  of  their  several  effects ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  effect  of  a  force  acting  along  a  line  which 
is  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  line  of  motion  of  a  particle  is 
partly  to  produce  a  deilexioli  from  the  rectilinear  path  in  which 
by  the  law  of  inertia  the  particle  would  move,  and  partly  to 
produce  an  acceleration  or  a  retardation  along  that  line.  Such 
forces  therefore  will  generally  cause  a  particle  to  describe  a 
curvilinear  path :  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  a  par- 
ticle may  have  a  certain  velocity,  yet  that  velocity  is  not  an 
impediment  to  the  independent  action  of  another  force  on  the 
particle  :  the  material  particle,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  has 
the  same  property  of  inertia.  And  another  force  will  produce 
its  own  effect  on  it,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
particle  was  not  moving.  Thus  the  expressed  velocity  of  the 
particle  will  be  the  resultant  of  these  two  several  velocities,  and 
its  line  of  motion  will  depend  on  the  lines  of  action  and  the  in- 
tensities of  the  two  component  velocities,  and  according  to  a  law 
which  has  already  been  investigated.  The  law  of  inertia  how- 
ever becomes  extended,  and  we  have  the  following  proposition  : 

When  two  or  more  forces  impress  velocity  on  a  particle,  the 
change  in  velocity  and  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  due  to  each 
is  the  same  as  if  the  others  did  not  act. 

This  proposition  arises  partly  from  the  inertia  of  matter,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  an  adequate  and  intelligible  concep- 
tion of  force  requires  that  it  acts  on  matter  and  causes  it  to 
move  along  a  definite  line,  and  impresses  a  definite  velocity; 
and  consequently  by  the  laws  of  composition  and  resolution  of 
velocities,  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  preceding  section. 
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the  resultant  velocity  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  two  adjacent  sides  meeting  at  the 
position  of  the  particle  are  the  representatives  of  the  separately 
impressed  velocities.  This  proposition  is  commonly  called  tAe 
Second  Law  of  Motion, 

321.]  This  theorem  may  be  worked  out  by  the  following 
process : 

Let  o,  fig.  7,  be  the  place  of  the  particle  m  at  rest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  time  :  let  two  impulsive  forces  p  and  q  act  on  it, 
of  which  the  lines  of  action  are  op  and  oq ;  and  let  us  suppose 
the  force  p  to  impress  a  velocity  on  m  so  that  it  would  describe 
the  space  op  uniformly  in  t  units  of  time:  similarly  let  the 
force  q  impress  on  m  a  velocity  such  that  it  would  describe  uni- 
formly the  space  oq  in  ^  units  of  time.  Let  the  figure  be  con- 
structed as  in  the  diagram;  where  on  is  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  of  which  op  and  oq  are  two  containing  and  adja- 
cent sides;  where  q"op"  is  perpendicular  to  or,  and  oq"= 
op"=  q,q^=>  pp',  and  where  these  four  lines  are  all  parallel  to 
each  other.  Now  the  velocity  of  which  op  is  the  line-represent- 
ative may  be  resolved  into  two  velocities,  one  of  which  will 
be  represented  by  op'  and  the  other  by  op^' ;  similarly  may  the 
velocity  of  which  oq  is  the  line-representative  be  resolved  into 
two,  of  which  oq'  and  oq''  are  the  line-representatives.  Then 
oq"  and  op'^,  being  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  destroy 
each  other ;  and  op'  and  oq'  acting  along  the  same  line  and  in 
the  same  direction  must  be  added,  and  of  their  resultant  the 
line-representative  is  the  sum  of  op' and  oq',  that  is,  is  or; 
OR  therefore  is  the  line-representative  of  the  velocity  which  the 
particle  has,  and  therefore  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  component 
velocities  of  which  op  and  oq  are  the  line-representatives. 

Thus  if  on  a  particle  m  two  impulsive  forces  act,  the  lines  of 
action  of  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  y,  and  if  these  acting 
singly  would  impress  on  m  velocities  u  and  v  along  their  lines 
of  action,  then,  iiwis  the  velocity  which  one  force  acting  would 
impress  on  m  and  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  other  two 
acting  in  combination, 

w^  =  u^-\-2uv cos y-^-v* ;  (55) 

and  if  a  and  j9  are  the  angles  between  the  lines  of  action  of  v 
and  w,  and  of  w  and  u  respectively,  then 
u      ^     V  w 

sin  a  "~  sin  /3  ~"  sin  y  '     ^ 
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Similarly  if  three  forces,  whose  lines  of  action  are  mutually 
inclined  at  angles  a,  fi^  y,  act  on  a  material  particle,  and  are 
such  that  each  acting  singly  would  impress  on  it  velocities 
»,  V,  w  along  their  lines  of  action,  then  the  one  force  which 
would  impress  on  m  the  same  velocity  as  these  three  acting 
simultaneously  is  that  which  would  impress  a  velocity  <r,  where 

0-*  =  tt«+«;«  +  w>-f  2i;«rcosa+2«?ttCOS)3+2Mt?cosy;      (57) 
and  its  line  of  action  would  be  parallel  to  the  line  whose  equa- 
tions are  ^  _  y  _  ^  (k^\ 
u  "^  V  "^  to' 

If  a=j9=y=:90''  these  results  are  identical  with  these  deter- 
mined kinematically  in  the  preceding  section. 

322.]  This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  Let  ABC,  fig.  96,  be  the  horizontal  deck  of  a  boat  which 
is  moving  with  a  constant  velocity  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  so  that  in  the  time  t  the  point  a  moves  into  the 
position  Afj  and  all  the  other  points  on  the  deck  describe  straight 
lines  equal  and  parallel  to  aa^;  and  suppose  at  a  a  particle  m  to 
be  placed,  and  from  a  force  to  receive  a  velocity  in  the  direction 
AQ,  so  that  if  the  boat  is  at  rest,  in  the  time  t  it  describes  the 
line  AQ  :  now  if  the  boat  is  moving,  this  latter  velocity  will  be 
combined  with  that  of  the  boat,  and  the  result  is  the  effect  of 
the  two ;  but  neither  of  them  alters  the  effect  of  the  other ;  and 
thus  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the  particle  is  found  at  the  point  b, 
having  described  the  diagonal  ae,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
line-representative  of  its  velocity,  because  it  is  described  uni- 
formly and  in  the  time  t. 

Experiments  and  observations  such  as  the  following  shew  the 
law  to  be  true  in  the  matter  of  the  earth. 

A  small  heavy  particle  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mast  of  a 
ship  sailing  uniformly,  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  although 
the  force  under  the  action  of  which  it  falls  acts  vertically  and 
is  uniformly  accelerating.  Thus  the  particle  retains  the  hori- 
zontal velocity  which  it  had  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  this 
is  combined  with  the  vertical  impressed  velocity. 

K  a  carriage  moves  evenly  along  a  railway,  and  if  an  impulse 
is  given  to  a  ball  in  it,  the  effect  of  the  impulse  is  the  same, 
whatever  is  the  direction  in  which  it  is  given :  the  motion  of 
the  carriage  does  not  alter  the  effect  of  the  impulse,  and  the 
path  and  absolute  velocity  of  the  ball  are  of  course  compounded 
of  the  two  velocities. 
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The  earth  revolves  on  its  polar  axis  from  west  to  east,  and 
therefore  all  points  on  its  surface  move  with  a  velocity  due  to 
this  rotation.  If  therefore  the  law  is  not  true,  a  body  struck  in 
a  direction  north  or  south,  would  deviate  to  the  west,  and  this 
is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  And  this  fact  admits  of  most 
accurate  examination  :  for  suppose  a  pendulum  to  be  suspended 
and  to  osciUate,  the  time  and  the  extent  of  oscillation  would  be 
different  for  the  different  directions  of  the  plane  of  oscillation  : 
no  difference  however  is  observed,  whatever  is  the  azimuth  of 
the  plane  :  and  the  smallest  difference,  as  Laplace  has  shewn  in 
the  Mecanique  Cdleste,  cannot  fail  of  being  appreciable. 

Again :  of  a  lofty  and  vertical  tower  the  top  is  of  course 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  bottom,  and  there- 
fore as  the  earth  rotates  from  west  to  east,  the  horizontal 
velocity  of  the  top  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bottom.  Let  a 
heavy  ball  fall  from  the  top  :  it  will  have  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  the  top,  and  this  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bottom  :  if  there- 
fore the  ball  fialls  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  it  will  strike 
the  tower  before  it  reaches  the  earth  :  but  if  it  falls  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower,  it  will  strike  the  earth  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  tower  towards  the  east.  These  results  have  been 
actually  observed ;  and  from  them  we  infer  the  law  of  which  they 
are  the  effects. 

Also  the  phaenomena  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the 
accordance  with  observation  of  the  results  arrived  at,  yield 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  composition  of  velocities 
which  we  have  here  investigated.  Suppose,  see  fig.  97,  s  to  be 
the  place  of  a  star,  and  e  to  be  the  place  of  the  earth  in  its  path 
at  the  same  time  :  now  light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  186,000 
miles  in  one  second  of  time,  and  the  earth  moves  in  its  elliptic 
path  through  19  miles  in  a  second  :  and  let  us  suppose  that  in 
the  time  during  which  the  light  of  the  star  has  travelled  from 
s  to  E,  the  earth  has  moved  from  e  to  e^,  where  ee'  is  to  se  as 
19  to  186,000  j  then  the  effect  to  us  is  the  same  as  if  the  earth 
had  been  at  rest,  and  light  had  a  velocity  represented  by  eb^ 
from  e'  to  £  along  ee^,  in  combination  with  its  velocity  along  se, 
so  that  the  ray  of  light  would  come  in  the  direction  s'e,  where 
8^£  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  se  and  ee^  are 
two  adjacent  containing  sides  :  the  star  therefore  appears  to  us 
to  be  before  its  real  place  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  motion 
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of  the  earth.  See  also  HerscheFs  ''  Outlines  of  Astronomy/^ 
Arts.  328-335.     Ed.  I.  1849. 

And^  omittiiig  other  experiments  and  observations^  I  may 
remark  that  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  of  composition  of  velocities  is  the  a  posteriori  proof  arising 
out  of  the  results  of  physical  astronomy.  The  expressed  velo- 
cities and  velocity-increments  of  the  planets  are  resolved  and 
estimated  according  to  it^  and  their  places  calculated  at  par- 
ticular times ;  when  these  are  compared  with  the  observed  places^ 
no  discrepancies  are  discovered ;  and  thus  one  of  the  severest 
tests  of  the  truth  of  such  a  law  is  applied  and  is  satisfied. 

823.]  Thus  much  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  as  to 
the  effects  of  force  on  matter^  when  two  or  more  forces  act 
simultaneously  on  a  particle  along  different  lines  of  action  and 
cause  it  to  move  in  a  definite  curvilinear  path^  it  remains  for  us 
to  investigate  equations  by  which  that  path  may  be  determined 
when  the  forces  are  given. 

ds 
Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle;  then  m^  is  its 

expressed  momentum  in  the  line  of  its  motion ;   i»  -rr ,  m^  > 
\  at       at 

m  ^  are  its  expressed  momenta  along  the  axes  of  Xj  y^  z  re- 
spectively if  the  path  is  referred  to  coordinate  axes  in  space; 
and  ^^'  ^^  are  the  axial-oomponents  of  the  resultant  mo- 
mentum if  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  {Xy  y) :  mo- 
menta are  resolved  and  compounded  according  to  the  law  of 
geometrical  projection. 

Hence  also  m  -jr^  is    the  expressed   momentum-increment 

of  m  in  an  unit  of  time  along  the  line  of  its  motion;  and 

^-STTy  ^-j^i  ^-nz   aro  the  several  expressed  momentum- 
dt^  dt^  '       dt^  ^ 

increments  of  «i  in  an  unit  of  time  along  the  coordinate  axes 

Also  the  expressed  momentum-increment  in  the  line  of  motion 
of  a  particle  at  a  given  time  is  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts 
along  that  line  of  the  several  expressed  momentum-increments 
along  the  coordinate  axes. 

Hence  also  impressed  momenta  and  momentum-increments 
and  their  causes^  accelerating  forces  and  moving  forces  respec- 

PSICE^  VOL.  III.  3  L 
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tively^  are  resolved  and  oompounded  aooording  to  the  law  of 
geometrical  projection. 

And  as  statical  pressures^  see  Art.  261^  are  'virtnal  djmamical 
momenta,  it  follows  that  statical  pressures  are  resolved  and 
compounded  according  to  the  same  law :  hence  we  have  a  proof 
of  the  parallelogram  of  statical  forces. 

824.]  K  the  motion  of  the  particle  m  takes  place  wholly  in 
one  plane,  the  equations  which  determine  that  motion  are  thus 
found. 

Let  the  motion  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes ; 
and  let  x',  Y  be  the  axial-cpmponents  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  on  m  at  the  point  (x^y)  at  the  time  t;  then  equating 
the  impressed  and  the  expressed  momentum-increments  by  reason 
of  the  law  explained  in  Art.  258,  we  have 

and  if  x^,  t^  are  proportional  to  the  mass  of  m,*  so  that 

x'=  «x,         Y^=  «Y, 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

^=X,  ^=T,  (60) 

in  which  case  x,  y  are  the  impressed  velocity-increments  which 
are  the  effects  of  the  accelerating  forces. 

K  the  resultant  velocity-increment  is  resolved  tangentially 
and  normally,  and  t  and  n  are  the  corresponding  components 
of  the  impressed  velocity-increment,  then  by  (10) 

If  the  motion  is  referred  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates, 
and  P  and  q  are  the  radial  and  the  transversal  components  of 
the  impressed  velocity-increment,  then  by  (30)  and  (31) 


d^r        do*  _ 

\    d  r  ^d0K 


(62) 


825.]  The  three  following  Chapters  will  contain  so  many 
illustrations  of  these  equations,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  shew 

*  The  impressed  yelooity-mcrements  are  not  always  proportional  to  m :  in- 
ttanoes  of  the  non-proportionality  have  already  ocourred  in  the  equations  of 
motion  in  Articles  293  and  394. 
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their  application  immediately ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader 
most  be  at  once  called  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  work. 

Let  the  two  equations  (60)  be  multiplied  by  mdx  and  mdy 
respectively^  where  dx  and  dy  are  the  actual  axial  displacements 
of  m  in  the  time  dt :  so  that  according  to  the  definition  of  work 
given  in  Art.  259^  mxdx  and  mYdy  axe  the  elements  of  the 
work  done  by  the  accelerating  forces  x  and  t  in  the  time  dt, 
and  the  integrals  of  these  expressions  are  the  works  done  by 
those  forces  through  the  assigned  limits^  whatever  they  are. 
Let  the  equations  after  multiplication  by  mdx  and  mdy  respec- 
tively be  added ;  then  we  have 

dxd*X'\-dyd*y         ,    ,  ,. 

m ^^, -^    ^  =  m{xdxfTdy); 

.'.     5(t;«-V)  =  r'^(xdlr  +  Yrf5r);  (63) 

the  left-hand  member  of  which  is  the  vis  viva  of  m  acquired  in 
its  motion  from  {x^,  y^)  to  (x,  y)  under  the  action  of  the  given 
forces;  and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  work  done  by  the 
forces  through  the  spaces  assigned  by  the  limits.  This  equa- 
tion is  called  tAe  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work.  Also  from 
(61)  and  from  (62)  we  have 

^(t;«-V)  =  r»TeZ»;  (64) 

^(t,»-t?,»)  =  /  * m{i^dr-\-firde);  (66) 

each  of  these  being  the  equation  of  work  in  its  own  system 
of  reference.  The  circumstances  under  which  these  equations 
are  possible  and  are  interpretable  will  be  explained  in  a  friture 
Chapter. 

326.]  As  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  viz.  (64), 
the  force,  which  by  its  action  impresses  it,  does  no  work;  the 
reason  being  that  the  path  of  m  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
action-line  of  this  force.  Since  however  m  would,  if  left  to 
itself  or  if  left  to  the  action  of  a  force  which  acted  along  the 
tangent,  by  the  law  of  inertia,  continue  to  move  along  that 

tangent,  so is  the  efibct  of  the  force  which  deflects  m  fit>m 

its  otherwise  rectilinear  path,  and  draws  it  towards  the  centre  of 
absolute  curvature.     This  force  is  called  the  centripetal  force ; 

3La 
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and  the  expressed  normal  momentum-increment  is  called  tie 
centrifugal  force.*    Hence 

the  centrifbgal  force  of «»  = •  (66) 

P 

Centripetal  and  centrifiigal  forces  are  therefore  the  same  quan- 
tity under  different  aspects.  Centripetal  force  is  the  force  which 
impresses  the  momentum^  and  is  spoken  of  in  reference  to  that 
force :  centrifiigal  force  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  par- 

tide  m,  and  is  that  force  of  which  m  —  is  the  expressed  mo- 
mentum. 

827.]  As  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  oentriiugal 
force  is  necessary  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  theory 
of  curvilinear  motion^  let  us  examine  it  in  two  or  three  appli- 
cations. 

Let  m  move  in  a  circle  with  a  constant  velocity  v ;  let  a=the 
radius  of  the  circle,  and  t  =  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution : 
then  2isa^  vt; 

.'.     the  centrifugal  force  of «»  =  «»  — j- ;  (67) 

thus  the  centrifugal  force  in  a  circle  varies  directly  as  the  radius 
of  the  circle,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  periodic  time. 

Again,  if  m  moves  in  the  circle  with  a  constant  angular  velo- 
city »,  then  by  (24),  Art.  310,  v  =  a» ; 

.  *  •    the  centrifugal  force  of «»  =  m<A^  a ;  (68) 

and  therefore  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Thus  if  a  particle  of  mass  m  is  fastened  by  a  string  of  lengfth 
a  to  a  point  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  describes  a  circle  in  the 
plane  about  the  given  point  as  centre,  the  centrifogal  force 
produces  a  tension  of  the  string,  and  if  co  is  the  constant  an- 
gular velocity,  the  tension  zs  naa^a, 

A  railway-carriage  of  g^ven  weight  and  dimensions  moves  at 
a  given  velocity  along  a  curved  railway  of  which  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  known.  It  is  required  to  find  the  height  to  which 
the  outer  rail  should  be  raised  above  the  inner  one  so  as  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  centrifugal  force. 

Let  2  a  he  the  horizontal  breadth  of  the  railway,  and  i  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  carriage  above  the  rails 
when  they  are  horizontal ;  let  j?  be  the  elevation  of  the  outer 

*  Thifl  term  is  inaccurate ;  -  ia  the  expressed  e0ect  of  an  accelerating  force. 
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rail^  and  0  tlie  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  road  when  the  outer  rail  is  raised ;  so  that 
z=i2ataji0 ;  let  t;=the  given  velocity  of  the  carriage^  p  the  radins 
of  the  curve;  then  as  the  outer  rail  is  to  be  raised  so  that  at  the 
given  TnftTiTnnfin  velocity  there  shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  inner 
rail^  we  may  take  about  the  outer  rail  moments  of  the  centri- 
fugal force  and  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage  and  may  equate 
them :  whereby  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  carriage^  we  have 

{AcosO-^asiaff)  =  nip{acoB$+A8mff); 

P 

.-.     z^2aisaie  =  2a— ^. 

v*a+pAff 

828.]  When  a  solid  body  rotates  about  an  axis^  all  its  par- 
ticles describe  in  equal  times  circles^  the  planes  of  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation^  the  centres  of  which  are 
in  this  axis^  and  the  radii  of  which  are  the  perpendiculars  firom 
each  point  on  the  axis :  therefore  from  (68)^  as  a>  is  the  same 
for  all  the  points^  the  centrifugal  forces  vaiy  as  these  perpen- 
diculars. Now  as  the  earth  revolves  about  its  polar  axis^  the 
centriAigal  forces  of  particles  on  its  surface  vary  as  the  perpen- 
dicular distances  firom  the  particle  on  the  polar  axis ;  and  there- 
fore the  centriAigal  force  of  each  particle  varies  as  the  radius  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  the  particle  describes:  and  the 
line  of  action^  being  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  in  which  the 
particle  moves^  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis.  As  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  decreases  firom  the  equator 
to  the  pole^  so  does  the  centrifugal  force  which  varies  as  this 
radius  by  reason  of  (68) ;  the  centrifugal  force  therefore  is  great- 
est at  the  equator  and  least  at  the  poles^  where  it  vanishes. 

Let  us  consider  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere^  and  to  be 
revolving  with  an  angular  velocity  such  that  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution is  24  hours;  and  let  us  consider  a  place  on  it  of  which 
the  latitude  is  X ;  then,  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earthy  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  is  r  cos  X ;  and  therefore 
if  a>  is  the  angular  velocity^  the  centrifugal  force  of  m  in  this 
line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis,  is  m»*r  cos  \; 
and  if  this  is  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  horizontal, 
and  the  other  is  vertical,  at  the  place,  the  vertical  component  of 
the  centrifugal  force  is  ma>*r(cosX)*;  by  this  quantity  therefore 
wiU  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particle  m  on  its  surface  at 
the  latitude  X  be  diminished :  so  that  if  ^  is  the  weight  of  m 
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when  diminished  by  the  oentrifbgal  foroe^  and  mo  were  its 
weight  if  the  earth  were  at  rest^  then 

mg  =  f»G— »o)*f  (00s  X)* ;  (69) 

.-.    ^  =  G— ©•r(co8X)*j  (70) 

therefore  cd'r(cosX)'  is  the  diminution  of  the  eartVs  gravity 
due  to  the  centrifugal  force. 

The  diminution  of  gravity  is  the  greatest  when  X  =  0^  that  is^ 
at  the  equator ;  in  which  case 

■^\.  (") 

since  the  difference  between  g  and  o  is  very  small.  Let 
T  =  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  ;  therefore 
T  =  24  X  60  X  60  seconds.  Also  29r  =  a>T;  and  g  =  32.2  feet ; 
ir=  3.14159;  therefore  f  =  4000  x  1760  x  3  feet, 

g   "  gT* 

=  259"*"^^' 

•••    ^  =  ^{^-2^9}'  ^"> 

that  is,  the  diminution  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  equator  due 
to  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  289th  part  of  that  which  the 
earth's  attraction  at  the  equator  would  be  if  the  earth  did  not 
rotate. 

Thus  also  the  weight  of  a  body  m  at  the  equator  is  diminished 
by  its  289th  part,  and  the  diminution  of  its  weight  at  the  lati- 
*^d®  ^  is  mg{co8Xy 

289 

The  preceding  calculation  is  made  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
earth  is  a  perfect  sphere,  whereas  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid :  and 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  particles  at  its  surface  decreases 
as  we  pass  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  according  to  the  law 
investigated  in  Art.  212,  and  given  in  (91)  of  that  Article.  The 
present  inquiry  gives  the  law  of  diminution  of  gravity  on 
account  of  centrifugal  force;  the  combination  of  these  two 
effects  produces  the  result  given  in  Art.  124,  viz. 

g  =  G  {H-.005133  (sinX)*} ;  (73) 

and  the  whole  diminution  is  nearly  a  200th  part  of  the  original 
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gramty.  Henoe  also  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  poles  is  one 
200th  more  that  its  weight  at  the  equator* 

Since  289  is  the  square  of  17,  it  follows  that  if  the  earth 
oompleted  a  revolution  about  its  polar  axis  in  the  17th  part  of 
a  day^  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  would  be  equal  to^ 
and  would  neutralize,  the  earth's  attraction;  in  which  case 
matter  at  the  equator  would  have  no  weight. 

829.]  If  the  path  of  the  moving  particle  a»  is  a  curvilinear 
path  in  space  and  is  referred  to  three  fixed  rectangular  axes, 
then  if  X,  Y,  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

dF^^'  W^'  W^^'  \^^ 

and  these  are  applicable  to  the  solution  of  every  problem  in- 
volving such  a  motion  and  such  forces. 

Thus,  if  the  laws  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments  are 
given,  and  if  the  problem  is  the  deduction  from  them  of  the 
equations  of  the  trajectory,  (74)  must  be  integrated,  whereby 
three  relations  wiU  be  given  between  x,  y,  z  and  t ;  whence  i 
may  be  eliminated,  and  two  equations  will  result  in  terms  of 
^>  Vi  ^>  which  will  represent  two  surfaces,  the  line  of  intersection 
of  which  will  be  the  trajectory.  In  the  course  of  integration, 
twelve  limiting  values  will  be  required,  viz.  the  six  components 
of  the  velocities  corresponding  to  i=zt  and  to  ^  =  0 ;  and  the  six 
coordinates  of  m  corresponding  to  the  same  values  of  ^ :  of  these, 
six,  viz.  those  corresponding  to  t  =  t,  will  be  left  in  the  general 
equations  in  their  general  form :  the  other  six,  which  correspond 
to  t=  0,  will  enter  into  the  final  equations  as  arbitrary  constants, 
because  the  beginning  of  the  time  t  is  arbitrary. 

330.]  If  the  particle  m  is  not  acted  on  by  any  forces,  so  that 
x  =  T  =  z  =  0,  then 

^^^      r.  ^'y      rv  d^z      ^  ,^^. 

w  =  ''     d=''     ^  =  '-         ("> 

Let  (a,  bj  c)  be  the  place  of  the  particle  when  ^  =  0^  and 
(a?,  y,  z),  when  ^  =  ^  :  also  let  a,  /3,  y  be  the  components  of  its 
velocity  when  ^  =  0 ;  then  integrating  (75)  between  the  limits 
corresponding  to  these  values  of  t, 

dx  ^  dy      ^       ^  dz 


a?— a— ai5=0;         y— J— j8^  =  0;  ;?— c— yt  =  0; 


x—a  _  y— J  ^  z—c 


j8         y 
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which  are  the  equations  to  a  straight  line^  whose  direetion- 
oosines  are  proportional  to  the  components  of  the  velocity  when 
tzsO,  and  which  passes  through  the  point  {a,  b,  e).  If  there  is 
no  initial  velocity,  a  =  j8  =  y  =s  0 ;  in  which  case  x^a,  y  ^b, 
z  =s  c;  that  is,  the  particle  remains  at  rest  and  in  its  original 
position.  The  result  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
inertia* 

881.]  If  the  place  and  motion  of  the  particle  are  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space,  and  p,  q,  b  are  the 
impressed  velocity-increments  along  the  radius-vector,  along  a 
line  in  the  plane  of  r  and  the  pole  and  perpendicular  to  r,  and 
along  a  line  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  then  the  equations  of 
motion  are 


\  d  f    de^         .    ^       ^d<b* 
rsinS  dtl     ^       ^  dt  ) 


(76) 


382.]  The  equations  of  relative  motion,  of  which  the  kine- 
matics have  been  investigated  in  Arts.  317-319,  are  formed  on 
the  same  principle  of  inertia.  Thus  as  to  equations  (48),  let  x,  y 
be  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
acting  on  m,  and  let  Xq,  Yo  be  the  axial-components  of  the  im- 
pressed velocity-increment  acting  on  a  particle  of  the  mass  m  at 
the  origin  or  the  axial-components  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
origin ;  then  the  equations  of  motion  are 

5^  =  ^"^-  5^  =  ^"^-  ^^^^ 

If  the  path  described  by  m  is  referred  to  three  axes  in  space,  a 
third  equation  in  terms  of  Chas  to  be  added. 

If  the  motion  of  m  is  referred  to  a  system  of  moving  axes  as 
also  to  a  moving  origin,  then  from  (53)  and  (54)  the  equations  of 
motion  are 

S  -4'  -^  ?  |(^'S)  =  (^-^•)  -''-(X--.)-^.    (79) 
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CHAPTER  X. 

APPLICATION    OP    THE    EQUATIONS    OP    THE    PRECEDING 
CHAPTEB  TO   PARTICLES  MOVING  PBEELY  IN  SPACE. 

SxcnoN  1. — Oblique  impact  and  collision  of  particles  and  of 
smooth  spherical  balls. 

888.]  The  laws  of  resolution  of  velocities  and  momenta^  and 
the  principles  of  the  theory  of  curvilinear  motion  have  .]:>een 
investigated  in  the  preceding  Chapter ;  our  object  now  is  fur- 
ther to  elucidate  these^  and  to  apply  them  to  the  special  case  of 
particles  moving  freely  in  space^  reserving  to  subsequent  Chap- 
ters the  cases  of  particles  moving  on  curves  or  on  surfaces  or 
in  tubes ;  cases^  that  is^  of  constrained  motion. 

The  most  simple  case  of  resolution  of  momenta  is  that  of  a 
material  particle  or  of  a  smooth  homogeneous  spherical  ball^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  motion  of  translation  only^  which 
moves  in  a  rectilinear  path  with  a  constant  velocity^  and  im- 
pinges at  an  oblique  angle  on  a  given  plane.  As  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  is  constant  before  impact^  so  will  the  velocity  be  also 
constant  after  impact :  and  thus  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  change  during  the  collision^  and  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  line  of  motion  and  of  the  velocity  of  the  ball  after 
impact.  The  elasticity  of  the  ball  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  was  explained  in  Art. '2  6  2 ;  that  is,  the  momentum 
acquired  during  the  restitution  of  the  figure  of  the  ball  is  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  that  lost  during  the  compres- 
sion of  the  figure  :  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratio  being  1  and 
0^  according  as  the  ball  and  plane  are  perfectly  elastic  or  are 
perfectly  inelastic. 

One  observation  however  is  to  be  made  on  the  circumstances 
of  oblique  impact^  which  was  not  applicable  in  that  of  direct 
impact.  In  oblique  impact  we  assume  that  the  mutual  action  of 
the  balls  during  collision  is  along  the  line  joining  their  centres 
at  the  instant  when  compression  is  a  maximum^  and  along  that 
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line  only;  that  is^  in  other  words^  we  assome  the  balls  to  be 
perfectly  smooth.  For  suppose  a  ball  of  mass  m,  see  fig.  102^ 
to  move  uniformly  along  the  line  an  and  to  impinge  on  the  ball 
of  mass  m',  which  is  moving  at  an  uniform  velocity  along  the 
line  dB :  and  suppose  the  line  oab  to  be  that  which  passes 
through  their  centres  jl,  b  at  the  instant  at  which  compression  is 
a  maximum :  we  assume  the  action  of  the  two  balls  on  each 
other  for  the  time  during  which  the  collision  takes  place  to  be 
wholly  along  this  line ;  along  this  line  has  momentum  been 
lost  during  the  compression^  along  this  line  will  momentum 
be  acquired  during  the  restitution :  the  momenta  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  ab  have  not  been  altered  by  the  collision: 
thus  by  virtue  of  the  statements  made  in  Art.  262,  if  p  repre- 
sents the  momentum  along  the  line  ab  lost  during  the  compres- 
sion, ^p  represents  that  acquired  during  the  restitution  along 
the  same  line.  Thus  although  for  the  time  during  which  the 
balls  are  in  collision,  they,  by  reason  of  their  velocity  which 
is  perpendicular  to  ab,  slide  on  each  other,  and  thereby  the 
momentum  in  that  line  would  be  changed  if  the  balls  are  not 
perfectly  smooth,  yet  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  assume  the 
roughness  of  the  balls  to  be  so  far  diminished,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  change  of  momentum  along 
the  line  perpendicular  to  ab. 

Hence  if  a  smooth  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  a  smooth  plane, 
the  line  of  reaction  of  the  plane  will  be  perpendicular  to  its 
surface,  and  the  momentum  of  the  impinging  ball  will  be 
affected  along  that  h'ne  only,  and  not  along  the  plane. 

884.]  The  results  of  the  direct  impact  of  a  ball  on  a  plane 
are  given  in  equations  (15),  (16),  Art.  264,  so  that  if  v  is  the 
velocity  of  impact,  ev  is  the  velocity  of  rebound. 

But  suppose  a  perfectly  smooth  and  spherical  ball,  whose  mass 
is  m,  and  whose  elasticity  is  e,  to  move  with  an  uniform  velocity 
V,  and  to  impinge  at  p  on  a  smooth  plane  in  the  line  a  a,  making 
an  angle  a  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  at  the  point  P,  fig.  103, 
so  that  aAN  =  a  j  let  u  he  the  velocity  of  m  when  the  compres- 
sion is  a  maximum  :  at  which  instant  the  motion  of  the  ball  is 
wholly  along  the  plane;  and  suppose  v  to  be  the  velocity  of 
rebound,  and  )3  =  KAi  to  be  the  angle  which  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball  after  rebound  at  p  makes  with  the  normal :  let  p  be 
tlie  momentum  in  the  line  an  which  is  lost  by  the  ball  during 
the  compression,  and  let  ^p  be  that  recovered  during  the  resti- 
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tntion^  the  line  of  action  of  both  these  momenta  being  the  nonnal 
AN.  Let  us  resolve  the  momenta  along  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane :  then  at  the  instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maxi- 
mum^ we  have  (1)  along  the  plane^ 

f»9  sin  a  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 

mu  =  the  expressed  momentum  of  m ; 
(2)  perpendicular  to  the  plane^ 

mt;  cos  a  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 

p  =  momentum  lost  by  m  during  compression ; 

.-.     Mt^sina  =  tnu;  (1) 

mv  cos  a  ==  P  :  (2) 

by  a  similar  process  when  ^restitution  ends^  we  have  (1)  along 

th^  plane  j 

mn  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 

f»y  sin  j3  =  the  expressed  momentum  otm; 

(2)  perpendicular  to  the  plane^ 

ev  =s  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 

«» Y  cos  /3  =  the  expressed  mc^mentum  of  m ; 

.\    mu  =  wjvsinft  (3) 

tfP  =:  «ttVC0S/3;  (4) 

.".     t?8ino  =  vsinft  ^tanj8  =  tana; 

.       _       tana  ,^. 

.-.    tani3  =  — -;  (6) 

V 

sin  a  ,^. 

V  =  -r-—  V ;  (6) 

whereby  j3  and  v  are  known  in  terms  of  given  quantities ;  a  and 
jS  are  called  respectively  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion. 
Generally  as  ^  is  less  than  unity^  p  is  greater  than  a.  If  the 
ball  is  perfectly  elastic^  ^  =  1 :  in  which  case  a=z  fi,  that  is^  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  equal ;  and  v  =  t?^  that  is^ 
the  velocities  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

If  the  ball  is  perfectly  inelastic^  e  =  0 ;  in  which  case^  j3= 90% 
and  V  =  f?  sin  a  j  the  ballj,  that  is^  after  impact  moves  along  the 
plane  with  the  component  in  that  line  of  its  velocity  of  impact. 

These  results  are  equally  true^  when  the  ball  impinges  on  a 
curved  surface^  the  plane  of  impact  being  in  this  case  the  tan- 
gent  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  impact. 

3UZ 
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335.]  Examples  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  principles : 
Ex.  1.  To  find  the  line  along  which  a  ball  of  given  elasticity  e 
must  be  projected  from  a  given  point  a^  so  that  after  reflexion 
at  a  given  plane  it  may  strike  another  given  ball  at  b. 

Let  cn^  fig.  104,  be  the  gpiven  plane,  a  and  b  the  given  posi- 
tions of  the  balls.  From  a  and  b  draw  ac  and  bd  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  cd  ;  produce  ac  to  a',  making  ca'=  ^.ca. 
Join  ba'  cutting  en  in  p,  and  join  ap  ;  apb  is  the  required  path. 
At  p  draw  the  line  pn  normal  to  the  plane :  then  apn  is  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  npb  is  the  angle  of  reflexion :  and  since 

CP 

tan  APN  =  cot  APC  =  —  ; 

AC 

CP  GP 

and  tauBPN  =  cotBPD  =  cotA'pc  =  -7-  = 


AC       e.kc 


tanBPN  =  -tan  apn; 
e 


and  therefore  the  path  apb  satisfies  the  condition  (5),  and  is 
such  that  a  ball  projected  from  a  along  ap  will  strike  another 
ball  at  B. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  path  which  a  ball  of  elasticity  e 
must  take  with  reference  to  two  g^ven  inclined  planes,  so  that 
when  projected  from  a  given  point  a  it  may  after  reflexion  suc- 
cessively at  the  two  planes  strike  another  ball  at  b,  a  and  b 
being  in  the  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes  of  reflexion. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper,  fig.  105,  be  that  in  which  the 
two  points  A  and  b  are,  and  thus  the  planes  of  reflexion  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Prom  A  draw  ada'  perpendicular  to  the  plane  do,  and  make 
a'i)  =  ^.AD:  also  from  b  draw  bob'  perpendicular  to  oc,  and 
such  that  BC  =  d.s'c:  draw  a'b'  cutting  do  in  P  and  oc  in  q, 
join  AP  and  sq ;  Apqn  shall  be  the  path  required. 

It  is  evident  by  the  construction  in  the  former  example  that 
the  lines  ap  and  pq  satisfy  at  p  the  condition  required  in  (5) : 
and  also  that  pq  and  qs  satisfy  the  same  condition  at  q :  there- 
fore APqB  is  the  required  path. 

Also  by  a  similar  process  may  the  path  be  determined,  by 
which  a  ball  of  given  elasticity  may  after  projection  from  a 
given  point  and  reflexion  at  given  planes  strike  a  ball  placed  at 
another  given  point. 

Ex.  3.   A  ball  of  given  elasticity  e  is  projected  from  a  given 
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point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^  and  after  two  reflexions 
from  the  circle  returns  to  the  same  point :  determine  the  angle 
at  which  it  was  projected. 

Let  A^  fig.  106^  be  the  point  in  the  circle  whence  the  ball  is 
projected,  and  let  ap,  pq,  qa  be  the  paths  which  it  successively 
describes:  let  cap  =  (9=cpa,  cpQ  =  0  =  cqp,  cqA  =  ^  =  CAq. 
Then  by  (6), 

tan  A  =  -tan^,  tan^  =-tan<i>  = --  tanO; 

also         ^  +  </>  +  >/f  =  90**; 

yi  i./j      .N       1— tanAtan^if 

.-.     tan^  =  cot(0+V')  =  1^ — j-TT r 

^^     ^'        tan0+tan^ 

__  g»-(tan^)'  ^ 
""  (<?»-ftf)tand' 

.-.     tan(?  =  (— ^)*. 

836.]  Two  smooth  spheres  of  given  elasticity  and  of  masses 
m  and  m\  moving  in  given  lines,  and  with  given  velocities,  and 
with  their  centres  in  the  same  plane,  impinge  on  each  other  ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  their  velocities  and  lines  of  motion 
after  impact. 

Let  us  suppose  the  two  spheres  to  be  moving  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  fig.  102,  and  along  the  lines  a  a  and  ^b, 
and  let  CAB 2r  be  the  line  passing  through  their  centres  at  the 
instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum :  and  let  m,  whose 
centre  is  a,  impinge  on  m'j  whose  centre  is  b.  Now  by  Art.  333, 
the  elastic  action  of  the  two  spheres  takes  place  along  the  line 
GAB  only :  let  e  =  the  elasticity,  and  p  =  the  momentum  lost 
during  compression,  so  that  ap  is  that  acquired  during  the  resti- 
tution of  the  figure  of  the  balls.  The  momenta  will  be  resolved 
along,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  line  gab. 

Let  V,  xf  be  the  velocities  of  m,  ml  before  collision  begins, 

u^u' when  compression  is  a  maximum, 

V,  v'------  when  coUision  ends  j 

a,  CL  be  the  angles  between  gab,  and  the  lines  of  motion  of  f»,  ni 

when  collision  begins, 

Bjff ---  when  compression  is  a  maximum, 

^y^ when  collision  ends. 

Then  at  the  instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum,  the 
equations  of  resolved  momenta  are. 
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«         (mvcoaa  =  mu  cos  0+t,  (7) 

lor  ffi  <        ,                  .    _  ,-. 

imvsma  =  muemd,  (8) 

-       ,C«»VooBa'=  wVcos^— p,  (9) 

( wiVsin  o'  =  flf^Vsin  ^  j  (10) 

and  at  the  instant  when  collision  ends, 

p          (wwoos^  =  «»VC08j8+eP,  (11) 

(«i»sin^  =  i«vsinj8j  (12) 

p       ,C«»Voo8^=  «jVcob)9'— tfP,  (13) 

^'  ^  ( ^Vsin(r=  m'Vmnfi^.  (14) 

But  when  the  compression  is  a  maximiun,  both  bails  are  moving 
with  the  same  velocity  along  cab  :  therefore 

UCOBO  =  U^COB  0^.  (16) 
From  these  nine  equations,  v,  V,  ft  /S'  are  to  be  determined. 
From  (7),  (9)  and  (15), 

«cos^  =  «rcos^=: J ;  (16) 

from  which  and  from  (7)  and  (11),  we  have 

mvcosa+mVcoaa^        eni    ,              ^  a        /*».x 

V  cos  /3  =  -, tzj^  <^8  o— trcos  a>       (17) 

Similarly, 

.      ^     «rf?ooso+«»Vcoso'         «»    ,                f  rx        /,«x 

v^cos^sz —J—? +  — — >(t?cosa-.t;cosaO.       (18) 

Also  from  (8)  and  (12),  and  from  (10)  and  (14), 

vsinjS  =  vsino,  (19) 

Vsin  /S'  =  t/sin  o' ;  (20) 

so  that  V,  V,  p,  ^  2ae  completely  determined. 

Also  from  the  preceding  we  have 

«»vcos)3+f«;'v'cosj3'=:  f«t?coso+«»Vcoso',) 

«»vsin^+«»V8in^=  «if;sinoH-wVsino';) 

that  is,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  both  along,  and  at  right  angles 

to,  CAB  is  the  same  before  and  after  impact. 

837.3  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  perfectly  elastic,  that  is,  let  ^=  1 :  then 

f»t?coso+«»Vcoso'      «tt'(f;cosa— t^cosoO  /oo\ 

vcosi8= — -; ^^ -— ? -S  (22) 

m-^m  m+m 

.       ^      «»t?cosa+«Vcoso'      «»(t?coso— t^'cosoO  ,ft«x 

'^'^^ STm? +            m+u' ■'  ^^^^ 

YBinfi  =  f  sina,  (24) 

v'sin  fi^  =  f?'sin  of ;  (26) 

,-.     mv^+m'Y*  =  mv^+mV* ;  (26) 
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that  iSj  the  sum  of  the  vires  vivsd  is  the  same  before  and  after 
impact^  and  no  work  is  lost  by  the  collision. 

Again^  let  the  balls  be  perfectly  inelastic^  that  is^  let  ^  s=  0 :  then 

/»      -/       /v     wft'eoso+w^Vcoso'  ,^„. 

vcos^  =  v'cosi3'=  -^^, ,  (27) 

vsin/S  =  t;sina^  (28) 

v^sin  j3'=  t^sin  o' ;  (29) 

that  isj  the  balls  after  impact  have  the  same  velocity  along  the 
h'ne  OAB^  but  unequal  velocities  at  right  angles  to  that  line;  also 

tanff  _^  y sing  . 

tan/S'^IP^m?'  ^^^^ 

888.]  The  velocity  and  the  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of 
g^vity  of  two  smooth  balls  which  impinge  on  each  other  is  the 
same  before  and  after  impact. 

Let  e  be  the  elasticity  of  the  balls :  and  let  us  take  a  line 
parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  balls  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  compression  is  a  maximum  to  be  the  axis  of  a? ; 
and  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  to  be  that  of  y :  let  {Xyy\  {pif,  yO 
be  the  places  of  the  centres  of  the  balls  at  the  time  t,  either 
before  or  after  impact :  and  let  {x,  y)  be  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  same  time  :  then 

«y;J  ^^^^ 


(32) 


but    -j:  and  -^  are  before  impact  respectively  v  cos  a  and 

t/'cosa';  and  are  after  impact  respectively  v  cos /3  and  v^cos/3^: 

and  -—  and  -^   are  before   impact    respectively  t;  sin  a  and 

t^sina'^y  and  are  after  impact  respectively  v  sin  )3  andv^sinjS': 
therefore  by  virtue  of  equations  (21)^  the  right-hand  members 
of  (32)  are  the  same  before  and  after  impact;  therefore  also  the 

left-hand  members  are :  and  therefore  -^  and  ^  are  the  same 

at  at 

before  and  after  impact:  and  therefore  the  velocity  and  the 

line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  m  and  ni  are  the  same 

before  and  after  impact. 
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839.]   Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  equations  : 

Ex.  1.  A  smooth  and  homogeneous  sphere  of  mass  m  and 
elasticity  e  moves  with  a  velocity  v  and  impinges  directly  on 
another  of  the  mass  m\  which  is  moving  with  a  velocity  v'  in  a 
line  of  motion  at  right  angles  to  that  o{  m;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  velocities  and  the  lines  of  motion  of  both  balls  after 
the  collision. 

In  this  case  o  =  0,  o'=  90° ;  therefore  from  (17),  &c., 

V  cos  B  =  V 7-  9 

V  sin  /3  =  0, 
T'ooe^=(l  +  *)-^,, 


p-0,        tan/S's- 


V  (l  +  a)»» 


--^■-{^^'i" 


Hence  the  ball  m  will  continue  to  move  in  the  same  line  of 
motion,  but  with  a  velocity  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  m-^eni 
to  «j+ot'  to  its  former  velocity ;  the  velocity  of  vii  will  be  in- 
creased, and  its  line  of  motion  will  make  an  angle  ^  with  that 
of  m's  motion. 

2 

Ex.  2.  Two  balls  m  and  2«»,  whose  elasticity  is  ->  move  with 

velocities  2v  and  9,  and  impinge,  so  that  the  line  of  motion  of 

each  one  makes  an  angle  of  60''  with  the  line  joining  their 

centres  at  the  instant  when  compression  is  a  maximum;   it  is 

required  to  determine  their  motion  after  collision. 

V  2 

Here  «»'=  2%  t/=  - ,  ^  =  -  >  o  =  o'=  eo*" ;   therefore  from 

(17),  &c.,  \ 

vcos^  =  — ,  v'cosi3'=  — ; 

V8mi8=  i-^,       v'sm/9'=— ; 

whence  v,  v^,  j8,  and  ^  are  easily  determined. 

840.]  In  Article  267  we  estimated  the  loss  of  momentum 
of  a  body  in  its  passage  through  a  resisting  medium,  when  the 
body  presented  to  the  medium  a  plane  surface  of  area  o),  which 
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is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  body.  The  inves- 
tigation can  now  be  extended  to  the  case  in  which  the  surface 
on  which  the  medium  acts  is  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  line 
of  motion.  The  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  resolved  into  two 
components^  of  which  one  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
surface^  and  the  other  is  along  the  surface:  the  former  alone 
causes  the  resistance  by  reason  of  momentum  being  transferred 
to  the  elements  of  the  resisting  medium ;  the  latter  produces 
only  a  friction  along  the  surface^  the  calculation  of  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  part  of  our  work. 

Let  there  then  be  a  plane  surface^  of  which  the  area  is  a, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper^  and  of  which  the  sec- 
tion by  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  the  line  OP^  fig.  107  ;  and  sup- 
pose it  to  be  moving  in  the  line  mo^  and  its  normal  to  be  in- 
clined to  MO  at  the  angle  i;  let  t^  be  the  velocity  of  the  body 
along  the  line  of  motion ;  then  9  cos  i  is  the  veloeity  of  op  in 
the  line  of  its  normal ;  and  therefore  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  Art.  267  it  follows^  that  the  momentum  which  is  im- 
pressed by  00  on  the  particles  of  the  resisting  medium  during 
the  time  dt,  and  which  has  therefore  been  withdrawn  from  the 
moving  body,  is  pa>^*(omi)*dti 

but  the  line  of  action  of  this  resistance  is  in  the  normal  to  op  ; 
therefore  its  component  in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  moving 

^^y^  p»t?«(cosi)»d^;  (S5) 

and  therefore  if  f»  is  the  mass  of  the  moving  body^  and  dv  its 
loss  of  velocity  in  the  line  of  its  motion  during  the  time  dl 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  medium^ 

—mdv  =  poi>v*(coat)*di; 

dv 

.•.     «»^  =— p«t?*(cosi)*.  (34) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resistance  of  a  plane  rudder  passing 
through  the  water  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  inclined  to  the  keel  of  the  vessel. 

A  few  examples  illustrative  of  (33)  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  An  isosceles  triangular  wedge^  of  which  the  vertical 
angle  is  2  a;  the  depth  is  b,  and  the  altitude  is  a,  moves  in  a 
resisting  medium^  firstly  with  its  edge  forward^  secondly  with 
its  top  forward :  compare  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases. 

3N 
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Let  &!  and  s,  be  the  resistances  in  the  first  and  seoond  cases 
respectively^  then 

Bj  =  2pt;*(sina)*a28eca^  B,  =  2pt?'adtana; 

|i  =  (8m«)'. 

Ex.  2.  A  semicirciilar  lamina  of  given  thickness  r  moves  in  a 
fluids  firstly  with  its  convex  edge  forwards^  secondly  with  its 
base  forwards :  compare  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases. 

Let  the  resistances  be  b^  and  b,  :  let  a  =  the  radius  of  the 
semicircle :  then^  fig.  108^  if  pca  =  0,  qcp  =  ^^  pq  =s  adO, 

Bi  =  2aTpv*  /    (cosfl)'d» 

^  4aTpv^ 

B,  =  2aTpv*; 

Bt         3 

841.]  By  means  of  (33)  also  can  be  determined  the  resistance 
which  a  solid  of  revolution  meets  with  in  its  passage  through  a 
resisting  medium^  such  as  water  or  air. 

Let  OPB^  fig.  109^  be  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding 

surface  of  the  solid^  and  let  its  equation  be  y  =i/(ai);  ou  sz  x, 

uv  :=  y;   and  let  pg  be  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  the  point  P^ 

tBO  that  ^^^      dy 

COSPGO  =  -f-« 
ds 

Let  an  element  of  the  curve  at  p  =  &;  so  that  of  a  surface- 
element  hi  Vj  ds  is  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper :  also 
let  the  surface-element  subtend  at  an  angle  ^^  at  m  ;  and  thus^ 
if  »  =  the  surfjEU^e-element^ 

0)  =  dsydS; 
and  therefore  the  loss  of  momentum  corresponding  to  01  in  the 
line  AO  and  in  the  time  dt  is 

pv'y{%idsdedt; 

and  as  the  loss  of  momentum  corresponding  to  every  equal  ele- 
ment of  the  ring  generated  by  the  revolution  of  ds  about  ao  is 
the  same,  therefore  the  loss  of  momentum  due  to  the  ring  is 

27,pv^y(^)d8d^; 
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and  the  loss  of  momentum  of  the  whole  snrfiM^ 

and  the  loss  of  momentum  to  the  moving  be 
time^  or  the  resistance  of  the  medium^  as  it  is  c 

the  limits  of  the  integral  being  quantities  assi 
ditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  surfsu^e  cob  be  a  hemispher< 
to  compare  the  resistance  of  the  hemisphere  wi 
of  the  base. 

Let  a  be  the  radius ;  then  if  the  line  of  mot 
Xf  and  o  is  the  origin^ 

dy    __  ^  _  <^  . 

.'.    the  resistance  =s  2  irpt;'/    ^ — ^duf 

^  vpv*a^ 
-"~2~' 
and  the  resistance  of  the  hemisphere  moving  vr. 
wards  =  irpr'a*. 

Therefore  the  resistance  of  a  hemisphere  moving 
surface  forwards  is  one-half  of  its  resistance  whei 
its  base  forwards. 

Ex.  2.  A  right  cone  passes  through  a  resisting 

with  its  vertex  forwards^  secondly  with  its  base 

required  to  compare  the  resistances  in  the  two  ca 

Let  the  resistances  be  Ui  and  b,  :  let  a  s  the 

cone^  b  =  the  radius  of  its  base;  so  that  in  the  & 

y_*.  .      djf  _dx  _       da 

b'^  a*  '  *      *  ""  <»  ~  (a" + j' 

also  B,  =  vpv^b*; 


B,      a*H-4« 
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In  these  investigations  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
action  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  on  each  other^  nor  of  the 
friction  of  the  particles  against  the  surface  of  the  moving  body  : 
also  as  the  body  moves  forward  it  leaves  a  space  behind  it^  which 
the  particles  of  the  resisting  medium  rush  into  and  occupy: 
doubtless  some  momentum  is  imparted  by  these  to  the  moving 
body :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  preceding 
results  will  be  entirely  accordant  with  experiment;  and  they 
are  not ;  and  in  fact  it  appears  that  the  law  of  the  resistance  is 
not>  caeteris  paribus^  that  of  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  is 
however  worth  while  even  to  approximate  to  a  solution  of  a 
problem  of  some  difficulty,  and  therefore  I  have  inserted  the 
preceding  theory  of  resistance^  springing  as  it  does  out  of  that 
of  impact  and  collision.  We  shall  discuss  it  hereafter  from  a 
hydrodynamical  point  of  view^  and  it  will  appear  that  on  that 
theory  the  coefficient  of  resistance  is  only  one-half  of  what  it  is 
on  the  present  aspect  of  the  case.  There  is  also  one  other 
problem  in  the  subject  which  deserves  insertion^  requiring  as 
it  does  the  Calculus  of  Variations^  and  of  which  the  solution  was 
first  given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

342.]  To  determine  the  form  of  a  surface  of  revolution  cob^ 
so  that  the  resistance  of  a  fluids  through  which  it  moves  in  the 
line  of  its  axis^  may  be  the  least. 

Let  u  represent  the  resistance :  then 

and  taking  the  variation^  and  equating  it  to  zero^  we  have 

but  since  ds*  =  dx^-^-dy*, 

dx      ,       dy 

•■•»=[(»4'-^i;)«^-^^-]: 

To  determine  the  function  which  represents  the  curve^  we  have^ 
by  the  Calculus  of  Variations^  the  two  following  equations^  viz. 
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&•      ^-    *.    ^'^-^iT-  -0^  (38) 
either  of  which  gives  the  equation  to  the  curve ;  from  the  former ^ 

f^ —  =  a  constant  =  c  (say) ; 

**'>     <^  +  £)*=2j'|-!;  (39) 

and  replacing  y  in  (38)  by  its  value  from  (39),  we  have 
2g_^.|_Soi.|=0, 


where  (<  is  also  an  arbitrary  constant.    And  thus  (40)  becomes 

(41) 


.     dv        dx*      3edx*        , 
2ar-.log^-.^,._^^  =  <<; 


dy'       4  dy 

and  either  (39)  or  (40)  is  the  equation  to  the  required  curve. 
The  properties  of  the  curve  at  the  limits  would  be  given  by  the 
integ^ted  part  of  (37). 


SBcnON  2. — Motion  of  particles  on  smooth  inclined  planes,  under 
tie  action  of  the  constant  accelerating  force  ofgravi^, 

843.]  As  the  problem  of  particles  moving  on  smooth  inclined 
planes  under  the  action  of  a  constant  forcCj  and  whichj  to  fix 
our  thoughts,  I  will  take  to  be  the  resolved  part  of  gravity,  is 
the  most  simple  in  which  a  constant  force  is  resolved,  it  is  con- 
venient to  treat  of  it  in  this  part  of  our  work :  yet  as  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  constrained  motion,  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  complete  solution  of  it,  until  the  principles  of  such 
motion  have  been  explained  in  a  fiiture  Chapter. 

Let  the  smooth  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  the  angle 
a:  and  let  OA,  ab,  fig.  110,  be  the  sections  of  the  inclined  and 
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horizontal  planes  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper^  which  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  vertical  and  .perpendicular  to  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  two  planes. 

Let  p  be  the  place  of  the  particle  m  at  the  time  t,  and  suppose 
«»  to  be  under  the  action  of  gravity :  let  ^^  as  in  Section  3^ 
Chapter  VIII^  represent  the  velocity-increment  impressed  by  the 
earth  in  one  second  of  time^  so  that  toff  represents  the  earth's 
impressed  momentum  on  m  due  to  a  second  of  time  in  its  own 
vertical  line  of  action  :  therefore  the  component  of  it  along  the 
plane  oa  is  m|^  sin  a ;  let  ov  s=x,  and  suppose  mto  he  moving 
down  the  plane^  then  the  expressed  momentum-increment  of  m 

along  the  plane  in  an  unit  of  time  is  ^^ ;  and  as  the  plane 

and  m  are  smooth,  there  is  no  friction,  and  the  impressed  mo- 
mentum-increment along  the  plane  is  equal  to  the  expressed 
momentum-increment:  therefore 

«^  =  Mysmo,  (42) 

^=ysma;  (43) 

y  sin  d  being  positive,  because  both  x  and  the  velocity  of  m  in- 
crease as  t  increases.  Let  the  velocity  of  m  be  u  when  t=sO, 
therefore  dx  ^  . 

dx 

^  =  «+y^smo;  (44) 

whereby  the  velocity  due  to  the  time  t  is  known. 

Also  let  x^a,  when  ^  =  0,  therefore 

^^'sina  ,    . 

ip-a  =  ut;\-^    ^-;  (46) 

:r  =  a+ut+?^:  (46) 

whereby  the  distance  due  to  the  time  t  is  given. 

If  m  moves  from  rest,  when  ^  =  0,  and  from  0,  where  a:  =  0, 
then  (44)  and  (46)  become 


^=^8ma, 

flr^*sina 
X  =^ 


(47) 


2 

Again,  multiplying  both  sides  of  (43)  by  2dXf  and  integrating 
for  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 
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,.,      =  2gdxsaiai 

dx* 
.'.     ^ -«»  =  2y(d?-fl)smo;  (48) 

and  thus  the  velocity  is  given  in  terms  of  the  space  described. 

If  i»  is  at  rest  when  t  sz  0,  and  also  at  o^  which  is  the  origin 

of  distance^  then  dx*      ^  ,,^^ 

^  =  2^0?  sin  a.  (49) 

Thus  if  OA^  the  length  of  the  plane^  is  equal  to  I,  and  ob^  the 
vertical  projection  of  l,  =  A,  then 

(the  velocity  due  to  the  plane)"  =  2^^  sin  a 

^2siA;  (50) 

but  2ffkf  see  Art.  274^  equation  (49),  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  acquired  by  f»  in  falling  down  the  altitude  ob; 
therefore  the  velocity  acquired  hy  m  in  falling  down  the  plane 
depends  only  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  length  of  the  plane, 
and  not  separately  on  its  length  or  its  angle  of  inclination ;  that 
is,  depends  only  on  the  distance  through  which  the  force  has 
acted  in  its  own  Une  of  action.  Therefore  the  velocity  acquired 
by  m  in  falling  down  a  plane  is  the  same  for  all  planes,  the  ver- 
tical heights  of  which  are  equal. 

This  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  law  of  work,  see  Art.  269 ; 
gravity  acts  through  the  same  distance  in  its  avm  direction, 
whether  the  particle  &lls  freely  through  the  vertical  height  or 

down  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  work  done  =  m^A  =  -—  • 

2 

If  «»  is  projected  up  the  plane,  and  x  is  measured  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plane,  and  thus  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  the  resolved  part  of  gravity  acts,  so  that,  in  fig.  110, 
AP  =  X,  then  d*x 


dt^ 


=  — ^sma 


f 


and  if  ^=0,  when  «» is  at  a,  and  if  the  velocity  of  projection =tt« 

then  dx  .  . 

^  =  n^fft  sm  a ; 

dx* 

-^  =r  »«  — 2^a?smo; 

^     ^^"sino 

80  that  m  ascends  until  ^j  =  0,  in  which  case, 
at 


t  =  — ; — ;  X  = 


^sina  2ysma 
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844.]  If  a  circle  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane^  the  times  of 
descent  down  all  chords  drawn  from  the  highest  point  are  the 
same. 

Let  o^  fig.  111^  be  the  highest  point  of  the  circle  oqa^  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  vertical  plane  :  let  a=the  radius^  Aoq=^, 
therefore  oq  =  2a cos 0;   op  =  r :   then 

2^  =  ^cosflj  _  =  ^^cosfl; 

ii         fl'^'costf  .        .       «/«\* 

.-.    r  =  2acos(9  = -2^— — ;         .'•     ^=2(-); 

which  is  independent  of  B^  and  is  therefore  the  same^  whatever 
is  the  inclination  of  OQ  to  the  vertical  line  oca.  Therefore  the 
times  of  descent  down  all  chords  drawn  from  o^  the  highest  point, 
are  the  same. 

By  reason  of  this  property  the  circle  is  called  the  syncAronoui 
curve  of  all  straight  lines  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  o. 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  times  of  descent  down  all 
chords  drawn  to  a,  the  lowest  point,  are  equal ;  that  is,  the 
time  down  qa  is  equal  to  that  down  oa. 

If  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 
angle  i,  a  similar  property  is  true ;  for  the  resolved  part  of 
gravity  along  the  diameter  oa  becomes  ^ sin «',  of  which  the  re- 
solved part  along  00  is  ^  sin  »  cos  0,  Therefore  using  the  same 
notation  as  in  the  preceding  problem, 

^  =  yam*  cos ^; 
.-.     r  =  2acos0  =  ^sm»cos0; 

...      <  =  2(-4-.)*; 
^sm*'' 

which  is  independent  of  0,  and  is  therefore  the  same  for  all 
chords  drawn  from  o,  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  to  the  cir- 
cumference. 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  times  down  all  chords 
from  any  point  Q  on  the  circle  to  the  lowest  point  a  are  equal : 
the  circle  therefore  is  the  synchronous  curves  for  a  pencil  of 
Hues  drawn,  (1)  from  a  given  point  o,  (2)  to  a  given  point  a,  on 
an  inclined  plane. 

846.]  By  help  of  the  preceding  property  of  the  circle,  whe- 
ther in  a  vertical,  or  on  an  inclined  plane,  may  many  problems 
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be  solved,  which  involve  the  determination  of  planes  drawn  from 
given  points  and  lines  to  other  points  and  lines,  and  which  are 
such  that  the  times  of  descent  down  them  may  be  maxima  or 
minima.  Some  examples  are  subjoined,  and  the  principle  con- 
tained in  them  is  equally  applicable  to  all  similar  problems. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  plane  of  quickest  descent  fi*om  (1)  a 
given  point  to  a  given  straight  line,  (2)  a  given  straight  line  to 
a  given  point. 

(1)  Let  A,  fig.  112,  be  the  given  point,  and  bc  the  given 
straight  line :  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  circle  which  passes  through  a,  the  highest  point  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  and  which  touches  the  given  straight  line. 

Through  a  draw  the  horizontal  line  ab  :  bisect  the  angle  abo 
by  bo,  which  intersects  in  o  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  a  ; 
from  o  draw  op  perpendicular  to  bc  :  then  op  is  manifestly 
equal  to  oa,  and  therefore  the  circle  described  from  the  centre 
o  and  with  the  radius  oa  or  op  will  touch  the  line  bc  at  p  ;  join 
AP  :   AP  is  the  required  line  of  quickest  descent. 

For  since  the  time  is  the  same  down  all  chords  of  the  circle 
drawn  from  a,  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  down  any  line  other 
than  AP  from  a  to  the  line  bc  is  longer  than  that  down  a  p. 

(2)  Let  A  be  the  given  point,  fig.  113,  and  bc  the  given 
straight  line:  through  a  draw  the  vertical  line  AG,  and  the 
horizontal  line  ab  j  bisect  the  angle  abc  by  bo,  meeting  ao  in 
o;  from  o  draw  op  at  right  angles  to  bc,  and  describe  a  circle 
from  o  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  equal  to  either  oa  or  op, 
which  are  evidently  equal  to  each  other  :  join  pa  :  ap  is  mani- 
festly the  line  of  quickest  descent  from  any  point  in  bc  to  the 
point  A. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  line  of  quickest  descent  (1)  from  a 
point  within  a  circle  to  the  circle  :  (2)  from  a  circle  to  a  point 
without  it. 

(1)  Let  BPD,  fig.  114,  be  the  given  circle,  c  its  centre,  and  a 
the  given  point  within  it;  through  a  draw  the  vertical  line  ao, 
and  draw  the  vertical  diameter  bcd  :  join  ba,  and  produce  it  to 
meet  the  circle  in  p :  join  cp,  which  intersects  ao  in  o :  then 
OA  is  manifestly  equal  to  op,  and  therefore  the  circle  described 
from  o  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  o  a  or  op  will  touch  the  given 
circle  at  p  :  and  ap  is  manifestly  the  line  of  quickest  descent. 

(2)  Let  BPD,  fig.  116,  be  the  given  circle,  c  its  centre,  and  a 
the  point  without  it :  draw  .the  vertical  diameter  bcd  of  the 
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circle ;  and  join  ba  cutting  the  circle  in  the  point  p  :  through  a 
draw  the  vertical  line  ao^  and  draw  the  line  cpo.  From  the 
geometry  it  is  plain  that  op  =  oa  ;  and  therefore  the  circle  de- 
scribed from  o  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  OP  or  oa,  will  touch 
the  given  circle  in  the  point  p :  and  thus  pa  is  manifestly  the 
straight  line  of  quickest  descent. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  straight  line  of  longest  descent  from  a 
circle  to  a  point  without  it,  and  which  lies  below  the  circle. 

Let  BPD  be  the  circle,  c  its  centre,  fig.  116,  d  the  lowest  point 
of  its  vertical  diameter  bcd,  and  a  the  given  point ;  join  adp, 
PC ;  and  produce  pc  so  as  to  intersect  a  vertical  line  through  a 
in  the  point  o  :  then  the  circle  described  from  the  centre  o  with 
the  radius  oa  or  op  manifestly  touches  the  given  circle  at  p,  and 
the  line  ap  is  evidently  that  of  the  longest  descent. 

846.]  Illustrative  examples  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  an 
inclined  plane. 

Ex.  1.  Of  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  vertical  and  vertex  down- 
wards, to  find  that  focal  radius- vector  the  time  of  descent  down 
which  is  a  minimum. 

Let  4a  =  the  latus  rectum  :  and  let  $  be  the  angle  between  r 
and  the  shortest  focal  distance  :   so  that 

2a 
f  = . 

1  +  cos^ 
Now  by  (47),  r  =  ^—^ —  ; 


4a        cos^(l-l-cosd)  ' 

2a  {cos^(l-f-cos^)}' 

/// 
therefore  sin  ^  =  0,  and  the  sign  of  -r^  changes  from  —  to  +  ; 

ad 

therefore  ^  is  a  minimum  :   so  that  the  line  from  the  focus  to 

the  vertex   is   that  of  quickest  descent :    also  -^^  =  0   when 
^  aO 

cos^  =  — ->  that  is,  when  ^  =  120°:  the  radius- vector  corre- 
sponding to  which  is  the  line  of  quickest  descent  from  the  para- 
bola to  the  vertex. 

With  reference  to  these  and  similar  problems  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  we  have  here  determined  the  position  of  that  plane 
down  which,  of  all  drawn  from  a  given  point  or  line  to  another 
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given  line  or  pointy  the  time  of  descent  is  the  least  or  greatest. 
It  must  not  however  be  hence  inferred  that  a  straight  line  is 
that  for  which  of  all  lines^  straight  or  curved,  joining  two  given 
points  or  two  given  curved  lines,  the  time  of  descent  is  the 
least:  we  shall  hereafter  shew  that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve 
which,  in  vacuo  and  under  the  action  of  gravity,  possesses  this 
property  of  Brachistochronism,  as  it  is  called;  and  that  the 
cycloid  required  cuts  each  of  the  given  curves  at  right  angles. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  a 
smooth  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  time  of  descent  of  a  particle 
m  down  the  length  may  be  n  times  that  down  the  height  of  the 
plane. 

Let  0  =  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon, 
c  =  the  length  of  the  plane, 
b  =  the  height  of  the  upper  end  of  the  plane. 
Therefore  i  =  c  sin  ^.     Now  from  (47), 

the  time  down  the  length  of  the  plane  =  ( — r— ^)  ; 


and  the  time  down  the  height  =  ( — )  =  ( 


9 


)': 


( 


2c 
gsinO 


\k        /2csin^xi 

)  =  «(-^r— ) ' 


sin^  =  -• 
n 


Ex,  3.  It  iB  required  to  shew  that  the  times  of  descent  down 
all  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  cycloid,  (fig.  105,  Differential 
Calculus,)  are  equal;  that  is,  the  time  down  pn  is  equal  to  that 
down  BC. 

Employing  our  usual  notation^ 

ar  =  fl  versin~*  -  —  (2ay— y*)* ; 
d 

dx  ^       dtf       ^    ds 


y*       (2a^y)*       (2a)*' 
.-.     p  =  pn  =  2(2fly)*; 
dx       /  y  \* 

(the  time  down  pn)»  =     ^    \  {2a)^ 

ffiyr 


—  =  (the  time  down  Bc)*. 
30Z 
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Ex.  4.  To  determine  the  form  of  a  surface  so  that  the  times 
of  descent  to  any  point  in  it  from  two  given  points  in  the  same 
vertical  line  may  be  equal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  surface  is  one  of  revolution  about  the 
given  vertical  line ;  we  may  therefore  determine  the  curve  by 
the  revolution  of  which  the  surface  is  generated :  and  let  us 
suppose  the  curve  to  be  in  the  plane  of  {x,  z) :  let  the  given  ver- 
tical line  be  the  axis  of  z;  and  let  the  two  given  points  a  and 
a',  fig.  117,  on  it  be  at  a  distance  2  a  apart :  let  o,  the  middle 
point  of  aa',  be  the  origin,  and  p  be  any  point  so  that  the  time 
down  AP  is  equal  to  that  down  Il'2  :  then 

OA  =  oa'=  a;         OM  =  ^,         MP  =  a?, 
,..         ,  ..  2.AP  2.AP« 

(time  down  ap)*  =  — -, = ; 

^  ^  ySlUAPM         ^.AM 

(time  down  a  p)*  =  — -. — -. —  = t-  ; 

^  ^        y.smAPM      ^.AM 

therefore  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 

AP«  _aV, 
AM  "~  a'M  ' 

.-.     {x^^{z-\-ay}(z-'a)  =  {x^'\-{z^ay}{Z'\-a)] 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  equilateral  hyperbola.  And  there- 
fore the  surface  required  is  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  about  its  transverse  axis. 
The  lower  sheet  is  that  to  any  point  in  which  all  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  and  a'  are  lines  down  which  the  times  of  descent 
are  equal :  and  the  upper  sheet  is  that  from  any  point  in  which 
the  lines  drawn  to  a  and  k'  are  those  down  which  the  times  of 
descent  are  equal. 

847.]  Two  smooth  inclined  planes,  the  inclinations  of  which 
to  the  horizon  are  respectively  a  and  a',  have  a  common  vertex : 
on  these  are  placed  two  smooth  particles  m  and  m',  connected 
by  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  which  passes 
over  a  small  pulley  placed  at  the  common  vertex  of  the  planes : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  m  and  m\ 

Let  the  section  of  the  two  planes  by  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  vertical  and  to  pass  through  the  pulley 
and  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two 
planes,  be  represented  in  fig..ll8  :  let  us  suppose  the  pulley  at 
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c  to  be  SO  small  that  we  may  consider  it  to  be  (approximately) 
a  point,  and  so  that  the  strings  cp  and  cp'  are  parallel  to  the 
respective  planes.  Let  caa'=  a,  ca'a  =  a',  cp  =  x,  cp'=  a?', 
p  and  p'  being  the  places  of  m  and  m'  at  the  time  t :  and  to  fix 
onr  thoughts  let  us  suppose  m  to  be  descending.  Because  the 
string  is  inextensible^ 

a?+a?'=  a  constant ; 

that  is,  -^  =  —  -^ :   which  result  is  also  manifest  by  gene« 

ral  reasoning.    Now  m^ni  \&  the  whole  mass  moved:   and 

d'X 

-rr^  is  the  velocity-increment  expressed  in  the  motion  of  each : 

d'^x 
•  ■  •     («J  +  «jO  "^/T  =  ^^  momentum-increment  expressed. 

And  mg  sin  a,  and  m'g  sin  a'  are  the  respective  impressed  mo- 
mentum-increments along  the  planes :  but  as  these  act  in 
opposite  directions, 

mg  sin  a^m'g  sin  a'=  the  momentum-increment  impressed ; 

.*.      («»  +  «*0';^  =  (flisina— jw'sina')^;  (51) 


di^ 
d^x 


(52) 
(53) 


dt^  ""  mJtm'  ^' 

Similarly  for  the  equation  of  motion  of  m\  we  have 
rf  V  _  !»'  sin  a'—  m  sin  a 
IF  ■"         ^'T^         ^' 
If  when  t=zO,m  and  tnf  are  at  rest, 

dx      wsin  o— w'sina'  ^  ,^  ^ 

Tt^ ^^^ ^*''  ('*) 

whereby  the  velocity  acquired  during  the  time  t  is  known. 

Also  multiplying  both  sides  of  (52)  by  2dx,  and  supposing 
the  limits  of  the  integral  to  be  such  that  the  velocity  =  0,  when 

*  =  ^^  dx*       j»  sin  a— »i'sin  a'      ,        .  .^^ 

-177  = r— / 2g{x^a).  (55) 

di*  m-\-m  ^^        /  \     / 

And  integrating  (54)  again,  and  taking  the  limits  of  integration 
such  that  x^a,  when  ^  =  0,  we  have 

ff^sina— m'sina'  at*  ,.^, 

*-"  =  — ^T^r— T-  <^«> 
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If  the  velocity,  with  which  m  and  m^  begin  to  move,  is  u,  then 
if  0?  =  fl,  when  ^  =  0, 

dx  msina— 7»'sina'    ^  ,     . 

^-«  =  — ^T^' — ^^'  (") 

rfor*  wsina— ^sina'^  .^  ^ 

l?--"'^ ^T^' ^^*-  (^^) 

As  to  the  initial  velocity  u  j  suppose  m  and  m'"  respectively  to 
have  the  velocities  v  and  v^  down  the  corresponding  planes  ;  then 
if  »  is  the  common  velocity  with  which  the  two  particles  by 
reason  of  their  connexion  by  means  of  the  string  begin  to  move, 
we  have  from  the  equality  of  the  expressed  and  the  impressed 
momenta,  (»» + ^0  «  =  mv-^mif, 

•'-     »=     «,«/   •  (60) 

The  preceding  formulae  are  also  applicable,  whatever  are  the 
inclinations  of  the  planes.  Thus  suppose  the  plane  ca^  to  be 
horizontal,  then  a'=  0,  and 

d*w  _  ««^  sin  a 

that  is,  m^  has  no  impressed  momentum-increment;  and  if 
a  =  90°,  m  is  then  moving  vertically  downwards :  this  case  is 
that  of  m  hanging  by  a  string  over  the  edge  of  a  horizontal 
table,  and  drawing  another  body  m'  which  is  on  the  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  string. 

If  a  =  a^=  90^  we  have  the  same  formulae  as  those  which 
were  investigated  in  Art.  276. 

348.]  Examples  in  illustration : 

Ex.  1.  A  small  ball  m  descending  vertically  draws  an  equal 
ball  25  feet  in  2.5  seconds  up  a  plane  inclined  at  30°  to  the 
horizon,  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  force  of  gravity. 

Here  a  =  90%  a'=:  30%  m  =  m'; 

iF  =  I  ^S  25  =  |(2.5)%  ^  =  32  feet.    ; 
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Ex.  2.  Two  smooth  inclined  planes  are  placed  as  in  fig.  119: 
BC  is  inclined  at  30%  and  ca  at  60°  to  the  horizontal  line  oa  :  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  distance  cp  through  which  m  moves 
in  if'y  m^  being  equal  to  m. 

The  equation  of  motion  becomes 

2m^  =  ««^ (sin 30'' -f  sin  60°); 


dl 

3*-hl 


fft\ 


Section  3. — TAe  determination  of  the  curviUnear  paths  described 
by  particles  momng  in  vacuo  under  the  action  of  given  accele- 
rating forces, 

849.]  In  the  preceding  section  the  effects  of  resolved  forces 
have  been  considered^  when  the  path  taken  by  the  particle  in 
consequence  of  them  is  straight;  we  have  now  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  resolved  forces  in  a  more  general  way  :  and  I  shall 
take  first  the  simple  case  of  a  particle  moving  in  vacuo  under  the 
action  of  gravity  which  is  a  constant  accelerating  force,  and  the 
line  of  action  of  which  is  always  vertical.  The  projected  body 
or  particle  is  called  a  projectile,  and  the  problem  is  in  this  case 
that  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  projectile ;  and  let  us  prove,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  particle  during  the  motion  is  always  in  one 
and  the  same  plane. 

Let  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  pdint,  whence 
the  particle  is  projected,  be  the  plane  of{x,y),  so  that  the  axis  of 
z  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  gravity :  also  let  the  velocity 
of  projection  of  the  particle  be  u ;  and  let  it  be  projected  in  a 
line  which  makes  an  angle  p  with  the  axis  of  z,  and  of  which 
the  projection  on  the  plane  of  (a?,  y)  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  ^ ;  so  that  the  three  components  of  u  along  the  three 
rectangular  axes  are 

U8mfico9  a,        u  sin  j8  sin  a,        u  cos  )3. 

Now  the  components  of  the  impressed  accelerating  force  give 
the  following  equations : 

d^x       ^  d^y       ^  d^z  ,^,v 
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therefore  integrating  the  first  two^  and  taking  for  the  limits  of 
integration  the  values  which  correspond  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0, 
we  have  from  (61), 

dx 

H 


-«8in)8cosa  =  0; 

dy 

-§r  — «sin)8sma  =  0; 

at 

(62) 

a?  =  «^  sin  )8  cos  a. 

y  =  w^sin)3sino; 

(63) 

X 

sin  a  * 

cos  a 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
(xy  y\  and  containing  the  axis  oi  z\  therefore  the  moving  particle 
is  always  in  the  vertical  plane,  which  is  inclined  at  the  angle  a 
to  the  plane  of  (a*,  z). 

350.]  Let  us  take  the  plane  in  which  the  particle  moves  to 
be  that  of  {Xyy)\  let  the  point  of  projection,  fig,  121,  be  the 
origin :  let  the  axis  of  ar  be  horizontal,  that  of  y  vertical :  let 
the  velocity  of  projection  =:  Uy  and  let  the  line  of  projection  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  axis  of  Xy  so  that  u  cos  a  and 
«  sin  a  are  the  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  of  projection  along 
the  coordinate  axes  of  x  and  y. 

Let  p  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  ty  om  =  ^,  MP  =  y ; 
g  =  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  which  acts  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y;  therefore  mg  is  the  impressed  momentum-increment; 
so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d'^x      ^  d^y 

the  latter  being  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  gravity  is  to  make  the  velocity  increase,  and  y  de- 
crease, as  t  increases.     Therefore 

Now  integrating  these,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to 
t=zl  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

dx  dy 

^— ttcosa  =  0;  •  ^ —wsma  =— ^^;  (65) 

a;  =  t^^cosa;  y  =  «^sina— ^*  (66) 

whence  eliminating  ty  we  have 
y  =  a?  tana- 

And  this  equation  is  that  of  a  parabola;  whence  it  follows  that 


y  =  a?tana-— -1^^.  (67) 

^  2a»(cosa)"  ^     ' 
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a  parabola  is  the  trajectory  of  the  particle.    And  (67)  may  be 
put  into  tiie  form 


r        «'  COS  a  sin  o\*__  2«*  (cos  a)"  C  «'  (sin  a)"         )  , 


(68) 


so  that  we  have 

(1)  the  abscissa  to  the  vertex  =  ^  (69) 

(2)  the  ordinate  to  the  vertex  =  ^  \fi^^)   .  (79) 

(3)  the  latns  rectum  ^  2«^;^(cosa)«  ^^^^ 

Also  the  form  of  the  equation  (68)  shews  that  the  parabola  is 
placed  with  its  axis  vertical^  as  in  the  figure^  and  that  the  vertex 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  curve. 

The  distance  ob  between  the  point  of  projection  and  the 

point  where  the  projectile  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  is  called 

the  Range  on  the  horizontal  plane^  and  is  the  value  of  x  when 

y=0;  that  is,  putting y=:0  in  (67), 

,,                               f^*  sin  2 a  ,^^. 

the  range  =  ob  =  ;  (72) 

also,  as  is  geometrically  manifest,  ob  =  2oc;  that  is,  the  range 
is  equal  to  twice  the  abscissa  to  the  vertex. 

Prom  (72)  it  appears  that  for  a  g^ven  velocity  of  projection, 
the  range  is  the  greatest  when  a  =  45*',  in  which  case  the  range 

«•  ... 

=  — ;  and  the  focus  of  the  parabola  in  this  case  lies  m  the 

horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  point  of  projection. 

Also  from  the  value  of  the  range  (72)  it  appears,  that  if  «^  is 
the  same,  the  range  is  unaltered  when  a  is  replaced  by  its  com- 
plementary angle :  so  that  the  range  is  the  same  for  two  dif- 
ferent angles  which  are  complementary  of  each  other,  if  the 
velocity  of  projection  is  the  same  :  hence  if  a  =  46%  these  two 
angles  become  identical,  and  the  range  is  a  maximum. 

c  A  is  called  the  altitude  or  the  greatest  height  of  the  projectile, 

and  is  the  value  of  y  when  ^  =  0  ;  therefore  from  (67), 

the  greatest  height  =  — ^- — '—  •  (73) 

Also  from  (66),  X  ^utcoBa;  (74) 

that  is,  the  abscissa  uniformly  increases  along  om.     Hence  if  we 
substitute  the  range  for  x,  we  shall  have  an  expression  for  the 
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time  which  a  particle  takes  in  passing  from  0  to  b,  and  which 
is  called  tie  time  offiight :  and  thus 

the  time  of  flight  =  !!fiEL? .  (75) 

851.]  Again  multiplying  (64)  respectively  by  2^  and  2dyj 
and  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  :=  ^ 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

^  =  «»(co8a)«;  1^  =  ««(sina)»-2^;  (76) 

.-.     ^,  =  (the  velocity)*  =  «•— 2^.  (77) 

Now  this  result  deserves  notice.  Let  the  directriic  of  the 
parabolic  trajectory  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure :  then 

AD  =  -  th  of  the  latus  rectum  =  — ^r-—  > 
4  2^        ' 

and  since  by  (70),  ca  =  — ^      °'^  >  therefore  cd  =r  — ;  that  ia, 

see  equation  (49),  Art.  274^  CD  is  the  vertical  height  through 
which  a  particle  falling  in  vacuo  will  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  the  particle  m  moves  at  its  projection  from  o. 

Let  CD  =  A;  therefore  u*  =  2ffA;  and  substituting  in  (77), 

~  =  2i,{A-y)}  (78) 

that  is,  the  velocity  at  any  point  p  on  the  curve  is  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by  a  heavy  particle  falling  freely  in  vacuo 
down  a  vertical  height  equal  to  A^y,  that  is,  to  sp.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  of  m  at  any  point  p  in  its  path  is  that 
which  would  be  acquired  by  a  particle  falling  freely  from  the 
directrix  to  the  curve.  The  directrix  of  the  parabola  is  there- 
fore determined  by  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  is  at  a  vertical 
distance  above  the  point  of  projection  equal  to  that  down  which 
a  particle  falling  would  have  the  velocity  of  projection.  Hence 
also  the  vis  viva  of  the  projectile  is  at  every  point  of  the  path 
the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  particle  acquired  in  falling  from 
the  directrix  to  the  point  of  the  curve. 

852.]  The  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile  may  also  be 
found  by  the  following  process :  and  as  the  result  of  simulta- 
neous velocities  taking  place  in  combination  is  well  exemplified 
by  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it. 

Let  the  particle  m  be  projected  from  o,  fig.  121,  with  a  velo- 
city »,  in  the  line  oq  making  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal 
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line ;  then  if  no  force  acted  to  impress  velocity  on  m,  it  would 
in  the  time  t  describe  a  space  oq,szut,  and  its  coordinates  at 
the  time  i  would  be 

X  sz  ut  cos  a,  y  zsut  sin  a.  (79) 

But  as  gravity  is  a  constant  force^  and  acts  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  oiy,  and  tends  to  diminish  y  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  have  assumed  in  the  figure^  y  will  by  it  be 

diminished  in  the  time  ^  by  a  quantity  equal  to  ^ ;  see  equa* 
tion  (49),  Art.  274 ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  i  we  have 

xssutcoBa,  yssi^sina— ^;  (80) 

which  values  are  the  same  as  (66)}  and  therefore  it  appears, 
that  if  p  is  the  place  of  j»  in  the  parabolic  path  at  the  time  t, 

858.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  from  a  given  point  on  an  in- 
clined plane  in  a  given  line;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
point  at  which  it  will  strike  the  plane. 

Let  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  be  % : 
let  a  =  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection  and  the  hori- 
zontal line :  u  =  the  velocity  of  projection :  then  the  equations 
to  the  inclined  plane  and  to  the  path  of  the  projectile  respec* 
tively  are 

y=a?tan*;  y  —  ^tana— — -f r-; 

^  2»«(cosa)' 

whence  eliminating  y^  we  have 

2f»* 
X  = (cosa)»(tana— tanf) 

_  2«*cosasin(^--t') 

^  ^  cos  i  * 

2»*  cos  a  tan  %  sin  ia^i) 

^  ^  cos  « 

which  g^ve  the  point  on  the  plane  at  which  the  projectile  strikes 

it :  and  the  range  on  the  plane  is  equal  to  :r  sec  j,  that  is, 

.,  2tt*oosasin(«— i)  ,     , 

the  range  = -, ~ '  *  (81) 

®  ^(coei)«  ^    ' 

Also  the  range  is  the  greatest  when 

which  ktter  value  gives  the  angle  between  the  plane  and  the 
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line  of  pFOJeotion  for  which  the  range  is  the  greatest :  and  in 

this  case  ^% 

the  greatest  range  =  —r- ; — ;r  •  (83) 

^     ,         ^        ^(l+sinf)  ^     ' 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  from  a  given  point  a  system  of  straight 
lines  is  drawn  in  the  same  vertical  plane^  and  particles  are  pro- 
jected with  a  given  velocity  Uj  and  in  such  lines  that  the  ranges 
on  the  planes  are  the  greatest^  the  locos  of  the  extreme  points 
of  these  ranges  is  given  by  the  equation  (83) ;  and  therefore  if 
u  is  the  velocity  of  projection,  r  =  the  range,  $  =  the  angle 
between  the  plane  and  the  vertical  line  through  the  point  of 
projection,  then  from  (83), 

and  if  ^  is  the  vertical  distance  to  which  u  is  due 

r  =  ,  ,  ;  (86) 

l+cosd'  ^    ' 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola,  the  focus  of  which  is  at  the 
origin  of  coordinates,  whose  axis  is  vertical,  and  of  which  4  A  is 
the  latus  rectum. 

854.]  It  is  required  to  determine  the  angle  of  projection  for 
a  given  velocity  so  that  a  projectile  may  pass  through  a  given 
point. 

Let  the  given  point  be  (a?i,  yi) :  then  these  coordinates  satisfy 
the  equation  of  the  path  of  the  projectile,  and  we  have 

y,  =  0?,  tana-gj^{l -hCtana)*}; 

therefore  two  different  values  of  a  satisfy  the  condition,  if 

tt*  is  greater  than  2n^gy^  +^'^^1" ; 
only  one  value  of  a  satisfies  it,  if 

that  is,  if      ;,,»  =  ?^|g-y,|;  (87) 

and  the  projectile  cannot  reach  the  point,  if 

«*  is  less  than  2«Vj'i+^*^i*' 
Now  (87)  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  of  which  o,  fig.  121, 

is  the  focus,  is  the  latus  rectum,  and  -r-  or  h.  see  Art.  351, 
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is  the  distance  to  the  highest  point ;  all  points  therefore  on  this 
parabola  are  the  farthest  which  the  projectile  can  reach;  all 
points  without  it  are  beyond  the  reach ;  and  all  points  within  it 
may  be  reached  by  two  different  angles  of  projection.  The 
same  result  may  also  evidently  be  proved  by  the  following 
process : 

It  is  required  to  find  the  envelope  of  all  parabolas  described 
by  particles  projected  with  a  given  velocity  u  from  a  given 
point  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  equation  to  the  path  of  one  is 

y  =  ^tan  a-  g  {1  +(tana)>} ;  (88) 

therefore  differentiating  by  making  tan  a  to  vary^  we  have 
a?  —  ^tano)a.tana; 

so  that  (88)  becomes 


tan  a  =  —  : 


which  result  is  of  course  the  same  as  (87). 

855.3  Problems  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  equations  : 
Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  angle  of  projection  so  that  the  area 
contained  between  the  path  of  the  projectile  and  the  horizontal 
line  may  be  a  maximum. 

Since  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed rectangle^  if  a  represents  the  required  area^ 
2 
A  =  -  the  range  x  the  greatest  altitude 

2u* 
=  3^(8ina)»cosa; 

•'•     ^  "=  f^  ^^^"^  ""^^  t^  ^^®  a)»-(sin  ay]  =  0, 
if  tan  a  =  3^,  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  :   therefore  the 
area  is  a  maximum  and  =  — —  >  if  a  =  60  . 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  compare  the  areas  of  the  two  para- 
bolas described  by  projectiles^  of  which  the  horizontal  ranges 
are  the  same^  and  the  angles  of  projection  are  therefore  comple- 
mentary to  each  other. 
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Let  Ai  and  a,  be  the  areas :   then  as  the  ranges  are  equal, 
these  are  to  each  other  as  the  greatest  altitudes :  therefore 


A,       (sing)' 

A,       (cosa)*       V«™«^- 


Ex.  3.  From  the  top  of  a  tower  two  particles  are  projected  at 
angles  a  and  j9  to  the  horizon  with  the  same  velocity  u,  and 
both  strike  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  bottom  of 
the  tower  at  the  same  point ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  height 
of  the  tower. 

Let  A  =  the  height  of  the  tower :  u  =  the  velocity  of  projec- 
tion :  then  if  the  particles  are  projected  from  the  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  towerj  and  x  is  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  to  the  point  where  they  strike  the  horizontal  plane, 

-A=rartana-U{l+(tana)«},  (89) 

-A  =  ^ tani3-|^  {1  +(tani3)«}  ;  (90) 

therefore  by  subtraction, 

_  2u* ' ^  2«'cosacosj9  ^ 

""  ^(tano  +  tanjS)  ""    ^sin(o+i3)    ' 
substituting  which  in  either  (89)  or  (90),  we  have 
-__^  2»' cosacosj3cos(a+/3) 
""  ^{8in(a-hi3)}« 

Ex.  4.  Particles  are  projected  with  a  given  velocity  in  all 
lines  in  a  vertical  plane  from  the  point  o  :   it  is  required  to  find 
the  locus  of  them  at  a  given  time  t. 
Prom  (66)  we  have 

X  :=  ut  cos  a,  y  =  ul  sin  a—  ~ ; 

.'.     utco8az=Xf  utBina  ^  y+  ^; 

2 

therefore  squaring  and  adding,  we  have 

«'+(y+^y  =  «'^»;  (91) 

the  equation  to  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  ut,  and  the 

centre  is  on  the  axis  of  y  at  a  distance  ^  below  the  origin. 

Ex.  5.  Particles  are  projected  from  o  with  a  given  velocity  in 
all  lines  in  a  vertical  plane  :  it  is  required  to  find  the  locus  of 
their  highest  points. 
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Let  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  to  the  highest  point :  then 
from  (69)  and  (70), 

K' sin  a  cos  a  »'(sina)' 

.-.     (sina)«  =  ^,  (oosa)«  =  ^; 

therefore  adding,         4y* + a?"  =  ^^ ;  (92) 

which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis 
=  — 9  and  the  minor  axis  =  ■—-;  and  the  ori^n  is  at  the 

extremity  of  the  minor  axis. 

The  preceding  investigations  into  the  motion  of  projectiles 
woidd  explain  the  theory  of  gunnery,  if  it  were  allowable  to 
neglect  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  but  as  the  velocity  with  which 
balls  and  shells  traverse  their  paths  is  very  great,  much  of  their 
momentum  is  lost  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium ;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  velocities  is  so  much  altered^ 
that  the  form  of  the  trajectory  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
parabolic  path.  In  the  last  Section  of  the  present  Chapter  we 
shall  investigate,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  this  path,  and  shall  take 
account  of  the  loss  of  momentum  which  is  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  medium. 

We  proceed  now  to  other  cases  of  curvilinear  motion  in 
vacuo ;  and  I  would  observe,  once  for  all,  that  if  a  particle  is 
projected  with  a  given  velocity  in  a  plane,  and  if  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  forces,  which  act  on  the  particle,  are  in  that 
plane,  the  particle  is  during  its  motion  in  that  plane:  this  is 
evident  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason. 

356.3  From  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  a  particle  m  is  projected 
with  a  velociiy  u  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis,  and  is 
acted  on  by  an  attractive  force  which  is  perpendicular  to  that 
axis  and  varies  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  it. 
It  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  force  acting  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x  so  that  the  particle  may  move  in  the  parabola,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  and  the  principal  axis  and  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  be  the  axes  of  x  and  y ;  and  let  p,  {x,  y), 
fig.  120,  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t,  so  that  the  equation 
to  the  parabola  is  y*  =  4ax; 

.      ^  _  ?f  _  /^\*. 
'  '      dx         y        ^x^ 
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By  the  oonditionB  of  the  problem^ 

-=--  =  X,  which  is  to  be  determined ; 
at* 

therefore  multiplying  (93)  by  2rfy,  integrating,  and  taking  the 
limits  corresponding  to  t  :=:  t  and  to  ^  ==:  0, 

.-.       ^=»«-^y«  (94) 

=  «*— 4fAaiP; 

dt*  a 

therefore  the  required  force  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 
partly  is  constant  and  repulsive,  and  partly  varies  as  the  abscissa 
and  is  attractive  towards  the  axis  of  x. 

Also  from  (94)  and  (96)  ■—  and  -^  both  vanish,  when 


iy« 


y  =  H — r  >     and    x  = ;  (97) 

~"  ^*  4fAa 

so  that  at  this  point,  say  b  in  the  figure,  m  comes  to  rest ;  and 
afterwards  under  the  action  of  the  forces  returns  to  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola,  through  which  it  passes  with  the  original  velocity 
«,  and  comes  to  rest  again  at  b',  which  is  equidistant  with  b 
firom  the  vertex :  thus  the  motion  is  oscillatory.    Also  from  (94) 

—^—^dt, 

taking  the  positive  sign,  as  we  will  consider  the  original  motion 
from  o  to  b.  Therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  cor- 
responding to  ^  =  i^  and  to  ^  =  0, 

Sin-^  =  ;.*<; 

u  '^ 

.'.     y  =  -48inM*^i  (98) 

therefore  the  time  from  o  to  b  is  — - ;   and  the  time  of  an 

2fx* 
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oscillation,  viz.  from  b  to  b',  =  — t  >  which  is  independent  of  the 

velocity  of  projection  from  o,  and  depends  on  only  the  absolute 
force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

I  have,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  taken  the  parabola  for  the 
example  whereby  the  process  may  be  illustrated,  but  the  method 
is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Thus  in  the  ellipse,  i(  m  ia  projected 
from  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  with  the  velocity  u, 

""- F^x^ 1^^  ^^^^ 

and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  b  to  which  m  passes  are 

y  =  -,  *  =  a_j(a._-);  (100) 

therefore  m  comes  to  rest  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis, 
if  tt  =  fjL^b. 

857.]  From  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  5^  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  given  velocity  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x, 
and  is  acted  on  by  an  attractive  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y 
and  which  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  o{  x:  it  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  6  =  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  point  of  projection, 
u  s=  the  velocity  of  projection ; 
80  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


^  =  -. 


d*x 

.'.      COS-*  f  =  /m*^; 
0 

y  =s  J  COS  fA*  ^ 

=  ioos^;  (101) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  companion  to  the  cycloid. 
If  the  force  is  repulsive,  we  have  x  =  ut,  and 
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...      y  =  ||,."  +  «-M'.|  (102) 

=  ||«^'+*-V'|;  (103) 

and  conseqaently  the  path  is  the  catenary. 

858.^  From  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  y  a  particle  is  pro- 
iected  with  a  given  velocity  u  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
X,  and  is  under  the  action  of  an  attractive  force  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y  which  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  ordinate : 
determine  the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 


du 

di         '  di'  ~'"V       * 


(*'-y)*     * 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse^  whose  centre  is  the  origin. 
If  the  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  is  repulsive^  the  path  is  a 
hyperbola. 

K  the  initial  circumstances  had  been  the  same^  and  the  force 
had  been  attractive  and  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
ordinate^  then  the  equation  to  the  path  would  be 

(i*-r)*  +  I  (.- versin-  ^)  =  ^^..  (105) 

859.]  Prom  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  y  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  velocity  w  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  (rectangular) 
axis  of  Wf  and  is  attracted  by  a  force  the  intensity  of  which 
varies  directly  as  the  distance^  and  which  has  its  source  in  the 
origin  of  coordinates :  it  is  required  to  find  the  equation  of 
the  path  of  the  particle^  and  to  define  the  circumstances  of 
motion. 

Let  6  be  the  distance  on  the  axis  of  y  from  the  origin  of  the 
point  whence  the  particle  is  projected  with  the  velocity  u  :  let  p. 
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fig.  122^  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t,  b  its  place  when  ^  =  0 ; 
OM  =  X,  MP  =y,  OP  =  f,  OB  =  3  j  and  let  fi  be  the  absolute  force 
of  the  attraction  at  o.    Then  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d^x  X 

It" 


T 


(106) 


Now  multiplying  these  equations  respectively  by  2<2i»  and  2dy, 
and  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  Iiave 

do)* 


Jr  =  -M(j''-i'); 


(107) 
(108) 


therefore  adding, 

which  gives  the  velocity  of  m  at  any  point  of  its  path.     Also 
from  (107)  and  (108), 

-Jt^^^idi=-^.;  (110) 


.•.     X  =  —Binn^t;  y  =  icos/ui*/; 

whence  we  have 


fAX^ 


+  77  =  1> 


(111) 
(112) 


2u 


which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  whose  :r-axis  is  .— >  and 

whose  ^-axis  is  2  b,  and  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin^  that  is^ 
at  the  source  of  the  force. 

From  the  preceding  values  we  have 

^  =  (velocity)"  =  u^  (cos  fx*  Q'  -h  fA«*  (sin  fx*  0*  ^       (^  ^  3) 

and  from  (111),  the  time  from  b  to  a  =  — r;  therefore  the 

.     .      .  27r  .    .  ^^ 

whole  periodic  time  =  — ;  and  is  independent  of  the  velocity 

r 
and  distance  of  projection,  and  involves  only  the  absolute  force 

of  the  impressed  force. 

If  the  force  at  o  had  been  repulsive,  then  the  sign  of  fi  would 

be  changed,  and  the  equations  of  motion  would  be 

3Qa 
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(116) 


iog-j;ii^ijnti2-  =  ;,i<  =  iog4izM_=:Li ;      (117) 

(118) 


^  =  «^*«-.tf-M»', 


whence  squaring^  and  subtracting  the  former  firom  the  latter,  we 
have  j,»       „•! 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperbola  with  its  centre  at  the 
origin;  and  which  might  have  been  deduced  from  (112)  by 
affecting  fA  with  a  negative  sign. 

If^  in  the  case  of  the  force  being  attractive^  the  velocity  and 
distance  of  projection  are  such  that  u  =  bij^,  the  path  which  m 
describes  is  a  circle^  and  the  velocity  in  it  is  constant  and  equal 
to  that  of  projection. 

860.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a 
given  velocity,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a  given  point  which  is  its 
source  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  path  of  the  particle,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  u  be  the  velocity  of  projection,  a  =  the  angle  between  the 
line  of  projection  and  the  axis  of  ar,  so  that  the  components  of 
the  velocity  of  projection  along  the  axes  are  t^  cos  a  and  f^  sin  a ; 
let  (a,  b)  be  the  point  of  projection,  fi  =  the  absolute  force,  and 
let  a*  +  i*  =  c* :  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  at  the  time  t  from 
the  centre  of  force,  which  we  will  take  to  be  the  origin,  and  let 
{xj  jf)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t ;  then  the  equations  of 
motion  are       ^a^  ^^  ^ty  ^y 

which  are  simultaneous  differential  equations,  and  from  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  obtained.  Multiply  (120) 
respectively  by  y  and  ar,  and  subtract ;  then 
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and  adding:  and  subtracting  tt  4r » and  integrating,  and  taking 
definite  integ^rals  with  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =0^ 
we  have  dv        dx 


a?-^— y-7--  =  f*(asin  a— i  cos  a) 
dt      ^  dt  ^  ' 

=  h  (say). 
Again,  from  (123)  and  the  first  of  (120),  we  have 
-  d^x  _      ^x  xdy-^ydx 
dt^  """7^        Jt 

_  -^[kx^dy—xydx ^ 
~  ~^  Tt         ' 

but  iF'4-y"  =  r*;  therefore  xdx-\-ydy  =  Tdr\ 

.d^x  _       fi  x*dy^y{rdr^ydy) 
•'•    ^W^T^  Jt 

fi  T^dy-^rydr 
"""7^  Jt 


(122) 
(123) 


-^"^dt'r' 

h  -Y7  —hu  COS  o  =  —  --  +  ^-- : 
dt  re 


(124) 


(125) 


similarly,  from  the  second  of  (120), 

^  dy       ^      ,  ux      ua 

A  ->7  —  Aa  sin  a  = ^—  • 

dt  re 

Multiplying  (126)  by  ar,  and  (124)  by  y,  and  subtracting,  we  have 

t{^Jr  ^V'jt)  — ^^^  (a?  sin  a— ^  cos  o)  =  /xr—  -  («ar  +  Jy); 
therefore  by  (123), 

A«— ^«^(;Fsino— ycosa)  =  /xr—  -[ax-\^hy\  (126) 

which  is  of  the  form  r  =  Aa?  +  ByH-c;  (127) 

and  as  r  is  a  rational  ftmction  of  the  coordinates  x  and  ^,  the 
equation  is  that  of  a  conic  of  which  the  focus  is  the  origin. 
A  conic  therefore  is  the  trajectory,  with  the  source  of  the  im- 
pressed force  in  the  focus ;  and  the  constants  a,  b,  c  are  given 
in  terms  of  the  velocity,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action,  and 
the  coordinates  of  the  point,  of  projection. 

Also  from  (120),  multiplying  respectively  by  2dlr  and  by  2<^, 
and  adding  and  integrating  with  the  limits  assigned  above, 

2m 


dt^     ^   ""   r 


(128) 


whereby  the  velocity  is  given  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 
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861 .3  In  some  cases  oblique  coordinates  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  Thus  suppose^  as  in  Art.  359^  a  particle  m  to  he 
projected  with  a  given  velocity  ff  in  a  given  line  from  a  given 
pointy  and  to  be  attracted  by  a  force  the  intensity  of  which  varies 
directly  as  the  distance^  and  which  has  its  source  in  a  given 
point :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  path  which  it  describes. 

Let  the  given  source  of  the  force  be  the  origin ;  and  let  the 
line  passing  through  it  and  the  point  of  projection  be  the  axis 
of  y :  and  let  the  axis  of  x  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  line  of  pro- 
jection ;  let  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  point  of  projec- 
tion be  bi :  then  the  equations  of  motion  are 
d*x  d'y 

and  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Art.  359^  we  shall  have 

which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse^  referred  to  oblique  coordi- 
natesj  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin,  and  of  which  the  angle  of 
ordination  is  (say)  ca^  where  a>  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of 
projection  and  the  line  joining  the  point  of  projection  and  the 
centre  of  force.  If  a  and  h  are  the  principal  semi-axes^  then 
by  the  properties  of  such  axes  we  have 

!(/«*'      2.      2«^JiSina)Ni  .  /«*•      ,.      2«^ii  sincovi) 
T        1  (/«^*      J.      2ttiisina)vi     y4«*      ,,      2«iiSin«Ni) 

862.]  Lagrange^  in  the  ''M^canique  Analytique/'  second  part. 
Sect.  VII,  Chap.  Ill,  Art.  83,  remarks  that  a  conic,  say,  an 
ellipse,  which  would  be  described  by  a  particle  under  the  action 
of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  and 
tending  to  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  or  under  the  action  of  a  force 
varying  directly  as  the  distance  and  having  its  source  in  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse,  may  also  be  described  under  the  action  of 
three  similar  forces  which  have  their  sources  in  the  two  foci  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  respectively ;  and  he  makes  this  re- 
mark, after  he  has  proved  that  such  forces  yield  a  particular 
integral  of  the  differential  equation  which  expresses  the  motion 
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of  a  particle  under  the  action  of  two  central  forces,  which  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  whose  centres  are 
in  two  given  points.  This  fact  however  is  only  a  special  appli- 
cation of  the  following  more  general  law : 

If  many  particles  m^,  «»„...  m^  which  are  respectively  under 
the  action  of  the  force  Pi,  p„  . . .  p^  are  projected  from  a  given 
point  with  the  velocities  respectively  Vi,  v„  . . .  v^  along  the  same 
line  and  in  the  same  direction ;  and  if  each  of  these  particles 
describes  the  same  path;  then  one  particle  m,  projected  with 
the  velocity  v  from  the  same  point,  along  the  same  line,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  m%  will  describe  the  same  path,  if  the 
initial  vis  viva  of  m  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  initial  vires  vivae 
of  the  m^B ;  that  is,  if 

MV«  =  «»iVi«  +  «»,V,*-f  ...+«»nV.*. 

Let  {or,  y,  z)  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t ;  so  that  its  ex- 
pressed momentum-increments  along  the  coordinate  axes  are 


d^y 


dt^ 


and  let  x^,  y„  z^,  x„  y„  z„  . . .  x„  y»,  z„  be  the  components  of  the 
impressed  momentum-increments  of  the  several  forces  Pi,  Ps,  . . . 
p^ ;  and  let  N  be  a  certain  normal  force,  the  direction  angles  of 
the  line  of  action  of  which  are  a,  )3,  y,  and  which  is  such  that  m 
under  the  action  of  it  and  the  p's  describes  the  required  path. 
Then  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  are 
d^x 


dp 


=  X, +x,  +  ...+x^H-Ncosa  =  :i.x+Ncosa,  -^ 


d^y 


M^   =  Yi  +  Y,  +  ...+T^  +  NCOS/3  =  3.Y  +  NCOSi3, 

dH 


..  +  z,+NC08y  =  S.z  +  Ncosy. 


(129) 


Multiplying  these  respectively  by  2dx,  2dy,  2dz,  and  supposing 
the  velocities  of  m,  m^,  m„ . . .  fn^  at  the  time  ^  to  be  r,  v^  r,, . .  ,v^, 
we  have       j.uv*  =  2&?2.x+2rfy2.Y  +  2efe3.z,  (130) 

because  ^cosa-h^cos^-frf^cosy  ^  0. 

But  the  equations  of  motion  of  nti,  m^, ...  m^  under  the  action 
of  their  respective  forces  yield  the  following  equations  : 

rf.Wi^j*  =  2{Xidx-^Yidy'{-Zidz), 

d.m^v^*  =  2{Xidx  +  Y^dy-\'Ztdz), 


d.m^v^  =  2(x»dir  +  Y»rfy-f  z^ffe);- 
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80  that  (130)  becomes 

and  therefore  taking  definite  integrals,  with  limits  corresponding 
to  ts=:l  and  to  ^=0^  we  have 

Mt?*  =  3.«Br*; 
and  therefore  at  all  points  of  the  path  of  m^  its  vis  viva  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  vires  vivae  of  the  m^B  in  their  separate  motions. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  normal  force  K  assumed  in  equa- 
tions (238)  is  zero^  and  consequently  m^  under  the  action  of  the 
several  impressed  momenta  which  act  on  «»,^  x^,, ...  m^,  will  de- 
scribe the  same  path  as  each  of  the  m^s.  This  general  propo- 
sition is  due  to  M.  Ossian  Bonnet^  and  is  given  in  the  notes 
appended  by  M.  Bertrand  to  the  edition  of  the  '^Mecanique 
Analytique''  of  M.  Lagrange,  Vol.  II,  1855. 

363*3  In  illustration  of  the  process  of  tangential  and  normal 
resolution  we  will  consider  the  simple  case  of  the  motion  of  a 
projectile  in  vacuo  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

A  particle  of  mass  m  is  projected  from  a  given  point,  in  a 
given  line,  and  with  a  given  velocity  ;  and  moves  subject  to  the 
action  of  gravity :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  curvilinear 
path. 

Let  the  point  of  projection  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  coordi- 
nates ;  and  let  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  drawn  thi-ough  it 
be  the  axes  of  ^  and  x  respectively :  let  u  be  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jection, and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection 
and  the  axis  of  x :  and  let  {x,  y)  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time 
t :  then  because  the  vertical  line,  in  which  gravity  acts,  makes 

dx 
with  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  (a?,  y)  tan-*  -r-  >  we 

have  the  following  equations  of  motion:  ^ 

d*8  d/ii  t?"         dx 

P 
From  (131)  we  have 

2d9d*8 


=  — ^-f-,  -^  =  a-j--  (131) 

^ds  p       ^  d8  ^       ^ 


^^2gdy\ 


ds* 


dl* 
di 


dt^ 
which  result  is  the  same  as  (77)  Art.  331.    Also  from  (131),  since 


^  =  u-^2gy,  (132) 
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P  = 


c-iy 


dx* 


d.^-l- 


=Ki-|:)^ 


dy  dx 


d^      ^'^-'^gy 
'^  dx^ 


log  =  loff -^li. 

^  (sec  a)"  ^       ?*" 


{«*»  (sin  a)«  —  2^y}*       «^  cos  a 


--{w»(sino)*-2^y}*  + 


^sina  0? 


g  g  «*cosa 

.-.     y  =  a?tana-— -1^^,  (133) 

^  2e^'(cosa)«  ' 

which  result  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  the  method  of 

coordinate  resolution  in  Art.  350. 

364.]  A  particle  m  describes  a  helix  with  a  constant  velocity : 

it  is  required  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  accelerating  forces 

which  act  on  it  parallel  to  the  three  coordinate  axes. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  curve  be 

a?ssacos^^"|  ••.     ^  =— asin^^^^^ 

y  =  fljsin^,  >  dy  =  a  cos  <l>d<l>j     >         (134) 

z=ria<t>;     J  dz  =  iad<f>;  J 

.-.     ds^  =:a*{l-\'k^)d<l>K  (135) 

But  since  the  velocity  along  the  curve  is  constant^  ds  =  edt; 

d<l>  _         c 

dt  '^  a(l  +  ii»)*' 

dx  ^        c  sin  ^  dy        (;  cos  <^  dz  he 


dt  (l+*»)*  ^^       (1+**)*  ^^        (!+*•)** 

d'x  _  c'x  dy g'y  d*z  _ 

*'     rfi^»  """  «>(!+**)'  ^""      a«(l+>fc*)'         5^"" 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  accelerating  forces  parallel  to  the  axep 
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of  X  and  y  vary  directly  as  x  and  y  respectively^  and  are  at- 
tractive^ and  have  the  same  absolute  force ;  that  is,  the  resultant 
force  of  these  two  forces  will  have  a  line  of  action  always  pass- 
ing through  the  axis  of  Zj  and  will  be  constant.  Also  the  acce- 
lerating force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  vanishes,  the  velocity  of 
m  parallel  to  that  axis  being  constant. 

865.]  The  following  are  problems  in  relative  motion,  wherein 
the  place,  velocity  and  velocity-increment  of  a  particle  is  referred 
to  the  moving  place  of  another  particle,  the  directions  of  the  co- 
ordinate axes  being  parallel  throughout  the  motion.  We  shall 
have  other  examples  hereafter  in  which  the  directions  of  the  axes 
move.    The  following  are  applications  of  {77),  Art.  332 : 

Two  material  particles  m  and  mf  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  varying  directly  as  their  masses  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  motion 
of  m  relatively  to  m\ 

Let,  in  reference  to  m'  placed  at  the  origin  o,  which  is  move- 
able, Xj  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  to  m  at  the  time  t,  and  let  r  be 
the  distance  of  m  from  o ;  then  since  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment  which  acts  on  m^  and  attracts  it  towards  m  along 

til 
the  line  r^is  -^y  the  components  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increments  on  m^  at  the  origin  are 

7T'  7T'         -^9  (136) 

and  the  components  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments  on 

"^"^  «»'^  ^'y  ni'z  .,_. 

r»  r*  r»  ' 

Therefore  by  (77)  in  Art.  332, 

-^  =0,  ■' 

(138) 


d*x      (m+m')x  _ 
dF  "•"        7*         - "' 


dy      (m+m')y  _ 
dt'  "^        7*        ~ "' 
d*z  ,   (m  +  iHr\z 

and  the  equations  of  motion  of  m'  relatively  to  m  will  be  similar 
in  form :  and  therefore  m  will  describe  relatively  to  m^  a  curve 
similar  to  that  which  mf  will  describe  relatively  to  «». 

And  to  determine  the  path  of  m  relatively  to  a' :  multiplying 
the  second  of  (138)  by  z,  and  the  third  by  y,  and  subtracting, 
we  have 
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therefore  integrating^ 


dy        dz       , 

dx        dy       ^      \ 

where  h^y  i^,  A^  are  arbitrary  constants :  now  multiplying  these 

severally  by  x,  jr,  Zj  and  adding, 

Ai^  +  *«y+*s«  =  0;  (140) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin, 

that  is,  through  m^ ;  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  particles  is 

wholly  in  one  plane. 

We  may  if  we  choose  take  this  plane  to  be  that  of  (or,  y),  and 

thus  reduce  the  inquiry  to  one  of  two  dimensions.     We  will 

however  proceed  with  the  most  general  case. 

From  (138)  and  (139),  and  writing  fi  for  m+m%  we  have 
-  d*z     ,  d*y  f    dz        dx^jiz      •    dx        dy^iiy 

d{i,^^A,^)=z  ■^{{x*^y*^z')dx^T{xdx-\-ydy-\-zdz)] 
rdx^xdr  ,  x 

since    a?*+y*  +  ;?"  =  r",  and  xdx-\-ydy-^zdz  =  rdr; 

(141) 


similarly,        ^.  J -A.|  =  ^ +/.J 
djf      ,  dx      fiz 


'  dt       *  dt 

where /i,/i,/,  are  three  undetermined  constants:  now  multi- 
plying these  severally  by  x,  y,  Zy  and  adding,  and  observing 
(139),  we  have 

M^+/i^+/.y+/s«  =  V+V+V;  (142) 

and  if  r  is  replaced  by  (iP"+y*+i?*)*,  and  the  equation  is  cleared 
of  radical  quantities,  it  is  that  to  a  surface  of  the  second  order; 
and  as  the  intersection  of  it  by  the  plane  (140)  is  a  conic,  it 
follows  that  the  path  of  m  relatively  to  «n^  is  a  conic  :  and  simi- 
larly 'n£  describes  a  conic  of  the  same  species  relatively  to  m. 
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In  reference  to  (142)  I  would  observe,  that  if  {x^y^  z)  is  a 
point  in  the  orbit  of  niif^x-k-f^y'\-ftZ^{h^*  +  h^^-\-h^^)  is  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  from  {x,  y,  z)  to  the  plane 

/i^+/.y+/.^-(>^i"  +  V-»-^s')  =  0;  (143) 

and  r  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  same  point :  there- 
fore from  (142)  it  appears  that  the  distance  from  the  origin  to 
any  point  on  the  surface  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  the  point  on  a  fixed  plane :  the  surface 
therefore  is  one  of  revolution  of  a  conic  about  its  axis,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  (143),  the  origin  being  the 
focus  of  the  conic,  and  the  given  plane  being  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  directrix.  Hence  also  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  axis  of  the  surface  are  proportional  to  fiift,ft '  and  since 
by  reason  of  (14), 

^i/i-h^./,+^./«  =  0,  (144) 

it  appears  that  the  plane  (140)  passes  through  the  axis :  there- 
fore the  conic  in  which  m  moves  is  a  principal  section  of  the 
surface  (142);  and  w' is  placed  in  the  focus:  m  therefore  de- 
scribes relatively  to  m^  a  conic  with  m^  in  the  focUs  :  and  simi- 
larly m^  describes  relativelj'^  to  w  a  conic  about  m  in  its  focus. 

Also  multiplying  the  equations  (138)  severally  by  2dxy  2dy, 
and  2  dz,  and  adding  and  integrating,  we  have 
rf*'       2u 

1^  =  -'+"'  (^^«) 

where  c  is  another  undetermined  constant;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  the  undetermined  constants  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  initial  velocity,  the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of 
motion,  and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  projection. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  conic  may  thus  be  found.  Since  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  radius  of  a  conic  to  the  perpendicular  from  a 
point  on  it  to  the  directrix  is  that  of  ^  to  1  :  and  since  from 
(143)  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  {x,y,  z)  on  the  directrix  is 

__  — — — — — ^  , 
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(146) 


If  the  path  otmis  an  ellipse^  the  equations  of  the  major  axis  are 
X        y        z  +  r 


and  substituting  for  these  values  in  (142)^  and  taking  t^  and  r, 
to  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  r,  and  substituting 
A»  =  A,«  + A.*  -h  A,%   />  =/,»  +/."  +/3%    we  have 


Tt  = 


1^' 

ri  +  r,  =  2a  = 


r,  = 


MH/' 


a  = 


(148) 


and  if  f  is  the  inclination  to  the  plane  of  {x,y)  of  the  plane  of 
motion,  then  from  (140), 

cosi  = ' .;  (149) 

(^.»  +  V-hV)* 

and  if  n  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  plane  of  m's  motion  with  the  plane  of  {x,  y)y  then 


tana  =  —-,-; 


(150) 


and  thus  the  plane  of  the  motion  is  completely  determined. 

And  thus  (149)  and  (150)  give  the  position  of  the  plane  in 
which  m  moves:  (147)  give  the  direction-angles  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  therefore  assign  the  position  of  the 
ellipse;  and  (146)  and  (148)  give  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic 
path. 

This  problem  is  manifestly  the  astronomical  one  of  two  bodies 
m  and  ni  moving  relatively  to  each  other,  and  under  the  action 
of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  on  this  account  I  have  con- 
sidered it  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  determination  of  the  other  incidents  of  the  motion  requires 
data  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon. 

866.]  If  two  particles  m  and  m  move  subject  to  their  mutual 
attractions,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  them  either  remains  at  rest 
or  moves  in  a  straight  line. 
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Let  the  positions  of  the  particles  m  and  m^  at  the  time  t  be 
respectively  {x,  y,  z\  and  {af,  jfy  /) :  and  let  r  be  the  distance 
between  them^  and^  to  fix  our  thoughts^  let  us  suppose  m  farther 
from  the  origin  than  mf ;  then  the  equations  of  motion  of  the 
two  relatively  to  the  fixed  origin  are 

5^  = 7^ '  ^= — 7^ '  5^= — 7' '  ^^^^^ 

£?V._^(a?-aO       d'/mjy^/)       d*/  _  m{z^/) , 
'dF-~i:^~'     ~dF^~7^'     W~r^—'     ^^^^> 

d^x      ,rfV    ^      d^y       ,d^/    ^       d^z      ,d^sf    ^     ,,,„, 

Let  (^,  y,  z)  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  m  and 
m'  at  the  time  t :  therefore 

(«  +  «»0y  =  «»y+»*y.   [  (154) 

and  differentiating  these  twice  we  have^  by  reason  of  (153)^ 

(«+«,^  ^  =  (^+^05r  =  («»+«»0^  =  0;      (166) 

rf*^      d*v      d*z 

Suppose  a^  i8^  y  to  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  {a,  2,  c)  to  be  its  position  when  ^  =  0 ; 
then  integrating  (156), 

dx  dy  dz 

rf^  =  "'  rf7  =  ^'         Tt"^^'' 

x-a  =  ai,        y-^bz^fit,        z-^cszyt;  (167) 

5  — a      ^—4       z—c 

•••  — =V=— '  ^'''^ 

which  are  the  equations  to  the  rectilinear  path  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  m  and  m' ;  if  a  =  )3  =  y  =  0,  so  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  rest  when  ^  =  0,  then  for  all  values  of  I  we  have 

x  =  a,        y  —  h,        zssc;  (169) 

and  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  in  the  same  position. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  m  and  m^  relatively  to  their  centre 
of  gravity  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : 

^et  (f ,  ri,  0  (f ',  rf,  C)  be  the  positions  of  m  and  «i'  relatively 
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to  the  centre  of  gravity  as  origin ;  let  r  be  the  distance  between 
m  and  mf;  p  and  p'  the  distances  of  m  and  m'  &om  their  centre 
of  gravity,  so  that 

!»  +  «»'__  «»'  _  w 

Now  the  ^-component  of  the  expressed  velocity-increment  of  m 
isasfoUows:  ^ ^      ^    | 


rf«>y 


w  +  w'  p*  ' 
17  .  rf'f 


m'' 


"     <;<»          m+m'  p*  '          dt* 

—  -— 

By  a  similar  process  we  find 

d*e             «'      f      d*rf             m*     rf 
dt*  ~     m+m'  p'*'    dt*  ~     m+m' //*' 

d*c 

dt* 

+  w 


The  identity  of  form  of  these  equations  shews  that  the  paths 
which  m  and  m^  describe  about  their  centre  of  gravity  are 
similar ;  and  as  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  equations 
(138),  it  follows  that  the  paths  are  conies,  of  which  the  foci  are 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  particles. 

867.]  There  is  another  important  problem  of  the  same  kind, 
the  differential  equations  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  insert. 

It  is  required  to  calculate  the  motion  of  m  relatively  to  k, 
when  M  and  m  are  acted  on  by  another  particle  m\  the  law  of 
attraction  of  all  three  being  that  of  gravitation. 

I^t  (a?,  y,  z),  {of  J  ^,  £^  be  the  positions  of  m  and  of «»'  relatively 
to  M  at  the  time  t ;  and  let  r  and  /  be  the  distances  of  m  and 
of  m^  firom  k  at  the  same  time :  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  let  us 
suppose  m'  to  be  farther  firom  m  than  m  :  then  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  Article  332,  the  velocity-increment  of  k  due  to  the 
attraction  of  m  and  of  m'  is  to  be  impressed  on  m  in  a  direction 
the  opposite  of  that  along  which  the  attractions  of  m  and  m'  act ; 
therefore,  for  the  a;-component  of  the  velocity-increment  of  m, 
we  have 

d^x  ^     mx      «»V      K^  m'isf—si) 

_.  -I- 


mx 
7^ 


/•        r»       {{a^^xy  +  (/-.y)«  +  (/-«)•}» 
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d^y  ^  _  {m-^M)y  _My      ^(yj7^) 


Let 

m\xx'  -Yy^  -^-zz') 


m 


=  r;   (160) 


W>'   .    /»        {(y-:r)«  +  (/-^)»  +  (/-r)«}4'  ^ 

and  with  similar  values  for  {-^\  and  (  7-)* 


So  that  the  equations  become 

d^x      {m'\-yC)x      ^d^.^ 


dt^  ^       r» 
rf'y      (^  +  M)y 


(162) 


E  is  called  the  disturbing  function^  because  it  alone  involves  idy 
which  is  the  mass  of  the  body  which  disturbs  the  otherwise 
conic  path  of  m  relatively  to  m. 

The  problem  is  manifestly  that  of  the  moon  moving  about 
the  earthy  the  sun  being  the  disturbing  body :  or  of  a  planet 
moving  about  the  sun,  another  planet  being  the  disturbing 
body. 


Section  4. — The  curvilinear  motion  of  a  particle  in  a 
resisting  medium, 

868.]  When  a  particle  describes  a  curvilinear  path  in  a  re- 
sisting medium,  the  momentum  of  the  molecules  of  the  medium, 
which  they  have  on  account  of  their  displacement  and  on 
account  of  the  particle  passing  amongst  them,  is  withdrawn 
from  the  moving  particle,  and  from  it  in  the  line  in  which  it 
moves  :  the  medium  therefore  has  no  effect  in  diminishing  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  in  the  line  which  is  normal  to  its  path ; 
and  the  loss  takes  place  along  the  tangent  to  the  curvilinear 
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path :  we  proceed  to  consider  the  circnmstances  of  a  particle 
moving  in  sach  a  resisting  medium. 

Let  us  consider  the  moving  particle  to  be  spherical  in  form^ 
so  that  an  equal  surface  is  presented  to  thQ  medium^  whatever 
is  the  line  in  which  the  particle  moves  :  and  to  take  the  general 
case^  whatever  is  the  law  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium^  let  B 
represent  the  velocity-increment  (or  decrement)  which  the  re- 
sisting medium  withdraws  from  the  velocity  of  the  particle  m  in 
the  line  of  its  motion^  that  is^  along  the  tangent  of  its  curvi- 
linear path  in  an  unit  of  time ;  then  if  x^  t^  z  are  the  three 
impressed  velocity-increments^  the  equations  of  motion^  referred 
to  three  rectangular  axes^  of  a  particle  moving  in  space^  are 


dx 
dt* 


s  Z- 


dz 


(163) 


dx 
since  -j-> 
da 


dy     dz 


^  >  ^  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  of 

the  curvilinear  path^  that  is^  of  the  line  of  action  of  a ;  now 
multiplying  these  severally  by  dx^  dy,  and  dz,  and  adding^  we 
have 

dx  d*x  +  dyd*y  +  dz  d*z 

df*  '' 


;  xdx-\-Y cfy -\-z dz'-'B.di ;       (164) 


let  v^  =  the  velocity^  when  ^  =  0 ;  and  using  the  sjrmbols  indi- 
cative of  definite  integration  according  to  the  following  form, 
so  that  the  limits  may  be  those  corresponding  to  ^=^  and  to 
^=0,  we  have 


2 

Also  because 


--.-^=J  {xdx+Ydy-\.zdz)'^J  ndi. 


(166) 


d^ 
dt^' 


dx  d^x      ^  d^      dz^  d*z 
da  W^  ds  IF  "^  ds  W 


dy        dz 


(166) 


d*8  _     dx 
•'•     dl^'^H^^^^"^ 

that  is,  the  expressed  velocity-increment  along  the  curve  is  that 
due  to  the  impressed  forces  less  that  due  to  the  resistance. 

Also  if  F  is  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity-incre- 
ments; then 
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id*x)*+{d*yy-\-{d*zy  ^  ^^dxd*x  +  dfd*y+dzd*z 
*  --W* +^* didf* '^'^ 

=(7)"+ (£+')■•  ('"> 

if  p  i0  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  the  path;  that  is^  the 
resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments  consists  of  two 
components^  the  Unes  of  action  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other ;  and  of  which  one  acts  along  the  principal  nonnal 

to  the  curvilinear  path^  and  is  equal  to  —  1  and  the  other  acts 

P 
along  the  tangent  and  is  the  sum  of  the  tangential  expressed 

velocity-increment  and  the  resistance.  This  resolution  is  there- 
fore the  tangential  and  the  nonnal  one ;  and  if  t  =  the  tan- 
gential impressed  velocity-increment^  and  K  ss  the  nonnal  im- 
pressed velociiy-increment^ 

P 


T  =  -^.+a;       N  =  v-  (i^«) 


869.3  If  the  motion  is  wholly  in  one  plane  we  may  take  that 
plane  to  be  the  plane  of  (sf,  jf) ;  and  if  we  resolve  along  the  rect- 
angular axes  of  w  and  y,  the  equations  of  motion  are 
d^x  dx  d^v  dy 

And  if  we  take  the  tangential  and  normal  components^  we  have 

dU  t;« 

^  =  T-B,  -  =  n;  (170) 

dU         dx        d^  ©•         dv        dx         ...  ^ 

and    j^^^J  (xdx  +  Ydy)^J  jLds  (172) 

=  y  (t-e)A.  (178) 

If  the  motion  is  refened  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates^  and 
if  p  and  q  are  the  radial  and  transversal  components  of  the 
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impressed  yelocity-increments^  then  because  ^  and  -^  are  re- 
spectively the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angle  between  r  and  the 
normal  to  the  corve^ 


d^r  de^  _            dr 

^dr  de  d^e              rde 

dt  dt  dt^      ^        di     J 
Similarly  by  tangential  and  normal  resolution^ 

d*8  dr        rde 

V*  dr        rdO 

p  ^  di         ds 


(174) 


(175) 


The  first  of  these  last  two  being  multiplied  by  di  and  inte- 
grated gives 

^  --  ^  =^f\vdr+q.rd9^JLdi)}  (176) 

and  these  general  formulae  are  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all 
problems  relating  to  motion  in  a  resisting  medium. 

870.]  A  particle  moves  in  a  resisting  medium  under  the  action 
of  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y :  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  law  of  resistance  so  that  a  given  plane  curve  may  be 
described. 

Let  the  impressed  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be 
X  and  T ;  and  let  &  be  the  resistance ;  then  by  (171)^ 
dx        dv      dU 

dt*  _    xdy—^dr 
dt*-''      H      ' 

••      dt*~2di'         dt         ' 

...    K  =  ^^+I^-i#.ei5fc^>j  (177) 

di  2  di  di  ^      ^ 

into  which  expression  t,  which  has  been  equicrescent^  does  not 
enter ;  we  are  therefore  free  to  make  any  other  variable  equi- 
crescent :  and  the  expression  will  hereby  become  somewhat  less 
complicated. 

Ifj  according  to  the  law  investigated  in  Art.  267,  the  resist- 
ance varies  as  the  density  and  as  the  square  of  the  velociiy^  and 
if  the  density  also  varies^  and  the  law  of  its  variation  is  to  be 
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discovered  so  that  a  given  curve  may  be  described^  then  if  s 
represents  the  varying  density,  b  ==  s  x  f' ; 

...      3^K^1X^  +  Tjr_l  j.t      P(X^-T&), 

€?•       p  xdy-^xdx      2  ds     ^  da  ^      ^ 

Ex.  1.   A  particle  describes  a  parabola  under  the  action  of  a 

constant  force  parallel  to  its  principal  axis :  it  is  required  to 

determine  the  law  of  resistance. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be  y*  =  4^Mr;  so  that 

dy  ^dx da d% 

2a  ""  y  ""  (y«+  4a*)*  ""  (4ar+4a«)*' 

2(iP  +  «)* 

P  = 1 

a* 

In  this  case  y  =  0,  x  =  a  constant  =  h  (say) ;  therefore  by  (177), 
1  dx      ^  d  ,    ^    .       . 
d%        da^        ' 
that  isj  in  vacuo  only  doeef  a  particle  moving  under  the  action  of 
a  constant  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  describe  a  parabola. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  in  a  circle  under  the  action  of  a  con- 
stant force  in  parallel  lines,  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
varies  as  the  density  and  the  square  of  the  velocity :  it  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  law  of  variation  of  the  density  of  the 
medium. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  circle  be  a?"  -|-y'  =  a* ;  therefore 
dx  ^      dy  ^  da  ^ 
y  "^       a?  ""  a  ' 
and  let  the  line  of  action  of  the  constant  force  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y :  so  that  x  =  0,  Y  =  a  constant  =  — -i  (say) ; 

therefore  from  (178),  s  = 

^       '  2ay 

871.]  A  particle  moves  in  a  resisting  medium  under  the  action 
of  a  central  force  p :  it  is  required  tp  find  the  law  of  resistance, 
so  that  a  given  curve  may  be  described. 

From  (176),  if  Q  =  0,  we  have 

dU        dr  ds*  rd$  dr 

rdr        J  rdO      p 
smce        p  =  -3—  >  and  --=—  =  - ; 
^       dp  da        r 

d*a  Id/     dr\  /*>7t\\ 

dr       id/      dr\  /,«/x\ 
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(181) 
(182) 


whereby^  if  the  law  of  resistance  and  the  equation  of  the  curve 
are  given^  the  central  force  p  may  be  found. 

Again^  if  the  resistance  varies  as  the  density  and  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity^  and  if  the  density  also  varies,  and  the 
law  of  its  variation  is  to  be  investigated^  so  that  a  given  curve 
may  be  described^  then  if  s  represents  the  density,  b  =  s  x  t;' ; 

and  if  the  density  of  the  medium  is  given^  and  the  central  force 
is  to  be  discovered^  then  from  this  last  equation  we  have 

where  A*  is  a  constant  introduced  in  int^^tion. 
And  (184)  may  be  put  under  the  following  form : 


Let  w  =  - ; 
r 


:;^  =  ^'+ 
p* 


de* 


-^  =  H.+  S-> 


P' 


^f       d*u>.dr 


dp     _ 


p'dr 


d^Uy 


Ex.  1 .  A  particle  moves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  under 
the  attraction  of  a  central  force  whose  origin  is  a  point  in  the 
circumference^  and  the  law  of  which  varies  as  the  nth  power  of 
the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  the  density 
and  the  resistance  of  the  medium. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a,  and  let  the  pole  be  at  the 
centre  of  force^  then 

r^i=:2ap,  and  p  =  — /Af*;    also    f£&*  =  (r*— p»)*&; 
therefore  firom  (181)^ 

_  -M(«  +  g)^*'*'*  dr 
^  ■"        16tf«i>*        ds 

=  Q^  ,  (186) 
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andfiom  (18S),  ^^_in  +  B)(^a^-r*)\  ^^^^^ 

It  appears  therefore  that  if  «  =  ^5^  that  is,  if  the  central  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance^  r  =  0  and 
8  =  0;  that  is,  the  particle  must  move  in  vacuo ;  also  if  r  s  2^^ 
whatever  n  ia,  the  resistance  and  the  density  vanish. 

872.]  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  prcrjeotQe  under  the 
action  of  gravity  in  a  medium  of  which  the  resistance  varies 
directly  as  the  velocity  and  of  which  the  density  is  uniform* 

Let  the  velocity  of  projection  be  u,  and  let  the  point  of  pro- 
jection  be  taken  as  the  origin :  let  the  horizontal  plane  through 
it  be  that  of  (^^jf)  and  let  the  axis  otz  be  measured  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  action  of  gravity :  let  the  resistance  be 

l-jri  oi  which  the  components  along  the  coordinate  axes  are 

,dx  ,dy  ,dz 

^M'         "W         ^M' 
so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


IF  ^      m' 


(188) 


from  the  first  and  second  of  which  we  have 
dyd*x^dxd*y  ss  0; 
d*x       d^y  ^     dx      ,     dy 

.-.    f  =  f,  (189) 

a      o 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  z^ 

in  which  therefore  the  motion  of  the  particle  takes  place. 

Since  then  the  motion  takes  place  in  one  plane^  let  us  assume 

that  to  be  the  plane  of  {x^y) ;  and  let  the  point  of  projection  be 

the  origin^  and  let  the  horizontal  Une  through  the  origin  be  the 

axis  of  X ;  and  let  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection  and  the 

axis  oix  =  a :  and  let  the  axis  of  y  be  taken  in  a  direction  the 

opposite  of  that  of  gravity :  so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


d^x  ^     ,dx 
W^^dt' 


(190) 
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from  the  former  of  which  we  have  by  definite  integration 

J^«C08a=-ifcr;  (191) 

s  dt,  log =-*^; 


.,     ,  =  !i^{i_^«},  (192) 

the  limits  of  int^p^tion  being  the  values  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^=0  :  and  firom  the  latter  of  (190)  we  have 

^  — «  sin  a  =  —fft-^iy, 

dv 

-^•{•hyiizuema-gti  (193) 

•'•    ^"(^■^*)    (»sino-^0 

JQ 

.-.    ^+^^  =  (tt8ino+|)(l-05  (194) 

and  eliminating  t  by  means  of  (192)  and  (194)  we  have 

y  =  «tana+  t-^^—  +  4^log(l —);  (196) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile. 

878.]  If  we  expand  the  logarithmic  term  in  the  preceding 
expression^  the  equation  becomes 

^""^       "■^"ifecosa      *»  Ucosa"*"  2»«(cosa)»  "^  3»»(coso)»  '*"'•' 

«  «tana-  ^  ,f^'    ,,  -  _^fL_-...,  (196) 

2»*(oosa)"        3»»(cosa)«  ^       ^ 

of  which  series  all  terms^  except  the  first  two^  contain  Jk  (the  co- 
efficient of  resistance) ;  and  if  ^  =  0^  the  equation  is  that  to  the 
parabolic  path  which  is  the  trajectory  of  a  projectile  in  vacuOj 
see  Article  350 ;  and  thus  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
(196)j  after  the  first  two^  express  the  excess  of  the  ordinate  of 
the  parabola  described  in  vacuo  over  the  ordinate  of  the  curve 
whose  equation  is  (196) :  the  trajectory  (196)  therefore  is  of  a 
form  somewhat  parabolic,  but  the  curve  recedes  from  the  direc- 
trix further  than  a  parabola. 
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Also  by  reason  of  (191),  ^  =  0  if  a?  =  — r — ;  for  this  value 

of  X  therefore  the  horizontal  velocity  vanishes,  and  the  projectile 
moves  in  a  vertical  path;   and  therefore  a  vertical  line,  at  a 

distance  =  — r—  from  the  point  of  projection,  is  an  asymptote 
to  the  curvCr  , 

Also  from  (195)  ^  =s  0,  that  is,  the  projectile  comes  to  its 

highest  point  when 

0  =  tana-|-T--^ -r? ^ ^:^'  0^^) 

.              »' sin  a  cos  a              «sina       g  ^  g 

VIZ.  when  ^pss — — = — -. —  >     y= — = h  Trlog — .  ,  ■■  . —  • 

Also  from  (197),  if  a?  =  —00,  ^  =  tan  a+  7—^ — ;  that  is, 

ax  Jcu  cos  a 

the  carve  being  produced  backwards  through  the  origin  con- 
tinually approaches  to  a  certain  definite  angle  with  the  axis  of  x. 

874.]  But  the  most  important  application  of  this  theory  is 
that  of  gunnery,  in  which  the  motion  takes  place  in  air,  the 
resistance  of  which  (at  least  approximately)  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity ;  and  thus  the  following  problem  offers  itself: 

A  particle,  or  a  spherical  homogeneous  ball,  acted  on  by  gra- 
vity, is  projected  with  a  given  velocity  ft  in  a  given  line,  in  a 
medium  of  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city and  the  density  is  uniform :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
circumstances  of  motion. 

It  may  be  shewn,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Art.  372,  that  the  motion  takes  place  in  one 
plane ;  and  therefore  we  may  assume  that  plane  to  be  the  plane 

Let  ussihe  velocity  of  projection;  and  let  a  horizontal  and 
a  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  projection  be  the  axes  re- 
spectively of  X  and  y :  let  the  axis  of  jr  be  taken  upwards :  let  a 
be  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  line  of  projection : 

and  let  the  resistance  of  the  medium  be  ^^;  then,  as  the  line 

of  action  of  this  is  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  its  components  are 
,  di  dx         ^    ,  da  dy 

and  as  £,  see  Art.  294,  varies  directly  as  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium, as  the  surface  which  the  moving  ball  presents  to  the 
medium,  and  inversely  as  the  mass  of  the  ball,  then,  as  the  baU 
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is  spherical  and  the  density  is  uniform^  i  is  constant.    Thus  the 
equations  of  motion  are 


d*it ds  dx 


(198) 


di^  "     ^       dt  dt'  J 
Integrating  the  first  of  these,  and  taking  the  limits  correspond- 
ing to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

d^x  dx 

dt 


■^ — ^di' 

dt 


\     log     "'^    ■  =t—ks; 


dx 
dt 


=  «  cos  aer^. 


(199) 


Again  from  (198),  and  transforming  the  equations  so  that  t 
is  not  equicrescent,  we  have 


dt 
therefore  from  (199), 

d^ydx-^d^xdy 
dx^ 


d^ydx—d^xdy 


T—  €i^^dx\ 


(200) 


«« (cos  a)* 

•••    ''•|0+£)*  =  -^r(^^'*'*^  (201) 

and  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

— tanaseca— log(tana+seca)  =—  ,  ,/ — r-  (tf***— l).    (202) 

'  ku^  (cos  a)*  ^  ' '    ^       ' 

and  for  convenience  let  us  substitute 

tanasecaH-log(tana  +  seca)+^— ~^^ — r^  =  c;      (203) 
so  that  (202)  becomes 


dx 


io-i;A'»«ii-('-g)i-' 


zsikdx,      (205) 
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^     ^  =idy;     (206) 


from  which  eqnatioiis^  were  it  possible  to  integrate  them^  x  and 

^  might  be  found  in  terms  of  ^ ;  and  if  -^  were  eliminated 

from  the  two  integrals^  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of  or  and 
y  would  be  that  of  the  required  trajectory. 

But  as  the  equations  are  not  integrable^  we  must  deduce 
from  them  in  their  present  forms  such  results  as  are  possible. 

Equating  the  values  of  e^  which  are  given  in  equations  (199) 
and  (204),  we  have  ^ 

dt= ^ ; — — rj  (207) 

<*"'{o-|(..|:)*-.».(|.{..|;}*)r 

whence  might  the  time  be  found  in  terms  of  -^ :  also  squaring 

ax 

(205)  and  (206),  and  dividing  by  the  square  of  (207),  we  have 

^-lO-^i-O-^og^li  +  O  +  i)} 

which  equation  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  -^• 

(204)  IB  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile. 

875.]  When  ^=-oo, 

80  that  (205)  becomes  ^ 

hdx^ —\  (209) 

d^ 
•*•    h {pR^d)  =  -J-  7  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant : 

dtf 
therefore  if  ^  =  — oo,  a?  =  a  =  a  constant;  that  is,  the  line, 

whose  equation  is  ar  =  a,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve.  Also 
under  the  same  supposition  from  (208),  we  have 
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(vel.)*  =  |;  (210) 

that  is^  the  velocity  of  the  projectile^  as  it  MUb  down  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajectoiy^  approaches  to  the  constant 

limit  (|)*. 

And   at   the   highest  point   of  the    path^    when  ^  s=  0^ 

Thus  the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a  curye  of  the  form  deli- 
neated in  fig.  124^  where  oa  =  a. 

876.]  The  case  however  frequently  occurs  in  practice  wherein 
the  angle  of  projection  is  very  small;  and  where  the  ball  rises 

very  little  above  the  horizontal  line;  and  therefore  ^  being 

very  small^  we  may  throughout  the  path  on  the  upper  side  of 

the  axis  of  x  neglect  powers  of  ^  higher  than  the  first.     In 
this  case  then 

ds  =  ds; 

so  that  (200)  becomes 


€  =  x: 


dy 


*dx  «» (cos  a)' 


••     dx 
y  =  2rtana+ 


—tana  =  — 


9 


2^*  (cos  a) 
gx  g 


2  W  (cos  a)«        4>fc*  «•  (cos  a)' 
and  expanding  in  a  series  the  last  term^  we  have 

gx^  ghx^ 


-  e*^dx : 

.(^•*'-i); 

-,(««*'-.  1);     (211) 


y  ssortana— 


(212) 


2«*(cosa)»  3»«(cosa)*  '*'* 
which  equation^  if  the  terms  involving  Jk  are  omitted^  is  that  of 
a  parabola^  which  is  the  path  of  the  projectile  in  vacuo.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  ordinate  of  the  actual  curve  is  that 
of  the  parabola  diminished  by  a  quantity  which  is  the  sum  of 
all  the  terms  of  the  right-hand  member  of  the  last  equation 
except  the  first  two. 

dx 
Also  from  (199),        -^  =  wcosar***; 

.".     ^cosa^  =  e**— 1;  (? 

which  gives  the  time  in  terms  of  the  abscissa. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FREE  MOTION  OP  PARTICLES,  UNDER  THE  ACTION  OF 
CENTRAL  FORCES. 

Section  1. — General  investigations;  determination  of  laws  of  force 
and  other  circumstances  of  motion  in  given  orbits^ 

877.]  A  central  force  is  that  of  which  the  source  of  influence 
is  at  a  certain  point,  towards  which  it  attracts  or  from  which  it 
repels  any  particle  of  matter  within  reach  of  its  action ;  and 
according  as  the  action  of  it  is  attraction  or  repulsion,  so  is  it 
called  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force.  The  forces,  whose 
effects  will  be  considered,  are  supposed  to  be  functions  of  the 
distance  between  their  centres  and  the  particle  on  which  they 
act,  and  not  to  be  functions  explicitly  of  either  the  time  or  the 
velocity ;  the  case  in  which  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  is 
coincident  with  that  of  the  action  of  the  force  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  YIII ;  and  it  remains  for  us  now  to  discuss 
the  case  in  which  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  is  inclined 
at  any  angle  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  central  force.  The 
principles  and  equations  of  Chapter  IX  are  sufficient  for  the 
inquiry,  and  have  indeed  been  applied  to  the  subject  in  Art. 
359,  and  others,  in  the  form  of  rectangular  coordinate  reso- 
lution :  but  as  the  method  of  resolution  into  radial  and  trans- 
versal components  is  more  convenient,  and  as  formulae  different 
to  any  heretofore  employed  are  deducible  from  them ;  and 
moreover  as  nature  presents  to  us  more  instances  of  tliis  than 
of  any  other  kind  of  dynamical  action,  it  is  desirable  to  devote 
a  separate  Chapter  to  the  inquiry :  and  in  the  course  of  it  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  exhibit  the  first  elements  of  celestial 
mechanics  in  the  form  of  the  simple  elliptic  orbit  which  a 
planet  undisturbed  would  describe  about  its  primary. 

878.]  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle,  and  let 
(a?,  y,  z)  be  its  position  at  the  time  t ;  let  the  centre  of  force, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  fixed,  be  the  origin  of  coordinates  :  and 
let  p  represent  the  central  force ;  that  is,  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment  in  an  unit  of  time :  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  from 
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the  centre  of  force  at  the  time  t :  then  we  suppose  p  to  be  a 
function  of  r ;  let  p  be  attractive,  so  that  the  equations  of  motion 
in  terms  of  velocity-increments  are 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  shall  shew  that  the  moving  particle  is 
always  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  and  that  a  plane  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  force. 

From  the  second  and  third  of  (1)  we  have 
d^z      d^y      ^ 


integrating 
similarly 


-.t  = 


dx        dz       j^ 


dy        dx 


=  ^»  y 


(2) 


therefore  multiplying  these  equations  severally  by  Xy  y,  z^  and 
a^<ling,  K^^-Ky^-Kz  =  0 ;  (3) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin, 
which  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  in  which  therefore  m  always 
is.  The  orbit  therefore  of  f»,  as  the  trajectory  is  called,  is  a 
plane  curve. 

This  fact  too  is  evident  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  : 
because  every  reason  which  can  be  urged  why  m  should  move 
out  of  the  plane,  which  contains  the  centre  and  two  consecutive 
points  of  the  path,  on  one  side  may  be  shewn  to  be  equally 
valid  why  it  should  leave  the  plane  towards  the  other  side. 

We  may  therefore,  without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  the 
plane  in  which  m  moves  to  be  that  of  (a?,  y). 

379.]  Let  p  represent  the  central  force  and  be  attractive ;  let 
the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin,  (a?,  ^)  the  position  of  m  at  the 
time  i\  r  =  the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  :  then  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  in  terms  of  velocity-increments  are 

d'^x  vx  d*y  Ty  .  . 


dl' 


df 


multiplexing  the  former  by  y^  and  the  latter  by  a?,  and  subtract- 
ing, we  have  d^y        d'^_^,  (,. 
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whence^  adding  and  subtracting  ^  ^  >  and  integrating^  we  liave 

where  A  is  an  undetermined  constant. 

Now  by  DiflFerentiai  Calculus,  Art.  219,  (44),  if  j»  is  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  origin  on  the  tangent, 

da      h 
therefore  from  (6),  -^  s=s  - ;  (7) 

that  is,  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  orbit  varies  inversely  as 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  at  that  point  from  the  centre 
of  force. 
Also  since 

iTrsrcosd,  ^  =  ^cosd^rsin^^jtf,  1  .. 

y  =  rsindj  0^  s=  ^sind+rcosd^;3  ^' 

.'.     xdy—ydx  ^r^dd}  (9) 

therefore  from  (6),  r^dO  =r  hdt.  (10) 

Now  r*  do  is  twice  the  sectorial  area  which  the  radius-vector 
of  m  describes  in  the  time  dtj  and  as  it  is  proportional  to 
dt  by  (10),  we  infer  that  the  sectorial  areas  described  by  the 
radius- vector  of  m  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing 
them :  or  in  other  and  equivalent  words,  equal  sectorial  areas 
are  described  in  equal  times.     Hence  also  it  appears  that 

h  =  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  one  unit  of  time.  (11) 

Let  us  give  a  geometrical  proof  and  interpretation  of  the 
theorems  (7)  and  (10).  Suppose  s  to  be  the  centre  of  force^ 
fig.  1 25,  p  to  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t,  and  the  element 
pq  to  be  its  path-element  in  the  time  dt ;  and  let  t  be  equicres* 
cent;  and  let  sy  ssjd  be  the  perpendicular  from  s  on  pq  pro- 
duced. Now  let  pq  be  produced  to  b'  so  that  qR^ss  pq ;  then  if 
no  force  acted,  m  would  at  the  end  of  the  second  dt  be  at  r'^; 
but  suppose,  when  m  is  at  q,  the  central  force  to  act  impulsively 
and  to  draw  m  over  a  distance  qr  in  the  time  dt;  then  at  the 
end  of  dt,  if  r'r  is  equal  and  parallel  to  (ir,  and  the  parallelo- 
gram rR'  is  completed,  m  is  at  R ;  by  a  similar  process  and  con- 
struction it  may  be  shewn  that  m  is  at  t  at  the  end  of  the  third 
dt,  and  so  on  :  now  since  pq  =  qB^,  therefore  the  triangles  spq, 
sqR'  are  equal,  and  because  sRq,  SR^q  are  on  the  same  base 
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sq  and  between  the  same  parallels^  sKq  =  sr'q;  therefore 
SPQ  =  8B.Q:  similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  SRq  =  stb  =  suTj 
=  ...;  and  thus  the  sectorial  triangles  which  correspond  to 
equal  ^s  are  equal.  And  the  same  result  is  true  in  the  limits 
when  the  polygon  which  is  drawn  in  the  figure  becomes  a  con- 
tinuous curve^  and  the  central  force  acts  continuously;  and  thus 
under  the  action  of  a  central  force  equal  sectorial  areas  are 
described  in  equal  times. 

Also  let  A  =  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  an  unit  of 
time  :  let  pq  =  dh,  8P  =  f^  T&q,=id6,  8t  =  j0  :  then  the  triangle 

described  in  (U  units  of  time  is  psq  ;  and  the  area  of  psq=:  — r-  > 
see  Integral  Calculus^  Art.  226^  (1 2) ;  and  also  is  equal  to 
1  pds 

,-.     Adt  z=r*d$  =zfds;         .-.     A  =  r«^  =  j0^; 

and  therefore  as  equal  sectorial  areas  are  described  in  equal 
times^  so  does  the  velocity  vary  inversely  as  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  tangent. 

Also  since  -^  =  — ,  it  appears  that  the  angular  velocity 

varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius- vector  at  the  point. 

Also  if  ^  is  the  time  during  which  the  particle  passes  from  a 
point  in  its  orbit  corresponding  to  ^o  to  another  point  correspond- 
ing to  0,  then  since 

M=^^d0;  .-.     t^iTr^dO;  (12) 

whereby  in  a  given  orbit  the  time  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  radius-vector  of  the  particle  has  moved. 
The  means  of  determining  ^  in  a  given  orbit  and  under  a  given 
absolute  force  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

Thus  also  if  the  orbit  is  a  closed  curve  whose  area  is  a^  and  if 
T  is  the  whole  time^  or  the  periodic  time^  as  it  is  called^  in  which 
i»  has  described  it,  oa 

880.]  Again,  multiplying  the  first  of  (4)  by  2dx,  and  the 
second  by  2dy,  and  adding,  we  have 

2dxd*X'^2dydy          2v{xdX'^ydy)  ^  . 
5^i = r           '                  ^^^> 
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but  since        «*-l-y*  =  ^";  .'.    xdx+ydjf  =  rdr; 

•••     ^H^-^  =  -2Prfr.  (15) 

Let  y  be  the  velocity  at  a  given  pointy  at  which  r  =:  b  (say) ; 
then  integrating  (15)j  we  have 

dg*  C^ 

.*.     (velocity)*  =  v*— 2  /  P(fr.  (17) 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  at  the  point  to  which  r  corresponds : 
and  let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle :  then 

2 ^-^J^^^i  (18) 

which  is  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work^  and  is  the  form 
which  (65)^  Art.  325^  takes  when  there  is  no  transversal  force. 
Thus  if  p  is  a  function  of  the  distance  of  m  from  the  centre  of 
force^  so  that  the  right-hand  member  admits  of  integration^ 
this  equation  shews  that  the  increase  of  vis  viva  of  the  particle 
in  passing  from  one  point  to  another  depends  on  the  coordinates 
of  the  two  points^  and  not  on  the  path  which  the  particle  has 
described  in  the  passage :  that  is^  the  change  in  vis  viva^  or  the 
increase  of  work^  depends  only  on  the  distance  through  which 
the  force  has  acted  in  its  own  line  of  action. 

From  (17)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  is  the  same  at  all 
points  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre;  for  if  r  =  b^ 
the  velocity  =1  v :  and  thus  if  the  orbit  is  a  re-entering  curve^ 
the  particle  always  in  its  successive  revolutions  passes  through 
the  same  point  with  the  same  velocity. 

Now  equating  the  values  of  the  velocity  in  (7)  and  (16),  we 
have 


therefore  differentiating,  we  have 
-2A« 


-=V-2y^Pdr;  (19) 

B  have 
dp  =—2Pdr; 


P' 


P  =  ^|.  (20) 


And  if  r  =  ->  dr  sz -; 

u  u* 

1  du^ 

and  Differential  Calculus,  Art.  270,  (19),    t  =  **'  +  ^ » 
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and  (20)  beoomes         p  =  A*u*  \  -j^  H-  »[ ;  (21) 

which  is  the  result  already  found  by  a  different  process  in 
Art.  312. 

Thus  from  either  (20)  or  (21)  the  law  of  central  force  may 
be  determined^  under  the  action  of  which  a  particle  moves  in  a 
given  curve.  And  from  (12)  or  (13)  the  time,  which  is  occupied 
by  its  passage  through  a  given  arc,  or  through  the  whole  curve, 
if  the  curve  is  closed,  may  be  found.  And  from  (7)  or  (17)  the 
velocity  at  any  point  in  the  orbit  may  be  determined. 

Also  because  that  part  of  the  radius- vector  at  any  point  of  a 

curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates  which  is  intercepted  by  the 

circle  of  curvature,  or  the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  as  it  is 

dr 
called,  see  Differential  Calculus,  Art.  301,  is  equal  to  2ji-T-> 

equation  (20)  gives  ^ 

_=,(vel.)»^i.P^- 

chord  of  circle  of  curvature  ,^^. 

=  2p  X ;  (22) 

and  comparing  this  with  (32),  Art.  268,  it  appears  that  a  par- 
ticle at  rest  on  the  curve,  and  moving  from  it  towards  the  centre 
of  force  under  the  action  of  the  force  continuing  constant, 
acquires  the  velocity  which  the  particle  has  in  its  curvilinear 
course,  when  it  has  moved  through  one-fourth  of  the  chord  of 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

Hence  if  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  having  the  centre  of  force  in  the 
centre,  and  b,  p,  v  are  respectively  the  radius,  central  force,  and 
velocity,  v«  =  p  x  a. 

A  point  in  an  orbit  at  which  the  curve  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius- vector  is  called  an  apse ;  the  radius-vector  at  an  apse 
is  called  an  ayndal  distance;  and  the  angle  between  two  con- 
secutive apsidal  distances  is  called  an  apsidal  angle  of  the  orbit. 
The  analytical  character  of  an  apse  is  manifestly 

du 

^  =  0,     or     =00.  (23) 

881.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  equations  : 
Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force,  the  velocity, 
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and  the  periodic  time^  in  an  elliptic  orbitj  when  the  centre  of 
force  is  in  the  focus. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse^  the  focus  being  the  pole^  be 
_   a(l— g')  _  1+gcos^ 

""^l-^ecosS'  •'•     ^"  a(l-6?«)  '  ^^^^ 

du  ^        esinO  d*u^—e(iOQ0 

Is  a (1 -(?•)'  'W  a{l^e^y 

and  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^  and 
is  attractive,  as  appears  by  its  sign  and  by  the  convention  as  to 
signs  which  was  assumed  in  Art.  377.  Let  /yi  be  the  absolute 
force  of  the  central  force,  then 

*''^         ^"^a{lie-y  -     >4={m«(1-^')}*;     (26) 

so  that  h  is  given  in  terms  of  the  absolute  force,  which  is  the 
mass  of  the  attracting  body,  or  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
attracting  and  attracted  bodies,  if  the  motion  is  relative,  and  of 
the  quantities  which  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  orbit. 

...  1  .      du*       2a»— 1 

AlsoBince         _  =  «•  +  _  =  _j^^_^^ ; 

.-.    (thevelocity).  =  |;  =  i^(H^.  (27) 

Hence  if  s  is  the  focus  in  which  the  force  is,  and  h  is  the 

H  P 

other  focus,  (the  velocity)'  varies  as  —  • 

If  T  is  the  periodic  time  in  the  elliptic  orbit,  then,  as  the  area 

of  the  ellipse  =  isab  =  Tra«(l  -<?«)*,  by  (13), 

27ra»(l-0*       277    »  ,„„. 

T  = ^ ^  =  — -aif;  (28) 

thus  the  periodic  time  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  cube 
(as  the  sesquiplicate  power)  of  the  major  axis.  As  these  results 
will  come  under  consideration  hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
comment  on  them. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  law  of  force  and  the  velocity  in  a  parabola, 
the  focus  of  which  is  the  centre  of  force. 
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Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 

1+008  (? 

where  the  line  joining  the  focus  and  the  vertex  is  the  prime 
radius.  rfa^  ^.,^. 

P  =  ^«ttM---  -I- «)---- — 
^de^        ^        2  a 

h*    1 

=  — — ;  (30) 

thus  the  central  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tanccj  and  is  attractive.    Let  fx  =  the  absolute  force ; 


'*=2^' 


A*  =  2afA; 


A'  f        du*  V 

(the  velocity)'  =  --7  =  *'  \^''^W 

=^. 

r 


(31) 


(32) 


Also  let  t  be  the  time  during  which  the  particle  moves  from  a 
point  corresponding  to  do  to  another  point  corresponding  to  0^ ; 
then  by  (12), 

(2a)*   r^       d0 
(2  m)*  ^   ^       2^ 

/2a\*r        d^        .         «•  1  A       0n\*         1/.       ^o\')       /oox 

=  M   }^2--*^¥  +  3(^^2)--3(^¥)r   (^^) 

And  this  value  for  t  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  r^  and  r^, 
the  focal  radii  vectores  corresponding  to  $^  anct  to  $0,  and  of 
the  chord  d  (say)  which  joins  their  extremities. 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  symbols,  let  tan  ^  =  l^, 
tan^  =  ^0 ;   so  that  (33)  becomes 

By  a  substitution  due  to  Gauss,  let 


)• 


3"» 
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Bat  if  c  is  the  chord  joining  the  extremities  of  r,  and  r„ 
C  =  f,'-2r,r.coe(fl.-0,)+r,« 

as  (r,  cos  tf,— r,  cos  tf ,)» +  (r ,  sin  tf,— r,  sin  0,)*. 
Also  r,  =  a  (1  +  V),  r,  =  a  (1  +  /,'), 

and        cos«».  =  ^-^.  «^"''-  =  TTti' 

and  similar  values  are  true  for  cos  6^  and  sin  0^ ;  therefore 

similarly,        ^«+n— <?  =  2a  jiy ^^~^\  » 

therefore  substituting  in  (34), 

^  =  7^  {(^  +  ^.  +  ^)*-(^+^-^)*}-  (35) 

6fx* 

This  theorem  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lambert's 
Theorem. 

Hence  the  time  through  an  arc  of  a  parabolic  orbit  bounded 
by  a  focal  chord  varies  as  (the  chord)v. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  equation  of  a  hyperbola,  of  which  the  focus  is 
the  pole,  is  _   a(e*  —  \) 

"  l+tfCOS^  ' 

then       p  =  —rz — rr  -r ;  (velocity)'  =  — • 

382.]  Ex.  4.  A  particle  moves  in  an  ellipse  about  a  centre 
of  force  in  the  centre :  it  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force, 
the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  orbit,  and  the  periodic  time. 

The  equation  to  the  ellipse  is 

(^  +  (^  =  „,,  (36) 
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/.     «  37:  =  (  ,— r)  sm  ^  cos  ^ ; 

rf^      ^i«       a«^ 

But  from  (36), 
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(37) 
(88) 


«•  — 


(oos^*  = 


1_ 


1 


(8m0)*  = 


a* 


therefore  sabstitatmg  these  valnes  in  (38)^  and  also  from  (37)^ 
we  shall  find  i*  A*  ,^^. 

thus  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance^  and  is  attractive : 
and  if  fi  =  the  absolute  foroe^  A*  =s  fxa'i'.    Also 

(the  velocity)*  =  iut(a« +S*-r«)  (40) 

if  /  is  the  radius  conjugate  to  r. 

And  if  T  =  the  periodic  time,  by  (13), 

2Trab      2ir  ,.-v 

^=^-  =  7'  ^"^ 

that  is,  the  periodic  time  is  independent  of  the  mag^tude  of  the 
ellipse,  and  depends  only  on  the  absolute  central  force. 

And  the  time  in  which  the  particle  passes  through  an  arc 
which  subtends  a  given  angle  at  the  centre  may  thus  be  found. 
Let  the  arc  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis ;  then  if 
I  =i  the  time  required,  from  (12)  we  have 

IT  IT  A 

and  thus  if  d  =  ->  t  =  — -;  where  6  is  one-fourth  of  the  peri- 

2  2m* 

odic  time :  and  thus  the  whole  time  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in  (41). 

Ex.  5.  In  the  hyperbola  described  by  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force  in  its  centre,  and  of  which  the  equa- 
tion, is  (cos^)'      {siney         , 


A* 


(43) 
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that  isj  the  central  foroe  varies  directly  as  the  distance^  and  is 
repulsive :   also 

(velocity)*  =  f*  (r«  — a«  -h  j«) ;  (44) 

and  the  time  from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis 

383.]  Ex.  6.  Let  the  particle  move  in  a  circle ;   and 

(1)  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  in  the  centre :  let  a  =  the 
radius :  then  the  equation  to  the  circle  is 

r  =z  a; 

1  du       d*u      ^  A* 

a  de      do*         '  a» 

A* 
(the  velocity)*  =  —  =  v*(say); 

therefore  the  central  force  is  constant^  but  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  radius  as  we  pass  fr^m  one  circle  to  anotiier : ' 
also  the  velocity  is  constant^  and  varies  inversely  as  the  radius : 
and  if  T  =  the  periodic  time^ 

_^  2ita  __  2ira» 

■"■  "v~  ""    A 

V* 

Also  p  =  — ;  now  as  V  is  the  velocity  and  a  is  the  radius  of 

yS 

the  circle^  — >  see  Art.  326^  is  the  centrifrigal  force :  the  cen* 

tral  force  is  therefore  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  circle ; 
the  central  force^  that  is^  draws  the  particle  towards  the  centre 
over  a  space  equal  to  that  by  which  the  centrifugal  force  (so  to 
speak)  removes  it  from  the  centre  :-  and  as  the  velocity  is  con- 
stant^ no  part  of  the  central  force  acts  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  velocity  in  the  circular  path. 

(2)  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle :  and  let  the  equation  be 

r  zs:  2acoB0;  .*.     2auzsaeQ$; 

du  d*u 

2a^  =  seed  tan  ^;        2a^  =  seed  (tan  fl)«  + (sec fl)»; 

d^u 
.-.     P  =s  8a*A*tt»  =s  — — ;  (46) 
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that  is^  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  dis- 
tance^ and  is  attractive;  and  if  fA=the  absolute  force,  /A=8a'  A* ; 


.-.    A*  =  ^ ;  and  (the  velocity)*  =  -^ 
And  if  T  =  the  periodic  time. 


T  = 


2* 


wa' 


J 


(47) 


And  if  I  is  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  particle  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  to  the  point  corresponding  to  6,  then 
u       A    ./2\*/y.     sin2dN 

(3)  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  at  any  point  within  or  without 
the  circle :  and  suppose  it  to  be  at  s,  see  fig.  126  ;  and  let  c  be 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  so  =  {?,  ca  =  a,  sp  =  r,  &y  =p:  then 
because  so*  =  sp»— 2sp.cpcosspc+cp*; 

.-.     {?•  =  r*  — 2aj»  +  «*;  (48) 

dr  ^  a 
dp  ^  r* 

therefore,  from  (20),      p  =  ^^,^^/j^,y  •  (49) 

884.]  Ex.  7.   It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force,  the  velo- 
city, and  the  periodic  time  in  (1)  the  Lemniscata  of  Bernoulli, 
(2)  the  Cardioid. 
(1)     r»  =  a«cos2d; 

.••     a*u*  =  sec  2^; 
du 
de  ' 


du 

To 


=  t»tan20; 


d^u       du 

^  =  ^tan20+2«(8ec2<»)'; 

Zh*a* 


(60) 


and  thus  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  seventh  power  of 
the  distance,  and  is  attractive :  and  if  fx  =  the  absolute  force^ 
H  =:  3A*a* ;  and  thus 


(the  velocity)*  = 


3r« 


If  ^=  the  time  from  an  apse,  then  from  (12), 
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coQ20de 


V'       •'0 


and  therefore  the  time  to  the  node  =  (-\  -- ;  and  the  time  of 

3  i  V    2  ' 

describing  one  loop  =  (-)  a*. 

(2)  The  equation  to  the  Cardioid  is 

/•      0\* 
r  s=  fl(l+cos^)  =  2«^eo8-)  ; 

/.    2au  =  (sec-)  ; 

2a'YT  s=  (sec-)  tan-  =  2a»tan-; 
de      ^      2^        2  2 

.     du  .     0 

"   Te  =  *^V 

d*U  f.         0K*        Uy  0^*         ^        ^ 

and  thus  the  force  is  attractive  and  varies  inversely  as  the 

fourth  power  of  the  distance ;  and  if  /m  is  the  absolute  foroe^ 

/A  =  3aA';  and  2u 

(the  velocity)*  =  j^- 

If  ^=:the  time  from  the  apse  to  the  point  corresponding  to 
0^0,  then  A   B  -- 

3*  •'0 


~    3*    1 


and  thus  if  0szv,  the  time  from  the  apse  to  the  pole=^         -  v; 
and  if  T  =  the  periodic  timCi 

T  =  (3/yia»)*w. 
886.]  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force  in  (1)  the  curve 
whose  equation  is  r  ==  2acos»^j  (2)  the  curve  whose  equation 
2a 

IS  f  =  :; 2  • 

1^^COS»0 

(1)  The  equation  of  the  first  curve  in  terms  of  «  is 
2au  =  secn0; 
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du 
d$ 

d*u 
2a  T—  =  n^ secnO {taxtnOy -{-n* {seonOy 

=  2a««*(8a*«*  — 1); 

•••    ^  =  — 7:r-  +  ^     ^.      >  (54) 

and  thus  the  force  varies  partly  as  the  inverse  fifth  power^  and 
partly  as  the  inverse  eabe>  of  the  distance. 

And  if  ^  =  the  time  in  which  the  particle  moves  from  the 
point  corresponding  to  fl=0,  to  that  corresponding  to  6=^0, 


4,  a*  /*• 
=  ^/  {coa nOyde 

2a^  f.  .  sin  2«dv 


h    ^  2n 

As  to  (54)  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  second  term  of  the 
equivalent  of  p  disappears^  if  ft  =  1 ;  and  that  in  this  case  the 
central  force  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance. 
Now  if  »  =  1^  the  equation  to  the  orbit  is  r  =  2a  cos  0 ;  that 
is,  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  of  which  the  pole  is  on  the  circum- 
ference and  the  prime  radius  passes  through  the  centre:  and 
when  ^  =  0,  r  =  2a  in  both  the  circle  and  the  given  curve.  A 
process  of  tracing  such  a  curve,  and  of  representing  the  motion 
of  a  particle  on  it,  is  hereby  suggested  to  us.  In  fig.  127 
take  a  line  sx  for  a  prime  radius;  on  it  take  sca=  2a;  and 
on  s  A  as  a  diameter  describe  a  semicircle  sqa  :  then  since 
r  =  2  a,  when  ^  =  0,  in  the  equation  to  the  orbit,  the  point  a  is 
common  to  the  circle  and  to  the  orbit :  let  us  suppose  n  to  be 
less  than  uniiy :  and  let  a  p  be  the  curve  of  the  orbit :  on  it 
take  any  point  p ;  join  SP :  then  as  psx  =  d,  sp  =  2a  cos  ^.psx ; 
let  the  angle  psa'=  ^.psx,  and  make  HAf=  sa  =  2a;  on  sa' 
as  a  diameter  describe  a  semicircle;  then  the  semicircle  will 
pass  through  p,  because  by  the  property  of  the  semicircle 
SP  =  sa'cospsa's:  2  a  COS  ^0,  and  thus  sp  is  the  same  for  both 
the  semicircle  and  the  curve  of  the  orbit.  In  the  same  manner 
may  every  point  P  be  shewn  to  be  on  a  semicircle,  the  diameter 
of  which  has  a  vaiying  position,  and  as  psa  =  d,  psa'=  nO, 
therefore  A8a'=  (1— «)fl :  therefore  while  p  has  moved  over  an 
arc  of  the  orbit  subtending  an  angle  0  at  s,  sa'  has  moved 
through  an  angle  (1  — «)  6 :  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  an- 
gukr  velocity  of  p,  to  that  of  the  revolving  diameter,  is  as 
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1  :  1— »;  and^  according  to  our  system^  8  a'  revolves  in  the 
same  direction  as  p  moves.  K  however  n  is  greater  than  1^  sa^ 
revolves  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  sp  revolves. 
In  either  case  the  moving  particle  m  may  be  represented  as 
moving  in  a  circle^  the  diameter  of  which  revolves  about  the 
pole  s  with  an  angular  velocity  bearing  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  m;  and  the  orbit  otmiB  for  this  reason 
called  a  revolving  circle. 

(2)  Again  in  the  second  curve  which  is  given^ 
2au  =:  1—6  cos  110; 

•••    P  =  -7i 7  +  IT—  I  (55) 

therefore  the  central  force  is  compounded  of  two  different  forioes^ 
of  which  one  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^  and 
the  other  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance. 

Now  the  second  term  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (55)  dis- 
appears if  f»  =:  1^  and  in  that  case  the  central  force  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  but  if  »  =  1^  the  equa- 
tion to  the  orbit  becomes 

"  =  1:^73^'  (««) 

the  equation  to  a  conic^  of  which  the  focus  is  the  pole^  and  the 
prime  radium  is  the  principal  axis :  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  I 
will  suppose  e  less  than  unity^  so  that  the  conic  is  an  ellipse ; 

2(1 
now  if  0  =  0,  r  5= >  in  both  the  conic  and  the  orbit  curve ; 

so  that  if  sx^  fig.  128^  is  a  prime  radius^  and  the  line  sa  is  taken 

on  it  such  that  sa  = >  then  a  is  a  point  common  to  the 

conic  and  the  orbit.  And  to  fix  our  thoughts^  let  us  also  sup- 
pose »  to  be  less  than  unity;  and  let  us  suppose  the  curve  APq 
to  be  that  of  the  orbit^  of  which  p  is  any  pointy  and  pbx  =  $ : 
take  an  angle  psa'=  nO,  and  let  sa'=  sa^  and  produce  a's  to  b% 

so  that  sb'ss ;  and  on  a'b'  as  a  major  axisy  with  s  as  the 

focus^  describe  an  ellipse;  then  the  radius- vector  of  the  ellipse 
corresponding  to  the  angle  psa' 

_  2a 2a         , 

""  1—6  cos  PS  a'  "  1— 6cosn0* 
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iiherefore  tlie  radius-vector  of  the  ellipse  is  eqiuJ  to  that  of  the 
orbit^  and  therefore  the  point  p  which  is  on  the  orbit  is  also  on 
the  ellipse.  In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shewn  that  every  point 
on  the  orbit  is  on  an  ellipse^  the  major  axis  of  which  has  a 
varying  position :  and  as  fsa  =  $,  PS a'=  nO^  therefore  a'^sa  = 
(1— »)0;  that  is,  OB  m  has  passed  over  an  arc  subtending  an 
angle  0  at  s^  so  has  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  passed  through 
an  angle  (1  ^n)0;  the  angular  velocity  therefore  of  the  former 
is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  1  :  1  — « :  and  sa'  revolves  in  a  direc* 
tion  the  same  as  that  of  i»  if  »  is  less  than  1^  but  in  an  opposite 
direction  if  n  is  greater  than  1.  In  either  case  the  moving 
particle  may  be  represented  as  moving  in  an  ellipse,  the  major 
axis  of  which  revolves  about  the  centre  of  force  with  an  angular 
velocity  bearing  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  moving  particle  : 
the  orbit  of «»  is  for  this  reason  called  a  revolving  ellipse. 
Also  since  in  the  orbit 

^  l^eooanB ^  ,      du  ^  neArLnO ^ 

^""         2a        '         •'•     5S  ""       2a      ' 

now  if  -^  s  0,  the  corresponding  point  in  the  orbit  iB  an  apsCj 

and  the  line  drawn  firom  the  pole  to  an  apse  is  the  apsidal  dis- 
tance: therefore  the  orbit  has  an  apse,  whenever  8in»0=:O: 
that  is,  when 

A        A  ^       w  jk       2ic 

0zsO,  flrs-j  0  =s  — 9  •••; 

therefore  the  angle  between  two  successive  apsidal  distances 

n 

886.]  By  processes  similar  to  those  employed  above  let  it  be 
shewn  that  in  the  orbits  whose  equations  are  the  following,  viz. 

0)    r  =  ^ne^^nB  >  (2)    r^^'i 

(3)    f=|;  (4)    r  =  aeecn0; 

the  central  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance : 
that  in  the  lituus,  whose  equation  is  a*u*  =z  0,  the  force  varies 
partly  directly  as  the  distance,  and  partly  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  distance :  and  that  in  the  involute  of  the  circle,  of  which 
the  equation  is  r"s=a"+jo*. 


p  = 


3x2 
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887.]  As  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  expressions  for  p, 
the  central  foroe^  is  of  great  importance  for  the  complete  nnder-^ 
standing  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  action  of  a  central  foroe^  it 
is  desirable  to  insert  the  following  proof  which  is  founded  on 
first  principles: 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  certain  orbit 
under  the  action  of  a  central  foroe^  the  impressed  velocitj- 
increment  of  which  aloug  the  radius- vector  is  represented  by  p : 
let  p^  fig.  129,  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t,  and  let  pq  =  dlf 
be  the  length-element  described  by  m  in  the  time  dti  and  let 
qs  be  the  length-element  described  in  the  succeeding  dt.  Now 
if  no  central  force  acted,  m  would  in  dt  pass  through  qn  in 
the  line  pq  produced,  instead  of  passing  through  qs :  but  if  a 
ibrce,  whose  source  is  in  o,  acts  on  m  at  q,  and  causes  it  to 
pass  through  qv  in  the  line  qo  in  the  time  dt;  then  at  the 
end  of  the  second  ^^,  m  is  at  s ;  qs  being  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  of  which  qv  and  qn  are  two  containing  and 
adjacent  sides ;  it  is  our  purpose  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
central  force  as  expressed  in  the  deflexion  of  m  from  its  recti- 
linear path. 

We  may  consider  the  central  force  p  to  be  constant  during 
the  time  dt  of  its  action  on  m,  whereby  it  draws  m  over  the 
space  qv;   and  therefore  by  (31),  Art.  268, 

2.qv  =  vdt*.  (67) 

Let  qn  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  q,  and  let 
qx  be  the  projection  of  qv  on  it:  therefore,  as  it  has  been 
proved  in  Art.  303,  if  p  =  qn, 

ds*  =  2pxqN. 
Now  qv  =  qN  sec  o  qn 

ds*  r  ^  ds*dp  ^ 

^  2p  p  "  2pdr* 

therefore  from  (67),        p  =  g  ^  =  ^l  | ,  (58) 

ds*      A* 
because  by  reason  of  (7),  ^ji  =  —^'  aiid  this  expression  is  the 

CkO  p 

same  as  that  before  deduced  analytically  in  Art.  380.  The  pre- 
ceding process  is  nearly  identical  with  that  employed  by  Newton 
in  Prop.  VI,  Section  2,  Book  I,  of  the  Principia, 
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SscnoN  2. — lie  determination  of  orbits,  and  of  their  dimenmM 
and  position,  when  the  laws  of  central  force  and  other  circum* 
stances  of  motion  are  ffiven. 

888.]  In  the  previous  Section  the  law  of  force  and  other 
circumstances  of  motion  have  been  determined^  when  the  equa- 
tion to  the  orbit  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force  have 
been  given  :  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  converse 
problem ;  and  let  it  be  observed^  that  for  a  complete  determina- 
tion of  the  orbit,  when  the  law  and  centre  of  force  are  given, 
four  constants,  or  what  are,  by  means  of  the  limits  of  the  integral 
or  otherwise,  equivalent  to  four  constants,  are  required :  this 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  differential  equations  (4),  which 
are  two  simultaneous  differential  equations  of  the  second  order, 
and  the  complete  integral  of  each  of  which  requires  two  con- 
stants: or  again  the  equation  (21)  contains  an  undetermined 
constant  h;  and  being  of  the  second  order,  two  more  unde- 
termined constants  will  be  introduced  during  the  process  of 
integration:  and  one  other  constant  will  be  required  in  the 
integral  of  (12),  by  means  of  which  the  time  at  which  m  is  at 
any  point  of  the  orbit  may  be  found.  The  conditions  which 
will  for  the  most  part  be  given  in  the  following  examples  are, 
(1)  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  of  the  point  where  m 
is  at  a  given  time ;  (2)  the  line  in  which  m  is  moving  at  the 
time,  and  the  inclination  of  that  line  to  the  corresponding 
radius- vector ;  and  (3)  the  velocity  with  which  m  is  moving  at 
the  given  time :  the  time  &t  which  all  these  circumstances  are 
given  is  called  the  epoch ;  and  in  terms  of  them,  the  constants, 
or  the  limits  of  the  integrals,  can  always  be  expressed. 

889.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity,  in  a 
given  line,  from  a  given  point,  and  moves  under  the  action  of  a 
central  force,  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  and  is  attrac- 
tive :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  to  the  orbit,  and 
the  circumstances  of  motion. 

The  plane  in  which  m  moves  is  manifestly  that  passing  through 
the  centre  of  force  and  the  point  of  projection,  and  which  con- 
tains the  line  of  projection. 

Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin ;  let  b  =  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  projection  from  the  centre  of  force ;  v  =  the 
velocity  of  projection ;  and  let  us  suppose  w  to  be  projected  from 
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an  apse^  so  that  the  line  of  v  is  perpendicular  to  E:  then 
since  generally  the  velociiy  =  - 1 

V  =  - ;  .'.    ii  =  VR.  (59) 

Let  t^O,  when  m  is  projected  with  the  velocity  v :  let  /As=the 
absolute  force  of  the  central  force :  then  since  the  force  varies 
directly  as  the  distance  and  is  attractive^ 


=  fir  = 

Now  from  (21)  we  have 


p  =  ^r  =  ".  (60) 


^  =  *'^"{S^  +  ^}' 


therefore  in  this  case     j^+^-J^,i  (^^) 

multiplying  by  2  du,  and  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  cor- 
responding to  tssit  and  to  ^  =  0^  and  observing  that 

(the  velocity)*  =  A»  («« +^) , 

•  du*        .V*  U  UE*  .  ^. 

wehave  _ +«._^  =-^  + i^;  (62) 

(the  velocity)*  =  v« + /uiE*  —  -^ 

=  v«+M(a"-f');  (63) 

and  therefore  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  and  leasts  according  as 
r  is  the  least  or  the  greatest. 

And  replacing  A  in  (62)  by  its  value  from  (59)j  we  have 
du*       .       1  u  u 

de^^  E»  V«E«««^V*' 

=  2d0; 


(V   2V»R»  ^        V  2V»E«  ^  ) 

therefore  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to 
t  =  t  and  to  ^  =  Oj  and  assuming  that  the  prime  radius  coincides 
with  E^  we  have 

.         2V«E«»«  — (v*+ptE«)        .       ,,         ^. 
V»— fXE*  ' 

•\     2v»E*«»— (v«-fME')  =  (V— ME")co6  2d;  (64) 
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and  changing  to  rectangular  coordinates^  we  have 

the  equation  to  an  ellipse^  of  which  the  centre  is  the  origin ; 
B  =:  the  semi-axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^^  —  =  the  semi-axis 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  y ;  and  which  is  the  orbit  in  which  m 
moves. 
From  (63)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  =  v^  when  r  ss  b;  and 

=  Ejii*,  when  r  =  — :  these  therefore  are  the  velocities  at  the 

extremities  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse. 

The  point  of  projection  is  the  extremity  of  the  major  or  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipse  according  as  e'  is  greater  or  less   than 

— ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 

V*  is  less  than,  or  greater  than,  jhe*.  (66) 

Now  suppose  i»  to  be  placed  at  a  point  at  a  distance  E  from  the 
centre  of  force  and  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  course  towards  it, 
then,  as  appears  from  Art.  279,  the  velocity  of  m  when  it  arrives 
at  the  centre  is  E/m^;  and  therefore  as  the  velocity  of  projection 
is  greater  than  or  less  than  this,  so  is  the  point  of  projection 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  or  the  major  axis. 

And  if  the  velocity  of  projection  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  acquired  by  m  moving  in  the  rectilinear  path  into  the  centre, 
then  v>  =  fAE«,  (67) 

and  the  orbit  is  a  circle. 

2  ir 
The  periodic  time  is,  by  Art.  382,  (41),  eqiuJ  to  -— r-,  and  is 

independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse.  And  if  ^  =  the 
time  from  the  point  of  projection  to  the  point  on  the  orbit  cor- 
responding to  0,  then  as  in  (42), 

^  =  ^tan-'(?^tantf)l  (68) 

and  thus  the  circumstances  of  the  orbit  are  completely  deter- 
mined. 

I  may  observe  that  if  the  central  force  is  repulsive,  the  sign 
of  M  wUl  be  changed  throughout  the  preceding  investigations; 
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and  that  the  orbit  will  be  a  hyperbola  referred  to  the  eentre  as 
poloj  of  which  the  equation  will  be 

^-^  =  1;  (69) 

and  (the  velocity)"  =  v« + ft  (r • — R«) ;  (70) 

^=J_log'-±i^4^^  (71) 

890.]  In  Article  280^  (2)^  it  is  said  that  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  nndulatory  theory  of  lights  the  force  acting  on 
a  displaced  molecule  of  ether,  and  bringing  it  back  to  its 
original  position  of  rest,  varies  directly  as  the  distance  through 
which  the  molecule  has  been  displaced;  and  it  is  also  said  that 
generally  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle,  when  it  is  brought 
within  the  action  of  this  force,  is  not  in  the  line  joining  the 
particle  and  its  original  position  of  rest.  Here  then  are  the 
circumstances  required  in  the  preceding  Article;  a  particle 
moves  in  a  given  line,  with  a  given  velocity,  and  is  acted  on  by 
an  attractive  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance :  its  orbit 
therefore  is  an  ellipse;  and  the  periodic  time  in  the  ellipse  is 
independent  of  the  magnitude  of  it,  and  depends  only  on  the 
absolute  force  in  the  centre;  therefore  the  ethereal  molecules 
move  in  ellipses  which  are  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  propagation  of  a  ray,  and  if  the  absolute  force  of  the  central 
force  is  the  same  for  all  the  ellipses  the  periodic  time  is  the 
same,  but  if  it  varies,  the  periodic  time  varies  inversely  as  its 
square  root.  Now  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  rectilinear  motion, 
the  intensity  of  light  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  colour  of  light  on  the  periodic  time  of 
the  orbit :  hence  it  appears  that  the  variations  of  the  intensity 
and  of  the  colour  are  independent  of  each  other ;  and  this  fact 
is  in  accordance  with  observation. 

Hence  also  we  have  a  physical  explanation  of  other  kinds  of 
polarised  light :  if  all  the  major  axes  (say)  of  the  ellipses  of 
ethereal  motion  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  light  is  said  to  be 
elliptically-polarised :  if  the  ellipses  become  circles,  we  have 
circularly-polarised  light :  if  the  azimuth  of  the  major  axes  of 
the  ellipses  rotates  uniformly,  we  have  another  modification  of 
the  ethereal  vibrations.  The  further  investigations  however 
of  such  changes  must  be  sought  for  in  treatises  where  the  phae- 
nomena  of  light  are  specially  inquired  into. 
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891.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  with  a  given  vdocitj  from  a 
given  point  and  in  a  given  Une;  and  moves  under  the  action  of 
a  central  attractive  force^  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  to  the 
orbitj  and  the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

The  plan^^  which  m  moves  is  manifestiy  that  which  con- 
tains the  point  of  projection^  the  centre  of  force^  and  the  line  in 
which  m  is  projected.  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin ; 
V  =s  the  velocity  of  projection ;  e  =  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
projection  from  the  origin;  a  =  the  angle  between  b  and  the 

i 
line  of  projection ;  then  since  generallj  the  velocity  =  -  ^  and 

at  the  point  of  projection  jp  =  E  sin  a;  ^ 

/.    v= — ; — ;     and     A  =  VB8ina;  (72) 

Esma  ^    ' 

and  let  ^  =s  0,  when  m  is  projected  from  the  given  point. 

Let  fA  =  the  absolute  force  of  the  central  force :  then  since 

the  central  force  p  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 

and  is  attractive,  ^ 

P=i^  =  M«^'j  (73) 

SO  that  (21)  becomes       -j^  +  it  =  ^ .  (74) 

Multiplying  through  by  2du,  integrating,  taking  the  limits  cor- 
responding to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  and  observing  tiiat 

(the  velocity)'  =  **(»«^-  j^)i 
we  hare             _+».__  =  ^>_^;  (75) 

therefore  (the  velocity)'  =s  v*  +  2fn» 

=  V»  +  2M(i-^;  (76) 

and  thus  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  or  least  according  as  r  is  the 
least  or  the  greatest. 

Li  (75)  replacing  A  by  its  value  in  (72)  we  have 

^'    ir  ^         ^        ^Mt^  ^^  (77) 

de*  ^         (Esina)»       (Evsina)*      E»(vsina)« 

To  express  this  in  a  simpler  form,  let 

M         _x  v«e^2m  II'        _  .    . 

(Evsina)«  ""   '  E»v«(8ina)«  ^  (EVsino)*  ^     '      ^    ^ 

PEICB,  VOL.  m.  3  Y 
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SO  that  (77)  becomes 
do 


""^^         =  d0,  (79) 


u  = 


{(.«-.(«-})«}* 

the  negative  sign  being  taken  in  the  extraction  of  the  square 
root^  because  we  will  assume  that  r  and  0  simultaneously  in- 
crease and  decrease.  Therefore  integrating^  and  leaving  the 
position  of  the  prime  radius  undetermined^  so  that  it  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  subsequent  considerations^  and  thus 
introducing  an  arbitrary  constant  y,  we  have 

COS-* — —  =  fl-y;  (80) 

V 

.«.     w  =  5+(?cos(fl— y);  (81) 

and  restoring  the  equivalents  of  b  and  c, 

UL  i  V*E — 2u  u*         )i 

^^15^  +  {»»v'(ema)'  +  (5?riS^  }  "^ (^-^)'  ^'^^ 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic^  of  which  the  focus  is  the 
pole.  For  if  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  a  conic,  r  is  the  focal  radius- 
vector,  and  ^  =  the  angle  between  r  and  the  principal  axis,  and 
measured,  say,  from  that  point  of  a  conic  which  is  nearest  to 
the  focus,  1  14^cos»,  . 

and  comparing  this  with  (82),  it  appears  that 

(1)   ,.^^^{r^:zM^!l^^^,  (34) 

(2)     fl-y  =  <^.  (86) 

Now  from  (84)  e  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity 

according  as  v*b— 2/yi  is  negative,  zero,  or  positive;  the  orbit 

therefore  is   an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  with  the 

centre  of  force  at  the  focus,  according  as  V  is  less  than,  equal 

2u       * 
to,  or  greater  than,  —  •     The  interpretation  of  this  discrimi- 

nating  condition  is  as  follows  : 

Suppose  a  particle  to  move  from  rest  at  an  infinite  distance 
in  a  rectilinear  path  towards  the  centre  of  force  which  varies 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  then 

where  x  =:  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  force 
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at  the  time  L  Multiplying  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  2dXj 
and  integrating,  we  have 

and  therefore  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  a  distance  b  from  the 

2u 
centre  =  —  •     Thus  it  appears  that  according  as  the  velocity 

with  which  the  particle  is  projected  at  a  distance  b  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  g^reater  than,  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by  the  particle  moving  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance to  that  point  under  the  action  of  the  central  force,  so  will 
the  orbit  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  with  the 
centre  of  force  in  the  focus.  The  species  of  conic  therefore 
does  not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  line  in  which  the  par- 
ticle is  projected,  but  on  the  velocity  of  projection  in  reference 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  of  prcgection  from  the  centre  of 
force.  I  may  also  observe  that,  by  reason  of  (17),  according 
as  the  velocity  of  projection  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  from  an  infimite  distance  at  the  point  of  projection,  so 
will  it  be  at  all  points  of  the  orbit.  Thus  if  a  particle  moves  in 
a  parabola  with  the  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  the  velocity  at 
every  point  of  the  orbit  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired 
by  the  particle  moving  in  a  rectilinear  path  from  an  infinite 
distance  under  the  action  of  the  central  force  to  the  point  on 
the  orbit. 

And  with  respect  to  y,  the  undetermined  constant  which  is 
introduced  at  the  integration  of  (79) ;  from  (85)  it  appears  that 
B—y  ia  the  angle  between  the  focal  radius-vector  r  and  that 
part  of  the  principal  axis  which  is  between  the  focus  and  the 
point  of  the  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  focus ;  therefore  y  is 
the  angle  between  the  prime  radius  and  that  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis;  and  therefore  if  y=:0,  the  principal  axis  is  the  prime 
radius.  For  the  present  I  shall  suppose  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  I  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  conies  separately. 

892.]  Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  the  ellipse  in  which 

2u 
v«  is  less  than  —  ;  so  that  by  reason  of  (84),  if  ^  =  the  eccen- 

Now  the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  where  r  =  the  focal  radius- 

3  Y  a 
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vector^  0  is  measured  from  the  shorter  segment  of  the  major 
axisj  2a  =  the  major  axis^  e  =  the  ecoentridtyj  is 
^^  a (1^6*)  , 
1+^costf' 


V  = 


tf(l-.<?«)^a(l-<5») 
comparing  which  with  (82),  we  have  d  as  in  (88),  and 

2/1— V*b' 

and  thus  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  also  independent  of  the 
angle  between  the  line  in  which  the  particle  is  projected  and 
the  line  joining  the  point  >df  projection  and  the  centre  of  force. 
Iiet  p  =  the  angle  between  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  and 

r;  then  from  (82),  u  ss  -9  when  0— y  =  p,  and  we  have 

Br 

.    -  BY*  sin  a  COS  a  ,_,. 

sin)3  = : -.;  (91) 

{fi«-(2/i-v«B)BV«  (smo)>}* 

which  equation  determines  the  position  of  the  major  axis  of  the 

ellipse  with  reference  to  the  given  line  b« 

Thus  the  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic  orbit  are 
completely  determined,  on  the  supposition  that  the  initial  cir- 
cumstances are  given.  Fig.  130  explains  the  several  quantities 
which  we  have  introduced.  Let  b  be  the  point  of  projection ; 
SB  =  b;  by  the  line  along  which  the  particle  is  projected  with 
the  velocity  v;  SBY=a,  the  angle  of  projection;  bsa=j3;  SPrsr; 
VSA=0;  ST=:SBsinsBY=B6ina;  if  as 90^,  the  particle  is  pro- 
jected  from  an  apse,  that  is,  from  one  or  other  of  the  extremities 
of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

The  time  during  which  the  moving  particle  passes  from  one 
to  another  point  in  the  orbit  may  thus  be  found ;  let  us  suppose 
/  =  0,  when  m  is  at  that  extremity  of  the  major  axis  which  is 
nearest  to  the  focus.  Now  since  the  quantities  which  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
initial  circumstances  of  motion,  we  may  assume  that  a  and  e  are 
known  in  the  equation 

^-1+ecoBe'  ^^^^ 

and  hj  Art  381,  (26), 

A={liail-e»))i;  (93) 

therefore  by  (10),     rf^  =  ^  rfd  = "--^ — - ;  (94) 

'^  {fAa(l— ^•)}* 
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bat  from  (92),         dd=      '^(i-e*)*^     .  (95) 

...     rf<  =  (f)* 1± .;  (96) 

V^{a««'-(f-a)»}*  ' 


...    <=(*)V'      'JH 


=0*[°*-^-f''-<'-)'>'t-., 

which  gives  the  value  of  I  oorresponding  to  any  value  of  r •  At 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  major  axis,  r  ==  a{l  +e)g  the  time 
corresponding  to  which  is  the  semi-periodic  time :  therefore 

the  semi-periodic  time  =  — j-;  (98) 

and  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis,  f  =  a ;  in  which  case 

and  therefore  the  time  from  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  to 
the  fiurther  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is 

And  thus  2irtf* 

the  periodic  time  =  — r- ;  (99) 

the  same  result  as  (28).  ^ 

898.]  The  expression  for  the  time  given  in  (97)  admits  of  the 

following  simplification :  let 

cos  * =  «: 

ae 

.•.    f  =  a(l— tf  cosw);  (100) 

n  being  an  auxiliaiy  angle,  the  geometrical  meaning  of  which 

we  shall  presently  investigate :  then  substituting  in  (97),  we  have 

t^^{u^eAnu}.  (101) 

For  convenience  of  notation,  let     —  s=  - ;  (102) 

.•.    fU  Si  U'-esinu.  (103) 

Hence  when  u  is  increased  by  2v,  that  is,  when  the  particle 

2ir     2ir 
has  passed  through  the  whole  orbit,  I  is  increased  by  — ;  — 

therefore  is  the  periodic  time  of  the  orbit. 
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Afl  r  ifi  given  in  terms  of  0  and  of  u,  there  is  also  a  relation 
between  $  and  u;  equating  the  values  of  r  given  in  (92)  and  in 
(100),  we  have  1— tf« 

...     1+0060  =  ^^7)^^+"^"); 
1— tf  cos» 

^      (!+<?)(! -cos  «) 
1  ^cos  0  =  ^ — —^ ^ ; 

l^COB0  l-^e  1— C08« 

-^-^— ^— — ^  -""      '     _^_^_________  • 

1+COS^   ""    1—^  1+C08»* 

The  value  of  ^  in  terms  of  ^  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  unne* 
cessary  to  insert  it.  The  geometrical  meaning  of  these  several 
quantities  will  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  fig.  131.  On  the  major 
axis  aca'  of  the  elliptic  orbit,  describe  a  semicircle :  let  p  be 
the  point  on  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  which  are  sp  =s  r, 
PSA  =  (9;  let  the  ordinate  ph  be  drawn,  and  let  it  be  produced 
so  as  to  cut  the  pirde  in  q :  draw  qc  to  c  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Let  oa  =  cq  =  ca'=  a:  then  by  a  properly  of  the 
elhpse,  8P  =  a— tfCM; 

.',    r  r=  d— o^cosqcM;  (106) 

therefore  comparing  this  with  (100),  qcu  =  u» 

When  a  particle  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit  under  the  action 
of  a  force  in  the  focus,  it  is  evident  that  as  equal  areas  are 
described  in  equal  times,  the  angles  abutting  at  s  are  not  de- 
scribed uniformly;  and  for  this  reason  angles  measured  from 
SA  are  called  anomalies;  0  is  called  the  true  anomaly,  u  the 
eccentric  anomaly ,  and  nt  the  mean  anomaly. 

From  (99)  it  appears  that  the  periodic  time  of  m  in  the 
elliptic  orbit  is  independent  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse, 
and  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a ; 
but  in  this  latter  case  ^  =  0,  rsa,  0s«  =  »^;  thus  equal  angles 
are  described  in  equal  times,  and  the  particle  moves  uniformly  in 
the  circle;  hence  nt  represents  the  arc  of  the  circle  aqa',  which 
would  be  described  uniformly  by  a  particle  in  the  same  time  as 
that  in  which  the  elliptic  arc  is  described,  both  the  particles 
being  together  at  a;  and  therefore  also  at  a',  because  then 
«  =  IT  and  sin  «f  =  0,  and  thus  from  (103)  the  time  j&om  a  to 

Il=z  -;  n  is  called  the  mean  motion  of  m\   now  as  these  two 
n 
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particles  start  from  a  simtiltaneonsly  and  in  the  same  directionj 
one  along  the  circular  and  the  other  along  the  elliptic  orbit^  the 
latter  is  before  its  mean  place  from  a  to  a'^  because  sin «  is 
positive  in  the  first  two  quadrants^  and  therefore  u  is  greater 
than  nt ;  and  is  behind  its  mean,  place  firom  a'  to  A^  because 
sin«»  is  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth  quadrants.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  nt  is  called  the  mean  anomaly^  and  also  that 
u  which  depends  on  the  eccentricity  is  called  the  eccentric 
anomaly.  Also  as  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  tangent^  the  velocity  in 
the  eUiptic  orbit  is  the  greatest  at  a,  and  is  the  least  at  a'  :  the 
particle  therefore  leaves  a  with  a  velocity  greater  than  its 
mean  velocity,  and  thus  precedes  its  mean  place,  but  at  a'  is 
at  its  mean,  time :  and  as  it  leaves  Af  with  a  velocity  less  than 
its  mean  velocity,  it  is  behind  its  mean  place,  untU  its  velociiy 
increasing  it  arrives  at  a  at  its  mean  time  and  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  its  mean  velocity. 

One  case  of  elliptic  motion  under  the  action  of  a  force  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  requires  notice. 
Suppose  e^Oj  that  is,  suppose  the  orbit  to  be  a  circle ;  then 
from  (88)  we  have 

{ft— EV*(8ina)*}*+E»v*(8inaco8a)*  =  0; 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  when  o=  90%  and  v*  =  - :  in  which 
case  m  is  projected  at  an  apse;  and  if  f's  the  central  force  at 
the  point  of  projection,  f'ss  -^ :  and  therefore 

but  by  (66),  Art.  326,  —  is  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  point 

of  projection ;  therefore  at  that  point  the  central  force  is  equal 
to  it :  if  therefore  m  is  projected  from  an  apse  with  a  velocity 
such  that  the  centriAigal  force  is  equal  to  the  central  force,  th' 
particle  continues  throughout  its  motion  at  the  same  distan 
from  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  orbit  is  a  circle.    We  s} 
hereafter  point  out  the  general  cause  of  this  circumstance. 

8d4.]  Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the  parabola  in  * 
see  Art.  391,  ,  __  2/i 

""   R  ' 
Now  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  of  which  ia  is 
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teetam,  and  the  focus  is  the  pole^  and  the  line  firom  the  focosto 
the  yertex  is  the  prime  radius^  is 

and  comparing  this  with  the  form  which  (82)  takes^  when 
v'K=  2/Aj  we  have 

u  =  ^    ,!     „(l-j-oosg);  (108) 

.-.    a  =  R(sina)*;  (109) 

and  if  /3  is  the  angle  between  the  vertex  and  ibl,  then  «  ss  - 

when  0  =:  P;  in.  which  case,  from  (108),  fi  =  180"— 2a.  Thns 
the  position  and  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  are  completely 
determined.  K  a  =  90**,  the  particle  is  projected  from  an  apse, 
which  is  the  vertex  of  the  parabola. 

The  time  has  been  found  in  terms  of  6  in  Art.  381. 

895*3  -^^  lastly  let  us  consider  the  hyperbola :  in  which 

Vis  greater  than  ?f; 
and  if  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  curve. 

Now  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola,  if  0  is  measured  from 
that  extremity  of  the  transverse  axis  which  is  nearest  to  the 
focus  where  the  pole  is,  is 

,^^(f^.  (i„) 

I  e 

«=-7-; — 7V  +  -7-5 — TvOOsfl;  (112) 

«(«•— 1)      fl(tf«  — 1)  ^       ^ 

comparing  which  with  (82),  we  have 

a=:      ^^      ;  (113) 

and  if  p  is  the  angle  between  the  transverse  axis  and  it,  jS  may 
be  determined  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  equation 
(91)  is  found. 

Thus  the  position  and  size  of  the  orbit  are  completely  deter- 
mined. 

And  the  time  may  thus  be  found.  The  equation  to  the 
hyperbola  being  (111),  we  have,  as  in  Art.  381, 
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Therefore  by  (12),  Art.  379,  if  ^  is  the  time  f5rom  the  vertex 
of  the  hyperbola, 

=  (t)'|H,t„)._..^lt_.log--^°-H(^^;')--'-"}*j.(.u) 

To  simplify  this  expression^  let  e  be  the  Napierian  base,  and  let 

Hence,  in  conclusion,  it  appears  that  if  a  particle  is  projected 
with  a  given  velocity,  and  moves  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
path  which  it  describes  will  be  either  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or 
a  hyperbola:  and  that  the  species  of  curve  depends  on  the 
velocity  of  projection.  The  physical  application  of  the  preceding 
results  is  deferred  to  Section  3  of  the  present  Chapter. 

896.]  A  particle  is  moving  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance :  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  several  orbits  which  it 
can  describe. 

Let  us  suppose  the  force  to  be  attractive,  and  fi  to  be  the 
absolute  central  force :  so  that  for  the  central  force  we  have 

P  =  A=:,^«..  (116) 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  «»  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  the 
pole  is  r;  and  let  a  =  the  angle  between  r  and  the  line  in 
which  m  is  moving  :   so  that 

h  s=  VRsina;  (117) 

and  thus  h  is  given  in  terms  of  known  quantities.  Substituting 
(116)  in  (21),  we  have 

d^u  Ik 

^+«  =  F''- 

And  multiplying  by  2du  and  integrating,  and  taking  the 
limits  corresponding  to  r  =  r  and  to  r  =  R,  we  have 

PRIOR,  VOL.  III.  3  Z 
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Bat  if  a  particle  moves  in  a  rectilinear  path  from  an  infinite 
distance,  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  which  varies  in- 
versely as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  towards  the  centre  of  foroe^ 
then  if  V  is  the  velocity  at  a  distance  b  from  the  centrej 

80  that  v'R*^/ui  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative,  according  as  the 
velodfy  corresponding  to  u  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less 
than,  that  acquired  in  moving  from  an  infinite  distance. 

Now  (118)  admits  of  different  cases,  according  as  the  coeffi- 
cients in  its  right-hand  member  are  positive,  zero,  or  negative; 
and  replacing  i*  by  its  value  in  (117),  we  have 

/x— *•  =  /*— v«E*(8ina)«.  (119) 

(1)  Let  /ui— ^*  be  a  positive  quantity;   and  let 

(a)  and  suppose  v*b*  to  be  greater  than  fi;  and  let 
so  that  (118)  becomes 

.-.     »  =  i  =  |{«f»(»-i')-«f-«(»-r)}:    '  (120) 

0)  Buppoee  T»E»  =  ft ;  then  /*— A'=v'b»  (cos o)*  ;  and  (118)  be- 
comes du*      ,    .   K.  . 
—  ^  {cot  ay  u^i 

.-.     r  =  flftf±««rt;«:  (121) 

(y)  let  v>E'  be  less  than  fi ;  and  let 

^'^^'-M ^,... 

A'E-     --*^' 
80  that  (118)  becomes 

.-.     tt  =  i=r  I  {<?•(«->) +ir''<^->)}.  (122) 

(2)  Let  fi— A' =  0 ;  so  that  from  (119)  fi  =  v»E«(sina)";  and 
therefore  v«  e* — ^  _  (cot  o)* 

A»E»     "■      E«      ' 
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thus  (118)  becomes  ,  . 

^      ^  du       cot  a 


de  "■ 

r  = 


R    ' 
Rtana 


o<)^ 


(123) 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  reciprocal  spiral. 

(3)  Let  M— *%  *l^t  Mii  fx— E*  v*(8ina)S  be  a  negative  quantity 
and  let  „ ^a 


=  — «» 


therefore  y*a'— fi  is  a  positive  quantity:  and  let  us  therefore 
suppose  v"B*— ft 


so  that  (118)  becomes 


4«E« 


=:n«c«; 


dt^ 
do 


-  =  »»(c»-»«)j 


.•.     «  =  -  =  cc06»(d— y).  (124) 

If  the  central  force  is  repulsive^  the  sign  of /m  must  be  changed ; 
m  which  case,  if  — ^ —  ==  — «•,  and  .^  ^  =  »'  c",  equa- 
tion (118)  becomes 

du* 


,-.      «  r=  -  =r  CCOS«(fl— y). 


(125) 


There  are  therefore  generally  five  different  orbits  in  which  a 
particle  may  move  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  and  to  which  the 
equations  are,  if  the  prime  radius  is  judiciously  chosen. 


(4)    r  =  ^; 


(6)    r  = 


2a 


cosnO 

One  case  of  the  preceding  requires  notice,  viz.  (2),  wherein 
fi  =  A* ;  if  V*  E*  =  II,  then  cot  a =0,  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit 
becomes  ^  11 


5^  =  ^' 


^=r=5^ 


.-.     r  =  E;  (126) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
pole.     Since  in  this  case 

V*  u 

"        R  E* 

3Z2 


v«  E«  =  fi ; 
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From  these  resnlts  it  appears  that^  since  oota  =  Oj  m  is  pro- 
jected in  a  line  perpendicular  to  b;  and  at  the  point  of  project 

tion  the  centrifugal  force^  of  which  —  is  the  representative^  is 

equal  to  the  central  force^  that  is^  to  -^  ;  and  as  the  orbit  is  cit- 

cular^  this  equality  of  the  central  and  centrifiigal  forces  will 
hold  good  at  every  point  of  it. 

8O7.3  A  particle  is  moving  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  distance^ 
and  is  attractive :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
orbits. 

Let  R  be  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  point  of  projec- 
tion^ a  the  angle  between  B  and  the  line  of  projection^  v  =  the 
velocity  of  projection :  then 

i  s  VKsinaj 
and  thus  A  is  given  in  terms  of  known  quantities.    And  for  the 
central  force  we  have 

M 


so  that  (21)  becomes      ,. 


do-  "^*'  =  7^' 


Now  suppose  V*—  -^  =  0,  in  which  case  the  velocity  of 

projection  is  equal  to  that  acquired  at  a  distance  b  in  moving 
towards  the  centre  offeree  firom  an  infinite  distance;  then  (127) 
becomes  g^*       ^^t 

Let  -^  =  «•,  and  substituting  «  =  -  >  we  have 

^ -.  =  de;  .:.    cos-i  _  _  O'-y; 

(a«-.r«)*  « 

.'.     r  =  acos(tf— y);  (128) 

the  equation  of  a  circle^  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  pole 

is^  whose  diameter  is  inclined  at  an  angle  y  to  the  prime  radius^ 

and  of  which  the  diameter  is  a. 
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Again  (127)  may  be  integrated  when  the  right-hand  member 
is  a  complete  square ;  in  which  case^  we  have 

^       2k*  "  2pi' 
and  therefore  (127)  becomes 

A* 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  orbit. 

898.3  In  problems  such  as  those  of  the  preceding  Artides, 
where  the  species  of  curve  depends  on  the  Telocity  with  which 
the  particle  is  projected^  and  consequently,  by  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  work,  on  the  velocity  in  the  orbit,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  an  absolute  standard  with  which  the  velocity 
may  be  compared,  so  that  the  species  of  orbit  may  be  discri- 
minated with  reference  to  such  an  absolute  condition.  Two 
such  standards  of  comparison  are  suggested  by  general  con- 
siderations, and  are  indeed  supplied  by  the  equations  of  motion. 

The  first  arises  out  of  the  theory  of  centrifugal  force :  for  if 
a  particle  is  projected  from  an  apse  with  a  velocity  such  that 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  central 
force,  the  effects  of  these  two,  both  being  normal,  neutralize 
each  other,  and  the  particle  remains  always  at  the  same  distance 
firom  the  centre  of  force,  and  thus  describes  a  circle  uniformly 
with  the  velocity  of  projection.  Thus  whatever  the  law  of  force 
is,  the  orbit  may  under  certain  initial  circumstances  be  a  circle ; 
and  the  corresponding  velocity  gives  a  standard  for  other  velo- 
cities to  be  compared  with. 

Thus  if  p  is  the  central  force,  v  is  the  velocity  at  an  apse 
whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  is  B,  and  if  the  central 
and  the  centrifugal  forces  are  equal, 

v» 

'  =  T' 

.-.     V*  =  PR ; 
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which  assigns  the  relation  between  the  vdocity^  p^  and  n,  when 

the  orbit  is  a  circle^  and  g^ves  a  standard  with  which  the  actoal 

velocity  at  any  point  of  a  particle's  orbit  may  be  compared. 

This  velocity  is  commonly  called  iie  velocUy  in  a  circle  at  tie 

eame  distance. 

As  this  relation  between  v^  k^  and  p  holds  good^  whatever  n  is^ 

we  may  replace  n  and  v  by  their  general  values  r  and  v ;  and 

we  have  «t       it 

p  =  —  =  ^  =  *•««.  (130) 

But  in  the  general  equation  of  motion^  viz.  (21)j  Art.  380^  if 
this  condition  is  truCj  -j^  =  0 ;  and  we  have  the  singular  solu- 
tion of  this  diffiarential  equation ;  because  this  solution  arises  not 
fix)m  any  particular  value  of  the  arbitrary  constants  of  integra- 
tion, but  because  the  variable  p  in  the  original  equation  is 
equated  to  a  constant  quantity.     If  however  p  =:  A^u*,  and 

d*u 

—^  =  0,  we  have  the  orbit  (123)  of  Art.  396,  and  this  is  the 

reciprocal  spiral.  But  the  particular  form  of  it  is  a  circle ;  for 
if  there  is  an  apse  at  one  point,  there  are  apses  at  all  points,  and 
such  a  curve  is  a  circle. 

899-3  The  second  standard  of  comparison  is  given  by  the 
velociiy  which  a  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest  at 
an  infinite  distance  under  the  action  of  the  central  force  to  its 
place  on  the  curve  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre.  Thus,  as  in 
Art.  286,  if  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  nth  power  of  the 
distance  and  is  attractive,  we  have 

and  therefore  dx*  _        2fA 

"5F"(n-l)a?*-^'  ^^^^^ 

since  the  particle  is  at  rest  when  a?  =:  00 ;  and  consequently  if 
V  is  the  velocity  at  the  distance  k,  and  is  the  velocity  acquired 
in  moving  firom  rest  at  an  infinite  distance, 

^'  =  (id5W.'  (»^«> 

and  this  is  a  velocity  with  which  the  velocity  in  the  curve  may 
be  compared ;  and  on  its  relation  to  which  the  species  of  orbit 
will  depend. 
Now  this  value  of  the  velocity  is  that  for  which  the  values  of 
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fhe  two  sides  of  the.  first  integral  of  the  equation  of  motion  at 
the  lower  limit  are  equal  and  cancel  each  other.    For  if  p=/a«^, 

and  consequently  by  reason  of  (133) 

Let     _^  =  a-;  ...     ^ ^ ^^dO; 

^ =  ^«; 


n-8 

= do  : 


n-8 


ii~8  n-8  o 

...     r  «  =  a  •  cos^l— i(a-y);  (136) 

2 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  orbit :  and  thus  the  equation  to 
the  orbit  can  be  found  whatever  is  the  value  of  n.  The  follow- 
ing are  particular  cases : 

2tf 
«  =  2,    r  = J ,  the  equation  of  a  Parabola. 

1  +COS  0 

n:=  3,  then  by  means  of  (135)j  r^cfi  the  Logarithmic  Spiral. 

«  =  4,     f  =  ;r  (1 +COS  ^j  the  equation  of  a  Cardioid. 

«  =  5j    r  =  a  cos  tf^  the  equation  of  a  Circle. 

«  =  6,    r*=  ^(l-f-cos3tf). 
2 

«  a:  7^    r*=  a'  COS  2  0^  the  equation  of  a  Lemniscata. 
And  80  for  other  values  of  ». 


400.]  If  the  form  of  Pis 


^=^  +  |^/W  (137) 
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where  f{0)  represents  any  fanction  of  0,  then  equation  (21) 
beoomes  rf««      ,        uv         *• 

0'         ^+«'«  =  a'/W;  (139) 

which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order^  and  of 
which  the  integral  is 

tt  =s  -  =  —  jsin «(?//(«)  cos «(?rftf— cos «fl  I/iff) smnOddl 

+  csin(»^— y);  (140) 
where  c  and  y  are  constants  undetermined^  and  dependent  on 
the  initial  circumstances  of  the  motion. 

Suppose  /{$)  s  1 ;  so  that  the  central  forcCj  see  (137),  varies 
partly  inversely  as  the  square,  and  partly  inversely  as  the  cube, 
of  the  distance,  then  (140)  becomes 

-  =  ^  +  csin(«a-y); 

which  represents  a  revolving  conic :   see  Art.  385. 
And  if /(0)  =  1,  and  fi  =  0,  so  that  «  =  1,  then 

-  =a»  +  csin(fl-y); 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  conic. 

And  the  differential  equation  can  always  be  reduced  to  simple 
quadrature,  if  the  central  force  is  a  homogeneous  Ainction 
of  the  second  order  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  because  in  that 

case  p  =  ^^-T-'  •     Also  if 

therefore  multiplying  by  2^«,  integrating,  and  introducing  an 
arbitrary  constant, 

the  integral  of  which  is  of  the  form 

w"  =  4-  =  a+kcoB2n{e^y).  (141) 

If  n  =  1,  that  is,  if  /x  =  0,  the  central  force  varies  directly  as 
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the  distance^  and  (141)  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse^  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  the  centre  of  force. 

401.]  Some  few  problems  are  added^  so  that  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  Articles  may  be  exhibited  in  forms  somewhat 
different  to  those  which  have  been  already  discussed. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  m  moves  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force ;  and  its  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  ^th  power  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  force :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  law  of  force,  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit. 

Let  V  and  v  be  the  velocities  at  the  distances  r  and  &  re- 
spectively ;  and  let  t?  =s  -^  ;  then  by  (16),  Art.  381, 


whence  differentiating, ^^^^  =  —  2  p  ; 


p  =: 


which  gives  the  law  of  attracting  force. 
Also  since        (the  velocity)'  =  A^  («" + -j—^ ; 

...      A.«.-  =  A.(«.  +  g); 

of  which  the  integral  is 

k 
r*-»  =  -J  cos  (a—  1)  (^— y). 

A 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  m  is  moving  in  an  ellipse,  at  the  focus  of 
which  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  as  m  passes  successively 
through  the  apse  which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  force,  the 
absolute  force  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  »  to  1  :  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  orbit  after  jt?  passages  through  the 
apse. 

Since  m  moves  in  an  ellipse,  the  velocity  at  every  point  of 
the  orbit,  and  therefore  at  the  apse,  is  less  than  that  due  to  an 
infinite  distance;  see  Art.  391.  Now  the  velocity  at  the  apse 
is  always  the  same,  see  Art.  380,  in  the  successive  passages 
through  it,  whatever  is  the  value  of  the  absolute  force:  and 
therefore  if  the  absolute  force  is  increased,  the  velocity  at  it 
becomes  proportionately  less  and  less  than  that  acquired  from  an 
infinite  distance ;  the  orbit  therefore  is  still  an  ellipse. 

And  as  the  velocity  at  the  nearer  apse  is  unchanged,  by  the 
PRICE,  VOL.  ni,  4  A 
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increase  of  fi,  A  is  the  same  in  the  orbit  after  the  pth  increase 
as  it  was  in  the  original  ellipse.  Let  2  a  and  e  he  the  major  axis 
and  the  eccentricity  of  the  original  ellipse^  2  ap  and  ep  those  of  the 
final  ellipse :   then  equating  the  values  of  i,  see  (93)^  Art.  392j 

also  as  the  distance  of  the  apse  from  the  focus  is  the  same  in 
both  orbits,  «(!-.«)=:  a^(l-^,)-  (142) 

which  gives  the  eccentricity  of  the  final  ellipse. 

Thus  as  «  is  greater  than  unity,  the  eccentricity  becomes  less 
and  less,  and  =  0,  when 

log(l+g), 

/"  log«  ' 
in  which  case  the  orbit  is  a  circle :  and  as  the  revolutions  con- 
tinue, the  orbit  again  becomes  an  ellipse,  but  the  apse  which 
was  the  nearer  becomes  that  farther  from  the  focus :  and  ulti- 
mately, when  p  s=  00,  that  is,  after  an  infinite  number  of  revo- 
lutions, tfp  =  —  1 ;  in  which  case  from  (142),  2ap  becomes  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  focus  and  the  apse,  and  thus  the 
particle  passes  through  the  centre  of  force. 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  which 
varies  partly  inversely  as  the  cube,  and  partly  inversely  as  the 
fifth  power,  of  the  distance,  is  projected  firom  a  given  point  with 
the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  in  motion  firom  an  infinite 
distance,  at  tan~^  2^  with  the  distance,  and  the  forces  are  equal 
at  the  point  of  projection.    It  is  required  to  determine  the  orbit. 

Let  B  be  the  distance  of  the  point  of  projection  from  the 
centre  of  force :  and  let 

and  since  the  forces  are  equal  at  the  point  of  projection. 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  projection  :  therefore 

E«  ^  2k*        2e*' 
.%    *•  =  v«B>  (sin  tan-»  2*)«  =  f*. 
The  equation  of  motion  is 
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rdu* 


/*'«* 


2r* 


=:M«*  + 


—  «* ; 
2       ' 


/xU««* 


r=^(fl+24). 


if  R  coincides  with  the  prime  radius. 

Ex.  4.  A  particle  is  projected  from  an  apse^  and  moves  under 
the  action  of  an  attractive  central  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  seventh  power  of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  find  the 
orbit,  the  velocity  of  projection  being  equal  to  3"*Va,  where 
v^  is  the  velocity  with  wUch  a  particle  projected  from  an  apse 
would  describe  a  circle  about  the  centre  of  force  in  its  centre. 

In  this  cascj  „ 

therefore  if  v  =  the  velocity  of  projection^  B  =  the  distance  of 
projection,  by  Art.  398, 


.-.    v«  = 

8e" 

.-.     A«  =  ^ 

^'**  =  3a«  • 

The  equation  of  motion  is 

^•(S+«) 

=  /*«•; 

•••  ^'C^^-)- 

3B*        3 

'  3r«  ♦ 

"     d0'- 

»•«•-»»; 

.-.    r»  =s 

b' cos  20, 

if  the  prime  radius  coincides  with  a :  and  this  is  the  equation 
of  the  lemniscata. 

Ex.  5.  A  particle  describing  a  circle  under  the  action  of  a 
central  force  which  varies  as  any  power  of  the  distance  is  slightly 
displaced  firom  its  position  in  the  circular  orbit.  Under  what 
circumstances  will  its  orbit  be  stable,  and  what  will  be  the  angle 
between  two  successive  apsidal  distances  ? 

Let  the  law  of  force  be  represented  by  u*/{u),  so  that  p  = 
«*/(«) ;  let  a  be  the  value  of  u  at  the  point  where  the  particle 
moves  with  the  velocity  in  the  circle,  and  where  the  displacement 

4  A  2 
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takes  place ;  so  that  if  v  is  the  velocity  at  the  pointy  and  the 
velocity  is  not  disturbed^ 

v»  =  *•«•  =  af{a) ;  .-.     A«  =  ^^  • 

a 

Let  u  =  a-\-z,  z  being  a  small  quantity  of  which  the  squares 

and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected^  the  displacement  being 

supposed  to  be  slight :  hence  the  equation  of  motion  is 

d^z  a     -, 


A^-'-^V-^'         ^-> 


dQ^^V  f{a), 
which  is  an  equation  of  harmonic  motion  when  f[a)  is  greater 
than  af\a) ;  consequently  the  orbit  is  stable  or  unstable  accord- 
ing as /(a)  is  greater  or  less  than  «/'(«).  li  f{a)  =  af\a)y 
z  is  constant  and  the  orbit  is  circular. 

If  the  orbit  is  stable^  the  angle  between  two  successive  apsidal 
distances  « 


r       f{a)    S 
If  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  ^th  power  of  the  distance^ 
f{u)  =  ii.u'^^i  and/'(«)  =  /a(»— 2)»*~»:  consequently 

l-^  =  3-«;  (145) 

and  the  orbit  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  «  is  less  than  or 
greater  than  3.     If  »  =  3^  the  orbit  is  still  circular. 

Also  the  angle  between  two  successive  apsidal  distances  = 

-.  •    If  «  =  2,  that  is,  if  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the 

square  of  the  distance,  the  angle  between  two  successive  apses 
=  ?r.     If  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  that  is,  if 

IS 

»  =  —  1,  the  angle  between  two  successive  apses  =  -  • 

This  example  is  Prop.  XLV,  Sect.  IX,  Bk.  I,  Newton's 
Principia. 

Ex.  6.  Two  heavy  particles  m  and  m'  are  connected  by  a  thin 
inextensible  string  of  given  length  a :  the  string  passes  through 
a  small  hole  in  a  smooth  horizontal  plane;  ni  hangs  vertically 
downwards,  and  m  moves  in  a  curve  on  the  plane:  determine 
the  motion  of  m  and  of  m\  and  the  tension  of  the  string. 
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Let  r  and  /  be  the  respective  distances  of  m  and  of  n^  fix)m 
the  hole  at  the  time  t,  the  string  being  assumed  to  be  always 
stretched ;  so  that  r + /=  a.  Let  t  be  the  tension  of  the  string ; 
then  evidently  ^»/ 

=  mV+i»'^-       '  (146) 

Let  the  motion  of «»  be  referred  to  a  system  of  polar  coor- 
dinates of  which  the  hole  is  the  pole.  Then  as  no  transversal 
force  but  only  a  central  force^  viz.  t^  acts  on  m^  the  equations  of 
motion  are^  see  (62)^  Art.  324^ 

—TT'  =  a  constant  =  h\ 

and  integrating,  if  ^  =  0,  when  r  =  a, 

,  ^  dr*       mi*      mA*  ,  ^    ,  ,        . 

—7^  rfS^  +  TT  -  ^  +  2«»V (r^a)  =  0 ;         (147) 

whence  the  orbit  of  m  may  be  derived. 

If  the  orbit  of  m  is  a  circle,  ^rr  =0 :  and  we  have  rn'ors:— — ; 

dt*  ^      r' 

that  is,  the  weight  of  i»^  is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  m. 
Also  T=-^A^+^).  (148) 


Section  8.— Tie  Elements  ofPhyskal  Mtranamy. 

402.]  The  science  of  physical  astronomy  consists  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  principles  and  equations  to  the  mo- 
tion, figure,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  celestial  bodies; 
and,  as  such,  it  has  been  called  Celestial  Mechanics,  or,  as 
Laplace  has  named  it  in  his  great  work,  MAsanigne  Celeste.  It 
is  the  most  important  application  of  the  two  preceding  Sections; 
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and  I  propose  therefore  to  investigate  the  prooess  by  which  our 
equations^  dedaced  as  they  are  from  the  abstract  principles  of 
dynamics^  may  be  so  applied ;  and  also  to  prove  some  few  ele- 
mentary astronomical  theorems  which  are  immediately  conse- 
quent upon  them.  I  must  observe  that  the  explanations  will 
be  of  motions  as  they  are^  and  not  as  they  appear  to  us  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth :  we  are  upon  one  of  the  planets  which 
circulate  about  the  sun,  as  a  secondary  about  its  primary ;  and 
we  are  therefore  subject  to  displacement;  and  to  displacements 
of  two  kinds :  one  of  which  is  due  to  the  absolute  motion 
of  the  earth  in  space^  by  reason  of  which  its  centre  is  carried 
forward  about  19  miles  every  second  of  time,  and  the  distance 
between  its  places  at  an  interval  of  six  months  is  about  184  mil- 
lions of  miles :  and  the  other  is  owing  to  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth  about  its  own  axis,  so  that  as  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  8000  miles,  a  person  at  the  equator  suffers  a  dis- 
placement to  this  extent  in  the  course  of  every  12  hours,  and  of 
an  observer  at  a  place  the  latitude  of  which  is  A,  the  displace- 
ment is  8000  miles  x  cosX;  these  effects  are  oaHei  parallax : 
the  former  is  the  annual,  the  latter  the  diurnal,  parallax :  so 
that  the  motions  and  displacements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  what  they  actually  are.  Thus  another 
planet  appears  to  us  to  have  a  motion  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  and  at  other  times  appears 
to  be  stationary.  In  the  following  account,  to  anticipate  the 
sequel,  the  sun,  which  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  will  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  planets  will  be  supposed  to 
circulate  around  it ;  and  the  system  of  reference  is  said  to  be 
heliocentric. 

Now  the  equations  and  results  which  have  been  proved  in  the 
preceding  pages  are,  as  I  have  said,  founded  on  principles  of 
the  abstract  science  of  motion :  thus  the  cinematical  principles 
have  been  deduced  from  the  relation  of  moving  matter  to  time 
and  space :  inertia  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  property  of  matter 
as  the  subject  of  motion,  and  the  principle  of  equalizing  im- 
pressed and  expressed  momenta  has  been  founded  on  it.  Instances 
also  have  been  quoted  wherein  cosmical  matter  ftdfils  these  con- 
ditions, and,  as  the  laws  of  inductive  philosophy  authorize,  a 
property  which  is  proved  to  be  true  of  some  is  extended  to  all 
cosmicd  matter.  Other  members  of  the  solar  system  however 
do  not  admit  of  direct  experiment,  and  therefore  the  proof  is,  in 
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a  great  meaeure^  a  poiteriari.  In  the  preceding  pages  these 
properties  have  been  applied  to  Yarions  kinds  of  laws  of  im- 
pressed momenta:  some  have  had  their  source  at  an  infinite 
distance^  so  that  the  lines  of  action  of  the  impressed  momenta 
on  a  particle  in  its  different  positions  are  parallel :  of  some  the 
soorce  has  been  in  a  point  or  centre  at  a  finite  distance^  which 
can  be  conyeniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  reference  :  and  thus 
we  have  shewn  that  the  pure  science  is  comprehensive  enough 
for  all  kinds  and  for  all  laws  of  force.  But  as  our  object  now 
is  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  which 
exist  in  cosmos,  the  questions  which  first  meet  us  are^  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  acts  on  these  bodies  ?  is  it  a  cen- 
tral force  ?  or  is  the  centre^  if  there  is  one^  at  a  distance  so 
great  that  the  lines  of  action  of  it  must  be  considered  parallel  ? 
And  again,  if  the  acting  force  is  a  central  force,  with  its  centre 
at  a  finite  distance,  what  is  the  law  of  force  ?  is  it  attractive  or 
repulsive  ?  is  it  periodic ;  that  is,  does  the  law  of  it  change  from 
time  to  time ?  and  at  regular  intervals?  and  is  it  a  central  force 
varying  as  some  power  of  the  distance  only  ?  and  what  is  the 
law  according  to  which  it  varies  ?  does  it  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  ?  or  according  to  what,  if  any,  power  of 
the  distance  ?  And  what  is  its  absolute  force  ?  is  that  constant 
for  each  one  body  in  its  orbit  ?  is  it  the  same  for  all  bodies  in 
their  orbits  ?  or  is  it  periodical  ?  Surely  to  all  these  questions 
the  reply  must  be  sought  in  observation.  Hypotheses  non  finger 
mus.  Although  when  the  nature  and  the  law  of  force,  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  has  impressed  on  cosmical  matter,  is 
known,  we  do  perceive  wisdom  and  fitness  in  it ;  yet  it  is  not 
our  prerogative  to  assert  that  such  or  such  must  be  the  law :  it 
may  be  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  is 
simple,  because  then  spherical  and  spheroidal  shells  attract  an 
internal  particle  equally  in  all  directions,  see  Arts.  198,  205; 
because  then  a  sphere  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric 
homogeneous  shells  attracts  an  external  particle  with  an  effect 
the  same  as  if  it  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre, 
Art.  195 :  because  it  is  the  law  of  attraction  of  matter,  when 
none  of  the  infiuence  is  lost  in  the  process  of  propagation, 
see  Art.  215 :  because  it  is  that  law  for  which  the  angle  be- 
tween two  successive  apsidal  distances  is  180%  see  Art.  401 : 
yet  of  no  one  of  these  reasons,  nor  of  all  collectively,  is  the 
cogency  such  as  to  necessitate  the  existence  of  that  law.   We  are 
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therefore  compelled  to  have  recourse  in  the  first  place  to  obser- 
vation^ by  which  we  may  detect  such  facts  as  will  enable  us  to 
discover  the  mechanical  laws  of  which  they  are  the  effects.  The 
necessary  observation  was  made  by  John  Kepler  with  marvellous 
industry  and  ingenuity^  and  the  three  laws  which  he  discovered, 
and  which  have  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Kepler^s  Laws, 
constitute  the  basis  on  which  mechanical  principles  are  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  planetary  and  lunar  motion. 
John  Kepler  was  bom  in  1571 :  Gkdileo,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
law  of  inertia,  and  therein  the  first  correct  principles  of  me- 
chanics,  was  bom  in  1564 :  and  Newton  in  1642.  Thus  when 
Oalileo  had  first  stated  in  a  true  form  the  fundamental  axioms 
of  mechanics,  and  when  John  Kepler  had  enunciated  those  laws, 
which,  when  translated  into  mathematical  language,  as  we  shall 
just  now  do,  are  pregnant  (approximately)  with  all  the  results 
of  physical  astronomy,  that  g^reat  philosopher  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  bom;  for  whom  it  was  reserved  to  construct  the  general 
science  of  which  Gralileo  had  given  the  axioms,  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  explanation  of  the  solar  system,  the  observed  laws 
of  which  had  been  discovered  by  Kepler.  This  is  one,  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  instance  of  a  great  genius  being 
brought  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  when,  so  to  speak, 
the  materials  of  his  work  were  ready.  The  Greek  geometers 
had  sufiiciently  examined  the  properties  of  conies  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  elements  of  geometry :  Gralileo  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  dynamics ;  Kepler  had  enunciated  the  planetary  laws : 
it  remained  for  Newton  to  assimilate  these  elements,  and  out 
of  them  to  form  that  structure  of  physical  astronomy  which  the 
Principia  contain :  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace  subse- 
quently elaborated,  and  wellnigh  completed,  the  work  which 
he  began.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  drew  inferences  which  ob- 
servation confirmed,  and  thereby  the  severest  test  of  truth  was 
satisfied. 

408.]  Kepler's  observations  were  at  first  chiefly  confined  to 
the  planet  Mars ;  and  after  long  and  assiduous  study  of  its 
motion  he  enunciated  the  first  two  of  the  three  following  laws  : 
and  subsequently  his  observations  were  extended,  and  he  enun- 
ciated the  third  law.  The  first  two  laws  were  extended  by  him 
analogically  to  all  the  planets  :  the  third  law  he  discovered  from 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  which  a  table  of  the  quantities 
corresponding  to  the  several  planets  exhibited.     And  however 
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unsatis&ctory  his  proo&  of  these  laws  may  seem  to  us,  yet 
modem  astronomy  has  completely  yerified  them. 

The  three  laws  are — 
!•   The  sectorial  areas  described  by  the  radius-vector  of  a  planet 

in  its  motion  about  the  sun  are  proportional  to  the  times  ofde- 


II.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  in  one  of  the  foci  of 
which  is  the  sun. 

III.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cuies  of  the  semi  axis  major  {or  mean  distance*). 

Let  us  translate  these  into  their  mathematical  equivalents^  and 
deduce  from  them  such  mechanical  laws  as  they  contain. 

{\)  By  law  I.  equal  areas  are  described  in  equal  times : 
therefore  when  the  areas  and  times  are  infinitesimalj  the  law 
still  is  true ;  in  which  case  we  have 

r*de=:hdt:  (149) 

and  changing  to  rectangular  coordinates^ 

r«  =  ;p>+y%  0  =  tan-'  ^ ; 

X 

...     i^  =  l^^=^. 
x*-^y^ 

so  that  (149)  becomes  xdy—ydx  =  hdt; 

therefore  differentiating^ 

dy        d^x 


Ul^ 

^  dt' 

r  =  0J 

.     . 

d*x 

df    _ 

X     ~ 

dt* 

y 

— p 

r 

(150) 

if  p  =  the  resultant  expressed  velocity-increment,  and  tends  to 
diminish  x  and  jr ; 

d*z 

•*•    -dF=- 

X 

-p-> 
r 

d'y 
dt-  =■ 

-'r 

(161) 

that  is^  the  axial-oomponents  of  the  velocity-increment  are  the 
resolved  -parts  of  a  central  force  p  ;  the  force  therefore,  under 
the  action  of  which  a  planet  moves,  is  a  central  force,  of  which 
the  place  of  the  sun  is  the  centre. 

*  In  astronomy  if  a  quantity  contains  periodic  and  non-periodic  terms,  the 
ralue  of  it,  when  the  periodic  terms  are  omitted,  is  called  its  mtan  value.  Thus 
tlie  focal  radius-vector  of  an  ellipse  is,  (100),  Art.  393,  r  <Ba(i— ecosu),  where 
cos  11  is  a  periodical  quantity:  and  thus  a  is  the  mean  value  of  r :  a  is  for  this 
reason  called  the  mtam  distance. 
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(2)  Since  the  orbit  is  an  eUipee^  having  the  sun's  centre, 
which  is  the  centre  of  force,  in  one  of  the  foci,  let  the  equation 
to  it  be  a(l— tf») 

""  i+^cos^* 
If  therefore  p  =  the  central  force,  by  Art.  380,  equation  (21), 

""«(!-<?«)  ■"  a(l-.<?«)f»'  ^       ^ 

and  thus  the  central  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  And  therefore  firom  Kepler's  second  law  we  infer 
that  the  planets  move  about  the  sun  under  the  action  of  a  force 
in  the  sun's  centre  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance :  this  law  is  called  tAe  laiw  of  ^avitaiion,  and  the 
planets  are  said  to  gravitate  towards  the  sun. 

(3)  Let  T  ss  the  periodic  time  in  the  planet's  orbit :  then  the 
third  law  asserts  that  t*  s  ca^ ;  where  c  is  a  constant.  Now  if 
IX  =  the  absolute  central  force,  from  (152), 

'^^aTrb)'  •••     >l»=M^  (!-.•). 

Also  from  (13),  Art.  379, 

.       4w«a*(l-e«)      4w"a» 
^    "  *>  ""      M      ' 

and  equating  this  to  the  value  of  t'  given  by  Kepler's  third 

law,  we  have  4  «« 

M  =  ^;  (153) 

c 

and  since  c  is  constant  for  all  the  planets,  so  is  jut :  that  is,  the 
same  absolute  force  in  the  centre  acts  on  all  the  planets ;  and 
modified  by  the  distance  of  the  planets  retains  them  all  in  their 
orbits  about  Jbhe  sun.  And  here  I  cannot  but  quote  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Sir  John  Herschel :  ''  Of  all  the  laws  to  which 
induction  from  pure  observation  has  ever  conducted  man,  this 
third  law  of  Kepler  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 
able, and  the  most  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
When  we  contemplate  the  constituents  of  the  planetary  system 
from  the  point  of  view  which  this  relation  affords  us,  it  is  no 
longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us,  no  longer  a  general 
resemblance  among  them  as  individuals  independent  of  each 
other,  and  circulating  about  the  sun,  each  according  to  its  own 
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peculiar  nature^  and  connected  with  it  by  its  owu  peculiar  tie. 
The  resemblance  is  now  perceived  to  be  a  true  family  likeness ; 
they  are  bound  up  in  one  chain;  interwoven  in  one  web  of 
mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement;  subjected  to  one 
pervading  influence^  which  extends  from  the  centre  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  that  g^at  system^  of  which  all  of  them^  the  earth  in- 
cluded^ must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  members'^/' 

Thus  from  these  three  laws  of  planetary  motion  we  infer 
(1)  the  nature  of  the  force  acting  on  the  secondaries  of  the  solar 
system ;  viz.  it  is  a  central  force^  of  which  the  source  is  in  the 
sun^s  centre :  (2)  the  law  of  the  central  force :  viz.  it  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  (3)  the  &ct  that  the 
absolute  central  force  is  the  same  for  all  the  planets :  and  the 
proper  work  of  physical  astronomy  is  to  deduce  from  these 
dynamical  facts  the  results  which  they  contain :  the  nature  of 
the  problem  therefore  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  which  have 
been  investigated  in  the  present  Chapter. 

404.]  The  preceding  laws  however  are  only  approximately 
true;  it  is  assumed  in  them  that  the  sun  is  fixed^  and  the 
motion  of  only  one  body  about  the  sun  is  supposed :  whereas 
the  sun  is  attracted  by^  and  moves  towards^  the  other  bodies  of 
its  system :  and  the  motion  is  relative^  not  absolute :  thus 
as  the  absolute  central  force  in  Art.  365  is  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  attracting  and  the  attracted  bodies^  so  if  a  is  the 
mean  distance  of  a  planet's  orbitj  and  t  is  the  periodic  time^  by 
(28),  Art.  381,  2^^f 

T  =  : i>  (164) 

(«  +  M)*  ^ 

and  thus  (the  periodic  time)*  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of  the 
mean  distance,  and  inversely  as  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
sun  and  the  planet.  In  the  solar  system  however  the  numerical 
correction  of  Kepler's  third  law  thus  introduced  is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  importance,  the  mass  of  Jupiter^  the  largest  of  the 
planets,  being  much  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
sun.  Again,  in  the  first  two  laws  we  have  assumed  one  body  to 
be  moving  about  the  sun,  and  attraction  to  exist  between  these 
two  bodies  only;  whereas  all  the  planets  attract  each  other; 
and  thus  the  elliptic  orbit  of  each  becomes  disturbed.  The 
method  of  investigation  pursued  in  these  and  similar  problems 
is^  firstly  to  seek  a  solution  in  the  simple,  although  inaccurate, 

*  Outlines  of  A«iroDomy,  Art  488,  4th  edition,  London,  1851. 
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form;  and  subsequently  to  correct  it  by  the  introduction  of 
other  elements  which  enter  into  it.  Thus  the  elliptic  motion 
of  a  planet  is  a  first  approximation  to  the  actual  orbit :  and  sub- 
sequently we  prove  that  the  size  and  position  of  the  ellipse 
undergo  certain  changes^  the  magnitudes  of  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  time. 

Hereafter  it  will  be  shewn  that  when  a  body  of  finite  dimen- 
sions moves  in  space^  and  its  particles  are  under  the  action  of 
many  forces^  so  that  it  has  motions  both  of  translation  and  of 
rotation ;  so  far  as  the  motion  of  translation  is  concerned^  we 
may  consider  all  the  impressed  forces  to  be  applied^  each  in  its 
own  intensity  and  in  its  own  line  of  action^  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  and  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  centre 
will  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  body.  By 
virtue  of  this  theorem  therefore  we  may  consider  the  planets  to 
be  condensed  into  their  centres  of  g^vity,  and  thus  to  move  as 
material  particles  about  the  sun. 

405]  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  planet  is,  by 

reason  of  Art.  378,  io  one  plane,  which  also  contains  the  centre 

of  the  sun.     Thus  if  lines  are  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun 

to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  all  its  positions,  and  if  these  lines 

are  produced  to  the  heavenly  vault,  it  is  found  that  all  of  them 

are  in  one  and  the  same  plane;   and  the  plane  in  which  the 

centre  of  the  earth  moves  is  called  tie  plane  of  the  ecliptic :  to 

it,  for  the  present,  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  are  referred. 

Also  the  fixed  stars  which  are  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are 

called  ecliptic  stars.    Of  the  ellipse  in  which  the  centre  of  the 

earth  moves,  the  mean  distance  is  about  92  millions  of  miles, 

and  the  eccentricity  is  0.0167836*;   so  that  the  distance  of  the 

centre  of  the  ellipse  from  the  sun  is  about  1,544,091  miles;  the 

eccentricity  however  is  of  such  a  small  amount,  that  if  the  orbit  is 

drawn  with  a  major  axis  of  10  feet,  and  a  circle  is  also  drawn  on 

the  major  axis  as  a  diameter,  the  difference  between  the  two  will 

not  be  sensible  at  any  part  of  the  curves.   Suppose  now  in  fig.  132 

the  plane  of  the  paper  to  be  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  ahd  let  us 

suppose  the  path  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  about 

the  sun  to  be  (approximately)  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  s, 

the  place  of  the  sun.     The  position  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 

having  been  determined  by  observation,  it  is  found  that  the 

earth's  axis  is  always  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  that  plane  : 

*  See  the  synoptical  table  in  Herschel's  Outlines  of  Astronomy. 
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that  is^  as  the  earth  moves  in  its  path  about  the  sun^  the  axis 
about  which  it  rotates  always  points  (approximately)  to  the 
same  star  in  the  heavens :   and  this  star  receives  the  name  of 
the  polar  star:   the   stars  being   at  distances   so  great  that^ 
neglecting  small  variations^  the  earth's  axis  during  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  orbit  about  the  sun  being  produced  passes  through 
the  same  star :   hence  we  infer  that  the  earth's  axis  is  parallel 
to  itself  through  the  whole  of  the  orbit :   but  as  the  polar  star 
is  not  in  the  normal  to  the  ecliptic,  it  appears  that  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic :  the 
mean  value  of  the  angle  between  it  and  the  normal  to  the 
ecliptic  is  found  to  be  23''  27'  30''.     Now  this  fact  gives  rise  to 
the  seasons^  and  to  the  varying  lengths  of  the  day  and  the 
night  on  the  earth :   thus,  in  fig.  132,  let  s  be  the  sun,  and  let 
A,  B,  c,  D  be  four  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit :  p  q  being  in 
each  position  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth.     It  is  evident  that  as 
the  polar  axis  always  retains  its  line  parallel  to  itself,  in  two 
positions  of  the  earth's  orbit  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  let 
these  positions  be  a  and  c ;  and  at  another  position,  say  b,  the 
angle  between  the  polar  axis  towards  the  north,  say  p,  and  the 
sun's  radius- vector  is  the  least  acute  angle,  being  66"*  32' 30"; 
and  at  another  position  d,  the  angle  is  the  greatest  obtuse 
angle,  being  equal  to  11 3°  27' 30".     It  is  evident  also  that  the 
positions  a  and  c  are  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  that  b  and  d  are  at  the  extremities  of  another 
diameter,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  former.     As  the  sun 
illumines  only  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  turned  towards  it, 
80  is  one  half  of  the  earth  always  enlightened,  and  the  other  is 
darkened:   now  in  the  position  a,  the  diametral  plane,  which 
divides  the  enlightened  and  the  darkened  parts,  passes  through 
the  two  poles :   and  therefore  as  the  earth  during  24  hours 
revolves  uniformly  on  its  axis,  so  does  every  place  on  its  surface 
describe  half  of  its  path  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  half  of  it 
out  of  it :   thus  the  length  of  day  and  night  is  equal  at  every 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  term  equinox; 
and  the  earth  in  such  a  position  is  said  to  be  at  the  equinox.    As 
c  is  the  other  place  in  the  orbit  where  the  sun's  radius-vector  is 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  polar  axis,  so  is  c  also  the  other 
equinox :  the  preceding  circumstances  give,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  physical  definition  of  equinox  ;  viz.  that  position  of  the  earth 
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in  its  orbit^  at  which  the  earth^s  polar  axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  heliocentric  radius-vector  of  the  earth's  centre.  Let  a  be 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  c  its  position  at 
the  autumnal  equinox. 

Thus  B  is  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  summer^  when 
pos  is  66°  32' 30'',  and  which  is  called  the  summer  solstice:  in 
this  case,  as  the  earth  revolves  about  its  axis,  the  north  pole  p, 
and  all  places  within  the  circle  described  by  b  as  the  earth 
revolves,  are  within  the  enlightened  part  of  the  sphere  during 
the  whole  of  a  revolution;  so  that  the  north  pole  and  all  places 
within  the  circle  (the  geographical  arctic  circle)  which  is  distant 
23** 27' 30"  from  the  pole  have  continual  light  for  24  hours: 
and  the  south  pole  Q  and  all  places  within  23**  27' 30"  of  the 
south  pole  (within  the  geographical  antarctic  circle)  are  in  the 
darkened  part  of  the  sphere,  and  so  have  night  during  the  24 
hours :  and  for  all  other  places,  the  day  decreases  as  we  pass 
from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  circle,  at  the  equatpr  the 
length  of  the  day  being  evidently  12  hours.  It  appears  there- 
fore that  the  north  pole  has  during  the  summer  continual  light 
for  six  months,  and  that  the  south  pole  has  continual  darkness. 
In  the  fourth  position,  viz.  b,  of  the  earth,  all  the  above  phaeno- 
mena  are  exactly  inverted,  the  north  pole  and  all  places  within 
the  arctic  circle  are  immersed  in  total  darkness  during  the 
whole  diurnal  revolution,  and  all  places  within  the  antarctic 
circle  have  continual  light;  and  we  have  the  phaenomena  of 
tie  winter  solstice. 

406.]  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  equinoxes  and 
the  solstices  would  every  year  take  place  at  the  same  points  of 
the  path  of  the  earth :  but  as  the  earth  is  (approximately)  an 
oblate  spheroid  and  revolves  about  its  polar  axis,  and  as  the  axis 
is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun  un- 
equally attracts  the  protuberant  masses  at  the  earth's  equator, 
by  reason  of  the  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
thus  produces  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  resultant  effect  of  this  inequality  of  attraction  is  to  cause 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  to  take  place  at  points  in  the  orbit 
about  50.4"  in  advance  of  the  points  of  the  previous  year.  A 
similar  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon; 
and  another  of  smaller  amount,  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
the  planets.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  vernal  equinox, 
that  viz,  when  the  earth  has  the  position  a.    Thus  the  position  a 
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takes  place  each  year  50.2'^  nearer  to  d  than  it  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Ab  the  earth^s  axis  has  the  same  mean  inclination 
to  the  normal  of  the  ecliptic^  the  effect  of  this  shifting  of  a^  or 
of  the  precession  of  the  vernal  equinox^  as  it  is  called^  is  a 
change  of  the  polar  star ;  and  so  that  in  the  course  of  as  many 
years  as  360^  contains  50.2''^^  that  is,  in  the  course  of  25^868 
years,  the  pole  of  the  earth  will  describe  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  angular  radius  of  which  is 
23"*  27^30";  and  thus  the  polar  star  is  continually  changing. 
After  a  lapse  of  12,000  years,  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  bright 
star  a  Lyrsa  will  become  the  polar  star  of  the  earth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  regular  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  there  are  also 
in  the  mathematical  expression  certain  periodic  terms,  by  reason 
of  which  the  axis  is  sometimes  in  advance  of,  and  sometimes 
behind,  its  mean  place :  and  sometimes  nearer  to,  and  at  other 
times  fiEurther  from,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  These  variations 
are  called  Nutation.  A  complete  investigation  is  given  in  the 
following  volume  of  the  present  work. 

Now  a  certain  line  passing  through  s  is  required  from  which 
angles  may  be  measured :  it  might  at  first  sight  be  thought 
that  the  major  axis  of  the  learth^s  orbit  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose :  but  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  action  of  other  bodies 
which  circulate  about  the  sun,  the  position  of  the  major  axis 
changes  so  much  that  it  is  ill  adapted  to  such  an  use  :  and  the 
line  which  is  best  suited  is  that  which  passes  through  one  of 
the  equinoxes  or  one  of  the  solstices :  and  it  is  usual  to  take 
that  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox :  that  is,  the  line 
drawn  fi'om  s  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the  position  a.  The 
fixed  stars  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  have  been  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  each  consisting  of  30%  and  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  '^  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  :'^  and  the  consteUa- 
tion  Aries  began  at  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox  at  the 
time  when  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  were  given  : 
but  by  reason  of  the  precessional  motion  of  the  equinox,  the 
vernal  equinox  has  now  passed  out  of  the  constellation  Aries 
and  is  nearly  at  the  begiuning  of  Pisces;  the  line  however 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  at 
the  vernal  equinox  still  bears  the  name  of  '^the  line  drawn 
through  the  first  point  of  Aries,^'  and  the  earth  at  the  vernal 
equinox  is  said  to  be  in  '^  the  first  point  of  Aries.''  Angles 
measured  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  line  drawn 
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through  the  first  point  of  Aries  are  called  Longitudes,  and 
those  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  Latl' 
tudes;  these  terms  being  used  heliocentrically^  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  complete  system  of  spherical  coordinates.  The  effect  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinox  is  to  increase  the  longitudes  of  all 
the  fixed  stars  annually  by  50.2^';  and  thus  the  values  of  these 
quantities  given  in  the  astronomical  tables  become  yearly  far- 
ther and  farther  removed  from  the  true  values. 

407.]  Although  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  in  a  plane  con- 
taining the  sun's  centre^  yet  all  the  orbits  are  not  in  one  and 
the  same  plane :  neither  do  all  the  planes  of  the  planets  in- 
tersect the  ecliptic  in  one  and  the  same  line:  and  therefore 
for  the  determination  of  the  plane  in  which  a  planet  moves  in 
reference  to  the  ecliptic  it  is  necessary  to  know  (1)  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  :  (2)  the  longitude  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two 
planes ;  this  line  of  intersection  is  called  tAe  line  qf  nodes;  the 
point  at  which  the  planet  passes  through  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 
in  its  passage  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  the  ecliptic  being 
called  the  ascending  node,  and  the  other  being  called  the  de* 
scending  node.  For  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
orbit  in  its  own  plane^  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  position  of 
the  major  axis  of  the  eUipse  with  reference  to  the  line  of  nodes : 
the  points  in  the  orbit  which  are  at  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances from  the  sun^  and  which  are  of  course  the  extremities  of 
the  major  axis^  are  called  the  aphelion  and  the  perihelion  of  the 
planet ;  and  the  position  of  the  major  axis  is  usually  determined 
by  means  of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  nodes  and  the  peri- 
helion distance ;  but  as  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  all  the 
larger  planets  to  the  ecliptic  is  very  small^  the  projection  of  this 
angle  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
angle  itself  in  its  own  plane :  and  as  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  approximations  in  all  problems  of  this  kind^  the 
longitude  of  perihelion  is  commonly  given ;  which  is  the  angle 
between  the  line  of  Aries  and  the  perihelion  distance,  and 
which  is  measured  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  far  as  the  line 
of  nodes^  and  on  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit  from  that  line 
to  the  perihelion  distance.  Again^  the  magnitude  of  the  orbit 
is  determined  by  means  of  the  semi  major  axis  or  mean  dis- 
tance and  the  eccentricity.  These  five  quantities^  which  are 
called  elements  of  the  orbit,  viz.  the  inclination,  the  longitude 
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of  the  ascendiDg  node^  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  distance^ 
the  mean  distance^  and  the  ecoentricity^  completely  determine 
the  plane^  the  position^  and  the  magnitude,  of  the  ellipse  in 
which  a  planet  moves.  For  the  determination  of  its  position 
in  its  orbit  at  a  given  time,  two  more  elements  are  required : 
(1)  its  position  at  a  certain  given  time:  (2)  the  mean  motion, 
which  assigns  mean  velocity;  or,  and  this  is  equivalent,  the 
periodic  time:  this  last  element^  see  equation  (154),  Art.  404, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  planet.  The  time  at 
which  the  position  of  a  planet  is  g^ven  is  called  the  epoch,  and  is 
in  the  ordinary  tables  of  planetary  elements  taken  to  be  Jan.  1, 
1800.  The  other  element  is  the  mass.  Thus  these  two  together 
with  the  preceding  five  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  determina- 
tion of  a  planet  in  its  orbit :  the  first  five  and  the  seventh  must 
be  found  by  means  of  observation :  the  sixth  is  evidently  arbi- 
trary, and  must  therefore  be  conventionally  assigned. 

408.]  Now  the  problem  of  the  planetary  theory  in  physical 
astronomy  is  the  determination  of  the  position  of  a  planet  at 
any  time,  when  its  position  at  some  previous  time  is  known  by 
observation  or  otherwise :  and  the  simplest  form  of  the  problem 
is  when  the  planet  is  assumed  to  be  moving  in  its  own  plane 
about  the  sun,  and  to  be  undisturbed  by  any  other  body :  and 
this  is  the  only  form  that  I  shall  venture  to  enter  upon  in  this 
treatise ;  so  that  the  inclination,  the  longitude  of  the  line  of 
nodes,  and  the  latitude  of  the  planet  will  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration;  we  have  therefore  to  determine  (1)  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  planet  in  its  own  plane  from  a  certain  fixed  lin6  in 
that  plane,  which  I  shall  assume  to  be  the  perihelion  distance, 
the  epoch  being  the  time  at  which  the  planet  is  in  its  perihelion ; 
and  (2)  the  planef  s  radius-vector,  in  terms  of  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  epoch.  And  from  Art.  393,  the  equations 
which  connect  these  quantities  are 

«^  =  tt— tfsintt,  (166) 

r  =  fl(l— ^cos«);  (167) 

which  are  three  transcendental  equations ;  in  the  first  u  and  t 
are  connected ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  0  and  r  are  given 
in  terms  of  » ;  our  object  therefore  is  so  to  express  n  in  terms 
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of  t  from  (1 55)^  that  we  may  be  able  to  express  0  and  r  in  terms 

of  I  also.    The  problem  is  known  by  the  name  of  Kepler's 

Problem. 

We  know  by  observation  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits 

of  all  the  larger  planets  is  very  small;  so  that  the  ftmctions 

which  require  expansion  may  be  expressed  in  ascending  powers 

of  e,  and  thereby  terms  involving  powers  of  e  higher  than^  say, 

the  third  may  be  omitted;  n,  it  will  be  observed,  is  given  in 

equation  (102),  Art.  393 ;    and  as  the  motion  is  relative,  if 

K  =  the  mass  of  the  sun,  m  =  the  mass  of  the  planet,  a  =  the 

mean  distance,  (u4-m)^ 

n  =  ^I^Ap.  .  (158) 

or 
We  must  in  the  first  place  expand  0  in  terms  of  «.    In  (156)  let 

1^  =  ^' 

and  since  (— 1)*  tan  a?  =  — = ; 

therefore  from  (166), 

e«^^-l  ^^^1-1 


7= —  =  m- 


e«^-i+l  e^^^^^l 

(wi4.1)_(i»_l)^V-i 


(159) 


T    i.    **— 1 


and  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation, 
B'/^  =  «^/^+log(l-Xtf-•■>^l)-log(l-X««^ 

2  3 

2  2 

=  fiv^irr+x(6«^^i-tf-«^ 

s=  wV— 14-2X>\/— 1  sinw 

+  2y>/irTsin2w  +  2— >v/IITsin3»+...; 
.-.     fl=  ?i+2{Xsinw+  —  sin2«+— sin3w4-...}.     (160) 
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(161) 


Thus  to  express  $  and  r  in  terms  of  t  we  must  find  u,  sin  u, 
8in2t»^  sinSf^j...  and  eos  i»  in  terms  of  t  by  means  of  (155); 
and  for  this  purpose  the  theorem  of  loLgrajkge,  see  Differential 
Calculus^  Art.  90,  is  to  be  usedj  being  indeed  discovered  for  the 
solution  of  this  very  problem. 

409.]  GKven  u^nt-hemnu,  it  is  required  to  find  u,  sin«^ 
sin  2t^^  sin  3u^ ...  cos  «>  in  terms  of  t  and  e. 

If  y=^z+x4»{y),  (162) 

then  by  Lagrange's  theorem^ 

/(y)=/(^)+/'(^)*(^)j 


+  iU'W{*W}-}  T^  +  |r{/'W{*(-)}'} ri3+-' 


and  comparing  (162)  with  u  =  nt-^esinu,  we  havcj  by  means 
of  this  series^ 

smy  =  sin4?+cos;?8inxf-  +  -3- {cos ^ (sin 0)*}  Yo*+  ••• 
sin2y  s=sin2;2?+2cos2j^sin2:--  +  -r- {2cos2j^(8in2:)"} -— +  ... 
sinSy  =  sin3;^  +  3cos3j?sin;2?--  +  -r-  {3co8  3ir(sinj^)*}  ■7^+*- 

Therefore  substituting 

e  6*  .         e* 

u  =  «^4-sin«^-  -f-sin2«^---- +(3sin3»^— Bin«^)---+.,. 
1  1.2  o 

sin«  =  sin»/+8in2«^-  +  (3sin3»^— sin«^  —  +  ... 

6in2t^  =s  sin2n^  +  (sin3^— sin»Qe+... 
sin  Zu  ss  8in3»^+'** 

cosu  =  cos»<— (1— cos2»Q-  +  (3cos3»<— 3cos»0  -^  +-i 

2  o 

4  C  2 
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therefore  substitating  these  values  in  (157)  and  (160),  and  also 
replacing  X  by  its  value  firom  (161),  and  omitting  terms  in- 
volving powers  of  e  higher  than  the  third,  we  have 

5  ^'  €* 

&z=^nt'\'2esmnt'\-  — sin2»^-f — (13sin3«^— 3sin«QH-...;  (163) 
4  1  ^ 

6*  3  6* 

r  =  a{l— «eo8»/4-— (1— eos2«^) — --(cos3«/— cos«iO  +  «"}i  (1^^) 
2  8 

which  give  us  the  true  anomaly,  and  the  radius-vector,  in  terms 
of  the  mean  anomaly  or  the  time,  the  approximations  being  car- 
ried correctly  as  far  as  terms  involving  the  cube  of  the  eccen- 
tricity; and  omitting  periodic  terms,  we  have  for  the  mean 
values  of  0  and  r, 

6  =  nt,  (the  mean  anomaly),  (165) 

If  the  line  firom  which  the  angles  are  measured  is  that  drawn, 
through  the  first  point  of  Aries,  so  that  we  have  longitude  in- 
stead of  anomaly ;  then,  if  ^  is  the  longitude  of  the  planet  •  at 
the  time  t  measured  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  407,  and 
if  <67  is  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  measured  in  the  same 
manner,  0  in  (163)  must  be  replaced  by  0-^^;  and  if  the 
time  begins,  that  is,  if  ^=0,  when  the  planet  is  at  a  place  whose 
mean  longitude  is  c,  then  in  (163)  and  (164)  nt  must  be  re- 
placed by  «^4-€— «r.  It  is  unnecessary  however  to  write  down 
the  preceding  equations  when  these  substitutions  have  been 
made,  as  the  form  of  them  is  of  course  unaltered;  €  is  called 
the  epoch. 

410.]  The  preceding  method  is  that  which  is  most  convenient 
when  the  equivalent  values  of  r  and  6  in  terms  of  t  are  required 
to  high  powers  of  e,  say  to  e^  or  higher.  If  however  only  the 
first  three  or  four  terms  of  each  series  are  required,  the  following 
process  of  successive  approximation  may  be  employed  : 

Since       f rr^iiz^,     r*de=:hdt,  and  /l  =  {ua(l -««)}*; 
1+^cos^  ^'^   ^         '^   * 

at 
.-.      di^  —  (l-e«)5(l+<?cosd)-«rf^; 

whence  substituting  as  in  (102)  Art.  393,  and  expanding  as  far 
as  e^y  we  have 

ndt  =  (1  —  -^)  {1  -2(? cos^4-3e« (cos^)*  — 4e» (cos d)»}  dQ 
^  2   ^ 

3^^ 
=  {1  — 2^006^4-  ~-cos2^— e»cos3^}<?^. 
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3e*  6* 


And  Bupposing  ^=0  when  ^=0  ;  that  is^  assuming  the  epoch  to 
be  when  the  planet  is  in  perihelion^ 

(167) 

whicli  series  gives  the  mean  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  true 

anomaly.     But  as  the  true  anomaly  is  required  in  terms  of  the 

mean  anomaly^  it  is  necessary  to  revert  the  series :  this  process 

is  effected  by  means  of  successive  approximation.     From  (167) 

we  have       ^        ^     ^     •    >,     3e'  .    ^^     ^'    •    «^ 
^  =  »^-|-2^sin(9— — -sin2(9+---sin3tf; 

4  3 

whence  we  have  the  following  successive  approximations  to  the 
value  of  0 : 

(1)  e  =  nt. 

(2)  0  =^  9^1  +  26 sinnt. 

(3)  0  =  «^  +  2tfsin{»^  +  2tfsin»^}  — —  sin2«^ 

^      3e*   . 

=  «^+2tf  {sm»^+2esm«^cos«^} sin2«^ 

4 

=  nt  +  2esmnt'\ sin2»^. 

4 


5e^ 


(4)     0  =  »^  +  2^8in{7t^  +  2esin»^+  — sin2«^} 

3e*  6* 
sin  2  {»^  +  2tf8in«^}  +  --sin3»^ 

56*  6* 

=  «^  +  2^sin«^+—  sin2«^+— (13sin3»^— 3sin«Q; 

which  last  is  the  same  value  as  that  given  in  (163).  The  labour 
however  required  in  investigating  higher  approximations  is  so 
great,  that  the  former  method  is  £eu:  easier.     Again, 

r  =  liljr^L  5=  a (!-<?«)  (l+^cosd)-» 
l+^cosd  ^  '^  ' 

=  a  { 1  — tf  COS  0—€*  (sin  0y},  to  terms  involving  e* ; 

whence  we  have  the  following  successive  approximations  : 

(1)  r  =  a. 

(2)  r  =  a{l^ecosnt). 

(3)  r  =  a  { 1  — ^  cos  «^+  —  (1  —cos  2nf)}; 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (164).  It  is  unnecessary  to  calculate 
higher  terms,  for  the  labour  of  doing  so  becomes  very  great. 

411.]  The  excess  of  the  true  anomaly  at  any  time  over  the 
mean  anomaly,  that  is,  ^— n^,  is  called  by  astronomers  the  eqna^ 
lion  of  the  centre ;  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
planet  is  in  advance  of  or  behind  its  mean  place  :  the  equation 
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of  the  centre  evidently  is  zero  at  perihelion  and  at  aphelion. 
The  point  in  the  orbit  at  which  it  is  a  maximum  may  thus  be 
found. 
Since  by  (10)  Art.  379,  (93)  Art.  392,  and  (102)  Art.  393, 

^na*{l'-e*)ide;  (168) 

therefore                              ^.(i^,.)i,^«  ^^ 
diO-^nf)  =  — ^^ r—  dOi 

wid  this  =  0,  if  r  =  a  (1  -<?•)*;  (169) 

that  is,  when  r  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal semi-axes.    And  to  determine  the  corresponding  maximum 
value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre,  let  E  represent  it  j  then 
B  =  O-^fUy 
=  ^— «-f-«8in».  (170) 

But  from  the  equation  to  the  ellipse,  and  from  (169), 

Ze      3^« 
^«^=-T-"32^ 

...   «,  =  -  +  _  +  -_+....  (m) 

Also  from  (157)  and  (169), 

^Bm«  =  *—---; 
32 

11^' 
.-.     B  =  2«+-^+..-f  (173) 

which  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre. 
And  since  frt)m  (172)  it  appears  that  f^  is  at  the  corresponding 
point  less  than  90°,  it  follows  that  the  equation  is  a  maximum 
at  a  point  before  the  planet  comes  to  the  extremity  of  the  minor 
axis.  It  may  also  by  a  similar  process  be  shewn  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  planet  from  aphelion  to  perihelion,  the  equation 
of  the  centre  is  a  maximum  at  a  point  between  the  extremity  of 
the  minor  axis  and  the  perihelion. 

Also  since  mean  time  depends  on  the  earth's  mean  position  in 
its  orbit,  that  is,  on  nt,  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  the  dif- 
ference between  true  solar  time  and  mean  solar  time,  in  so  far  as 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  varying  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit :  for  this  reason  0— »Hs  also  called  the  elliptic  inequalitjf. 
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412.]  It  is  necessary  for  us  still  to  consider  certain  properties 
of  parabolic  orbits^  because  tbere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
comets  move  either  in  such  orbits^  or  in  ellipses  of  which  the 
eccentricity  is  so  nearly  equal  to  unity  that  the  orbits  appear  to 
us^  so  far  as  our  calculations  go  when  the  comets  are  within 
observation,  to  be  parabolic. 

The  elements  of  a  parabolic  orbit  are  (see  Art.  407)  only  six 
in  number;  the  inclination  and  the  longitude  of  the  line  of 
nodes  are  required  as  in  the  elliptic  orbit,  whereby  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  comet's  orbit  may  be  determined.  The  lon- 
gitude of  the  perihelion  distance,  the  mean  motion,  and  the 
(Bpoch  are  also  required;  and  as  the  eccentricity  is  imity,  the 
perihelion  distance  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  orbit. 

Let  us  investigate  the  relation  between  the  time  and  the  angle 
measured  from  the  perihelion  distance  which  is  due  to  the  time 
in  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  eccentricity  is  nearly  unity; 
that  is,  when  the  orbit  is  nearly  parabolic. 

Let  0  =:  the  angle  measured  from  the  perihelion  distance,  and 
r=:the  corresponding  radius- vector,  so  that 

l+tfCOSd 

Let  j»  =  the  perihelion  distance ;  viz.  j»  =  a  (1  —  ^) ; 

.-.     r  =j»(l+e)  (l+<?co8d)-»:  (174) 

and  if  ^  =  the  time  during  which  0  from  perihelion  is  described, 
then  from  Art.  381,  (26), 

A«  =^a(l-<?«)  =  fti?(l+(?);  (176) 


dtz:^^d6 


JB*(l+«)* 

~            »** 

_i>«(l+«)* 

"            H* 

_          2jB* 

~fl*(l+«)* 

>  and  wh 

de 


(l+«{(co8^)'-(8m^)'})' 

de^ 

{(l+«)(coB|y  +  (l-e)(sm|)Y 

(8ec|)Vtaii- 

(176) 


{l  +  E(tan^)*f 
if  B  =  ^ — -i  and  which  is  therefore  a  small  quantity,  when  e  is 
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nearly  equal  to  unity.  Therefore  expanding  (176),  and  omit- 
ting terms  involving  powers  of  e  higher  than  e%  and  integrating 
between  the  limits  0^6  and  ^  =  0,  we  have 

^■J<!=li)(u.£)'-^(..|)'}.0„, 

If  the  orbit  becomes  a  parabola,  then  ^  =  1,  e  =  0 ;  and  we 

which  result  is  the  same  as  that  before  investigated  in  Art.  381  • 

The  preceding  expressions  are  those  commonly  used  for  the 
calculation  of  the  true  anomaly,  and  also  of  the  true  longitude 
in  the  case  of  comets  which  move  in  ellipses  of  eccentricities 
which  are  nearly  equal  to  unity,  or  in  parabolas.  In  the  actual 
use  of  (178),  the  determination  of  ^  in  terms  of  ^  requires  the 
solution  of  a  cubic  equation  which  has  only  one  real  root.  And 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  solution,  a  table  is  formed  containing 
the  values  of  t  corresponding  to  the  values  of  ^  in  the  parabola 
whose  least  focal  distance  is  unity;  and  this  being  multiplied 
by  pi  gives  the  time  corresponding  to  the  anomaly  0  in  the 
given  parabola. 

As  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  any  celestial  bodies  move  in 
hyperbolic  orbits,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  develope  the  equa- 
tions which  express  the  relation  between  the  time  and  the  lon- 
gitude in  such  orbits. 

413.]  It  remains  for  us  still  to  indicate  means  by  which  the 
masses  of  the  planets  may  be  deduced,  at  least  approximately^ 
from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion. 

If  T  =  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet  about  the  sun,  a  =  the 
mean  distance  of  the  planet's  orbit,  if  m  and  h  are  the  masses  of 
the  planet  and  of  the  sun  respectively,  then  by  (164),  Art.  404, 

T  =  - -..  (179) 

(»«-|-M)* 

Let  T^  be  the  periodic  time  of  another  planet  of  which  the 
mass  is  ni  and  of  whose  orbit  the  mean  distance  is  ^ ;  then 

27ra'4 


T'= 


(itt'+M)*' 
v»  w'  +  M 


(1«0) 
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But  by  Kepler's  tliird  law^  the  squares  of  the  periodio  times 
vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances ;  and  it  is  found  by 
observation  that  this  law  is  true  with  very  slight  variations; 
it  follows  therefore  that  the  second  factor  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  (180)  is  nearly  constant :  and  thus  the  masses  of  the 
planets  must  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  sun  be  so  small^  that 
the  preceding  process  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  ratio 
between  them. 

Suppose  however  the  planet  to  have  a  satellite;  and  mi  to 
be  the  mass  of  the  satellite^  ci  being  the  mean  distance  of  its 
orbit  about  its  primary,  and  T'  being  its  periodic  time :  then  if 
m  is  the  mass  of  the  planet, 

T  = 


therefore  from  (179), 

T.      ,.y^+«:  (181) 

Now  if  m  is  so  small  in  comparison  of  m  (the  mass  of  the  sun) 
that  it  may  be  neglected  without  very  great  error ;  and  also  if 
the  mass  of  the  satellite  be  similarly  small  in  comparison  of  the 
mass  of  the  planet ;  then  (181)  becomes 

^=©'=<  (-) 

and  thus  t,  t',  «,  a'  having  been  determined  by  observation,  the 
ratio  of  »» to  M  is  known.  When  this  method  is  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  by  means  of  its  fourth 
satellite,  it  is  found  that 

"*  =  To^'  (*«^) 

and  thus  may  the  masses  of  all  the  planets  which  have  satellites 
be  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  sun. 

The  masses  however  are  only  compared  by  this  process:  no 
one  is  absolutely  determined:  and  to  accomplish  this  object 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  mass  of  at  least  one :  and  the  one 
which  naturally  offers  itself  for  the  purpose  is  the  earth :  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  direct  observation  of  the  figure,  magni* 
tude,  and  density  of  the  earth.  Many  processes  have  been 
devised;  but  the  most  reliable  is  that  of  direct  geodesic  mea- 
surement :  and  arcs  of  meridian  have  been  measured  in  England^ 
France,  Russia,  India,  and  the  south  of  Africa :  and  from  them 
the  form  and  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  have  been  deter- 
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mined.  The  density  has  been  directly  investigated  hy  means 
of  Dr.  Maskelyne's  observations  with  the  pendulum  near  to  the 
Sehehallien  mountain  in  Scotland*.  And  also  by  experiments 
with  leaden  balls,  which  were  conducted  by  Cavendish,  and 
have  been  subsequently  repeated  with  great  care  by  the  late 
Mr.  Baily,  in  the  time  intervening  between  Oct.  1838  and  May 
1842;  and  from  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  5.66  times  that  of  distilled 
water.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  detailed 
explanation  of  such  experiments  and  observations.  The  article 
on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana, 
by  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  contains  all  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  former  subject :  and  for  that  on  the  latter  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to 
Vol.  XIV  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 


Section  4. — The  polar  equation  of  motion  of  a  disturbed  planet. 

414.]  In  Article  367  we  have  calculated  the  equations  of 
motion  of  a  particle  m  relatively  to  m,  when  both  of  the  par- 
ticles are  acted  on  by  another  particle  m^,  the  law  of  attraction 
of  all  three  being  that  of  the  mass  directly  and  of  the  square  of 
the  distance  inversely.  As  the  problem  is  evidently  that  of  the 
moon  moving  about  the  earth,  both  being  acted  on  by  the  sun, 
which  is  a  disturbing  body,  it  deserves  further  consideration; 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  equa- 
tions (162),  Art.  367,  are  transformed  into  their  equivalents  in 
terms  of  polar  coordinates. 

Let  us  suppose  the  earth  to  be  the  central  body  m,  relatively 
to  which  the  motion  of  m,  the  moon,  is  calculated :  let  m^  be 
the  mass  of  the  sun :  let  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  be  that  of  (a?,  y), 
so  that  the  sim  is  always  in  that  plane,  and  therefore  its  ^-ordi- 
nate is  zero :  let  the  positions  of  m  and  mf  at  the  time  t  respec- 
tively be  (x,  yj  z)  and  (y,  y):  let  r  and  /  be  the  radii  vectores 
of  M  and  of  ot':  firstly,  let  the  acting  forces  be  resolved  in  and 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the  plane  of  (w,  y) :  and, 
to  fix  the  thoughts,  let  the  supposed  system  be  represented  in 
fig.  133 ;  P  being  the  place  of  the  moon,  and  p'  that  of  the  sun 
at  the  time  t.  Let  the  velocity-increments  acting  on  M  in  the 
*  See  Philosophioal  Transactions,  181 1. 
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line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  be  called  the  orthogonal 
velocity-increments.  Let  on  =  p,  the  moon's  curtate  radius- 
vector;  NOM  =  Oy  the  moon's  longitude;  p'om'=  ^,  the  sun's 
longitude;  also  let  9  =  the  tangent  of  the  angle  fon^  which  is 
the  moon's  latitude ;  let  p  =  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
on  M  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  along  on,  and  acting  to  di- 
minish ON ;  similarly,  let  t  =  that  which  is  in  the  same  plane, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  on,  and  tends  to  increase  ^;  s  =  that 
which  is  orthogonal,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  angle  pon,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  moon  nearer  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Then  using  the  notation  of  Art.  367,  iffi  =  «H-M, 

P=^  +  cose?(g)  +  sintf(^), 


""  r»   "^  V//i?A 


\dy) 


And  since 


x'  ■=.  /cos^, 
y  =  p  sin  d  ;^  /  =  /  sin  ^ 

and  since  %  =:  tanPON,  so  that 

z  =  ps; 


I 


we  have 


d'x  d^y   '    ^ 

d*x    .    ^     d*y 


(184) 


(185) 


(186) 


(187) 


Let  us  first  consider  the  equations  as  they  refer  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  moon's  path  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;   for 
which  purpose,  from  the  first  two  of  (187),  we  have 
d*p        do* 


i 
'^  dt*'^"  dt  dt 
which  equations  are  also  gfiven  directly  in  (62),  Art.  324. 
Multiplying  the  last  of  these  equations  by  p,  we  have 

d*9     „   dp  do 

_  '^  f   A. 
-di^''  dlf' 

4D  2 


(188) 


(189) 
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..  2p.Trf<»  =  2p4J.(p.^,J); 


therefore  integrating,  and  introducing  an  arbitrary  constant  i% 

the  meaning  of  which  will  have  to  be  determined  hereafter,  we 

have  ja  s  r 

(p«^^)  =A«  +  2Jp»Trftf;  (190) 


§4.1/,.,...       <m) 


Let  p  =  - ;  then 


do* 


By  means  of  this  equation  we  can  eliminate  i  from  the  first 
of  (188);  and  let  us  assume  0  to  be  equicrescQnt  in  the  new 
equations.     Since  1 

dp  ^       I   du  _       ^dS  du  ^ 

,       d*£ _^  ^de  d^  do  ^du  d  f   ^d(k 
di^^     ^  Ti'd&^Tt'"dQ~dA^^  di^ 
__        1    d^u  dO^       du  T 
""  '"u*d¥'dF'~deu'' 
therefore  from  (188), 

/d*u        K  d$*  du  ^  ,      , 

dO^ 

and  substituting  for-^  from  (191),  we  have 

etc 

p        T  du 

d^u  ^  u'^^u^dd 

w-^"" r7~  =  ''         ^'''^ 

A^^2j-d6 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  moon's  curtate  radius- 
vector  in  terms  of  the  longitude. 

Again,  taking  the  third  equation  of  (187),  since 

8 
Z  =:  OS  =z  -, 

'^        u 


dz      f   d^       duK      do 


d*z 
dt^ 


-A/'*     .^'^  ^de^      r   ds       du.d.     dd^ 
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and  substituting  from  (189)^  (192)  and  (194)^  we  have 
s— p*       T  ds^ 
d^s        .      u*     ^1^  do       ^  ,.^^. 


..../^' 


which  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  moon^s  motion  in 
latitude. 

415.]  In  respect  of  the  three  equations  (191),  (194),  (195)  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  values  of  f,  t,  s,  as  given  in  (184)  and 
taken  from  Art.  367,  involve  both  the  mass  and  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  place  of  m\  the  disturbing  body :  with  this  dif- 
ference however,  that  t  is  a  function  of  these  quantities  only, 
and  that  f  and  s  contain  also  quantities  which  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  action  of  h  on  m\  and  thus,  if  the  dis- 
turbing forces  are  omitted,  the  equations  (188)  become  iden- 
tical with  (10)  and  (21)  of  the  present  Chapter.  Now  when 
substitutions  are  made  for  f,  t  and  s  in  terms  of  the  polar  co- 
ordinates of  M  and  m\  the  preceding  equations  are  not  inte- 
grable ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recou)*se  to  a  method  of 
approximation  j  and  for  this  end,  the  disturbing  function  r  is 
first  expressed  in  terms  of  the  polar  coordinates  of  h  and  m', 
and  its  partial  derived-ftinctions  are  expanded  in  ascending 
powers  of  small  quantities,  the  values  of  which  must  be  given 
by  the  observed  data  of  the  problem ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  nearly  400  times  as 
great  as  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon ;  if  therefore  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  moon  is  assumed  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  will  be 
such  that  higher  powers  of  it  may  be  neglected.  And  when 
these  expansions  have  been  performed,  the  integration-process 
takes  place.  But  it  is  beyond  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  on  these  investigations. 

Equation  (196)  however,  when  the  disturbing  forces  are 
omitted,  deserves  consideration  :  for  we  have  only 

whence  integrating,        *  =  *  sin  (tf — y),  (196) 

where  k  and  y  are  two  constants  introduced  in  integration. 
Now  s  is  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  and  0  is  the  longitude 
of  the  moon  measured  from  the  first  point  of  Aries ;  and  thus 
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y  is  the  longitude  of  the  ascending  node.  Suppose  then,  in 
fig.  134,  NMPtobea  right-angled  spherical  triangle,  f  being 
the  place  of  the  moon,  n  the  ascending  node,  and  nh  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  then  nm  =  ^— y,  mp  =  tan-**;  and  by  Napier's 
^^^i  sin  MN  =  tan  MP  x  cot  pnm, 

or,        sinCtf— y)  ^«xcotPNM;  (197) 

on  comparing  which  with  (196),  tan  pnm  =  i,  that  is,  is  con- 
stant; and  therefore  the  moon  moves  in  a  plane  making  a 
constant  angle  with  the  ecliptic ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  moon 
.would  move  in  a  plane,  if  it  were  undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  CONSTRAINED  MOTION  OF  PARTICLES,  UNDER  THE 
ACTION  OF  GIVEN  FORCES. 

Section  1. — Tie  motion  of  a  particle  constrained  to  move  on  a 
given  curved  line, 

416.]  The  subjects  of  motion  thus  far  have  been  particles 
not  constrained  by  any  geometrical  conditions;  they  have  there- 
fore been  free  to  take  in  space  such  paths  as  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  impressed  forces :  it  remains  now  to  investigate 
the  motion  of  particles  which  are  constrained;  that  is^  in  which 
the  motion  is  subject  to  certain  geometrical  relations :  such  is 
that  of  a  particle  in  a  small  tube^  either  smooth  or  roughs  and 
the  bore  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  par- 
ticle :  of  a  small  ring  sliding  on  a  curved  wire^  with  or  without 
friction :  of  a  particle  fastened  to  a  strings  or  moving  on  a  given 
surface.  The  principles  of  the  science  which  were  investigated 
in  Chapter  IX  are  of  breadth  sufficient  for  this  inquiry.  For 
in  addition  to  the  impressed  momentum-increments  on  the 
moving  particle^  there  will  in  general  be  a  normal  pressure  or 
reaction  of  the  curve  or  surface^  arising  &om  the  deflexion  of 
the  particle  firom  the  path  which  it  would  have  under  the  action 
of  the  impressed  forces  alone :  and  this  pressure  together  with 
the  expressed  momentum-increments  will  be  equal  to  the  im- 
pressed momentum-increments. 

417.]  In  this  section  I  propose  to  consider  the  motion  of  a 
particle  constrained  to  move  on  a  given  curve ;  such  as  that  of 
a  particle  in  a  tube^  or  of  a  small  ring  on  a  wire>  or  of  a  par- 
ticle fastened  to  a  string.  And^  to  take  the  general  case^  I  shall 
suppose  firstly  the  curve  to  be  in  spaoe^  and  the  motion  to  be 
free  from  friction. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  curve  on  which  the  particle^  of  mass 
m^  is  constrained  to  move^  be 

Fi  (^, y,  z)  =  0,  F, {x,if,  4^)  =  0;  (1) 
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[417- 


and  let  {x^y,  z)  be  tlie  place  of  nt  at  tlie  time  t :  let  x^  y^ z  be  the 
coordinate  components  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments; 
let  R  be  the  normal  pressure^  and  let  a,  fij  y  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  its  line  of  action ;  so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


=  mx— Rcosai 


m 


--^=  «»Y— R 


m 


dt* 
d^ 
It' 


COBp, 


=  ««z— Rcosy;^ 


(2) 


di' 

:= 

X  — 

R 

m 

cos  a. 

di* 

= 

Y  — 

R 

C08)3, 

d^z 
dl* 

= 

Z  — 

R 

m 

cosy. 

and  dividing  by  m^  whereby  the  equations  become  expressed  in 
terms  of  velocity-increments, 


(3) 


The  line  of  action  of  r  cannot  be  definitely  determined;  we 
know  no  more  of  it,  at  present,  than  that  it  is  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  of  the  curvilinear  path  at  the  place  of  the  particle; 
so  that  we  have 

dipcosa-f-^cosj3+&cosy  =  0  :  (4) 

neither  do  we  know  the  direction  in  which  r  acts. 

Now  multiplying  the  equations  of  (3)  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz, 
and  adding,  we  have 


dx  d^x  +  dy  d^y-\-dzd*z  _ 


dt^ 


=  7^dx'\-i:dy'\-zdz. 


(«) 


Let  the  circumstances  of  motion  be  considered  at  the  times  t 
and  ^0 ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  x^or  +  Y^^+z^^  is  such  a  func- 
tion of  ;r,y,  isr  as  to  admit  of  integration ;  and  let  v  and  v^  be  the 
corresponding  velocities ;   then  integrating  (5),  we  have 


—  =  /  m{xdx'\-Ydy'\'Zdz)\ 


whereby  the  vdocity  is  found  by  simple  integration  at  any  point 
of  the  path. 

This  is  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work :  the  normal 
pressure  does  not  appear  in  it ;  because  the  particle  moves  per- 
pendicularly to  its  action-line,  and  it  does  no  work. 
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Also  since 

di^"!^  d9^  dt^  H^  dt^  dn' 

.      dU      xdx+Ydy-^zdz  ,-v 

••    5^  = di '  ^^ 

and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  curve ;  the 
velocity-increment  therefore  of  the  particle  along  the  curvi- 
linear path  is  the  same  as  if  the  particle  were  moving  freely 
along  that  path. 

ds* 
Since  v*  =  '^,  we  have 

de^  ^:y-±f? ;  (8) 

{v^^  +  2     (xdx  +  Ydy+zdz)]* 

•'to 

whence  the  time  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of 
the  particle  at  t  and  t^. 

The  normal  pressure  on  the  curve  may  thus  be  found :  mul- 
tiplying (3)  severally  by  cos  a,  cos  ft,  cos  y. 

Now  suppose  the  line  of  action  of  the  normal  pressure  to 
be  the  principal  normal:  then  if  p  =  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature, 

d  diP  ^       .      d  dy  ^      d  dz 

~««=±''**'  ~«^=±''^2'  ««y=±''^^' 

the  double  sign  referring  to  the  value  of  p,  and  which  is  to  be 
positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
measured,  so  that  it  may  finally  bear  a  positive  sign,  because  it 
is  an  absolute  length.  And  replacing  in  (9)  cos  a,  cos  )8,  cos  y  by 
these  values,  we  have 

—  ss  X cos a+i^ cos /9+z cosy 

C^rf_^      d^y  d^dy^      dH  d  dz) 
-^Ut'  dHli'^'dt'li'di'^  dt^HHS' 

/.    B  s  m  jxcosa+Tcos/3+zco6y+ — [.  (10) 

—  is  the  centrifugal  force ;   see  Art.  326  :   thus  if  the  normal 

pressure  on  the  curve  acts  along  the  radius  of  absolute  curva» 
ture,  it  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of 
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tte  impressed  momentum-incrementfl  along  that  radius  of  abso- 
lute curvature  and  of  the  centriftigal  force. 

And  the  normal  pressure  is  along  the  principal  normal  when 
the  curve  is  described  by  the  moving  parfcide  without  the  action 
of  any  continually  impressed  forces :  for  in  this  case. 


di' 

= 

m 

cos  a. 

d'9 
dP 

= 

cos^. 

dH 
It* 

= 

B 

cosy; 

therefore 

&i«ar+^J'y+&i«z_       B,/^^ +^y^/^-u^^cns  vl 

=  0; 
.-.    -—  =  (velocity)*  =  a  constant  =  -rji  say. 

Therefore  dtz:^  ids,  and  therefore  «  and  ^  are  simultaneously 
equicrescent :  and  cos  a,  cos  /3,  cos  y  are  sevemlly  proportional  to 

^,  ^,  $£,  and  are  therefore  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
*•     ds*    ds* 

principal  normal. 

B  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  pressure  or  a  momentum ;  and  is 
therefore  compounded  of  two  fectors,  of  which  one  is  mass  and 
the  other  is  velocity ;  and  as  b  varies  directly  as  i«,  —  is  velo- 
city. Thus  equation  (9)  is  homogeneous,  and  is  formed  in  terms 
of  velocity  :  equation  (10),  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  in  terms 
of  momentum  or  pressure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  distinctive 
name  for  the  velocity,  which  is  lost  or  gained  by  reason  of  the 
motion  being  constrained,  and  I  shall  call  it  the  reaction  of  the 
curve :  so  that  reaction  is  the  pressure  on  the  curve  of  an  unit- 
mass  j  and  the  pressure  of  m  on  the  curve  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  reaction. 

Equations  (7)  and  (9)  or  (10)  are  the  tangential  and  normal 
components  of  the  velocity-increments,  and  the  result  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  tangential  and  normal  resolution. 

4I8.3  If  however  the  motion  takes  place  wholly  in  one  plane, 
we  may  take  that  to  be  the  plane  of  reference,  and  the  general 
formulae  are  simplified  accordingly. 

If  the  motion  is  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of  x  and  y,  and  x 
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and  Y  are  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity-incre- 
ments^ the  equations  of  motion  are 

If  T  and  N  are  the  tangential  and  normal  components  of  the 
impressed  velocity-increments^ 

^.  =  t;  7  =  K±^-  (12) 

If  the  system  of  radial  and  transversal  resolution  is  taken^  and 
F  and  Q  are  the  radial  and  transversal  components  of  the  im- 
pressed velocity-increment,  then 


\  d  r  ^dOy.  ^  -&  dr 


(18) 


The  ambiguity  of  sign  of  b  in  all  these  cases  arises  &om  the 
a  priori  uncertainty  of  the  side  of  the  tube  against  which  the 
particle  presses. 

419.]  The  equation  of  vis  viva,  or  of  work,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  preceding  expressions  in  the  following  manner  : 

Multiplying  the  equations  (11)  respectively  hj  mdx  and  mdy, 
and  adding ;  we  have 


dxd^x-^-dvd^y  ,    ,  ,  ^ 

; J^/    ^  =  itt(x^  +  Yrfy); 


the  left-hand  member  of  which  is  equal  to  — -^ — ;  consequently 
integrating  with  limits  corresponding  to  t  and  t^^  we  have 

— ^  =y    m{iLdX'\'Xdy).  (14) 

Also  firom  (12)  we  have 


—  =  /   mids.  (15) 

And  from  (13), 

^=r/   m{iidT+q^rde).  (16) 

•'In 


««;"— »t?, 


2 

All  these  values  of  vis  viva  are  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
remarks  made  in  Arts.  259  and  325 ;  and  the  reaction  of  the 
curve,  viz.  r,  does  not  appear  in  them,  because  the  motion  is 
always  perpendicular  to  its  action-line,  and  consequently  it  does 
no  work. 

4  E  a 
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420.]  The  pregsnre  of  the  particle  on  the  curve  may  be  de- 
termined as  follows  from  the  preceding  equations : 
From  (11)  we  have 

Prom  (12), 

E  =  ±f«{N-— }.  (18) 

Prom  (13), 

it  =  ±«»{Q^-P^±-}.  (19) 

We  proceed  now  to  give  examples  in  which  these  principles 
and  equations  are  applied. 

421.]  Ex.  1.  I  will  first  take  the  case  of  rectilinear  motion; 
and  the  most  simple  is  that  of  a  heavy  particle  moving  on  a 
smooth  inclined  plane.  The  motion  of  it  along  the  plane  has 
been  fully  considered  in  Section  2,  Chapter  X,  by  means  of  the 

equation  of  the  tangential  component,  viz.  ^  =  ^  sin  a.     For 

the  normal  component  we  have  b  =  mt^  cos  a ;  that  is,  the 
pressure  on  the  plane  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  it,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  velocity  of  the  particle. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  within  a  smooth  rectilinear  tube 
under  the  action  of  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance 
whose  source  is  in  a  given  position  outside  the  tube.  Determine 
the  motion. 

Let  the  line  of  the  tube  be  the  axis  of  5^,  and  let  the  centre  of 
force  be  on  the  axis  of  a?  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin ;  let  b 
and  y  be  the  distances  of  m  from  the  origin  when  ^  =  0  and 
t  ^t  respectively ;  and  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  from  the 
centre  of  force  when  ^  =  ^ ;  then 

and  as  this  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion,  see  Arts.  279 
and  283,  the  particle  oscillates  through  a  distance  2b;  viz. 
through  b  on  each  side  of  the  origin;  and  the  time  of  an 

oscillation  is  — r- 
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Ex.  3.  The  circtimstanoes  of  constraint  and  reference  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  example,  the  particle  moves 
under  the  action  of  a  force  which  is  any  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  source  outside  the  tube,  and  makes  vibrations  of  small 
amplitude.    Determine  the  motion. 

In  this  case  the  equation  of  motion  is 

if  y  (r)  denotes  the  impressed  velocity-increment  along  r. 


Now 


J^\ »* 


if  we  omit  powers  o(y  higher  than  the  second.    Also 


-y. 


_y 


y\-* 


^=-f{/(«)+f->'(-)} 


which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion  j  and  consequently 
the  particle  oscillates  through  a  distance  26;  viz.  through  b  on 
each  side  of  the  origin ;  and  the  time  of  an  oscillation 

Ex.  4.  Two  equal  particles  moye  in  smooth  tabes  which  in- 
tersect  each  other  at  right  angles^  and  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  varying  directly  as  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.    Determine  the  motion  of  each. 

Let  the  lines  of  the  tubes  be  the  axes;  let  a  and  b  be  the 
initial  distances  of  the  particles  from  the  origin ;  and  a  and  y 
the  distances  at  the  time  t :  let  a*  -h  i*  =  c»,  x*  4-y •  =  r*.  Then 
the  equations  of  motion  are 


df.^ 


r"  r 


dp 


r»   r 
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dx         dy       ^ 

since  the  particles  are  initially  at  rest.     Hence 

dx  ^df  ^ 

.:.    log^=logf; 

X  y        T 

*"      a        be' 
consequently  when  xszOj  y  ^  0  and  f  =  0^  and  the  partides 
arrive  simultaneously  at  the  junction  of  the  two  tubes.    Also 
substituting  from  this  last  equation  in  either  of  the  equations  of 

motion,  we  have  -jtz^ r ;  and  therefore^  as  in  Art.  284, 

'  dl*  r*  ' 

and  when  f  =  0,  iss . 

(8f*)* 

422.]  Let  us  next  consider  the  motion  of  a  heavy  particle 
moving  on  a  smooth  curve,  or  in  a  smooth  tube,  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

Let  the  plane  be  that  of  (x,y) ;  and  let  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
be  horizontal  and  vertical  respectively ;  let  y  be  i>ositive  down- 
wards; then  the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  axial-com« 
ponents  are 

and  the  equations  of  tangential  and  normal  components  are 
evidentiy 

d*9        dy  (    dx      r* )  ,^  , 

_^^2-;  E  =  «|^^±-t.  (21) 

From  the  former  of  these  we  have  the  following  equation  of  vis 
viva,  viz.  mv^-^mv^*  ,  , 

— 2 —  =  ^  (y-y^)  i  (22) 

so  that  the  vis  viva  acquired  during  the  fall  of  «i  in  its  con- 
strained path  along  the  curve  or  through  the  tube  varies  directiy 
as  the  perpendicular  distance  through  which  it  has  fallen ;  and 
is  thus  independent  of  the  curvilinear  path. 
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The  latter  equation  in  (21)  shews  that  the  pressure  on  the 
curve  is  equal  to  an  algebraical  sum  made  np  of  the  normal 
component  of  gravity  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

We  proceed  to  apply  these  equations  to  the  following  problems^ 
which  are  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

428.]  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  cycloid  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

Let  the  base  of  the  cycloid  be  horizontal^  and  let  the  vertex 
of  the  cycloid  be  its  lowest  pointy  as  in  fig.  135 ;  ou=x,  MP=:y; 
80  that  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

y  =  a  versin"*  -  -f  (2  aw?— a?')*.  (23) 

Let  the  particle  m  move  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve^  and 
be  at  p  {x,  y)  at  the  time  t,  and  at  rest  at  k  {k,  k)  when  ^  =  0. 
Then  the  normal  pg  is  the  line  of  action  of  b^  and  the  equations 
of  motion  are 

whence,  observing  that  9  =  0  when  «  =  ii,  we  have 

^  =  »«  =  2^(*-«);  (25) 

since  pressure  is  due  to  both  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force. 

From  (23),  —^^^-Ji- 

{2a-*}*       xi      (2a)* 

p  =s  {8a(2a— *)}*. 
If  OP  =  t,  and  m  is  descending  towards  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve ;  and  if  ^  is  the  time  of  «  descending  &om  k  to  o,  then 
from  (25)  we  have 

~     (2^)*  A  (A-*)*  ~V  "A)   (>{«-«•)* 

thus  the  time  of  descent  of  a  particle  to  the  lowest  point  is 
independent  of  A,  and  is  therefore  the  same  whatever  is  the 
position  of  the  point  on  the  cycloid  from  which  the  particle 
starts. 

And  since  the  velocity  of  f»  at  o  is  (2yA)*,  and  has  therefore 
its  grea^Ast  value^  and  since  by  (26)  t?  =  0  when  a?  =  A,  it  follows 
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that  m  having  passed  through  o  asoenda  the  other  branch  of  the 
cycloid^  and  reaches  a  point  k^  at  the  distance  A  above  the  hori- 
zontal line  through  o ;  and  the  time  of  the  ascent  is  ir(--)  :  thus 

the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  from  k  to  k^  is  2  ir  (-)  ,  and  is 

If 
thus  independent  of  the  point  on  the  curve  at  which  the  motion 

conmiences. 

This  property  of  a  curve  is  called  taiUocAronism ;  and  the 
cycloid  is  accordingly  called  tAe  tautochronouB  curve  of  a  heavy 
particle. 

The  result  (27)  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  process : 

Let  us  resolve  tangentially :  then 

d*%  ^       dx 

IF"     ^ds* 

dx       9 
From  the  equation  to  the  cycloid,  *•  =  8  or,  ^  =  7- 1 

...  ^ ^,. 

dt*-      4a' 
whicb  is  the  equation  of  hannonic  motion;  and  if  «  =  «„  when 
t  ss  0  and  the  particle  is  at  rest,  see  Art.  279, 

.(£)*/;  (28) 


«  =:  «o  COS 


and  the  periodic  time  =  2ir(-)  • 

Also  from  (26),  substituting  by  means  of  the  equation  to  the 
cycloid,  ja  _  ^(2^+^-2£) . 

^  "■  {2a(2a-a?)}*' 
which  assigns  the  pressure  on  the  curve;  and  if  ^  =  2 a,  that  is, 
if  m  begins  to  move  from  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  the  cycloid, 

and  if  ^  as  0,  that  is,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve, 

B  =  2mff; 
that  is,  the  pressure  is  twice  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

Kthe  plane  in  which  the  cycloid  is,  and  in  which  m  moves,  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  a,  and  is  smooth,  the  pre- 
ceding results  are  applicable,  if  we  replace  ^  by  y  sin  a. 

424.]  A  particle  m  may  have  the  cycloidal  motion  of  the 
preceding  Article,  if  we  suppose  it  to  move  in  a  smooth  tube, 
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or  an  open  catuJ^  bent  into  the  form  of  a  cycloid.  We  maj  also 
obtain  a  path  of  the  required  kind  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment. Let  the  particle  m  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  perfectly 
flexible  and  inextensible  string,  which  we  shall  assume  to  be 
without  weight,  of  length  4a;  and  let  the  upper  end  of  this 
string  be  fiistened  at  a  point  o,  see  fig.  135,  in  a  vertical  line 
through  o,  where  oc  =  4a;  from  c  to  b  and  from  c  to  b'  let 
two  cycloidal  arcs  be  drawn,  equal  to  ob  or  ob';  then  bob^  is 
the  involute  of  cb  and  cb';  and  therefore  the  end  of  a  string  of 
the  length  4  a  fastened  at  0  and  wrapping  round  cb  and  cb^  will 
describe  the  cycloid  bob'. 

Now  when  a  heavy  solid  body  oscillates  about  a  fixed  hori- 
zontal axis  it  is  called  a  pendulum;  and  when  a  heavy  particle 
is  attached  to  the  axis  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  rod,  without 
weight  and  inextensible,  this  instrument  is  called  a  simple  pen- 
dulum;  and  although  such  a  system  never  can  be  perfectly 
attained,  yet  approximations  may  be  made  to  it  which  are  near 
enough  for  practical  pui'poses,  and  by  means  of  it  the  incidents 
of  pendulums  may  be  compared. 

Suppose  then  the  particle  mtohe  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  string, 
whose  length  is  4a,  the  other  end  being  fastened  at  c,  fig.  135 ; 
and  suppose  the  plane  of  the  curves  to  be  vertical ;  then  if  cb, 
cb'  are  such  surfaces  or  cheeks  that  the  string  may  be  wrapped 
round  them,  m  will  move  in  a  cycloidal  path,  and  we  shall  have 
a  cycloidal  pendulum.  The  time  of  the  oscillations  will  be  the 
same,  whatever  is  the  point  whence  m  beg^ins  to  move ;  and  if  I 
is  the  length  of  the  string, 

the  time  of  an  oscillation  =  v  (-)  •  (29) 

Also  the  tension  of  the  string  corresponds  to  the  pressure  on 
the  curve  of  the  preceding  Article,  and  we  have 

the  tension  of  the  string  =  m^ . ;         (30) 

and  therefore,  if  a?  =  0, 

the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  =  --^  (2  a  -f  A). 

If  A=2a,  which  is  its  largest  value  on  the  cycloid,  the  tension 
=  2mff,  that  is,  is  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  bob ;  so 
that  the  string  must  be  able  to  bear  twice  the  weight  of  the 
bob. 

425.]  As  another  example  of  cycloidal  motion,  let  us  suppose 
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a  cycloid  to  be  placed  in  a  vertical  plane  with  its  base  hori- 
zontal^ as  in  fig.  1 36 ;  and  let  ns  suppose  m  to  be  projected  &om 
the  highest  point  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  convex  side  of 
the  curve :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  subsequent  motion 
of  m. 

Let  p^  {x,y\  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  ^;  let  «  =:  {2gh)^ 
be  the  velocity  of  projection.     Then 

g  =  ».  =  2^(A+x); 

R  dy       V*  g     2a^i—2x 

«  ^^di^'J^  (2a)*    (2a-.ar)* 
So  long  as  r  has  a  positive  sign,  m  is  in  contact  with  the 
cycloid;   but  when  e  =  0,  the  particle  leaves  the  curve;  and 
being  heavy  and  moving  freely  describes  a  paraboUc  path ;  this 

takes  place  when  a  =  «— ~ ;  in  which  case  t;*  =  2g(a-\--A;  and 
the  line  of  motion  of  m  at  that  time  makes  with  a  horizontal 
line  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  (^——j)  9  &i^d  the  latus  rectum 

of  the  subsequent  paraboUc  path  is  ^^ — - — —  • 

426.]  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  in  a  circular  tube  in  a 
vertical  plane. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a,  and  let  the  origin  be  taken 
at  its  lowest  point,  the  vertical  diameter  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  ^ :  so  that  the  equation  to  the  circle  is  y*  =  2aX'-x* : 
dy    _  dx  ^  ds 
a—x  ^  y  ~  a 
Let  (^,  U)  be  the  initial  place  of  m^  and  v^  its  velocity  at  that 
point ;  then  {xy  y)  being  its  place  at  the  time  t, 

^  =  i;«  =  2^(A-:r)  +  V.  (31) 

Hence  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  and  =  (2^A-f  Vo")*,  when 
a?=0 ;  the  velocity  is  a  minimum  when  x  has  its  greatest  value; 
that  is,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  if  the  particle  makes 
a  complete  circuit,  in  which  case  t?'  =  2^(A— 2a)  +  t?o*;  and  if 
the  particle  does  not  describe  a  complete  circle,  it  comes  to  rest 

when  X  =  A+x^  •     And  if  the  particle  moves  from  rest  at  the 

highest  point  of  the  tube,  then  v^^  =  0,  and  A  =z  2a;  and  (31) 
becomes  ^2  =  2^(2a-ar).  (32) 
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Also  -=^-f  +  - 

m         08       p 

=  l{a-\-2i  +  —'^3x];  (33) 

a*-  g  ^ 

which  is  greatest  when  a?=0^  and  has  its  least  value  when  x  has 

its  greatest  value. 

If  the  particle  starts  from  rest  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
circle,  then  at  the  lowest  point  the  pressure  =  Siwij' ;  that  is,  is 
five  times  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

K  the  centritiigal  force  of  the  particle  at  the  highest  point  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  particle,  that  is,  if  t?©*  =  <'^i 
then  the  pressure  at  the  lowest  point  =  6;fl|^;  that  is,  is  six 
times  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

To  find  the  time  taken  by  the  particle  in  its  descent  to  the 
lowest  point;  if  op  =  «,  so  that  9  decreases  as  t  increases, 
from  (31),        ^  ^ ^ 

= _i^ (35) 

{2aa:-ar'}*  {2j7(A-3r)+».>}* 
This  element-function  does  not  generally  admit  of  integration. 
In  the  case  in  which      ,     v,' 

that  is,  in  which  the  particle  comes  to  rest  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  circle,  (35)  becomes 

di^ r-? ;  (36) 

(2^)*a?*(2a-.a:)  ^     ' 

whence  by  integration,  and  observing  that  ^  =  0  when  x  =z  i, 

we  have 

427.]  Let  us  however  return  to  the  general  expression  (35) 
for  dl;  and  to  simplify  it,  let  us  suppose  the  initial  velocity  to 
be  zero,  and  ^  to  be  the  vertical  abscissa  to  the  point  whence  m 
begins  to  move ;  then 

ju  ^dx  ,^. 

dt^ \ ; ",;  (37) 

(2^)*(A-a?)*(2aa?-ir«)*  ^  ^ 

this  expression  does  not  admit  of  integration.     If  however  the 

radius  of  ther  circle  is  large,  and  the  greatest  amplitude  to  which 

m  moves  is  small,  we  may  expand  (37)  in  a  series  of  terms  in  as* 

X 

cending  powers  of  - »  and  thus  approximately  find  the  integral ; 

Cb 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  this  method^  because 
the  problem  is  that  of  a  circular  pendulum ;  and  in  the  appli- 
cations of  it  to  the  purposes  of  time-measuring  it  is  desirable 
to  know  the  extent  of  error  which  arises ^  if  we  assume  one  term 
of  the  series  to  be  the  measure  of  the  time  of  descent  of  m  from 
its  highest  to  its  lowest  point.  Let  t  be  the  time  of  an  oscil- 
lation^ that  is,  from  a?  =  ^,  through  a?  =  0,  to  a?  =  A ;  then 

1.3...(2^-1).^."  )        ^       ^       (38) 

2.4. ..2»      ^2af  )(Ap-4?>)*        ^^ 

This  series  consists  of  terms  each  of  which  is  of  the  form 

f ;   and  hy  Art.  61,  Integral  Calculus, 

0  (Ap— ar")* 

Jo  (Ax-x^)^  2ot"  Jo  (Ar-a?«)* 

-  (2«t-l)  (2^-3). .,5.3.1  , „  r*      dx 
"       2»e(2w— 2)...6.4.2  Jq  (>Lp— a?«)* 

_  (2ffl— 1)  (2 wg- 3)... 5.3.1  , „ 
"        2«j(2«»-2)... 6.4.2  ''^ 

•••  '  =  -0'!'-(i)"A-(r:)"(f/- 

which  is  the  complete  expression  for  the  time  of  an  oscillationJ 
If  A  is  very  small  in  comparison  of  a,  and  if  we  neglect  aU 

powers  of  —  >  t  =  tt  (^)  ;  (40) 

which  is  an  expression  of  the  same  form  as  that  for  the  time  of 
an  oscillation  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  cycloid ;  see  Art.  422 ; 
observing  however  that  a  here  is  equal  to  4  a  in  that  case.  And 
if  we  include  the  first  two  terms  of  (39),  we  have 

If  2  a  is  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  is  sub- 
tended by  the  arc  of  the  oscillation, 

h  =r  «(1— cosa)  =  2«(sin^)  =  -(chordo)*; 
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so  that  the  difference  between  the  expression  for  x  given  in 
(40)  and  that  given  in  (41)  varies  as  the  square  of  the  chord  of 
half  the  angle  of  oscillation. 

428.]  This  motion  of  a  heavy  partide  in  a  circular  arc  is 
approximately  realized  by  attaching  the  particle  to  the  end  of  a 
very  thin  and  light  straight  rod^  which^  turning  about  a  fixed 
point  at  its  other  end^  moves  in  a  vertical  plane.  This  instru- 
ment in  its  perfect  state^  which  however  can  never  be  attained^ 
is  called  a  simple  circular  pendulum.  If  I  is  the  length  of  the 
rod^  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  approximately  given  by  the 

formula  j  x 

T  =  ^i)*,  (42) 

when  the  angle  of  oscillation  is  very  small. 

The  pressure  on  the  curve  becomes  in  this  case  the  tension  of 
the  rod. 

The  formula  (42)  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  gravity 
at  the  different  places  of  the  earth's  surface.  Let  l  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds  at  the  place  to 
which  y  applies ;  then 


=  '(i^ 


,  .  •••     ^  =  w'I.}  (48) 

if 

&om  this  formula  ff  has  been  calculated  at  many  places  on  the 
earth.  The  method  of  determining  L  accurately  will  be  investi- 
gated in  the  following  volume. 

Equation  (42)  is  also  employed  for  the  determination  of  (1)  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  and  (2)  the  depth  of  a  mine. 

(1)  Let  r  be  the  mean-radius  of  the  earth's  surface  considered 
spherical ;  let  A  be  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  above  the  sur- 
face, and  ff  and  /  the  values  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  sur&oe 
and  the  top  of  the  mountain  respectively :  then,  by  Art.  196, 

7  -  yr)  • 

Let  n  =  the  number  of  oscillations  which  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum at  the  top  of  the  mountain  makes  in  24  hours; 


='©•• 


24x60x60  /Lvi  r  +  A/Lvi 

.       h       24x60x60      , 
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whereby  h  is  given  in  terms  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Let 
us^  for  the  sake  of  an  example^  suppose  the  pendulum  to  '^  lose 
10  seconds  in  a  day;''  that  is^  to  make  10  oscillations  less  than 
it  would  make  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Then 

n  =  24x60x60  —  10, 
and  T  =  4000  miles  (approximately) ; 

...      >i=:4000|       ^^^^^X^^ a 

(24x60x60-10         3 

=  4000  \(l  -  — — \—^  '-  1  f 
(^         24  X  6  x  60>'  ) 

,  4000  .      ,  - 

A  =  771 — ;; — 177.  approxmiately 
24x6x60    ^^  ^ 

=  .4626  of  a  mile. 

(2)  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  in  the  last 
case  :  and  let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  mine :  let  g  and  ^  be  the 
values  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.    Then,  by  Article  198, 

Si r_ 

Let  n  =  the  number  of  oscillations  which  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  makes  in  24  hours;  therefore 


h         24x60x60 


-1; 


2r  n 

whence  h  may  be  found  in  terms  of  r,  the  earth's  radius. 

429.]  If  the  arc  through  which  the  hob  of  a  circular  pendu- 
lum vibrates  is  very  small,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  tangential  resolution  more  easily  than  by 
the  preceding  process. 

Let  2  a  be  the  angle  which  the  arc  of  oscillation  subtends  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle ;  let  0  be  the  angular  distance  of  m  from 
the  lowest  point  at  the  time  t ;  and  let  s  be  the  arc  corresponding 
to  Oy  so  that,  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  circle, 

s-aB;  (44) 
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then,  if  we  suppose  s  to  decrease  as  t  increases,  tlie  equation  of 
motion  along  the  tangent  is 

^=-ffsm0;  (45) 

and  in  terms  of  (?,  tttt  =  — -  sin  0.  (46) 

Multiplying  by  2d9,  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  such 
that  j7  =  0  when  ^  =  o, 

^  =  ^  (cos  d-cos  a).  (47) 

dt*        a  ^  ^  ^    ' 

This  expression  cannot  be  again  integrated  in  the  form  in  which 

it  stands :  cos  9  may  however  be  expressed  in  a  series,  and  the 

integral  may  be  approximately  found.     If  the  oscillations  are 

small,  so  that  9  and  a  are  small,  then  expanding  cos  0  and  cos  a 

in  powers  of  0  and  a  respectively,  and  omitting  terms  containing 

the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  these  quantities,  we  have 

(a«-fl«)*       W 
and  since  6  =  a  when  ^  =  0, 

t  =  {-)  cos-*-; 

when  0  z^-^a,  t=zTt(-\  >  which  is  the  time  of  an  oscillation. 

Using  the  same  notation,  by  the  equation  of  the  normal  com- 
ponents, when  the  particle  moves  as  the  bob  of  a  pendulum, 
R  =5  the  tension  of  the  rod 

=  i»^^cosfl  +  — f 

=  »*^  {3  cos  d— 2  cos  a}. 
K  ^  is  projected  from  the  highest  poiut  of  the  circle  with  a 
velocity  due  to  the  height  A,  and  along  the  concave  side  of  the 
circle;  then  if  0  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle  by  the  arc  which  m  describes  in  the  time  t, 
(the  velocity)'  =  2^  {/i  +  a— acos^} ; 

B.=  W|^j h2  — 3cos^[- 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  particle  will  leave  the  curve  if  A 

and  0  are  such  that  the  following  condition  is  possible ;  viz. 

^      2A-\-a 

cos  ^  =  X • 

3     a 
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If  B  =  0  when  the  motion  begins^  then  ^  =  - ;  in  which  case 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle^  b  =  6m^. 

480.]  The  following  are  other  and  more  general  problems  in 
constrained  motion : 

Ex.  1.  A  parabola  is  placed  with  its  axis  vertical,  and  its  vertex 
the  highest  point ;  a  heavy  particle  is  projected  from  the  vertex 
along  the  concave  side  of  the  cnrve  with  a  given  velocity :  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  subsequent  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  A  be  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  of  projection  is  due : 
and  let  the  equation  of  the  parabola  be  ^'  =  4a^.  Then  if  {x,  y) 
is  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t, 

(the  velocity)'  =  2y  (a?+A); 

Xp  "^  dsS  ^  {a+x)i 
Therefore  the  pressure  on  the  curve  =  0,  if  ^  =  a :  that  is,  if  the 
velocity  of  projection  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to  that  acquired  in 
falling  &om  the  directrix ;  and  in  this  case  the  pressure  is  zero 
at  all  points  of  the  curve :  the  parabola  is  therefore  the  trajec- 
tory of  m  moving  freely.  This  is  apparent  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Article  350. 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  particle  descends  down  a  curve  in  a  vertical 
plane :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
when  the  pressure  on  it  is  the  same  at  all  its  points. 

Let  B  be  the  constant  pressure :  h  the  altitude  to  which  the 
velocity  of  m  at  the  origin  is  due ;  a  =  the  angle  which  the  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  at  the  origin  makes  with  the  vertical  line, 
which  I  shall  take  to  be  the  axis  of  x  :  then 

If  « is  equicrescent,  then  &om  equation  (18),  Art.  285,  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  1       d^y  ds 

'p^dPdx' 
and  substituting  this  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 

therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  assigned  limits, 
a  {{i+x)i-h,i}  =  mff  {(>i+a,)l  J  -A*  sin  a} ; 
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whence,  if  ^  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  ^  and  dx, 
the  equation  to  the  required  curve  may  be  found.  It  is  called 
tie  curve  of  equal  pressure. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  particle  m  moves  from  rest  on  a  curve,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  curve  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  the  particle  has  moved ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

In  this  case,  v^  =  2gx, 

p        as 
\ik\a  conveniently  assumed :  and  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
of  the  last  example,  we  have 


k 


^i  =  .4; 


2«-fl  de' 

whence  we  have 

^  =  ;..|(!!!^)-_<,..|-V  (49) 

which  is  integrable  by  rationalization,  see  Art.  44,  Integral  Cal- 
culus, whenever  -- —  or  --  is  an  integer. 

3 
Let  w  =  1 ;  and  let  t= ^ :  then  (49)  becomes  after  integration 

If  fe  =  — .  1,  the  resulting  equation  is  that  of  the  catenary. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  curve,  which  is  such  that  a 
heavy  particle  m  moving  on  it  may  describe  a  given  arc  in  the 
time  in  which  it  would  describe  the  corresponding  chord. 

Let  us  take  polar  coordinates,  and  let  the  origin  be  the  point 
at  which  the  motion  begfins :  let  (r,  ff)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the 
time  tf  the  prime  radius-vector  being  vertical.  Then  for  the 
motion  on  the  curve  we  have 

-=--  =  2^cosd;  .-.     t=z'^^ — t/- -t; 

dt*        ^  (2^)*-/o  (rcos^)* 

and  the  time  in  which  m  would  describe  the  chord 


^^cos 
^       (rcos^)*      ""     '^cos^>'  ' 

PRICK,  VOL.  III.  4  O 
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and  differentiating, 

cos  2  0  y^       dr 
.-.       .    ^  -  (/^  =  —  , 
sin  2^  r 

r»  =  a*An20; 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  lemniscata,  the  axis  of  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  46°  to  the  vertical  line  through  the  origin. 

Ex.  6.  Prom  a  given  point  on  a  parabola  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  given  velocity  u  along  the  concave  side  of  the 
curve,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  force  in  the  focus  which  is  attractive 
and  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

The  equation  to  the  parabola  in  terms  of  r  and  p  is  p*  =  ar. 
Let  b  be  the  initial  distance  of  m  from  the  focus ;  then  as  Q  =  0, 

and  P  = ^  ;  from  (16), 


..  =  ».  +  2p{i-i}, 


whereby  the  velocity  is  known  at  every  point  of  the  curve.    And 

from  (19), 

R  __  t;«        IX  rdO  _    «*    (   ^      2/x) 
m  "   p        r*    ds    "  2ri^  *^* 

and  thus  the  pressure  is  known  at  every  point  of  the  curve ; 

and  since  ^  is  to  move  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve,  u* 

must  be  greater  than  ~- ;  and  if  «'  is  less  than  -^  >  m  must 

.  2u  * 

move  on  the  convex  side ;  and  if  u*  =  -^  the  pressure  on  the 

curve  is  zero  at  all  its  points;  and  rightly  so;  because  (-^ 

is,  see  Art.  284,  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  point  of  projection 
by  m  moving  from  infinity  under  the  action  of  the  central  force ; 
and  thus  imder  these  circumstances  the  parabola  would  be  the 
unconstrained  orbit. 

Ex.  6.  A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  a  parabola, 
and  is  tied  by  an  extensible  string  to  a  point  in  the  focus;  the 
unstretched  length  of  the  string  is  equal  to  the  focal  distance ; 
the  particle  is  placed  at  rest  at  the  extremity  of  the  latus 
rectum :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances of  motion. 

Let  T  =  the  tension  of  the  string  at  the  time  I,  so  that  t  is 
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the  central  force  acting  on  m;  then^  if  r  is  the  distance  of  m 
from  s  at  the  time  t,  and  if  e  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity. 


T  =z  a{l+eT);  /.     t  = 


ea 


and  therefore  from  (16), 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 


r  = ;  then  ^«  = 


14-cosd  '  r— a* 


dt^- 


{ae)^dr 


{(r-a)(2a-r)}*' 
2r— 3a 


^  =  (fl^)*COS-* 

a  ' 
therefore  when  r  =  a,  ^  =  tt  {ae)^,  and  this  is  the  time  which  the 
particle  takes  in  passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum 
to  the  vertex ;  and  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  when  r  =  a,  so 
that  the  particle  passes  on  from  the  vertex  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  latus  rectum,  at  which  point  it  comes  to  rest ; 
and  this  oscillatory  motion  continues,  the  period  of  an  oscilla- 
tion being  2Tt{ae)^. 

Ex.  7.  A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  an  ellipse 
under  the  action  of  two  forces  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes 
of  a?  and^,  and  which  vary  respectively  as  the  cubes  of  the  cor- 
responding coordinates :  the  particle  is  placed  at  rest  at  the 
point  (^,  k) ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure  on  the 
curve. 

In  this  case,        x  =  —  —■  >        y  =  — —- ; 

therefore  from  (13), 


r 


a?«  "^  y«       A«       A* 


Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be  —  +  ~-  =  1 .    Then 


R 

m 

Ex.  8.   A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  an  ellipse,  and 
is  under  the  action  of  (I)  two  central  forces  varying  inversely 

402 
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as  the  eqoare  of  the  distance  and  whoee  sources  are  at  the  {od, 
and  (2)  a  central  force  varying  as  the  distance  and  whose  source 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipse ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
pressure  on  the  curve. 

Let  iJki,  lA^j  II  be  the  absolute  forces  severally  of  the  foci  and 
of  the  centre ;  and  let  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  be  the  origin. 
Let  rif  r,^  r  be  the  distances  of  m  at  the  time  t  from  the  two 
foci  and  from  the  centre  respectively,  and  let  Z^,  /,,  /  be  the 
initial  values  of  these,  that  is,  when  ^  =  0 ;  and  let  v^  be  the 
initial  velocity.     Then 

Also  f«  =  a«4-i*-ri f„  and  p  =  ^^'^'^  ; 

...  ±, =,....,  ^.^-^_,.. 

If  V,  Vj,  V,  are  the  velocities  with  which  a  particle  m  being 
projected  from  the  given  point  would  freely  describe  the  pre- 
ceding ellipse  under  the  action  of  the  preceding  forces  acting 
singly,  then 

SO  that  -  =  v*  +  Vi*+v,»— r<>«; 

m 

if  therefore  t?^»«  =s  v«  +  Vj«  -f  v,% 

then  E  =  0,  and  the  particle  would  describe  the  ellipse  freely. 
This  result  is  a  particular  application  of  the  general  Theorem 
of  Article  362. 

481.]  I  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  curves  which 
possess  certain  general  properties,  and  which  are  suggested  by 
the  preceding  inquiry.  And  first  of  the  general  equation  of 
tautochronous  curves. 

It  appears  from  Article  423  that  the  cycloid,  in  either  a  ver- 
ticle  or  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  base  horizontal,  is  such  that 
the  time  taken  by  a  heavy  particle  in  moving  down  the  curve 
to  its  lowest  point  is  the  same  whatever  is  the  point  on  the 
curve  from  which  the  particle  begins  to  move.     Our  object  now 
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is  to  inquire  whether  any  other  cnrve  besides  the  cycloid  pos- 
sesses this  property  of  tautochronism  for  heavy  particles  in 
vacuo ;  and  we  shall  also  extend  the  inquiry  to  forces  of  other 
kinds. 

Let  the  impressed  forces  be  resolved  tangentially ;  and  let  t 
be  the  tangential  component  at  the  time  t  of  the  impressed 
velocity-increment,  and  tending  to  diminish  «  as  ^  increases; 
let  8  be  the  arc  measured  from  a  certain  point  on  the  curve 
chosen  as  the  origin,  and  let  a  be  the  initial  value  of  s  and 
correspond  to  the  point  at  which  m  is  at  rest :  then 

g  =  ^f'rd,;  (50) 

and  the  time  of  passage  from  a  to  « is  given  by  the  following : 

Now  this  definite  integral  must  be  independent  of  a  when 
«  =  a;  and  thus  the  equation  must  be  of  the  following  form  : 

of  which  taking  the  ^-difierential, 

and  again  taking  the  ^-difierential, 

which  is  the  relation  between  t  and  the  equation  to  the  tauto- 
chronous  curve.  But  the  equation  to  the  curve  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  a ;  and  therefore 

must  be  independent  of  a;  whence  we  infer  that 

where  ^  is  a  constant.     Substituting  this  in  (52),  we  have 

T  =:  ks;  »  (53) 

whence  we  infer  that  the  tangential  force  which  acts  on  the 
particle  must  vary  directly  as  the  length  of  the  path  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  particle  to  the  origin;   that  is,  the  tangential 
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equation  mast  be  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion;   wherein 
the  periodic  time  is  independent  of  the  amplitude. 
TVom  (53)  and  (50)  we  have 

^;=.t(«.-,.)j  (54) 

let  us  suppose  that  the  particle  is  moving  towards  the  origin^ 
and  that  r  is  the  time  from  «  =  a  to  «  =  0^  then 


IT  J         7  ''f 

T  =  — - ;    and    ^  =  -—- 
2i*  4r' 


IT* 

80  that  from  (53),  t  =  j-y*.  (55) 

432.3   ^0^6  examples  of  tautochronism  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.   Let  gravity  be  the  acting  force;  and  let  us  suppose 

the  axes  of  coordinates  and  the  origin  to  be  taken  so  that  the 

dx 
axis  of  ;r  is  vertical,  and  *  =  0  when  a?  =  0  ;  then  t  =  ^  -=- : 

dx        ir'  ^ 

and  thus  from  (55),  g  -j-  =  "T"!*'   therefore  integrating,  and 

replacing  the  constants  by  another  constant  8  a,  which  is  chosen 
conveniently, 

v4  ^        {2a)^dx 

a?* 

X  I 

whence  y  —  O'  versin-  *  -  +  (2  <«? — a?*)s 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  ,*  and  which  is  therefore  the 
only  tautochronous  curve  of  a  heavy  particle  in  vacuo. 

Also  since  only  the  length-element  of  the  curve  and  Uie 
vertical  distance  of  the  initial  above  the  terminal  point  of  the 
particle's  motion  are  involved  in  the  preceding  investigations, 
the  result  will  be  the  same  if  the  vertical  plane,  in  which  the 
cycloid  is,  is  wrapped  round  a  vertical  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  origin  and  axes  be  taken  as  in  Ex.  1,  and  let 
the  force  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  and  =  /xa?; 

dx         it^  „        w*    . 

•■•    ^  =  '^^^  =  47^*'  M^'  =  i;7''^ 

whence  we  have  ultimately  y  =  ^a?,  where  /3  is  an  arbitrary 
constant :  this  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line. 
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Ex.  3.   Let  T  =  iJLX^  -J-  \  and  let  the  origin  and  axes  be  the 
same  as  before ; 

where  i*  is  substituted  for  other  constants.     Now  if  a?  is  small^ 

y  will  be  imaginary,  unless  n-^  1  is  negative.     Let  »—  1  =  -rm ; 

"then  ,  «» ,  -        _^  1  , 

dy  =  ar'a  {h^—x^j^dxj 

which  is  integrable  by  rationalization,  whenever  either 


2— «i 
2m 


or 


—  is  an  integer.     Thus  let  -- —  =  1  j  or  let  «i  =  -  >  then 
dy  =  x'^{k^'-x^)^dx}  .-.    y  =  -(>i«-.pi)t; 

which  is  the  equation  to  an  hypocycloid. 

Ex.  4.  Suppose  the  force  to  be  an  attracting  central  force 
and  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  equation  to  the  tautochronous  curve. 

Let  r  and  p  be  the  radius-vector  and  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  of  the  path  of  m  at  the  time  t :  and  let  the  central 
attracting  force  be  — /xr"*. 

.-.     T  =  ^(r« -;?«)*;     also    ds  = --f-^  ; 
therefore  differentiating  (55),  and  substituting, 

whence  integrating,  and  introducing  the  arbitrary  constant  c, 

^  2/xc?t"  ^        ^' 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  tautochronous  curve. 

433.]  The  simple  problem  of  tautochronism  under  the  action 
of  g^vity  in  vacuo  may  be  solved  by  the  following  process  : 

From  (25)  we  have 


d^ 
di 


-  ^2g{h^x)) 


r*   d^    . 


(2#  '^  (^-^)* 
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therefoie  expanding  the  denominator^ 

But  this  series  most  after  integration  be  homogeneous  in  terms 
of  X  and  h,  and  of  no  dimensions,  because  under  this  circum- 
stance only  will  h  disappear  in  the  definite  integral.  Therefore 
taking  the  general  term, 

.-.     *  =  (2»  +  l)>fcr*; 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  with  its  base  horizontal. 
The  cycloid  therefore  is  the  only  tautochronous  curve  for  gravity 
in  vacuo. 

434.]  If  there  is  a  £unily  of  curves  similar  and  similarly 
placed,  all  of  which  originate  at  a  common  point,  and  if  heavy 
particles  move  down  these  curves  from  the  common  point,  the 
locus  of  the  points,  at  which  all  of  them  are  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  called  the  synchronous  curve  of  the  family  of 
curves.  One  and  the  most  simple  case  of  this  class  of  curves 
we  have  had  already  in  Art.  344,  where  the  circle  is  shewn  to 
be  the  synchronous  curve  of  a  series  of  straight  lines  in  either 
a  vertical  or  an  inclined  plane  originating  at  a  given  point. 

If  the  given  point  at  which  the  curves  originate  is  taken  as 
the  origin,  and  the  axis  oi  x  is  vertical,  and  that  of  ^  horizontal, 

then  {x,  y)  being  the  place  of  m,  at  the  time  ^,  and  ^-  being  its 
velocity,  ^a 

-^;  (56) 

whereby  the  time  may  be  found,  when  ds  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  X  by  means  of  the  equation  of  the  curve.  Now  the  equation 
of  any  one  of  the  curves  contains  an  arbitrary  parameter,  by 
the  variation  of  which  the  several  individuals  of  the  family  are 
determined ;  and  by  the  elimination  of  this  variable  parameter 
between  the  equation  of  the  curves  and  (56)  the  equation  to  the 
synchronous  curve  will  be  found. 


k  ( 
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For  an  example  let  us  take  a  series  of  cycloids^  placed  in  a 
rertical  plane  with  their  vertices  downwards,  with  a  common 
starting-point,  and  with  their  bases  along  the  same  horizontid 
line :  then  the  equation  to  them  is,  a  being  variable, 

y  ^  a  versm~* (2flw?— a?*)* ;  (57) 

and  if  r  is  the  common  time  down  all  to  the  synchronous  curve, 

.  T  =  (-)  versin  *-; 

between  which  and  (57)  if  a  is  eliminated,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  x  and  y  will  represent  the  required  synchronous 
curve. 

435.]. We  proceed  now  to  a  problem  of  a  more  interesting 
character  :  viz.  the  general  problem  of  Brachistochronism  :  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  path  which 
a  particle  under  the  action  of  certain  given  forces  takes,  when 
the  time  of  that  passage  is  a  minimum  :  or  if  the  particle  moves 
in  a  smooth  tube,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
tube,  when  the  time  along  it  is  less  than  that  along  any  other 
tube. 

I  shall  suppose  the  motion  to  be  along  a  tube,  and  not  on  a 
surface,  and  if  x,  t,  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed 
velocity-increments,  I  shall  suppose  xdi+Y^y+z^^  to  be  an 
exact  differential :  so  that  x,  y,  z  are  functions  of  ^,  y,  z  only. 
The  meaning  of  this  restriction  will  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Chapter.  By  equation  (6),  Art.  417,  if  the  velocity  at 
the  initial  point  is  zero, 

»«  =  ^  =  2j{iidx+Ydy+zdz);  (58) 

using  the  notation  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to  indicate  the  limits 

of  the  definite  integral. 

The  problem  evidently  requires  the  Calculus  of  Variations ; 

and  since  ds  ja      ^ 

^  =  r;        .-.    dt  =  -) 

^  dg 


'Ft-- 

Jo    V 


and  t  is  the  ftinction  of  x,  y,  z,  according  to  the  assumption 
above  made,  which  is  to  be  a  minimum  :  and  v  is  given  by  the 
equation  (58);  and  no  other  general  condition  is  given.     Some 
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conditions  must  be  given  at  the  limits ;  for  the  curve  may  be 
drawn  either  between  given  points^  or  from  one  given  curve  to 
another  given  curve. 

I^^  {^i>  2fi9  ^1)  (^o^  y*3  ^0)  ^  ^^^  terminal  and  initial  positions 
of  m ;  which^  if  the  points  are  fixed,  do  not  admit  of  variation  : 
but  if  they  are  on  given  curves,  the  variations  to  which  they  are 
subject  must  be  consistent  with  the  equations  to  the  curves. 
Taking  the  variation  of  (59),  and  equating  it  to  zero,  because  t 
is  to  be  a  minimum,  we  have 

Jo      V         Jq     I     V  V*         ) 

ds  ) 

-{xbx+Yby-^-zbz)  J>     (60) 

because  from  (58), 

vbv  =  xbx-^-Yby  +  zbz;  (61) 

and  integrating  by  parts  the  former  part  of  (60),  we  have 

and  of  these,  the  integrated  and  the  unintegrated  parts,  each 
must  separately  be  equal  to  zero.  As  to  the  integrated  parts, 
if  the  limits  are  fixed  points,  they  admit  of  no  variation,  and 
the  expression  vanishes  identically.  If  the  limits  are  on  given 
lines,  the  expression  shews  that  the  brachistochron  cuts  both  of 
them  orthogonally. 

As  to  the  unintegrated  part;  since  no  relation  is  given  be- 
tween X,  y,  and  z,  the  ooeflicients  of  bx,  by,  bz  must  separately 
vanish :   and  therefore 


dx       nds 


(63) 


,    <fe       ids 

and  expanding  the  first  terms  of  these  equations,  and  multiply- 
ing by  V,  we  have 
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-%- 

dx  dv      xds 

-i- 

dy  dv      Ydi  _ 
dg   V  ^  v»    - "' 

'■%- 

dz  dv       zdt 

Let  p  be  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  the  path : 
by  Art.  377,  Differential  Calculus, 

j"  —  I  w  •  -T"  f  -r  I  w «  — 


also. 


dx  J  dx      dy  ,  du       dz  ,  dz 
ds      ds       ds      da       ds      ds 


(64) 


then 


(65) 


^ 


Therefore  multiplying  the   equations  (64)  severally  by  d.-j- 
^•-j-}  ^•~J2^  adding  and  substituting,  we  have 


ds^ 


?'       ds  {    J  dx       J  dy       j  dz)       ^  ,^^. 

But  if  A,  fi,  j;  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  principal  normal. 
Art.  378,  Differential  Calculus, 


.         p  J  dx 
cosA.  =  -L_^.      , 
ds      ds 

so  that  (66)  becomes 


cos/m  : 


ds"^'  ds^ 


4-d 


cosv  =  -^d. 


ds^'ds 


— h(x  cosA  +  Ycos/x+zcosi;)  =  0; 


(67) 


and  therefore,  in  absolute  magnitude,  the  centrifugal  force  at 
every  point  on  the  brachistochron  is  equal  to  the  resolved  part 
of  the  impressed  velocity-increment  along  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature.  This  is  a  general  property  of  brachistochronous 
curves,  and  is  one  by  which  the  path  may  in  many  cases  be 
found  when  the  laws  of  the  acting  forces  are  given. 

If  the  brachistochron  is  a  plane  curve,  the  centriAigal  force 
is  equal  to  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  forces. 

This  general  property  of  the  unconstrained  brachistochron  wr 
discovered  by  Euler. 

Also  multiplying  the  equations  (64)  severally  by 

aa.^-dyd.^,.--.; 

adding,  and  reducing,  we  have 
X  {dz  d^y — dyA^z)  +  Y  (dx  d^z — dz  d*x)  +  z  {dy  d*x — dxd^? 

4  H  2 
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whioh  shews  that  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed 
velocity-increments  is  perpendicular  to  the  binomial;  and  con- 
sequently that  action-line  always  lies  in  the  osculating  plane. 

436.]   We  will  now  consider  some  particular  cases  of  brachis- 
tochronous  curves. 

(1)  Suppose  the  velocity  of  the  particle  to  be  constant ;   so 
that  X  =  Y  =  z  =  0  :  then  also  dv=zO;  and  from  (64)  we  have 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  straight  line. 

(2)  Let  gravity  be  the  only  acting  force ;  and  let  its  line  of 
action  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z\  then  x  =  y  =  0,  2,=i  gi 
therefore  also  v*  =  ^giz—z.). 

And  equations  (63)  become 

vds  vds  vdi        V* 

integrating  the  first  two, 

dx  _  ^y  ^a 

.    ^    dy . 

and  thus  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
that  of  {x^  y) ;  let  the  plane  of  motion  be  that  of  {x^  0) ;  so 
that  all  the  terms  involving  y  disappear^  and  we  have 

from  the  first  of  these 

— T-  =  a  constant  = r ,   (say), 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant : 

.      dx      ^z-z.Jk^ 

•'  d^-^^rr) ' 

so  that  ^  =  0,  when  z^z^;  that  is,  the  curve  is  vertical  at 

the  point  {xq,  z^)  of  departure  of  m. 
And  since  ds^  =  dx^-^dz^,  we  have 
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0?— a?o  =  aversin-* ^—{2tf(;8f—;efg)— (;?—;?»)'}*; 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid^  whose  base  is  horizontal^ 
and  starting-point  is  (x^,  z^).  Let  {t^,  z^)  be  the  origin ;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

z  1 

X  =  tf  versin"^ l2az—z^)^i 

a  is  still  undetermined.     It  is  however  to  be  such  that  the 

point  {x^  z^)  may  be  on  the  curve^  so  that  for  its  determination 

we  have  ^ 

x^  :sz  aversin-*-^.— (2^;?^— 2r,*)*. 

(3)  To  find  the  brachistochron  when  the  force  is  a  central 
attracting  force^  and  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

In  this  case         v*  =  2ft( );         p  =  -j— ; 

and  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  force  =  -^  •:^  • 
So  that  by  the  general  property  (67)  we  have 

2dp         r.dr 
P        r{u-r) 

•••      log^+log^  =  0; 

where  e*  is  an  undetermined  constant. 

487.]  Thus  far  the  tubes  or  curves  on  which  a  particle  has 
been  constrained  to  move  have  been  fixed;  the  tube  however 
may  move  in  the  time  during  which  the  particle  moves  in  it, 
so  that  the  actual  motion  of  the  particle  in  space  will  be  com- 
pounded of  the  motion  of  the  tube,  and  also  of  its  own  motion 
in  the  tube.  This  is  indeed  a  case  of  relative  motion,  and  its 
solution  depends  on  the  principle  explained  in  Arts.  317-319, 
332.  I  will  however  first  solve  some  examples  from  first  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  following  Article  apply  the  equations  of 
Art.  332.  I  shall  suppose  the  magnitudes  of  the  particle  and 
the  tube  to  be  such  that  the  particle  just  fills  the  smooth  tube. 

The  principle  of  solution  is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  the  reaction 
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of  the  tube  will  be  alon^  the  nonnal^  and  the  motion  along  the 
tube  will  be  the  effect  of  the  tangential  component  of  the 
impressed  velocity-increment. 

Ex.  1.  A  tube  bent  into  the  form  of  a  plane  curve  revolves 
with  an  uniform  angular  velocity  about  a  vertical  axis  in  its 
own  plane ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  form  of  the  tube, 
when  a  heavy  particle  placed  in  it  remains  at  rest  in  all  parts  of 
the  tube. 

Let  the  vertical  line  be  the  axis  of  z.  Let  {x,  y^  z)  be  the 
place  of  m  at  the  time  t ;  let  x^  +^'  =  r*,$  =  the  angle  between 
r  and  the  plane  of  (x,  z);  <»=:  the  constant  angular  velocity ;  so 
that  $  =z  (dtfifd  and  t  simultaneously  are  equal  to  zero. 

The  impressed  velocity-increments  on  m  are  (1)  gravity, 
(2)  the  centriftigal  force  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  tube  about 
the  vertical  axis  :  resolving  these  along  the  tangent  to  the  tube 
at  the  point  (r,  z),  we  have 

and  as  the  particle  is  to  be  at  rest,  ^—  =  0 ;  therefore 

(»*rdr  =^  ffdz;  r*^-^z, 

if  f  =  0,  when  z=  0;  and  this  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola,  of 
which  the  latus  rectum  is  -f  • 

Since  also  -^r^  =  0,  when  the  particle  moves  with  a  constant 

velocity,  the  preceding  solution  is  applicable,  when  the  particle 
moves  along  the  tube  with  a  constant  velocity. 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  the  tube  is  given  we  may  by 
means  of  (68)  determine  the  point  at  which  a  particle  will  rest. 

Also  if  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  a  fonction  of  the  path 
which  it  has  passed  over,  equation  (68)  may  be  integrated.  Thus 
ift;«  =  *»(^«— a«);  then 

i*  (;?«—«")  =  6)«r»  — 2^2r-fc, 
where  c  is  undetermined;  and  this  is  the  equation  to  a  conic. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  placed  in 
a  smooth  rectilinear  tube  which  is  attached  to  a  vertical  axis 
about  which  it  revolves  with  a  given  angular  velocity. 

Let  a  be  the  angle  at  which  the  tube  is  inclined  to  the  ver- 
tical axis,  and  let  <»  be  the  constant  angular  velocity :  let  the 
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vertex  of  the  cone  described  by  the  tube 
the  place  of  m  at  the  time  ^ ;   let  r  be  1 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  :   so  that  the  centi 
^  is  0)*  r  sin  a ;  then  taking  the  componcD  i 
ments  along  the  tube,  we  have 

^  =  <«)»r(8ino)«-^( 

dr 
Multiplying  these  by  2  -=-,  and  integra 

that  ^7  =  «*  when  r  =  0,  we  have 
at 

-J-  —u^  =  a)*r»(sina)*— 2^r  i 

whence  the  final  integral  may  easily  be  f 
If  the  tube  revolves  with  an  uniforn 
zontal  plane,  we  have 

d^r        ,  dr^        ,,  , 


rf^»  ■"        '  dl 

_    —  n 
di 


if  -- .  =  0,  when  r  =  a.     Hence  we  have 


438.]  Many  of  these  problems  howevei 
plete  solution  the  equations  of  relative  i 
in  Art.  332. 

Ex.  1 .  A  smooth  rectilinear  tube  revoh 
zontal  plane  about  a  vertical  axis,  and 
under  the  action  of  an  attracting  force  Vi 
tance  from  the  point  where  the  axis  pierci 
the  motion  of  the  particle. 

Let  the  moving  axis  of  ^  coincide  wit 
and  let  (I)  ^  be  at  the  time  t  the  angle  bet 
X  :  then,  since  y?  =  0,  the  equations  of  m( 

Let  IX  be  greater  than  «*,  and  let  /x— 
the  initial  distance  of  m  from  the  origin 
of  motion  is 

'^'f-  «...        .  '^f'- 
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and  thus  we  have  all  the  incidents  of  harmonic  motion  relativelj 
to  the  tube,  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  beine ■. — - . 

If  the  absolute  path  of  the  particle  in  the  plane  is  referred  to  a 
system  of  polar  coordinates  r  and  $j  the  equation  to  the  path  is 

r  ==  aooB^ ^d: 

<a 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  revolving  circle  such  as  we  have 
explained  in  Art.  386. 

If  0)'  is  greater  than  fi,  and  if  a>*— /m  =  »' ;  then  the  relative 
motion  is  given  by        f  =ss  a  («**-!- ^"*). 

The  pressure  of  the  particle  against  the  tube  is  in  all  cases  given 
by  the  second  equation  of  (69). 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  particle  moves  in  a  smooth  rectilineal  tube 
which  revolves  uniformly  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  it ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  absolute 
path  of  the  particle. 

Let  the  plane  in  which  the  tube  revolves  be  that  of  {x,  z),  the 

axis  o(y  being  that  about  which  it  revolves  with'  the  uniform 

angular  velocity  cd  :  let  us  suppose  the  tube  to  be  vertical  and 

the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  to  be  a,  when  t=0;  the  axis  of 

(  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  then  the  equations  of 

motion  are 

d^P  df  . 

— i~«*f  =— ^ooso)^;  2ft)^  =  E+^sma)^; 

from  the  first  of  which  we  have,  a  and  b  being  arbitrary  con- 
stants, ff 

f  =  — -^  cos  «^+A^-*  H-B^--* ; 
2a)* 

but  when  ^  =  0,  f  =  a,  -^sz  act;  consequently 

*  2ai*  ^         40)'^  4  a)' 

and  this  assigns  the  motion  of  m  in  the  tube.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  m  from  the  origin  is  given  by  the  last  two  terms,  the 
first  term  assigning  a  periodical  quantity,  of  which  the  maximum 

value  is  -^ ,  by  which  m  is  sometimes  nearer  to  and  sometimes 
2a)*'    '' 

farther  from  the  origin  than  its  mean  place ;  the  periodic  time  of 

Sir 

this  nutatory  quantity  being  —  .     If  d  is  the  angle  between  the 
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tube  and  the  ;?-axis  at  the  time  t^  the  absolute  path  of  m  is  given 
by  the  equation 


s.-» 


(70) 


Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  particle  placed  inside  a 
smooth  circular  tube  which  revolves  uniformly  in  a  horizontal 
plane  about  a  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  the  tube. 

Let  0)  be  the  uniform  angular  velocity  of  the  circular  tube ; 
00  =  CA  =  a;  OA  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  co- 
incident with  the  axis  of  x  when  ^  =  0 ;  so  that  aox  =  w^.  Let 
p  be  the  place  o(  m  at  the  time  ^;  op  =  r;  poc  =  cpo  =  d; 
therefore  pca  =  2d.  We  will  moreover  suppose  the  particle  to 
be  absolutely  at  rest  at  a  on  ox  when  ^  =  0.  Let  oca  be  the 
axis  of  f,  and  the  line  through  o  perpendicular  to  it  the  axis 
of  r} ;  then  the  equations  of  relative  motion  are 


•20) -rf  = cos2d: 

at  m 


d^^        .       ^    d^ 


sin  2d: 

m 


(71) 


and  f  =  a  (cos  2  d-j- 1),  ?;  =  a  sin  2  d ; 

.-.     rff  =— 2asin2d^d,         drj  •=  2  a  cos  20  flO  ; 
d(d^^+drjd^rj 


dp 


•^'{£di^rjdrj)  =  0; 


da^ 

Up 


—  4a'a)'  — a)»(;-'  — 4fl'')  =  0, 


since  ^  =  2aa),  when  r  =  2a; 


dfT 
~dt 


=  «r: 


but  dG  =  2  a  do,  and  /•  =  2  a  cos  d;    consequently 

do 

=  w  cos  d ; 


dl 


,       l+sind      ^    ^ 

log:; ^—7i  =  2a)i^; 

^  1  — smd  ' 


sind  = 


^««__^«< 


(72) 


which  gives  the  angle  0  in  terms  of  t ;  and  as  the  relative  orbit 
is  of  course  a  circle,  the  circumstances  of  relative  motion  arc 
hereby  determined. 

In  the  absolute  path  of  m,  if  op  =  r,  poa?  =  ^,  we  have 
e+(f>:=  <at,  r  =  2acos0,  and  also  (72);  and  if  we  eliminate  6 
and  (at  from  these  equations,  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of 
r  and  0  will  be  that  of  the  absolute  path  of  m, 
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Section  2. — Motion  of  a  particle  consi/rained  to  move  on  a  given 
curved  surface, 

439.[|  The  particle  which  has  been  the  subject  of  motion  in 
the  preceding  Section  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a  given 
tube :  we  proceed  now  to  investigate  the  equations  of  motion 
and  the  results  of  these  equations  when  the  particle  is  con- 
strained to  be  in  contact  with  a  given  surface^  but  is  &ee  to 
describe  on  the  surface  such  a  path  as  is  compatible  with  the 
forces  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be 

's{xyyyZ)  =  c; 

and  let  {xy  y^  z)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  U  Let  u,  v,  w  ex- 
press the  several  partial  derived-functions  of  f^  and  let 

Q»  =  u*  +  v«  +  w»; 

let  x^  Y^  z  be  the  components  along  the  coordinate  axes  of  the 
impressed  velocity-increments ;  let  r  =  the  normal  pressure  of 
the  surface  on  m  at  the  time  t :  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line 


ui  iUJtiuii  ux  n  turt;               U          V          W 

—  >      —  >      —  : 
Q       Q       Q 

so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d^x               R    u     -1 

^«y_          R    V 
dt''          -  m,   Q  ' 

(73) 

d^z               R   w 

if  we  eliminate  r  from  these  equations  taken  two  and  two  to- 

gether, three  equations  will  result,  whi 
equation  to  the  surface  wiU  determine 

ch  together  with  the 

XyyyZ  in  terms  of  t ; 
ij      1  •  1    1  J       • 

and  if  t  is  eliminated,  two  equations  will  result,  which  determine 
surfaces,  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  is  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  particle. 

Let  us  suppose  xdic+Y^y-f  ztfe  to  be  an  exact  differential; 
and  let  us  multiply  equations  (73)  severally  by  dxy  dyy  dzy  and 
add :  then,  remembering  that  u  ^+ v ^-f  w  rf<2f  =  0,  we  have 

dxd^x-^-dyd^y  +  dzd^z  j         j         j 
—J^T-^ =^iidx  +  Ydy-^zdz'y 
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and  integrating  between  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to 
t  =  to,  we  have 

~  -  ^  =  y     {X(fe+Yrfy +  Zrf^},  (74) 

if  Vq  is  the  velocity  of  m  when  ^  =  4« 

Prom  this  equation  the  time  taken  by  m  in  passing  from  one 
to  another  point  on  the  surface  may  be  found. 

TT      V      W 

Again,  multiplying  equations  (73)  severally  by  ->  ->  -i  and 
adding,  we  have  h    h    h 

^di' = ^ ±m'  (^^) 

whereby  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is  given. 

If  the  path  which  the  particle  is  taking  at  (or,  y^  z)  lies  in  a 
principal  normal  section  of  the  surface  at  that  point ;  and  if  p  is 
the  length  of  the  corresponding  principal  radius  of  curvature, 
then  by  (12),  Art.  399,  Differentiid  Calculus, 

^      vd^X'\-Yd^y-\-Yfd^z'  ^    ^ 

so  that  {IS)  becomes 

CXU  +  YV  +  ZW         t?*)  ,„„. 

±-s.^m\ — ^ ±— ^'  (77) 

(  Q  p  ) 

that  is,  the  pressure  on  the  curve  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
normal  component  at  that  point  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

If  the  particle  moves  on  the  sur&ce,  and  is  under  the  action 
of  no  force,  so  that  x  =  y  =  z  =  0,  then  equations  (73)  give 
d^x         d^y        dH 

Ji=^=Jl=  +  jl.  (78) 

u  V  w         -  wq 

but  the  velocity  of  m  under  these  circumstances,  as  (74)  shews, 

is  constant;  and  therefore  the  numerators  of  (78)  are  proper- 

d^x     d^ii     d^z 
tional  to  -^-->  -r^>  -r-ri  ^^^  ^^  have,  if  «  is  not  equicrescent, 
aa^      cUr     as* 

^  dx  y  dy  ,  dz 
d.-Y-  d.-f  d.-j~ 
ds^_  ds^__ f^,  (79) 

u  V  w 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  geodesic  line  on  the  surface ;  see 
Art.  336,  Integral  Calculus ;  the  path  therefore  of  »« is  a  geodesic 
line. 

4  I  2 
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440.]  In  application  of  these  equations,  let  us  consider  the 
motion  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  sphere ;  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts, 
let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  move  on  the  inside  of  the  sphere, 
and  take,  as  in  fig.  139,  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  to  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y\  and  the  axis  of  0  to  be 
vertical  downwards  through  the  centre.  Then  if  a  is  the  radius 
of  the  sphere, 

iP*-fy«  +  i»*  =  a*j  (80) 

so  that  the  equations  of  motion  become 

d^x  __       iL  X       d^y  ^       B,  y       ^"'^  —    _  A  f  (gu 

dJ^'^^'ma'      IF  '^^'m  a'      dl^  ''^"In  a'  ' 

Multiplying  these  respectively  by  2  dxy  2dy,  2  dz,  adding  and 
integrating,        ^, 

=  c  +  2^z,(say),  (82) 

where  c  =  t?^*— 2^;?o;  ^0  and  z^  being  the  values  of  v  and  of  z, 
when  ^=0. 

Also  from  the  first  two  of  (81),  ^^— y^  =  ^i 

.•.     xdy—ydx  =  kdt,  (83) 

where  A:  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  Let  the  angle  nom=<^,  ON=p; 
80  that  X  zrz  p  cos  <f>,  y  =  p  sin  <^ ;  and  p  and  ^  are  the  polar 
coordinates  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  path  of  the  par- 
ticle ;  therefore,  as  in  Art.  379, 

p^d(t>^kdti  (84) 

and  therefore  p  describes  equal  sectorial  areas  in  equal  times. 

To  find  an  expression  for  the  time  in  terms  of  z  j  from  the 
equation  to  the  sphere  we  have 

X dx  +y  dy  zsz—zdz; 
also  X  dy^-y  dx  =  kdt; 

.-.     idx^'\-dy^){x^'\-y*)  =  z^  dz^ -^  k*  d6^ ; 

ds*  _  dx^-^dy^-^dz^      a^dz^-^k^dl* 

...     dt^  ^ -;  (86) 

{{a^^z*){c  +  2ffz)--k'}^ 

whence  might  the  time  be  found  in  terms  of  z,  if  the  expression 
were  integrable. 
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Also,  fiince  p*  =  a^^-z*,  fix)m  (84)  we  have 

dd>  = ;  (86) 

which  expression  does  not  admit  of  integration  in  a  finite  form. 
(85)  will  give  the  time  taken  by  the  particle  in  passing  from 
z  =  z^to  z  =:  z;  and  (86)  will  give  the  curve  described  by  m  on 
the  spherical  surface,  which  will  be  a  kind  of  spherical  spiral. 

K  we  equate  to  zero  -rr  >  we  shall  have  the  values  of  z^  which 

render  z  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  if  there  is  a  change  of 
sign^  and  to  which  in  all  cases  corresponds  a  horizontal  motion 
of  «».  And  since  {a^  —  z^)  {c  +  2  ffz)^i*  ==  0  is  a  cubic  equation, 
it  has  always  one  real  root ;  and  as  a  factor  of  the  first  degree 
will  correspond  to  this,  so  will  the  curve  always  be  such  that  z 
will  have  a  maximum  or  minimum  value. 

Equations  (85)  and  (86)  may  also  be  reduced  to  elliptic  func- 
tions, and  their  properties  may  be  studied  in  that  relation; 
but  it  is  beside  om:  purpose  to  proceed  further  with  the  inquiry 
in  that  direction. 

The  constant  c  is  known  in  terms  of  the  initial  velocity  and 
of  the  2r-ordinate  of  the  initial  position  o{  m.  As  to  ^ ;  let  po,  v^ 
be  the  initial  values  of  p,  v ;  and  suppose  the  line  of  v^  to  make 
an  angle  a  with  the  parallel  of  latitude  at  the  initial  point ;  then 
the  component  of  the  velocity  along  that  parallel  of  latitude  is 
t^o  cos  a;  and  p^  is  the  radius  of  that  parallel  of  latitude ;  there- 
fore po  ^0  cos  a  is  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  one  unit 
of  time  by  p.  on  the  horizontal  plane  :  and  from  (84)  this  quan- 
tity is  equal  to  k,  therefore 

^  =  p^  t^o  cos  a. 

As  to  the  normal  pressure  on  the  sur&ce;  multiplying  equa- 
tions (81)  severally  by  x,  y,  z,  and  adding,  we  have 
xd^x-\'yd^y+zd^z  ^         Ea 
dt-  ^^^^m' 

and  from  the  equation  to  the  sphere, 

xdx-\-ydy'{-zdz-='  0, 
.•.   xd'^x-icyd'^y^zd^z^'-{dx^-\'dy'^'\-dz'^) 
=  — ^« 

.-.     R=— (i;»+i74  (87) 
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V 


iS 


m—is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  path  described  by  m^  and 

as  -  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  radius  of  the  sphere 

and  the  line  of  action  of  ^,  ^-  is  the  normal  component  of  the 

weight  o(m;  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  centrifogal  force  and  the  normal  component  of  the 
weight  of  m. 

441.]  The  motion  on  a  sphere  can  of  course  be  eflTected  by- 
means  of  a  heavy  bob  or  mass  m  attached  by  a  string  or  thin 
rod  of  a  given  length  a  to  a  point  about  which  it  can  turn  in 
all  directions ;  and  thus  the  preceding  investigations  become  of 
importance^  because  they  are  those  of  the  motion  of  a  spherical 
pendulum :  and  although  the  expressions  do  not  generally  admit 
of  integration^  yet  when  the  distance  of  m  from  the  vertical  line 
does  not  exceed  a  small  quantity^  we  can  expand  in  ascending 
powers  of  that  small  quantity^  and  obtain  results  which  are 
approximately  exact. 

Let  cop=^,  and  let  a  be  the  initial  value  of  ^ ;  o  and  0  being 

always  so  small  that  we  shall  omit  all  powers  of  them  above  the 

second ;   and  let  us  suppose  the  initial  velocity  t^^  to  be  in  a 

horizontal  line^  so  that  k  =  p^v^;  therefore 

z  =:  a  cos  0  Zo  =  a  cos  a 

aO^  a  a* 

=  a-—i  =«— 2-; 

]k*  =  p,»v,«  =  {a*'-'Zo*)Vo* 

=  a«o*Vo»;  (88) 

so  that  (85)  and  (86)  become^  after  simplification  by  putting 

dt  =  (- ) r  >  (89) 

d(l>  = ^^^ i ;  (90) 

^  6>{(a»-(?')(^'-^')}* 
from  these  it  appears  that  0  must  always  be  intermediate  to  a 
and  P;  and  therefore  if  j3  =  a^  or  t;o'  =  ^^a'^  ^  ^  always  equal 
to  a ;  the  pendulum^  that  is^  describes  a  circular  cone^  of  which 
a  is  the  semi- vertical  angle^  and  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle ;  and 
dividing  (89)  by  (90),  we  have  in  this  case. 
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and  if  ^  =  0  when  t=0,  the  time  of  a  revolation  is 

2.(^)*.  (91) 

which  is  twice  the  time^  see  (40)^  Art.  42 7^  of  an  oscillation^ 
when  the  pendulum  vibrates  in  one  vertical  plane.  K  therefore 
two  pendulums  of  the  same  length  a  start  simultaneously  from 
the  same  line  oa^  which  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  a, 
the  one  from  rest,  the  other  with  a  velocity  equal  to  a  {^a)^  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  containing  oa,  both 
will  return  again  simultaneously  to  the  same  line  oa. 

Let  however  a  and  fi  be  unequal :  then  from  (89)  we  have 


^9^ 


i(^)"-(»--^)"} 


4' 


2      /       \  2 

whence  integrating^  and  observing  that  9  — a  when  ^  =  0, 

2  \gf  a*  — 6*       ' 


-^' 


j,^«'  +  ^'    I    «'- 


^cos2Kfy 


9\^ 


=  a.{cos.(f)*|V^.{sin.(f)Y- 


(92) 

(93) 
(94) 


Hence  it  appears  that  0^  is  periodic,  and  that  its  greatest  and 
least  values  are  a^  and  )3' ;  the  time  elapsing  between  ^  =  a  and 


=  /3is 


2  V  * 


For  the  azimuthal  motion  of  the  vertical  plane  which  contains 
the  pendulum  we  have,  from  (89)  and  (90), 


=  (l^  ^^  ^^ 


6^ 


«r^^* 


=©■ 


apdt 


integrating  which,  and  supposing  that  ^=0  when  ^=0,  we  have 

atan<^  =  i3tan^(|)*;  (96) 

4>  therefore  does  not  vary  directly  as  the  time,  as  is  the  case 
when  ^3  =  o;  but  the  plane  revolves  through  90%  during  a  time 
which  is  equal  to  ^   ^Jk 

2Kp- 
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From  (96)  we  1»tc  c      j/ff\*)* 

(««*)*= 1 -^ r-,  (96) 

,.{sin.(f)*f 
(sin  4)*  = i 1 (97) 

Also  if  ;r  and^  refer  to  the  place  of  f»  at  the  time  I,  we  have 
;r«  =  (a«-^«)  (cos  4>y  =  a*  (?« (cos  <f>y,  )  . 

y«  =  (a*-;?»)  (sin  0)*  =^  a*  6*  (sin  ^)« ;)  ^     ^ 

therefore  &om  (96)  (97)  and  (98), 

X*  If* 

-+!,.=  «.;  (99) 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  semi-axes  are 
a  a  and  b^.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  projection  on  a  horizontal 
plane  of  the  path  described  bj  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  is  an 
ellipse,  whose  centre  is  in  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  suspension,  and  one  of  whose  principal  axes  lies  in  the 
vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  along  which  m  is  at  first 
projected.  Now  an  ellipse  may  be  described  by  a  particle  moving 
under  the  attraction  of  a  central  force  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  ellipse  and  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance;  we  may 
therefore  suppose  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  to  move  under  the 
action  of  such  a  central  force.     Let  ii  be  the  absolute  central 

force;  then  by  Art.  382,  the  periodic  time  =  — ;  but  from 

above,  the  periodic  time  =  2  w  (~)  ;  therefore  /a  =  - ;   so  that 

if  p  is  the  central  force,  p  =  -  p. 

And  this  is  the  resolved  part  of  the  tension  of  the  rod  along 
the  direction  of  p  referred  to  an  unit-mass;  as  may  thus  be 
shewn :  if  E  =  this  tension,  then  the  resolved  part  of  b  along  p 

= ^  sin  Of  by  reason  of  (87), 

=  (l+^«+a«--^)^^; 

and  omitting  cubes  of  small  quantities,  if  p  =  this  resolved  part, 
v^gB',  but  from  (98),  x*  -{-y*  =  p»  =  a*  fl« ; 

.-.     P=|p; 
that  is,  varies  directly  as  p. 
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In  the  M&anique  Analyiique,  second  part,  Sect.  VIII,  Ch.  II, 
§  I,  the  approximations  are  carried  on  so  as  to  involve  powers  of 
a  and  )3  higher  than  those  which  we  have  taken  account  of;  and 
M.  Bravais,  after  correcting  some  errors  of  M.  {jagrange,  shews 
that  the  angle  between  two  successive  points  corresponding  to 

0  =  a  and  to^  =  /8is  t(iH-  "^)>  instead  of  being  -  >  as  it  is 

in  the  preceding  investigations.  Hence  there  is  a  progressive 
motion  in  azimuth  of  the  apse,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
pendulum  moves, 

442.]  As  another  example  let  us  consider  the  motion  of  a 
material  particle  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  acted  on  by 
forces  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  Let  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  surface  be  the  coordinate  axis  of  z ;  and  let 
ar*  -fy"  =  p';  so  that  the  equation  to  the  surface  is 

.-.     F(a?,y,2r)  =  ar«+y«-/(;^)  =  0;  (100) 

.^     u=2ar,  V=2y,  w=-/'(2r)j 

Since  the  impressed  forces  act  in  a  meridian  plane  only,  let 
them  be  resolved  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^,  and  perpendicular  to 
that  axis;  of  which  let  the  components  be  severally  z  and  p; 
then  of  p's  line  of  action  the  ar-  and  y-direction-cosines  are 

-  >  - ;  and  let  e,  the  pressure  on  the  surface,  be  resolved  in  a 

P     9 

similar  way :  so  that  its  components  are 

dp 


dz  y 

as  p  ds 


dz  X 
as  p 

where  ds^  =  dp^  4-  dz^ ;  and  the  equations  of  motion  are 
d^x  X        n  dz  X       /        R  dz\  X    -^ 

=:  p j ^  (p J I  * 

dt^  p        m  ds  p        ^       m  ds^ 


dt^ 
d^z 
di^ 


9 


dz  y       f        R  dz\  y 
ds  p       ^       m  ds^  p 


R  dp 
=  z+  — "T- 
m  ds 


(101) 


d'y 


d^x 


Prom  the  first  two  we  have  x  -^  —  y  -7;--  =  0 ; 

dt^         dv 

.'.     xdy^ydx  -=.  hdl\  (102) 

so  that  the  projections  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 

revolution  of  the   sectorial  areas   described  by  p  vary  as  the 

times  in  which  they  are  described, 
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Again, 

dx d^x -\- dy d^y -\- dz d^z  _     xdx+ydy        , 
dt^  ""  ^         p 

=  vdp-\-zdz; 

Without  carrying  these  general  investigations  farther,  I  shall 
apply  them  to  a  few  examples. 

443.]  To  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  a  heavy 
particle  will  describe  a  parallel  of  latitude  when  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  surface  is  vertical,  and  the  velocity  of  projec- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  projection. 

In  this  case  p  =  0,  z  =  — ^ ;  the  particle  is  projected  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  along  the  tangent  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude.    Then  the  equations  become 

d^x         n   dz  X  d\y  ^   b,  dz  y 

dl^   ^  m  ds  p  dl^   '^  m  ds  p 

d^z  R  dp 

'dF  """■^+  mli' 

•••      2  ""2"  =  ^(^^-"^)' 
where  t?o  and  z^  are  the  initial  values  of  v  and  z ;  but  z  =  z^, 
because  the  particle  describes  a  parallel  of  latitude ;    therefore 
the  velocity  is  constant. 

Let  us  consider  the  equation  to  the  meridian  curve  as  it  is  in 
the  plane  of  (x,  z) :  and  let  the  initial  velocity  at  the  point  {xy  z) 
^®  {^fff{^y^)]^f  then  resolving  along  the  meridian  curve  the 
centrifugal  force  and  gi'avity,  we  have 
2gf{XyZ)dx  dz 

In        ds  ~"  ^~ds^ 

.../(.,.)  =  I  J.  (104) 

(1)  Let  f{xy  z)  =  a;  so  that  the  velocity  is  constant; 

2dx       dz  - 

.-.     =  — >  x^  =  ce^. 

X  a 

(2)  het/{x,z)  =  ^; 

2xdx       J 

=  azy  x^  =  az, 

a 

444.]  To  complete  the  subject  of  brachistochronous  curves, 

we  must  consider  the  properties  of  those  paths  which  a  particle 
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moving  on  a  curved  surface  under  the 
takes^  when  the  time  of  passing  from  oi 
from  one  curve  to  another^  is  a  minimum. 

Now  on  referring  to  Article  435,  th 
same  as  far  as  equation  (62);    and  as  to 
the  initial  and  terminal  points  are  given, 
if  the  curves  on  which  they  are  to  be  on  I 
the  equation  shews  that  the  brachistochi  i 
right  angles  :   this  result  is  evident  from  {  i 

As  to  the  unintegrated  part  of  (62),  ba 
independent  of  each  other ;   but  if  the  equ 

F(^,y,  ^)  =  0, 

and  if  u,  v,  w  are  the  partial  derived-funct  : 

vbx-i-Yby'^whz=zO ; 

and  as  this  relation  exists  at  all  points  <  I 

we  have  from  the  comparison  of  it  with    1 

of  (62), 

,    dx       xds  .    dy        Yd^  , 

d.—j--^—;-  ^.-4-  +  -— -  d, 

vds        t;»  vd^        v^  \ 


u  V 

which  are  the  general  equations  to  the  bra  ! 
the  integrals  of  these  equations  will  g^ve 
terseetion  of  which  is  the  brachistochronou 
If  no  forces  act,  x  =  Y  =  z  =  0,  and  the 
so  that  (107)  become 

d^         d^         d  — 
'  ds   ^      '  ds   ^        (h 

u  V  w 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  geodesic  lin<! 

fore  the  geodesic  joining  the  two  given  po  i 

orthogonal  to  the  two  given  curves,  is  the  ; 

In  these  investigations  I  shall  suppose  r. 

an  exact  differential ;  then  since,  see  Art.  4 

d,v^  =  2  {xdir  +  Yrfy  +  zr/. 

X  Y  Z 

dv  =  -  dx  -^  -  df/  -{■  -  dz 


=  <■£. 


dv\  fdv\ 


<df 

Now  t?  is  a  function  of  XytfyZ\  therefore 
tion  of  a  surface ;  and  since,  when  v  =  0, 

4  K  a 
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I  shall^  as  in  Art.  232^  call  r  =  c  the  equilibrium-surface  :  it  is 
evidently  such  that  at  all  points  of  the  brachistochronous  path^ 
the  resultant  line  of  action  of  the  impressed  forces  is  normal  to 
the  equilibrium-surface. 

445  .[|  It  is  also  convenient  to  consider  the  brachistochronous 
lines  with  reference  to  lines  of  another  property  which  can  be 
drawn  on  a  surface.  Suppose  the  particle  m,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  motion^  to  be  at  rest  at  a  given  point  on  a  surface^  and 
to  be  under  the  action  of  given  impressed  forces ;  then^  if  the 
particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  the  surface^  the  first  element 
of  its  path  will  be  that  length-element  on  the  surface  which 
makes  the  least  angle  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of 
the  impressed  forces ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  first  length-element 
another  element  will  have  the  same  property ;  and  so  on :  thus 
for  the  system  of  forces  there  will  be  a  series  of  such  elements 
on  the  surface^  and  we  shall  have  a  curve^  which  I  propose  to 
call  a  line  of  easy  motion  on  the  surface.  Such  a  line  will  at  all 
its  points  be  normal  to  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
librium-surface and  of  the  given  surface.  Its  equations  are 
found  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  -^1  -j-y  'T'^  ^^®  direction-cosines  of  the  length-element 

of  the  line  of  easy  motion ;  then  if  r*  =  x"4-y*+z%  ->->-are 

A>       A        R 

the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  of  action  of  e;  and  if  0  is  the 
angle  which  is  to  be  a  minimum^ 

^       \  {    dx        dy        dz) 

dx        dy         dz 

therefore  differentiating  these,  and  equating  to  zero  d,  cos  0,  we 
have 

d.cos0  =  0  =  -  \yid/-^  +  Yd.-^-  +  zd.-^>9 
R  (         as  ds  ds) 

Q  ^^I^d—  +  ^^-d^^~  +  —d  —, 
ds    '  ds       ds    '  ds       ds    '  ds 

y   dx         ,  du  ,  dz 

0  =  urf.  ^  +  vrf.-f^  + w<;?.-.-  ; 
ds  ds  ds 

multiplying  the  second  and  third  by  indeterminate  multipliers 
A  and  /i,  and  adding,  we  have 
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dx 


(x+^9z+MTl)<?.x  +  {^  +  ^ 


dx 
"di 


J-  +  MV)(?.$+  (z+X  J+MW)i. x=«- 


d» 


ds 


dx 


(112) 


Let  x+X^+/xu  =  0, 

dz 

then  multiplying  these  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  and  adding^  we 
have,  by  reason  of  (11 0), 

vdv-\-\ds  =1  0;  r.     X  =  — j—\ 

ds 

so  that  (112)  become 

vdv  dx 


vdv  du 
vdv  dz 


(113) 


therefore  replacing  x,  y,  z  by  their  values  from  (11 1),  we  have 

(*)*-!*  (S)*-|*  (S)*-S'" 


o 


(S) 


o 


(114) 


from  which,  by  integration,  two  functions  of  x,y,z  may  (theo- 
retically) be  found :  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces  re- 
presented by  which  are  the  lines  of  easy  motion. 

The  paths  taken  by  water  in  its  descent  towards  a  lower 
level,  by  avalanches  in  their  descent,  by  balls  in  their  descent 
through  bent  tubes,  are  all  cases  of  lines  of  easy  motion  of 
heavy  bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

When  gravity  is  the  only  force  which  acts  on  m,  the  line  of 
easy  motion  is  called  the  line  of  greatest  slope.  In  this  ca^  let 
the  axis  of  ;2;  be  vertical,  so  that 

whereby  (114)  become 


d') 


O"  (Sk-' 


(U5) 


wbieb  are  the  ecj^uatious  to  the  line  of  greateist  dope. 


B=2.,         (S)=2,; 
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Thus  on  the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

we  have,  from  the  first  two  of  (116), 
d^dx  _  h^dy  ^ 

...     a.log^  =  iMlgi^/     .-.    (^)"=(^r; 
^  X,  ^  y,'  '<x,>       ^yj 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cylinder  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  (Xy  y) ;  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  with  the  ellipsoid  is 
the  line  of  greatest  slope.  In  the  sphere,  a=£,  and  the  meridian 
line  is  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 

Also  in  surfaces  of  revolution,  whose  equations  are  comprised 
in  the  form,  x^+y*  =z/{z), 

and  where  the  axis  of  revolution  is  vertical,  we  have 

and  thus  the  first  two  of  (1 15)  become 

dx      dy  ^  ^       X        y 

^  ""  y  '  "     ^0  ""  y7 ' 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  meridian  plane  :  the  meridian  there- 
fore which  passes  through  a  given  point  on  a  surface  of  revolu- 
tion is  the  line  of  greatest  slope  at  that  point. 

446.]  The  general  equations  of  the  brachistochron  (107)  may 
be  expressed  in  the  following  form  by  means  of  (1 1 1), 

J   dx      J    d  1       jj   dy      J   d  1       j   dz       ^   d  \ 
va%        dx  V  yds         dy  v  _      vds         dz  v  ^ 

/dv\  {^^\  t^^\ 

^)  \!^)  ^d^) 

which  may  again  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(-^\  (^^\  (^^\  {^^\ 

^x^  W  \'^^  \dy^ 

-  dz       fdv\  ,      dz  , 


(116) 
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now  these  equations  are  satisfied^  if  we  have  simultaneously^ 

(118) 

raj\  /^*\  (^^ 

\d^^        ^^^         ^Tz^ 
and 

(£)^-£^'  0^-$^  (£)^-a^    ,  , 

=  — iS: = ;       (119) 

rrfp\  (^^  (^^ 

but  these  are  severally  the  equations  to  the  geodesic,  and  to  the 
line  of  easy  motion ;  therefore  a  curve  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  geodesic  and  a  line  of  easy  motion  is  also  a  brachisto- 
chron.  Hence  also  we  conclude  that  of  curves  which  have  the 
properties  of  being  geodesic,  lines  of  easy  motion,  and  brachis- 
tochronous,  any  line  which  possesses  two  of  these  properties 
possesses  also  the  third. 

The  brachistochron  at  the  point  whence  m  starts,  and  gene- 
rally at  all  points  where  the  velocity  of  m  is  zero,  touches  the 
line  of  easy  motion. 

For  if  we  take  equations  (117),  if  t;  =  0,  we  have  only  the 
second  members  of  each ;  so  that  at  the  points  where  t?  =  0,  the 
brachistochron  is  identical  with  the  line  of  easy  motion. 

447.]  I  proceed,  lastly,  to  consider  the  case  where  gpravity  is 
the  only  acting  force,  and  particularly  when  m  moves  on  a  sur- 
face of  revolution,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical. 

In  this  case  x  =  y  =  0,  z=^; 

.-.     t?>  =  2^(2r— ig'o); 
so  that  the  first  two  of  (107)  become 

Ex.  1 .  Let  the  surface  be  the  vertical  plane  of  {x,  z) :  so  that 

dx                                 dx  ,     , 

—  0 ; =  a  constant, 


ds{z''Zo)^  ds{Z'~Zo)^ 

which  is  the  differential  equation  to  a  cycloid  whose  base  is 
horizontal. 
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Ex.  2.  Let  the  sor&ce  be  the  inclined  plane,  whose  eqoatioa  is 


b 


^^  =  0, 


QP~«'  Q^)~      r' 


80  that  from  the  first  of  (120)^ 

dx 
^^  -  =r  {?  (a  constant), 

which  will  be  the  equation  to  a  cycloid  on  the  inclined  plane. 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  sur£u»  be  one  of  revelation,  of  which  let  the 
equation  be  ^t  ^yt  =/(r) ; 

•••  (£)=^''   (S)=»^'   (§)=-/'«= 

80  that  from  (120), 

yd. I'-xd. — r  =  0 ; 

ds{Z'-z^y  ds{z—Zo)^ 

whence  int^^ting, 

ydx—xdyzzzcdsiz-^z^)^,  (121) 

where  c?  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     Let  x*  +y*  =:  r^,  x  ::^  r  cos^, 
yssrsin^;  then  (121)  becomes 

r*d6  =  cds(z^Zo)K 

If  V  is  the  velocity  of  m  at  the  time  t, 

ds* 
t;«  =  2^(2:— ;g?o)  =  ;j7j;  .'•     r*d$  =i  A.v*dt; 

so  that  the  sectorial  area  described  by  r  in  a  horizontal  plane 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  particle. 

If  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve  of  the  surfetce  is 

r  =/W, 
then  dr  z=/\z)dz; 

.*.    de^  ^zdz^+dr'-^^r^de* 

^  dz'  {l  +  {/'{z)y}  +  {/(z)yd0^; 

so  that  dO^^'L  i^;X^{:(-)l7(--^--HS  (122) 

whence  the  equation  to  the  brachistochron  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  0  and  x. 
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^BcnoN  8. — Constrained  motion  of  material  particles  in 
resisting  media. 

448.3  ^^  ^^^  present  Section  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
employ  the  method  of  tangential  resolution ;  and  as  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  investigatied  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  particle  moving  in 
a  resisting  medium^  it  is  necessary  for  us  only  to  give  examples. 

Ex.  1.  The  most  simple  case  is  that  of  a  heavy  particle  m 
moving  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane.  Let  a  be  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon ;  and  let  s  be  measured 
along  the  plane  and  be  the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  at  the 
time  1 1  theuj  if  the  resistance  varies  as  the  velocity^  the  equa- 
tion of  motion  is 

dU         .  J  ds 

^=^cosa-*^, 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (122)  in  Art.  296 ;  and  the  results 
therein  deduced  are  also  applicable  to  this  case. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity^ 
the  equation  of  motion  is 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (107)  in  Art.  294  ;  and  therefore 
similar  results  may  be  deduced. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  curvilinear  motion^ 
and  in  the  first  place  that  along  the  cycloid. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  particle  moves  on  a  cycloid  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  its  base  horizontal  and  vertex  downwards^  and  in  a  medium 
of  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  velocity;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid ; 
let  the  axis  of  of  be  vertical;  let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  gene- 
rating circle;  s  =  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  measured  from  its 
lowest  point;  a  =  the  initial  value  of  «;  2k  =  the  resistance 
of  the  medium  for  an  unit-mass.     Therefore  the  equation  of 


motion  along  the  curve  is^  as  m  Art.  423^ 

d*s           g        ^j  ds. 
dt^          Aa            dt 

x^h-^o- 
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which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  with 
constant  coefficients;  and  of  which  the  general  integral  is^  see 
Art.  471^  Integral  Calculus, 

s^e-^*{e,e^     ^'  +c,e  ^     *«^  >  (124) 

where  Ci  and  e^  are  undetermined  constants. 

Here  we  have  three  cases ;  viz.  according  as  the  radical  in  the 
exponent  is  imaginary  or  possible  or  vanishes. 

(1)  Let  the  radical  be  imaginary,  that  is,  let  i*—  ^  =  —  A* . 

=  ^*'(aiC0si^+a,8in^^, 

where  ai  and  a^  are  undetermined  constants :  to  determine  them 

we  have  the  following  data :  when  ^  =  0,  *  =  o,  -^=0;  therefore 

o  s=  a„  ^  .-.     fli  =  a, 

0  =:  Aa^—kat ;  3  a,  =  —  ; 

A 

.-.     *  =  ^~*'^  {Acos^^  +  *sin  A^}.  (126) 

Let  T  =  the  time  from  the  point  where  «  ==  a  to  the  lowest 

point;  therefore  x 

tan^T  =  -j;  (126) 

which  is  independent  of  a,  and  is  therefore  the  same  whatever 
is  the  point  on  the  cycloid  whence  fn  begins  to  descend.  The 
cycloid  therefore  is  tautochronous  in  a  medium  wherein  the  re- 
sistance varies  as  the  velocity,  as  well  as  in  vacuo. 

On  comparing  the  results  of  this  problem  with  observed  facts, 
they  are  found  so  nearly  to  coincide,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  seems  to  vary  nearly  as  the  velocity,  when  the  arc  through 
which  m  moves  is  small,  and  when  consequently  the  velocity  is 
small :  in  this  case  also  i  is  small,  and  if  a  is  not  veiy  large,  A, 

which  is  equal  to  ^y~)  f  ^  ^^^  small ; 

.*.     *T  =  tan-*(— ^ 

=  I  +  ^  (approximately); 
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on  comparing  which  with  (27)^  Art.  423^  it  appears  that  the 
time  of  descent  to  the  lowest  point  is  greater  than  it  is  in  vacuo^ 
by  a  quantity  which  varies  as  the  coefficient  of  resistance. 
Again^  from  (125)  we  have 

-^  = ^—^ — ^^**8mi4^;  (128) 

at  n 

ds  IT 

therefore  ^j  =  0,  when  ^  =  0,  ^=  tj=  '"  i  *^d  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  * 

IT 

complete  oscillation  is  j .     And  substituting  these  values  of  i 

successively  in  (125)^  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  successively 

become  __»  » 

a,         ae  h  f         ae^h  , ; 

so  that  the  amplitudes  decrease  in  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Let  i*  -  1^  =  i» ;  then  (124)  becomes 

*  =  e-**{c,  6**  4- <?,<?-**};  (129)    - 

and  since  when  ^  =  0,  «  =  o,  and  -=7  =  0,  we  have 

at 

.  *  =  ^  {(;i+i)tf-i*-*)«-(*-A)^(*+*)'}  ;  (130) 

in  which  expression  i^O,  only  when  ^soo ;  that  is^  the  particle 

never  reaches  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid. 

.      .  *  d*s 

And  differentiating  twice  (130)^  it  will  be  found  that  -^  =  0, 

that  is,  that  -rr  is  a  maximum,  when  ^  =  ^  log  -j — =■  • 
at  A        ^ — n 

4a 

(3)  If  ^'  =  — ,  that  is,  if  two  roots  of  the  auxiliary  equation 

of  (123)  are  equal  to  each  other,  then  the  integ^  of  (123)  is 

*  =  a<p-«(l+*^;  (131) 

which  formula  shews  that  «  =  0,  only  when  ^  =  00. 

449.3  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  place  consider  the  motion  of  a  cir- 
cular pendulum  in  a  resisting  medium,  when  the  resistance  varies 
as  the  velocity,  and  when  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  are  small. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  thus  the  length  of  the 
pendulum ;  0  =:  the  angle  between  the  pendulum  and  the  ver- 
tical line  at  the  time  t;  as  the  greatest  value  of  0 ;  then  the 
equation  of  motion  is 

S?+2*g  +  f8infl=0;  (132) 
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and  as  0  is  always  small^  sin  $  may  be  replaced  by  $,  and  we 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (123).    Now  k  is  in  this  case  smallj 

so  that  k*  is  less  than  - :  therefore  let 
a 

a 
thus  the  integral  is  the  same  as  (125)^  and  we  have 

^  =  |(r-**{icos>l^  +  *sini^},  (134) 

and        —  = i— — L  ^-w  sin  kt^  (135) 

whereby  the  position  and  the  velocity  of  the  pendnlom  at  any 
time  are  known. 

— -  =  0,  whenever  ^  =  -=-  •  so  that  the  time  of  an  oscillation 
dt  k 

and  is  independent  of  a.     Thus^  see  (40)^  Art.  427^  the  time  of 
an  oscillation  in  vacuo  is  to  that  in  the  resisting  medium  as 

1  to  (l )     •    The  amplitudes  of  the  oscillation,  as  it  has 

been  shewn  in  the  last  Article,  diminish  successively  in  geo- 
metrical progression. 

On  these  results  M.  Foisson  remarks  in  Art.  187  of  his  Traits 
de  M&»inique,  Vol.  I,  2nd  edition,  that  experiments  in  air  shew 
how  the  amplitudes  of  the  vibrations  (approximately)  decrease 
in  a  geometrical  progression.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Borda, 
where  a  was  one-third  of  a  degree,  the  amplitudes  were  evidently 
reduced  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  greatest  amplitude 
was  reduced  by  about  two-thirds  after  1800  oscillations. 

450.3  ^^  ^  assume  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity ;  so  that  if  i?  is  the  coefficient  of  re- 
sistance for  an  unit-mass,  the  equation  of  motion  is 
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which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  first  order^  see 
Art.  382^  Integral  Calculus ;  and  of  which  the  general  integral  is 

2^  co8  0-\-2akein0^ 


\diy 


J  A 

but  tf  =  a,  when  -^  =  0 ;  therefore 

(S)"=  aillla^k^)  {<50S^+2«*sin^-(cosa  +  2fl*sina)^««*(-*)}.(136) 

Let  —  a^  be  the  value  of  Oy  when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical ; 
.'.     (cosoj  — 2a^sinoi)^*«*«i  =  (cosa+2a*sina)^«**».  (137) 

As  ^  is  small,  let  us  expand  the  exponential  and  omit  terms  in- 
volving the  square  and  higher  powers  of  k ;  then  we  have 
cosai  — 2a^(sinai— tti  costti)  =  cos  a+2a^  (sin  a— a  cos  a). 

Let  Aa  =  the  decrement  of  the  amplitude ;  so  that 

a  s  Oi  +  ^a; 

then  neglecting  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  Aa^  and  also 

the  product  i^a,we  have 

Aa  sin  a  =  iak  (sin  a— a  cos  a) 

4a^(sina— acosa) 

AA  = ^ ; -; 

sin  a 

and  if  we  suppose  the  arcs  of  oscillation  to  be  smaU^  then 
neglecting  the  cubes  and  higher  powers  of  a,  we  have 


Ao  =  — - — ;  .••     oj  =  a- 


and  m  having  come  to  rest  will  again  descend  and  ascend  until 
d^=a,  (say);  where,  as  a  process  similar  to  the  preceding  one 
wiUehew,  4^^.^. 


o,  =  o,  — 


and  so  on  :  until  finally  the  oscillations  will  cease,  and  the  pen- 
dulum will  be  in  a  vertical  position. 

For  the  determination  of  the  time  of  an  oscillation,  and  the 
successive  decrements  of  it,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Pois- 
son's  Traite  de  M&anique,  Vol.  I,  2nd  edition,  p.  356.  And ' 
for  an  inquiry  into  various  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  motion  of  a  pendulum  in  air  to  (1)  a  memoir  of  M.  Poisson 
entitled  ^'Memoire  sur  les  mouvements  simultanfe  d^un  pen* 
dule  et  de  Fair  environnant,'^  and  contained  in  the  M^m.  de 
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FAcad&niA  des  Bdences  de  PariB^  tome  XI ;  (2)  a  paper  hj  Fto- 
feiBor  Stokes  of  Cambridge^  and  contained  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society^  Vol.  IX^  Part  11^  1851^ 
in  the  introdnction  to  which  will  be  found  a  succinct  account 
of  all  the  inyestigations  which  had  been  previously  made  on  the 
subject.  These  inquiries  however  are  hydrodTuamical^  and  pro- 
perly belong  to  a  future  part  of  our  treatise. 

451.3  ^^  remains  for  us  still  to  investigate  the  general  equa- 
tion of  tautochronous  curves  in  a  resisting  medium ;  and  with 
this  object  I  shall  inquire  into  the  most  general  expression  for 
the  tangential  component  of  tautochronous  curves. 

Let  o  be  the  conmion  extremity  of  the  arcs^  which  are  to  be 
described  in  the  same  time  r ;  let  «  =:  the  distance  along  the 
curve  of  m  from  o  at  the  time  t,  and  let  <r  be  the  initial  value 
of  i.  And  let  T  be  the  tangential  force  for  which  the  curve  is 
tautochronous ;  let  f?  be  the  velocity  at  the  time  t ;  then 

*i  (188) 


=  -/' 


also  T=:;=-  =  --TT-57=t?-j-j» 

d^*      di  di         d9 
which  is  to  be  determined. 

By  reason  of  the  property  of  tautochronism^  r  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  0- ;  therefore 

$:=0.  (139) 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  so  transform  the  right-hand  member 
of  (138)  that  the  limits  of  integration  may  be  constant.  For 
this  purpose  let  9  =  '^{z),  where  z  vrvl  new  variable^  and  where 
y^{z)  sr  Oj  when  2?  =  0 ;  and  let  ir  r=  uz,  v^ere  u  is  another  new 
variable^  and  where  z  is  the  value  of  z,  when  i  =  a;  so  that 

8  =  ylt{z)  =  >/f(wz);  (140) 

therefore  »  =  1  when  *  =  <r,  or  when  z  =s  z;  also  a=:ylr  (z). 
From  these  we  have,  z  being  independent  of  s, 
ds  =  yl/{uz)zdu; 
.^      ^^       nylf\uz)zdu^       r^ylr'{z)zdu^^  ^^^^^ 

Jq  V  Jq  V 

therefore 


C.///x^^        .//x^z)  .frK^dv     dv  ds) 

At         Jo  V* 


du.  (Ii2) 
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^=«^  =  «z'(8ay), 

SO  that  (142)  becomes 

T-= /     ; ^ ^^-  (143) 

Let  the  quantity  under  the  sign  of  integration  be  repre- 
sented by  d./{s,<T);  (144) 
also  from  (140)^ 

dz^ 1_,  ^      d*z  _       ylf''{z) 

ds  "  ylf\zy  •''     ds^   "      (:^\z)Y' 

and  let  -j-  >  -^-^  be  represented  by  /,  /',  respectively  :  so  that 

V.»  =  p.  V"W=-^;  (145) 

therefore,  since -j-  =  0,  we  have,  substituting  in  (143), 

dv      zt!  dv       ,  /,     zz\      d.f(a.tr)  ^      ^        /.  .^v 

which  is  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  where 

-7-  and  -J-  are  partial  derived-functions  of  v ;  let  it  be  divided 
ds  da         '^ 


through  by  if;  then  by  (84),  Art.  384,  Int^^^  Calculus,  we 

have         r/  ^  dv 

(147) 


-da  =  -ds  = 
z  z 


f       Z2f\      t;«  d.fja,  <r) 


and  our  object  is  to  find  two  integrals  of  these  equations.     Let 
us  take  the  first  two  of  these  three  equalities  j  and  let 


7  =  *(*)) 


^  =  <^(<r); 


so  that  we  have 
da 


Let 


h 


4,  (a) 
=  0)  (a) ; 


d* 


/■^=-^')' 


and  (149)  becomes 

<f.a)  (<r)— rf.»  (»)  =  0 ; 
.-.     «»(ir)— «(»)  =  c,; 
where  c,  is  an  arbitrary  constant  of  integration. 


(148) 
(149) 
(150) 

(151) 
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Now  let  U8  take  the  last  two  of  (147) :  from  (148)  we  have 


80  that  we  have 


d»  dv 


♦«      .^'w-^M^-i^' 


.-.     !*W*ZlWl"  =  *(„)^.«i/(.,.),  (162) 

in  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  let  <r  be  replaced  by 
its  value  in  terms  of  s  from  (151)^  and  let  the  indefinite  integral 
of  the  quantity  after  the  substitution  be  x  (^) :  then  integratiug 
(162)  we  have  ^/.a 

where  c,  is  another  arbitrary  constant;  by  the  general  theory 
of  the  integration  of  partial  differential  equations^  Ci  =  p^  (c^), 
where  Pi  is  the  symbol  of  an  arbitrary  function :  therefore  in 
this  case  we  have 

«,(»)-«(*)  =  F.(*^  -x('));  (154) 

Ti  being  snob  tbat  v  ss  0,  wben  «  =  <r;  and  tbis  is  tbe  general 
integral  of  tbe  differential  equation  (146). 

Let  us  take  tbe  ^-differential  of  itj  and  replacing  d.a  («)  from 
(160),  webave  ,,s     .,x<?» 

Let      rf.,.(*M_x(.))=|,(M_x(,))P;  (166) 

which  is  the  most  general  expression  for  the  tangential  velocity- 
increment^  where  ¥,  <f>  and  x  fti*^  symbols  of  arbitrary  functions. 
As  a  particular  case  of  (156),  let  us  suppose  x  (*)  =  0 ;  then 

Let        *(«)  =  f;  .-.    <f'(«)  =  ^; 

of  an  arbitrary  function  :  then  (157)  becomes 
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whicli  formula  was  given  by  Lagrange 
demie  de  Berlin,  1766,  1770.  The  g 
due  to  M.  Brioschi,  and  is  given  by  bis 
Matemaidche  e  Fisiebe  compilati  da  B.  ' 
p.  362.  For  tbe  preceding  references 
JuUien,  "  Problemes  de  M&;anique  ratioi 
Mallet-Bacbelier,  Paris,  1855. 

452.3  -^  ^^  application  of  formula  (     I 
tbe  cases  of  tautocbronism  relative  to  £     1 
moves  on  a  rougb  curve  in  a  medium,  < 
varies  as  any  ftinction  of  tbe  velocity. 

Let  tbe  axis  of  x  be  vertical,  lety (r)  b 
medium,  and  let  /m  be  tbe  coefficient  ol 
tangential  and  normal  components  of  t    1 
are  respectively 

9%-A^)>         and        g\ 

and  as  tbe  friction  varies  as  tbe  pressure 
dx  dy        V* 

and  tbis  expression  is  to  be  identical  witb   I 
berof  (158). 

If  in  (159)  T  is  differentiated  tbrice  v 
once  witb  respect  to  *,  tbe  result  =  0 ;  so 

d*T    _ 
dv'ds  "     ' 
tbe  particular  form  of  (158)  must  tberefc 
tbis  condition. 

Let        ^n(p  =  ,r(^),         and        1' 

80  that  (158)  becomes 

T  =  t;7r(p+«'x(0; 
and  as  « is  a  function  of  ^,  (160)  becomes 

applying  this  to  (161),  we  have 

PRICE,  VOL.  Ill, 
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and  if  ^  =  (;  we  have 

whence  integrating^  we  have 

f«*'(C)  =  AC'+Bj:+c; 

..•.     ir(0  =  AC+Blogf-^  +  D; 

where  a,  b,  c,  d  are  arbitrary  constants.     Substituting  this  in 
(161)  we  have 

T=-B»l0g|  +  D»  +  j(A+^)-Cf  (164) 

That  this  and  (159)  may  be  identical,  we  must  have 
(I)    B  =  0,        (2)    or  =/(!.),        (3)    ^(a  +  ^  =  ^, 

therefore  from  (2)  the  resistance  of  the  medium  varies  directly 
as  the  velocity ;  and  from  (3)  and  (4),  after  all  reductions,  we 

^v®  di^x  AC 

-3—-=: r; ;r  =  a  constant;  (165) 

*•  ^(1+M') 

and  this  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid. 

Thus  the  cycloid  is  tautochronous  both  in  vacuo  and  in  a 
medium,  of  which  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity, 
and  with  friction ;  it  is  also  the  only  case  of  tautochronism  with 
friction  which  is  given  by  (158). 

If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid,  and 
a  is  the  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid  of  the 
common  extremity  of  all  the  tautochronous  arcs,  then  from  the 
equation  to  the  curve  we  have 

dx  ^  *  +  a 
ds  "    4a 
Since  all  the  arcs  are  tautochronous,  a  is  evidently  the  distance 
along  the  arc  from  the  lowest  point  of  that  point  on  the  rough 
curve  at  which  m  being  placed  will  remain  at  rest. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

GBNBEAL  THBOEBMS  IN  THE  MOTION  OF  A  PAETICLB. 

SBcrnoN  1. — Tke  principle  of  vis  viva,  or  of  work. 

453.]  In  the  present  Chapter  I  propose  to  investigate  certain 
theorems  which  are  either  generally  or  under  certain  circum- 
stances true  of  the  motion  of  a  material  particle.  And  also  to 
explain  a  method  of  investigation  by  which^  when  direct  pro- 
cesses fail^  approximate  solutions  of  certain  physical  problems 
may  be  obtained. 

Firstly,  let  us  consider  more  generally  than  heretofore  the 
principle  of  vis  viva  or  of  work  in  its  application  to  the  motion 
of  a  material  particle.  It  will  be  hereafler  considered  in  relation 
to  a  system  of  moving  particles.  In  previous  parts  of  the  work 
particular  forms  of  it  have  been  frequently  met  with,  and  we 
are  consequently  now  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  use  of  the 
principle. 

Let  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  moving  freely  be 

d^x  d^y  d^z  ,,. 

«t^=mX,  «t5^=«tY,  «5^  =  «»ZJ  (1) 

let  {x,  i/y  z),  (a?o,  y^i  z^)  be  the  places  of  m,  v  and  t?©  be  its  velo- 
city, when  t  =  t  and  t  ^  t^  respectively :  then  multiplying  the 
several  equations  of  (1)  by  dip,  dy,  dz  respectively,  and  inte- 
grating, we  have 

— 2"^ J    mixdx-^-Ydy^zdz);  (2) 

of  which  the  left-hand  member  is  the  increase  of  vis  viva  during 
the  time  t^t^,  and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  sum  of  the 
works  done  by  the  several  forces  during  the  same  time. 

454.  Now  if  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  has  a 
meaning  and  admits  of  a  physical  interpretation,  the  element- 
fimction  of  the  right-hand  member  must  be  an  exact  diflTerential 
so  that  the  integral  may  be  found,  and  the  definite  integral  may 
be  determined.     Let  us  suppose  xdx -^-y dy  ■{  zdz  to  he  such  an 
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exact  differential^  and  to  be  th&  differential  of  a  function  of 
^i  Vi  ^y  which  we  will  call  v ;  so  that 

xdir-|-Yrfy-|-z<&  =  DV;  (3) 

in  which  case  x^  t^  z  must  be  Ainctions  of  x,  y^  z  only^  and  must 
not  involve  t  explicitly  \  then  (2)  becomes 

where  v^  and  Vq  are  the  values  of  v  and  v^  when  m  is  at  {x^^  y^y  z^), 
its  place  at  the  time  t^. 

Thus  the  increase  of  vis  viva,  which  is  also  the  work  done  by 
the  acting  forces  on  m  during  the  time  t—t^,  depends  only  on 
the  positions  of  m  at  the  times  t  and  to,  and  not  on  the  time 
occupied  in  the  passage  from  one  point  to  the  other,  nor  on  the 
path  taken  by  m  during  that  interval.  This  theorem  indeed 
follows  immediately  &om  the  principle  on  which  work  is  esti- 
mated. It  is  called  tAe  principle  of  vis  viva  and  tAe  principle 
of  wort. 

Hence  whenever  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  comes  to  [x^,  y^,  Zq\  the 
right-hand  member  of  (4)  vanishes,  and  consequently  no  work 
is  done :  that  is,  the  work  spent  or  lost  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
work  gained;  and  in  this  case  there  is  no  change  of  vis  viva. 
Thus  whenever  the  moving  particle  passes  through  the  same 
point,  the  vis  viva  of  m  at  that  point  is  always  the  same. 

If  X  =  Y  =  z  =  0,  that  is,  if  no  force  acts  on  the  particle,  the 
vis  viva  is  always  the  same ;  that  is,  no  work  is  done,  because 
no  force  acts  to  do  work.  This  theorem  is  known  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservation  of  vis  viva  of  a  particle. 

If  the  function  assumed  in  (3),  viz.  v  =  e?,  represents  a  surfieuse, 

so  that  {-J-)  =  X,    (-j-  )  =  Y,    (;j-)  =  z,  then  at  every  point 

on  this  surface  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed 
forces  is  normal  to  the  surface,  so  that  in  reference  to  the  system 
of  forces  the  surface  is  an  equilibrium-surface;  see  Art.  232; 
and  the  particle  would  be  at  rest  under  the  action  of  the  forces 
at  every  point  on  the  outside  of  the  surface  supposed  to  be  a 
rigid  shell.  Similarly  Vq  =  c^  toslj  be  another  equilibrium-sur- 
face :  and  thus         ^^2       ^^  . 

— —^mic-^c,).  (5) 

Consequently  the  gain  of  vis  viva  is  always  the  same  whatever 
points  on  the  first  and  second  surfaces  are  taken  to  be  the  ter- 
minal and  initial  positions  of  ni ;  the  relative  positions  of  these 
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two  places  are  detennined  by  the  forces.  Hence  also  whenever 
m  is  on  the  same  equilibrium-surface^  whatever  is  its  place  on 
that  surface^  the  vis  viva  is  always  the  same. 

455.]  Now  since  this  function  v  =  c  is  such  that  its  x-,  y-y  im- 
partial derived-functions  are  the  axial-components  of  the  im- 
pressed momentum-increments  referred  to  an  unit  of  mass^  v  is 
the  potential  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
unit-particle  at  {x,  y,  z\  and  is  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  passage  of  the  particle  from  a  given  point  to  the  point 
[Xy  yy  z) :  thus  the  right-hand  member  of  (4)  is  the  work  done 
by  the  forces  in  the  passage  of  m  from  {x^y  y^y  z^  to  {Xy  yy  z). 
This  being  so  all  that  has  been  said  generally  of  the  potential 
in  Section  2,  Chapter  VI,  in  reference  to  statical  attractions  is 
true  of  it  in  reference  to  dynamical  force,  and  the  equilibrium- 
surface  above  mentioned  is  an  equipotential  surface.      Hence 

also  -J-  is  the  component  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments 
along  ds :  and  y  is  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity-in- 
crements, and  acts  along  the  line  normal  to  the  equilibrium- 
surface  at  the  point  (a?,y,  z),  ifdn  is  an  element  of  the  normal  line. 
Thus  there  is  a  series  of  equilibrium-surfaces  no  two  of  which 
intersect  each  other,  and  at  every  point  on  the  surface  of  every 
one  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increments  is  normal  to  the  siirface.  And  a  curve  is  formed 
which  cuts  orthogonally  the  series  of  equilibrium-surfaces,  and 
the  tangent  to  this  curve  at  every  point  of  it  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed 
forces  at  that  point.  Thus  this  line  is  identical  with  the  line  of 
force,  see  Art.  232 ;  and  is  identical  with  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's 
Hodograph,  see  Art.  306. 

If  the  system  of  forces  is  such  as  to  admit  of  derivation  from 
a  potential,  then  x^.^  +  T£i^-f  z^^^  is  an  exact  dijSerential.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied;  viz. 

^dYy,  rdZy.  /rfZv  /^Xv  /rfXv  /^Yv  .     , 

(^)  =  (^)'  (^)  =  (^)'  (^)=(^)'     («) 

and  Xj  Y^  z  and  also  the  potential  must  not  explicitly  contain  f. 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(1)  Whenever  the  particle  moves  under  the  action  of  one  or 
more  central  forces^  the  intensities  of  which  are  functions  of  the 
distance  l>etweeii  the  centre  and  the  place  ol'  the  particle. 
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Thus  if  p  is  a  central  force  and  =/{r),  where  r  is  the  distance 
between  (x,  y,  z)  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  £  and  {a,  b,  c)  the 
centre  of  force,  so  that 

rdr  =i  {X'^a)dx-\-{t/'~b)dy-\'{z^c)dZf 
then    X(for+Yrfy+zd'^=/w]^^d!!P  +  ^^^^<?^+  ^-^dz\ 

which  is  an  exact  differential.     If  v  is  the  potential  of  this  func- 
tion, and  Vo  is  the  value  of  v  when  r  =  r^, 

v-Vo  =  rf{r)dr.  (7) 

If  m  is  under  the  action  of  many  similar  forces,  then 
xdX'\'Xdy+zdz  =  ^./{r)dr, 

and    v-v.=z:il/{r)dr;  (8) 

and  (2)  becomes 

_ _L.  =  miY^v.)  =  m^J^  f{r)dr.  (9) 

(2)  If  m  is  acted  on  by  a  force  whose  line  of  action  is  always 
perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  which  is  a  function  of  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  m  from  the  plane,  the  condition  (3)  is 
also  satisfied.    Thus  let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be 

a?  cos  aH-y  cos  j3+2r  cosy— p  =  0;  (10) 

then  if  f^  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  {x,  y,  z)  on  (10), 

u  =  ircosa+ycosjS  +  js^cosy— jt?.  (11) 

Let  u  represent  the  function  of  u^  which  expresses  the  force ; 
then  x  =  ucosa,         t  =  ucos/3,        z  =  ucosy; 

.•.     xdSr+Yrfy-l-Zifo  =  u  {&? cos o-fJy  cos  j3  +  & cosy} 
=  vdu\ 

.-.     — 2^  =  ^j    ^^^-  (12) 

(3)  In  the  case  of  gravity,  x  =  0,  Y=rO,  z=^; 

•••     -2 2^  =  «^^(^-^o);  (13) 

and  if  V  is  the  potential  of  this  system  of  forces, 

v-Vo  =  mg{z-'Z,y  (14) 
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(4)  If  Xj  T^  z  oonsist  severally  of  many  terms^  and  if  any 
parts  of  them^  say  x^^  t^^  z^,  are  such  that 

X,  dSr-f  Yi  ^+Zi  dz  =  0, 
these  terms  may  be  omitted  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (2). 

This  is  the  case  if  m  moves  on  a  smooth  surface ;  for  if  £  is 
the  pressure  on  the  surface^  and  if  u,  v^  w^  as  in  Art.  439^  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  its  line  of  action^ 

^{vdx-^Ydy-^y^dz}  =  0,  (15) 

so  that  the  principle  of  vis  viva  is  true  also  for  a  particle  moving 
on  a  smooth  surface  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  surface  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  similarly  true  also  for  a  particle  moving  in  a 
smooth  tube.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  true  when  the  surface 
or  the  tube  in  which  the  particle  moves  is  rough ;  for  in  these 
cases  x^  t^  z  may  not  be  functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

If  however  the  particle  moves  on  a  smooth  surface^  then  all 
the  points  in  its  path  are  on  the  surface^  and  the  coordinates  to 
these  points  satisfy  the  equation  to  the  surface :  and  thus  if 
u^  v^  w  are  the  partial  derived-functions  of  the  equation  to  the 
surface,  udir+vrfy  +  wrf^  =  0;  (16) 

where  dx,  dy^  dz  are  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  the  element 
of  the  path  of  the  particle.  Let  this  be  multiplied  by  an  un- 
determined quantity /n  and  added  to  ndx-^xdy-^-zdz ;  then  it  is 
sufficient  that 

(x+MU)/&  +  (T-f  MV)  dy^-(^'>t^^)dz  (17) 

should  be  an  exact  differential.     Whereby  we  have 


d 


dz' 


(18) 


that  is, 


*    +w( 


^(x+Mir)=^(T+MV); 


;  ^ 


(19) 


which  three  conditions  are  requisite  when  (1 7)  is  an  exact  dif- 
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ferential.     Since  however  on  mnltiplying  these  respectively  bj 
u,  Y,  w,  and  adding^  we  have 

'\<fi)-<f4>\-  'l(iV(£)l-r5)-(S)}=«.  (-) 

this  is  a  condition  requisite  that  the  principle  of  vis  viva  may  be 
true  of  a  particle  moving  on  a  smooth  snr&ce. 


Section  2. — The  principle  ofleoH  actum. 

456.3  Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  is  another  prin- 
ciple known  as  that  of  Least  Action^  and  which  is  applicable 
when  'Ldx^Ydy'\'Zdz  is  an  exact  differential;  that  is^  when  the 
system  of  forces  is  potentially  derived. 

Let  us  suppose  a  particle  i»  to  be  moving  either  freely  or  on 
a  smooth  snr&ce,  under  the  action  of  forces  tl,  y,  z,  which  are 
potentially  derived;  then  the  vis  viva  acquired  by  f»  in  an 
unit  of  time^  the  increase  of  velocity  being  constant  during 
that  unit^  is  called  the  action  of  the  particle  in  that  unit ;   and  if 

— -  is  the  vis  viva  acquired  in  dt,  then  -— •  dt  is  the  action  ac- 

quired  in  dt;  so  that 

fjT'r'rfif  (21) 

is  the  action  acquired  during  the  time  of  motion.  The  principle 
of  least  action  consists  in  this.  The  definite  integral  (21)  is 
for  the  given  forces  less  for  the  path  which  the  particle  actually 
takes  than  it  would  be  for  any  other  path  in  space  when  m 
moves  freely^  or  on  the  surface  when  the  motion  of  fn  is  con- 
strained. 
Equation  (21)  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  form :  since 

.-.     V*  dt  =  vds.  (23) 

Let  -—  represent  the  definite  integral ;  and  let  the  limits  be 
expressed  as  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations ;  then 


u  =  I    vds; 


(24) 
and  taking  the  variation^ 
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d« 


Jo 


Now 


Jo 


X  T  Z 


(25) 
(26) 

(27) 


and 
so  that  (25)  becomes 

hu  sz  I  i — {xhx+jby^zbz)  +  ^{dspd.hx  +  dyd.hy'{'dzd.hz)l 

Now  as  the  particle  moves  from  one  given  point  to  another 
given  pointy  there  are  no  variations  of  the  coordinates  of  these 
points^  and  the  first  part  vanishes  of  itself.     Also 

ds     J  vdx  -^     y  dx       ,,/        d^X\      ^  ^^ox 

similarly  each  of  the  other  parts  in  the  variation  vanishes ; 
therefore  df^  =  0 ;  and  u  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or 
a  constant.  And  either  of  these  it  may  be :  generally  however 
it  will  be  a  minimum;  although  we  shall  presently  have  an 
example  wherein  «» is  a  maximum. 

Since  —  is  the  sum  of  all  the  vires  vivae  which  are  in  suc- 
cessive elements  of  time  generated  in  the  moving  particle^  the 
principle  may  also  be  called  that  of  the  greatest  or  least  vis  viva. 

457.]  Now  assuming  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  least  action^ 
let  us  apply  it  to  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the  action  of 
given  forces  x,  y,  z,  and  moving  (1)  freely,  (2)  on  a  given  smooth 
sur&ce. 

(1)  Pursuing  exactly  the  same  course  as  in  the  last  Article, 
and  equating  huio  zero,  we  have 

and  as  no  relation  is  given  between  hx,  by,  bz,  we  have 

PRICK,  VOL.  III.  4  N 
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(30) 
(31) 


~       '  da   "    '       V         '  (h   "    '       V         '  ds 

__  d  dx  ^   d  dy  ^^. 

•'•    ^"TtW         ^^TtW         ^^dtdt' 

and  if  t  is  equicrescent, 

d^x  .  d^y  ^       dH  ^  .^v 

which  are  the  three  ordinary  equations  of  motion. 

(2)  Let  the  motion  of  m  be  constrained  to  a  surface  whose 
equation  is  p(ar,y,  z)  =  c,  and  of  which  the  partial  derived-func- 
tions are  u,  v,  w;  so  that  hx,  6y,  hz  are  connected  by  the  equation 


XjgiP+v8y-|-W52f  =  0 

• 

(33) 

j.dt-d.%     ^dt-d.%     zdt-d.% 

dt  _              dt  _              ^^ -xdt{^f); 
U                         V                        w 

(34) 

d  dx 

d  du 

• 

(35) 

^          d  dz 

let,  as  heretofore,  Q«  =  u*  +  v«  +  w» ;  then  multiplying  these  equa- 
tions severally  by  -  >  -  >  -  ,  and  adding,  we  have,  if  i  is  equi- 
crescent, 

UX  +  VY-fWZ        Urf^^  +  Vrf»^+Wrf^2:^ 

^  = ^i ^rdi, '  (3«) 

so  that  X  is  determined.  And  \Q  is  evidently  the  normal  re- 
action of  the  surface  :  for  if  the  motion  of  m  were  unconstrained, 
then  a  comparison  of  (32)  and  (35)  shews  that  A  =  0 ;  so  that  X 
is  a  force  which  is  introduced  by  the  surface  :  and  as  u,  v,  w  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  (ir,y,  2?),  where  m  is  at  the  time  ^,  the  line  of 
action  of  X  is  the  normal  to  the  surface;  so  that  if  R  is  the 
pressure  of  m  on  the  surface, 

R       ux-hVY-f  vz      ud^X'\'Ydy+y7d^z  ^  r^^. 

and  (35)  become  the  three  usual  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle 
moving  on  a  surface. 
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458.]  In  this  and  the  following  Articles  I  propose  to  apply 
the  principle  of  least  action  to  two  problems:  (1)  that  of  a 
heavy  projectile  in  vacuo ;  (2)  that  of  the  trajectory  of  a  free 
particle  under  the  action  of  a  central  force,  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  former  example  let  the  axis  oi  y  be  vertical,  and  let  the 
axis  of  X  be  horizontal;  and  let  the  initial  and  final  positions 
of  the  particle  be  given  ;  let  the  initial  position  be  the  origin ; 
at  which  point  let  the  velocity  be  {2gh)^,  and  let  the  line  of 
motion  of  m  make  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal  line :  then  at 
the  point  {x,  y\  ^,  ^  g^  (^_^^ .  ^33^ 

and  therefore  u^\  {2^(A— y)}*^;  (39) 

and  to  simplify  the  calculation  let  us  assume  the  motion  to  be 
wholly  in  the  plane  of  (Xy  y).  The  variation  of  «,  being  equated 
to  zero,  gives 

,.  =  «  =  (M'jr'{(*-#».*-^|;        (40, 

but         8.efe  =  ^  h.dx'\-  ^  h,dy; 

-jC|..  j(.-,).,.+ (..|(*-.).^  j^M]  ("' 

of  this  expression  the  first  part  vanishes,  because  the  points  at 
which  the  motion  begins  and  ends  are  given.  And,  as  no  rela- 
tion is  given  between  x  and  y,  we  have 


ds 

d9  2(A-y)* 

Taking  (42),  and  integrating, 

if  -;-  =  COS  a,  when  y  =  0  :  whence  we  have 


dx  = 


cos  a 


k^dy 


{/S{sina)'— ^}* 

4  K   2 


(42) 
(43) 

(44) 
(46) 
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integrating  which,  and  supposing  a?  =  0,  when  y  =  0,  we  have 
ir  =  2rtana r-? ^Zf  (46) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola,  and  is  the  same  as  equation 
(67),  Art.  350,  if  u^  =  2^A.     (43)  is  also  satisfied  by  (46). 

459.]  Let  us  also  investigate,  by  means  of  the  principle  of 
least  action,  the  path  of  a  particle  moving  freely  in  space  under 
the  action  of  a  central  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  dista.nce. 

In  this  problem  we  will  use  polar  coordinates ;  let  t?a  be  the 

initial  value  of  v  when  r  =:  a,  ao  that 

A       U  2tt 

V*  =  ro"  +  2/i( )  =  c+—f 

if   .=v4^ 

...     u^l\c+^^fds,  (47) 

where  ds*  =  rfr»  +  r»  dO* ;  (48) 

so  that         h.ds  =  -yb.dr-i — j—b.dO-i — j—br; 
ds  ds  da 

and  taking  the  variation  of  (47),  and  equating  it  to  zero,  we  have 

f/        2/Ltvi/rfr^         ^^dO^^yli 

and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient  oi  hO  under  the  sign  of 
integration,  we  have 

[c-i-  -^j  -^--  =  a  constant  sss  k  (say) ; 

whence  if  «  =:  -  >  we  have 
r 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section. 

460.]  If  the  velocity  v  of  the  moving  particle  m  is  constant, 
and  %  is  twice  the  action, 

u  ^  mv  I  ds  z=z  mv8,  (51) 

Jo 

and  thus  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  path.     The  path 
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therefore  of  an  unconstrained  particle  is  in  this  case  a  straight 
line.  If  however  the  motion  is  constrained  to  take  place  on 
a  given  surface^  the  path  of  least  action  is  the  geodesic  on  the 
surface  which  joins  the  two  given  positions^  viz.  the  initial  and 
the  final  places  of  the  particle.  If  tibe  surface  is  closed,  as  that 
of  a  sphere,  there  will  be  at  least  two  geodesic  paths  joining 
the  initial  and  the  terminal  places  of ;»;  one  of  which  will  be 
a  maximum,  and  the  other  a  minimum ;  thus  in  one  case  the 
action  also  will  be  a  maximum,  and  in  the  other  a  minimum  ;  and 
the  action  also  may  be  constant,  whatever  is  the  path,  provided 
that  in  this  case  8»  =  0.  For  suppose  the  two  points  to  be  on 
a  sphere :  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  these 
two  points  will  be  the  geodesic ;  one  segment  of  which  will  be 
a  maximum,  and  the  other  will  be  a  minimum ;  and  if  the  two 
points  are  opposite  poles  of  the  sphere,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  great  circles  passing  through  them,  and  the  lengths 
of  all  the  arcs  joining  the  two  points  will  be  the  semi-circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle,  and  thus  the  same  for  all.  In  this  case 
u  is  constant,  and  thus  bu  =  0. 
If  the  velocity  is  constant, 

xdx-^-Ydy  +  zdz  ^  0  :  (52) 

this  is  satisfied  by  x  =  y  =  z  =  0,  that  is,  when  the  particle  m  is 
acted  on  by  no  force.  Also  when  all  the  impressed  forces  act 
along  lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  m  at  every 
point  of  it.  Thus  if  a  particle  moves  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
is  subject  to  no  force  except  the  normal  reaction  of  the  surface, 
(52)  is  satisfied,  and  the  path  of  the  particle  is  a  geodesic  line. 


Section  8. — I%e  method  of  variation  of  parameters. 

46I.3  In  some  problems  which  have  been  investigated  in  the 
preceding  Articles  (and  there  are  many  of  the  kind),  the  inte- 
grations have  been  performed  without  difiieulty  in  the  more 
simple  forms  of  the  questions;  whereas  the  integrations  have 
been  impossible  in  finite  terms,  when  another  term,  which  has 
generally  expressed  an  additional  impressed  momentum-incre- 
ment, has  been  introduced.  The  most  salient  instance  of  this 
circumstance  occurs  in  equations  (162)  of  Art.  367.     When  the 
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expressions  involving  the  disturbing  function  b  are  omitted,  the 
equations  become  those  marked  (138),  and  admit  of  integration ; 
and  the  complete  integral  is  a  conic,  say,  an  ellipse ;  but  equa- 
tions (162)  cannot  be  integrated  in  their  complete  form.  A 
method  of  dealing  generally  with  such  questions  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Lagrange,  and  largely  applied  in  Physical  Astro- 
nomy. It  is  called  the  method  of  variation  of  parameters^  and 
will  be  most  conveniently  explained  by  means  of  an  example ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  take  the  case  of  Art.  367,  and  shall 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  assume  all  the  bodies  to  be  in  the 
plane  of  (pCy  y)\  so  that. the  equations  of  motion  are,  when 
obvious  substitutions  are  made,  of  the  form 

Let  us  suppose  that  these  equations  admit  of  complete  integra- 
tion, when  x'  and  y'  are  omitted :  and  that  the  integrals  of  the 
equations 

d^x  d^y  ,^  . 

are  x  ^f{a,  a,  t),  y  =  4>  (i,  )3,  f) ;  (55) 

where  a^  a,  i,  j9  are  four  constants,  as  yet  undetennined,  intro- 
duced in  the  process  of  integration.  Let  us  suppose  the  solu- 
tions of  (53)  to  be  of  the  form  (55),  in  which  a,  a,  i,  fi  are  no 
longer  constant,  but  functions  of  t ;  and  let  them  be  determined, 
so  that  not  only  shall  the  particle,  whose  motion  is  represented 
by  (53),  have  the  same  place  at  the  time  t  as  that  whose  motion 
is  expressed  by  (54),  but  also  that  the  axial-component  velocities 
shall  be  the  same  in  both  cases :  in  which  case 


dx  ^  df  dy       d4> 

dt       dt  dt        dt 


Now  from  (55)  we  have 

—  =  (^\  4-  (^\  —  4.  (^\  — 
dt       \dt)  "^  ^da)  dt  "*"  ^da)  dt 

dy  /d<^      /^0\  ^^      {^4\  ^P , 

dt  ''^dt)'^^dd)dt^^)dt'  - 

therefore  /^x^.  A^-o 

\daf  dt  "^  ^dJ  dt  "    ' 

^di^  dt  ■*■  \lp^  dt  "■ 


(66) 


(57) 


(58) 
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Also  from  (56)  we  have 

dC  ~^dt*)  '^\dadt)  dt  ■*■  ^dadP  ~dt ' 

dt'       ^di*f'^\iidi^  dt"^  ^d^dt'  dt  ' 
and  substituting  these  in  (53),  we  have 


(59) 


^dadt^dt  ^^dadtf'dt  -'->  \^ 
fd'4>.d6  fd*4,^dfi  ,  \ 
^dbdt)  dt  "*"  ^^dt>  dt  ~     'J 


(60) 


by  (58)  and  (60)  the  four  quantities  a,  a,  b,  /3  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Since  the  components  of  the  velocity  are  the  same  in  both 
curves  at  their  common  point  at  the  given  instant^  it  is  evident 
that  the  curves  at  that  point  touch  each  other^  and  thus  have  a 
common  tangent.  And  as  the  parameters^  a,  a,  b,  fi,  which  de- 
termine the  orbit,  vary  with  the  time,  so  does  the  form  of  the 
curve  continually  undergo  change.  Hence  the  curve  in  which 
the  particle  may  be  imagined  to  move  has  received  the  name 
of  tie  insta7itaneou8  orbit,  and  the  forces  which  produce  the 
change  of  the  instantaneous  orbit  are  called  disturbing  forces. 
The  actual  orbit  therefore  is  the  envelope  of  all  these  instanta- 
neous orbits,  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  method  by  one  or  two 
simple  examples ;  but  the  most  important  application,  viz.  the 
astronomical  one,  is  beside  the  scope  of  our  present  work. 

462.]  A  heavy  particle  falls  from  rest  in  a  medium  the  re- 
sistance of  which  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

In  this  case  the  equation  of  motion  is 


dt^  =  ^-^\dt)' 

and  omitting  the  last  term,  the  equation  becomes 

d^x 

The  most  general  solution  of  which  is 

2   ' 


X  =  a'\-at'{- 


dx 


da       ,da 


_  =  a+^^+_+^^^ 


(61) 

(62) 

(63) 
(64) 
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if  the  yelocity  is  the  same  in  both  the  paths  represented  by 

(61)  and  (62),  then 

5  +  4  =  0:  (6») 

and  from  the  former  part  of  (64)  we  have 

substituting  which  in  (61),  we  have 

and  adding  ^  to  both  sides  of  the  equation,  and  dividing  by 

^— ^(a+^0%  we  have 

da+gdt      _  , 

g-kia^rgty"     ' 
integrating,  and  taking  limits  such  that  a  and  /  are  simul- 
taneously zero,  we  have 

log4±|^^  =  2(^,)*^.  (67) 

...     «  =  >,,+  (|)*l!^.  (68) 

Also  from  (65),  we  have,  integrating  by  parts, 
a  SSL— at  +  I adi 

so  that  a  and  a  are  both  known  in  terms  of  t;  and  substituting 
in  (63),  we  have  a  result  the  same  as  (1 1 1)  in  Art.  294. 

463.]  Another  problem,  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the 
theory  of  gunnery,  may  be  solved  by  the  preceding  process. 

To  determine  the  path  of  a  particle  projected  with  a  given 
velocity  in  a  line  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  horizon,  and 
moving  in  a  medium  the  resistance  of  which  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

In  this  case  the  equations  of  motion  are,  as  in  Art.  374, 


(70) 


d*x 
dt*  ~ 

,dtdx          1 

d^y  _ 
dt*  ~ 

y  ds  dy 

If  there  is  no  resisting  medium,  the  equations  are 
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d^x      ^           d^y  ,^^^ 

of  which  let  the  solutions  be 

x^a-k^ai,          y=«+i3^-^*-  (72) 

As  the  veloeiiy  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  distorbed  and  in  the 
nndistnrbed  paths^  we  have 

|  =  a,         1  =  ^-,.;  (73) 

da      ,da      ^           db      ,d3      ^  ,^^. 

therefore  from  (73),        ^  =  {o»  +  03-^0*}*-  ('5) 

Alsofrom(73),      ^  =  ^,         ■^  =  ^-y; 
and  Bubstitnting  these  in  (70),  we  have 

^=-*a{a»  +  (^-^0'}*.  (76) 

^  =  -i03-^0{«* +03-^0'}*;  (77) 

and  therefore  from  (74), 

^  =  *a<{a»  +  03-yO'}*,  (78) 

g=*^O-y0{a'+O-^0'}*J  (79) 

from  which  four  equations  a,  a^  2^  ^  are  to  be  found  in  terms  of  ^. 
Eliminating  t  from  (72),  we  have 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  instanstaneous  path^  and  this  is  a 

parabola;  of  which^  if  the  latus  rectum  is  ^p,  and  if  {A,  I)  is 
the  focus^ 


»^=f   '=<•   '=^^'> 

(81) 

therefore,  if  the  velocity  at  {x,  y)  5=  r. 

dp      a  da          ,  a*             ^   , 

(82) 

^=-    ^    (^    S()v, 

(83) 

dl          ko  , 

_  =  __(.._2«.). 

(84) 

PBICK,  VOL.  in.                                                4  0 
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From  (82)  it  appears  tliat  the  latus  rectum  of  the  parahola 

oontinoally  diminishes ;  and  since  ^  =  ^  >  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^*  ^7 
integ^tion^ 

logf^=2*(*.-*); 

80  that  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  any  two  ktera  recta  varies 
as  the  length  of  the  arc  between  the  points  to  which  they 
correspond. 

464.]  This  method  has  also  been  applied  by  Mr.  Airy*  to  the 
calculation  of  the  alterations  produced  in  the  amplitudes  and  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  a  cydoidal  pendulum^  when  a  small  dis- 
turbing force  acts  on  it. 

Let  the  forces  be  resolved  normally  and  tangentially ;  and 
let  the  disturbing  force  be  s,  and  act  along  the  tangent  to  the 
cycloid^  and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  in  its  descent. 
Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid;  then 
the  equation  of  undisturbed  motion  is^  see  Art.  423^ 

Let  j-;^n*,  where  4  a^  be  it  observed^  is  the  length  of  the 

pendulum^  see  Art.  424^  and  we  have 

d*s  ,    . 

^+«*«  =  0;  (86) 

and  the  equation  for  the  disturbed  motion  is 

The  general  integral  of  (85)  is 

*  =  c  sin  {nl  +  a),  (87) 
where  c  and  a  are  arbitrary  constants ;  and  where  c  is  the  am- 
plitude measured  along  the  cycloidal  arc ;  and  where is 

the  time  at  which  s=c. 

From  (87)  the  expression  for  the  velocity  in  the  undisturbed 

path  is  da  /  ^      X  /„«v 

'^  -j7  =  en  cos  [nt  +  a)  j  (88) 

and  as  the  velocity  is  the  same  in  the  disturbed  path^  when  c 
and  a  vary,  we  have 

^sin(w^+o)+(?C08(«^+a)^  =  0;  (89) 

*  See  the  TransaotioiiB  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  HI,  Part  I. 
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and  differentiating  again  (88)  for  the  disturbed  motion^  and 
substituting  in  (86)^  we  have 

dc        ,  ,      V  »    ,  .      s^a 


ii^008(«^H-o)— »<?Bin(»^  +  a)TT  =  B; 


so  that 


^=-cos(ft^4-a), 


(90) 
(91) 

(92) 

which  give  the  variations  of  c  and  a  in  terms  of  t ;  and  if  these 
equations  were  always  susceptible  of  integration^  the  problem 
would  be  completely  solved.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  the  solution 
possible. 

If  it  is  required  to  find  the  alteration  of  e  due  to  one  vibra- 
tion^ it  is  necessary  to  integrate 

a 

-oo&{nt-\-a)dt, 

through  a  range  of  nt+a  equal  to  ir:  so  that  the  increase  in 
the  amplitude  of  vibration 


■I 


=  I  -coB{nt+a)dt 


(93) 


for  the  corresponding  limits. 

If  it  is  required  to  find  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  vibration 
during  one  oscillation^  we  proceed  as  follows.  Let  a^  and  t^  be 
the  values  of  a  and  t  when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest,  that  is, 
when  cos(»^  +  a),  see  (88),  =  0 ;  and  let  a,  and  /,  be  the  values 
when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest  the  next  time ;  so  that,  say. 


nt,+ai  =  2» 


ii(^,  — ^i)  +  a,— Oi  =  v; 


n  n 


It         if 
=  :;'^'ZT  /ssin(«^+a)rf/, 


(94) 


(95) 


by  (92);  the  integral  being  definite,  and  taken  between  limits 
corresponding  to  the  extreme  values  of  the  arc  of  vibration. 

If  s  =  0,  the  time  of  vibration  =  -;  so  that  expressing  (96)  in 
the  form 


fi  (.  C%Tt  J  3 

the  proportionate  increase  of  the  time  of  vibration  is 

/s  sin  (nt  +  o)  dt, 
402 


cn-i 


(96) 


(97) 
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If  8  is  expressed  in  terms  of  t,  (93)  and  (97)  may  be  used ;  bat 
if  8  is  a  function  of  s,  then  from  (87)  and  (88)  we  have 

8in(»^+o)  =  -*  oos(ii^+o)  =  ^ ^1 

c  e 

and        dt  = 


.'.     the  increase  of  amplitude  =  — -  I  Bda;  (98) 

the  prop,  increase  of  time  of  vibration  =    ,  ,     / ;  •  (99) 

^   ^  c»  »•  w  J  (<?«_, «)i     ^     ^ 

466.]  Two  examples  are  subjoined : 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  pendulum  make  small  vibrations  in  a  circular 

arc;  then  the  tangential  impressed  velocity-increment  is 

.    s 
— fl^sm-* 
^       a 

which  is  equal  to         — ^  j — ^  +•••>; 

and  omitting  powers  of  -  above  the  cube^  we  have 

s  =  ^;     and     ii«  =  ^. 

Therefore  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  time  of  vibration 

_         g         f^    s*ds e»_  . 

""  Svc^n^a^Jo  (c«  — ^>)i  ""  16a** 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (41)^  Art.  427.     Also 

the  increase  of  the  amplitude  =  — -  /    —-rds 

en  J^c  ^^ 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  friction  at  the  point  of  suspension  be  such  as  to 
cause  a  constant  tangential  retardation ;  thus  suppose  s  =  — y^; 

.•.     the  increase  of  the  amplitude  =  — ^  I  ds  =  — ^* 

cn^  J^c  fir 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  time  of  vibration  is 

Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Airj, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  note  of  the  preceding  Article. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OK  VIKTUAL  VELOCITIES. 

466.3  ^  Section  8^  Chapter  III^  Arts.  108-110^  it  has  been 
shewn  that  when  a  body  or  a  system  of  material  particles  is  at 
rest  mider  the  action  of  forces^  these  forces  satisfy  the  condition 
expressed  by  the  equation 

s.p8jP  =  0;  (1) 

and  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem  contained  in  this  equation  is 
as  foUows : 

If  a  system  of  forces^  acting  on  a  rigid  body  or  on  a  system 
of  particles  which  are  at  relative  rest^  is  in  equilibrium^  and 
the  body  receives  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  most 
general  kind^  whereby  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  are 
displaced;  but  the  forces  act  along  lines  parallel  to  and  infi- 
nitesimally  distant  from  their  former  lines  of  action ;  then  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  and  the  projection  on  its  line  of 
action  of  the  displacement  of  its  point  of  application  is  equal  to 
zero. 

This  theorem  is  called  tie  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  In 
Section  8^  Chapter  III^  it  has  been  deduced  from  the  six  equa- 
tions of  statical  equilibrium^  and  consequently  the  demonstration 
of  it  as  therein  given  depends  on  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  statical  pressures ;  and  thus  ultimately  on  the  parallelogram  of 
forces^  and  accordingly  whatever  undue  assumption  or  faults  of 
reasoning  there  may  be^  if  any^  in  the  proof  of  the  latter  theorem 
as  given  in  Arts.  17-20^  these  faults  are  still  inherent  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities ;  and  as  the 
theorem  underlies  the  whole  of  statics  and  dynamics^  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  these  sciences  being  directly  deducible 
from  it^  I  propose  to  give  of  it  an  independent  proof;  and  one 
that  is  inherent  in  our  primary  notions  of  the  effects  of  force 
on  matter. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  terms  virtual  velocity  and  virtual  momeni 
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of  a  force^  and  the  mode  of  estimating  the  signs  of  these  qnan* 
tities^  have  been  exphuned  in  Art.  108^  it  is  nnneoessaiy  to  repeat 
them,  for  the  reader  can  re£^  to  that  Article  for  all  that  is 
requisite. 

467.]  When  a  moving  force  acts  at  a  point  and  does  work, 
that  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  moving  force  and 
the  projection  on  its  line  of  action  of  the  displacement  of  its 
point  of  application ;  see  Art.  259 ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  esti- 
mated as  positive  or  n^;ativ6  according  as  the  projected  line 
&lls  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  in  the  direction  towards 
which  the  force  acts  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Now  suppose  a  rigid  body  or  a  system  of  material  particles 
to  be  at  rest  under  the  action  of  a  system  of  forces  p^,  p,,  ... ,  of 
which  let  p  be  the  type :  and  imagine  the  system  to  receive  the 
most  arbitrary  infinitesimal  displacement  possible,  so  that  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces  may  undergo  displacements, 
and  the  forces  may  do  work,  acting  along  lines  parallel  to  and 
infiniteeimally  distant  from  their  original  lines  of  action.  Then 
the  system  in  its  displaced  state  must  be  in  some  one  of  the  three 
following  conditions :  the  resultant  effect  of  the  forces  acting  on 
it  may  be  either  to  remove  the  cfystem  farther  from  its  original 
state ;  or  to  keep  it  at  rest  in  its  displaced  state ;  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  original  state.  In  the  first  condition  the  resultant 
effect  of  all  the  forces  as  shewn  by  the  aggregate  of  the  work 
done  is  in  the  displaced  state  less  than  in  the  original  state ;  in 
the  second  condition  the  work  done  is  the  same  in  both  states ; 
in  the  third  it  is  greater  in  its  displaced  state  than  in  the 
original  state:  consequently  in  the  original  state  the  work 
virtually  done  by  the  forces  was  balanced,  and  must  be  either 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or  a  constant ;  so  that  in  all  cases 
a  small  variation  of  it  vanishes.  Let  h  be  the  amount  of  work 
virtually  done  by  the  forces  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  and  let 
d  denote  the  change  of  work  done  by  the  forces  during  the 
displacement  of  the  system;  let  bj>  be  the  projection  on  the 
line  of  action  of  f  of  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application 
of  P :  so  that  pdp  is  the  work  done  by  p  in  the  displacement. 
Hence  the  above  condition  is  mathematically  expressed  by  the 
equation  8h  =  5.P5p  =  0 ;  (2) 

which  is  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities,  and  thus  expresses 
the  condition  that  in  all  equilibrium-systems  the  variation  of 
the  work  done  by  the  forces  vanishes. 
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468.]  The  preceding  condition  is  trae  absolutely  and  irre- 
spectively of  any  coordinate-  or  other  system  to  which,  the  points 
of  application  and  action-lines  of  the  forces  may  be  referred. 

Suppose  however  the  system  to  be  referred  to  coordinate 
axes  in  space :  and  let  a^  P,yhe  the  direction-angles  of  the  line 
of  action  of  p ;  and  let  p  at  its  point  of  application  be  resolved 
into  three  axial-components  pcosa^  PcosjS^  pcosy:  then  (2) 
takes  the  form 

8h  =  a.p(co8o8a?-|-cosj3IJy-|-cosy8;?)  =  0.  (3) 

Let  us  moreover  suppose  the  arbitrary  general  displacement  of 
the  system  to  be  compounded  of  a  displacement  of  translation^ 
of  which  the  axial-projections  are  £,  ri,  Ci  ^^^  of  a  displacement 
of  rotation  through  a  small  angle  0  about  an  axis  whose  direc- 
tion-angles are/^  ^>  ^;  so  that^  as  in  Art.  108^ 

da?  =  f  +  {z  QOBg^y  cos  h)  $,  - 

iy  z=:  ri'\-{:c cos i'-z cos/) $,    >  (4) 

S^  =  f+(ycos/— iPCOS^)^;- 
then  substituting  these  in  (3),  and  equating  to  zero  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  six  quantities  (,  ri^  Cj  cos/^  cos^j  cos  i,  all  of  which 
are  arbitrary  and  independent^  we  have 

2.Pcosa=0,         :e.pcos/3  =  0,         2.pcosy  =  0; 
:8.p(ycosy— ;2rcos/3)=a.P(;?coso— a?cosy)=:8.p(a?cos/3— ^coso)  =  0; 
which  are  the  six  conditions  of  equilibrium^  corresponding  to 
the  six  degrees  of  freedom  which  a  perfectly  free  system  is 
capable  of. 

If  p  expresses  of  itself  a  statical  foroe^  the  preceding  results 
give  statical  theorems^  and  are  those  which  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  early  part  of  this  work.    The  principle  is  applied 
as  follows  when  a  particle  m  is  subject  to  dynamical  action. 
Let  mx,  mY,  mz  be  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed 

momentum-increment,  and  letm^j-i  m  -^  >  m  -=—  be  the  axial- 

at*         at*         at^ 

components  of  the  expressed  momentum-increment.  The  dif- 
ference of  these  respectively,  viz.  the  excess  of  the  impressed 
momentum-increment  over  the  expressed  momentum-increment, 
is  that  which  p  represents  in  the  preceding  theorem ;  so  that  in 
this  case  (2)  becomes 

and  as  Ix,  by,  d^r  are  all  arbitrary  and  independent,  this  equation 
is  equivalent  to 
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-^-«'  -^=«'  -fe'-«'   (*) 

which  are  the  equations  already  established. 

If  hx,  by,  hz  are  the  axial-projections  of  the  space  actoaUy 
described  by  m  in  the  time  di,  as  they  may  be^  becaose  hx,  iy, 
and  hz  are  entirely  arbitrary;  these  latter  may  be  replaced  by 
dx,  dy,  dz;  and  (5)  becomes 

idsBd*x+dyd*y-\-dzd*z)  ,    ,         j    .     jn  /•x 

«{ ^iT-^ }  =  «(x&  +  y4^+z&);         (7) 

•"•     ^-^  =  mf\xdx-^Ydy+zdz);  (8) 

and  we  have  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work.  This  subject 
will  be  resumed  in  the  following  volume  when  we  shall  treat  of 
the  dynamics  of  material  systems. 
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Graeoae  Grammatioae  Budimenta  in  usmn  Scholanmi.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Eighteenth  Edition,  1875.  i  amo.  bound,  4s. 

A  Greek  Primer^  in  English,  for  the  use  of  beginners.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L^  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
Fwrth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  is.  6d. 

A  Praotdcal  Introduction  to  Greek  Accentuation,  by  H.  W. 

Chandler,  M.A.     1 86a.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Btymologicon  Magnum.  Ad  Codd.  MS8.  recensoit  et  notis 
▼ariorum  instruxit  Thomas  Oaisford,  S.TJ*.    1848.  fol.  clotb,  il,  las. 

Suidae  Iiezicon.    Ad  Codd.  MSS.  recensuit  Thomas  Gaisford, 
S.T.P.    Tomi  III.     1854.  fol.  clotb,  a/,  as. 
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Boheller's  Iioxioon  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  with  the  German  ex- 
planations translated  into  English  by  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.  1835.  fol. 
eloth^  l/.  IS. 

Soriptores  Bei  Metxicae.  Edidit  Thomas  Gaisford,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  III.    8vo.  clothe  15s. 

Sold  uparattly: 
Hephaestion,  Terentianus  Maunis,  Proclus,  cam  annotationibus,  etc. 
Tomi  II.  I  OS.    Scriptores  Latini.  5s. 

The  Book  of  Hebrew  Boots,  by  Abu  'L-Wal!d  MarwSn  ibn 
Jan&h,  otherwise  called  Rabbi  Y6nah.  Now  first  edited,  with  an 
Appendix,  by  Ad.  Neubauer.     4to.  cloib^  2I.  p.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.  By  S.  R. 
Driver,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s,  6d, 

Thesaurus  Byriaous :  collegerunt  Quatremere,  Bernstein,  Lors- 
bach,  Arnoldi,  Field :  edidit  R.  Payne  Smith,  S.T.P.R. 
Fasc.  I-IV.     1868-77.  sm.  fol.  ^acb,  i/.  is. 

Iiexioon  Aegyptiaco-Iiatinum  ex  veteribus  Linguae  Aegyp- 
tiacae  Monumentis,  etc.,  cum  Indice  Vocum  Latinarum  ab  H.  Tatum, 
A.M.     1835.  8?o.  elotb,  15$. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  Classical  Languages  of  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
English  Students,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  1877. 
8vo.  clotb,  15s. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Bictionary,  Etymologically  and  Philo* 
logically  arranged,  with  special  reference  to  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Anglo-Saxon,  English,  and  other  cognate  Indo-European  Languages. 
By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  187a.  4to. 
clotb,  4/.  14s.  6d, 

KalopAkhydnam.    Story  of  Nala,  an  Episode  of  the  Mahd- 

Bhirata :  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Grammatical 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.  The  Metrical 
Translation  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  D.D.  i860.  8vo.  elotb,  15s. 

Sakuntala.  A  Sanskrit  Drama,  in  seven  Acts.  Edited  by 
Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit.  Second 
Edition,  8yo.  cloth,  2  is. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  by  Joseph  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.    New  edition.    In  tbe  Press, 

An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary.  Based  on  the  MS.  col- 
lections of  the  late  Richard  Cleasby.  Enlarged  and  completed  by 
G.  Vigfiisson.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby, 
by  G.  Webbe  Dasent,  D.C.L.     4to.  clotb,  3/.  7s. 

A  liist  of  English  Words  the  Etymology  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  oomparison  with  loelandio.  Prepared  in  the  form 
of  an  Afpvndix  to  tbe  above.    By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  stitched,  as. 
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A  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Tiangnage.  Parts  I  and  II, 
Grammar  and  Chrestomathy.  By  James  Sommen.  1863.  8vo.  half 
boundf  i/.  8s. 

Cornish  Drama  (The  Ancient).  Edited  and  translated  by  E. 
Norris,  Esq.,  with  a  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar,  an  Ancient  Cornish 
Vocabolary,  etc.     a  vols.  1859.  Svo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 

The  Sketch  of  Cornish  Grammar  separately,  siiicbtd,  as.  6d, 


gbeeb:  classics,  &o. 

Aeschylus :  quae  supersunt  in  Codice  Laurentiano  typis  descripta. 
Edidit  R.  Merkel.     186 1.     Small  folio,  elotb,  i/.  is. 

Aeschylus:  Tragoedlae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil. 
Dindorfii.    Second  Edition,  185 1.  8vo.  clotb,  $t,6d. 

Aeschylus:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1841. 
8vo.  cloib,  los. 

Aeschylus :  Scholia  Graeca^  ex  Codicibus  aucta  ^t  emendata  a 
Gail.  Dindorfio.     1 85 1.  8vo.  elotb,  5s. 

Sophocles:  Tragoedlae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  et  cum 
commentariis  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Tbird  Edition,  a  vols.  i860,  fcap.  Svo. 
elotb,  I/.  If. 

Each  Play  separately,  iimp,  as.  6d. 

The  Text  alone,  printed    on   writing  paper,  with   large 

margin,  royal  i6mo.  cloib,  8s. 
The  Text  algne,  square  i6mo.  elotb,  3/.  6d, 
Each  Play  separately,  limp,  6d, 

Sophocles:  Tragoedlae  et  Fragmenta  cum  Annotatt*  Guil. 
Dindorfii.    Tomi  II.     1849.  8vo.  elotb,  los. 

The  Text,  Vol.  I.  5s.  6rf.    The  Notes,  Vol.  II.  4$.  6d, 

Sophocles:  Scholia  Graeca: 

Vol.  I.  ed.  P.  Elmsley,  A.M.     1825.  8yo.  elotb,  4s.  6d, 
Vol.  II.  ed.  Guil.  Dindorfius.     185a.  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d, 

Euripides :  Tragoediae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Din- 
dorfii!   Tomi  II.     1834.  8vo.  elotb,  los. 

Euripides :  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1840. 
8vo.  elotb,  los. 

Euripides :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata  a 
Guil.  Dindorfio.     Tomi  IV.     1863.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  i6s. 

Euripides:  Aloe8ti8»ex recensione  Guil. Dindorfii.  1834.  Svo. 
tiwed,  as.  6dL 
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AristophaaeB :  Comoedlae  et  Fragmenta,  ex  recensione  GuiL 
Dindorfii.    Tomi  II.     1835.  8vo.  eloA,  lit. 

Aristophanes:  Annotationes  Guil.  Dindorfii.  Partes  II.  1837. 
^yo,el<Ub,  II«. 

Aristophanes :  Scholia  Graeca,  ex  Codicibus  aucta  et  emendata 
a  Gvil.  Dindorfio.    Partes  III.     1839.  8vo.  dotb^  i/. 

Aristophaaem,  Index  in:  J.  Cararellae.    iSaa.  8yo.  ehtby  3/. 

Metra  Aeschyli  SophooUs  Suripidis  et  Aristophanis.    De- 

scripta  a  OuO.  Dindorfio.    Accedit  ChroDologia  Sceaica.   184a.  8vo. 
eloib,  5t. 

Anecdota  Graeca  Oxoniensia.  Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P. 
Tomi  IV.     1834-1837.    8ro.  c2o/fr,  1/.  s«. 

Anecdota  Graeca  e  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Regiae  Parisien- 
sis.  Edidit  J.  A.  Cramer,  S.TJ*.  Tom!  IV.  1839-1841.  8to.  doA^ 
I/,  as. 

Apslnis  et  Longini  Bhetorioa.  £  Codicibus  MSS.  recensoit 
Job.  Bakitts.    X849.  8vo.  doibt  3<. 

Aristoteles ;  ex  recensicme  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.    Accedunt  In- 
dices Sylburgiani.    Tomi  XI.     1837.  8yo.  elotb^  H.  loa. 
The  volimies  (except  yoI.  IX.)  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s.  6d,  each. 

Choerobosci  Dictata  in  Tbeodosii  Canones,  necnon  Epimerismi 
in  Psalmos.  E  Codicibus  MSS.  edidit  Thomas  Oaitford,  S.T.P.    Tomi 

III.  184a.  8vo.  eloA,  15s. 

Demosthenes :  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii.    Tomi  I.  II.  III. 

IV.  1846.  8vo.  eloA,  I/.  IS. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  V.  VI.  VII.    Annotationes  I nterpretnm. 

1849.  8vo.  elotb,  15s. 

Demosthenes:  Tomi  VIII.  IX.  Scholia.   1851.  Svo.cicth,  10/. 

Harpoorationis  Iiezicon,  ex  recensione  G.  Dindorfii.  Tomi 
II.     1854.  8vo.  eloth,  I  OS.  6d, 

Heroulanensium  Voluminum  Partes  II.    8yo.  cloth,  loj. 

Homerus :  Dias,  cum  brevi  Annotatione  C.  G.  Heynii.  Acce- 
dunt Scholia  minora.     Tomi  II.    1 834.  Svo.  clotbf  15s. 

Homems:  Dias,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.  1856.  8yo.  clotb,  5/.  6^/. 

Homerus :  Scholia  Graeca  in  Iliadem.    Edited  by  Prof.  W.  Din- 
dorf,  after  a  new  collation  of  the  Venetian  MSS.  by  D.  B.  Monro, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     Vols.  I.  II.  8to.  cloth,  24s. 
Vols.  III.  IV.  Bro,  doth,  a6s.    Just  Published, 

Homerus :  Odyssea,  ex  rec.  Guil.  Dindorfii.    8yo.  clotb,  5/.  6 J. 
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Homerua:  Scholia  Graeca  in  Odysseam.  Edidit  Guil.  Dindorfius. 
Tomi  II.     1855.  8vo.  cloA,  15*.  W. 

Homenim,  Index  in:  Seberi.     1780.   8vo.  chtbt  6/.  M 

Oratores  Attiei  ex  recensione  Bekkeri : 

I.  Aatiphon,  Andockles,  et  Lystas.     i8aa.  8iro.  doA,  7«. 
II.  Isocrates.     18 j a.  8vo.  doA,  7«. 
III.  Isaens,  Aeschincs,  Lycnrgns,  Dinarchas,  etc.  1815.  8ro.  doA,  7s. 

BohoUa  Graeoa  in  Aeschinem  et  Isocratera.  Edidit  G.  Dindor- 
fios.     1853.  8ro.  dotb,  4s. 

Paroemiographi  Graeei,  quorum  pars  nunc  primum  ex  Codd. 
MSS.  vulgatur.     Edidit  T.Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1836.   8vo.  doibt  5s.  6<f. 

Plato :  The  Apology,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
and  a  Digest  of  Platonic  Idioms,  by  James  Riddell,  M.A.  1867.  8vo, 
doA,  8s.  6d, 

Plato :  PhUebas,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.     i860.  8vo.  doibt  7s.  6J. 

Plato :  Sophistes  and  Politieus,  with  a  revised  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  by  L.  Campbell,  M.A.     1866.  8vo.  dotb,  18s. 

Plato :  Theaetetua,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes,  by 
L.Campbell,  M.A.     1861.  8vo.  doA,  9s. 

Plato :  The  Dialograee,  translated  into  English,  with  Analyses 
and  Introductions,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Gredc.  A  new  Edition  in  5  vdunus,  medium 
8vo.  doth,  3/.  los. 

Plato:  Index  to.  Compiled  for  the  Second  Edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  Translation  of  the  Dialogues.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.     Demy  870.  paper  covert,  as.  6d. 

Plato :  The  BepubUo,  with  a  revised  Text  and  English  Notes, 
by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek.     Demy  8vo.    Prepanng. 

PlotinuB.    Edidit  F.  Creuzer.    Tomi  III.     1835.  4to.  i/.  8^. 

Stobael  Florilegium.  Ad  MSS.  fidem  emendavit  et  supplevit 
T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.    8vo.  doA^  U, 

Stobael  Eologarum  Physicarum  et  Ethicarum  iibri  duo.  Ac- 
cedit  Hierodis  Commentarlus  in  aurea  carmina  Pytbagoreorum.  Ad 
MSS.  Codd.  recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.    Tomi  II.   8vo.  doth^  lis. 

Xenophon :  Historia  Graeca,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatio- 
nibus  L.  Dindorfii.     Second  Edition,  185a.  8vo.  doA,  ids.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Expeditio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.   Second  Edition,  1855.  8vo.  doA,  1OS.6J. 
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Zenophon:  Institutio  Cyri,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L.  Din- 
dorfii.     1857.  8vo.  clotb,  ios.6d. 

Zenophon :  Memorabilia  Socratis,  ex  rec.  et  cum  annotatt.  L. 
Dindorfii.     i86a.  8vo.  elotb,  7s.  6d. 

Xenophon :  Opuscula  Politica  Equestria  et  Venatica  cum  Arri- 
ani  Libello  de  Veoatione,  ex  rec.  et  cum  aoootatt.  L.  Dindorfii.  i866. 
8vo.  cloib,  I  CM.  6d. 


THE  HOIiT  BCBTPTUBES,  &o. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  earliest  English  Versions,  made  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate  by  John  Wycliffe  and  his  followers :  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  ForshaU  and  Sir  F.  Madden.  4  vols.  1850.  royal  4to.  elotb,  3/.  35. 

The  Holy  Bible :  an  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  published  in  the  year  161 1.   Demy  4to.  half  bounds  i/.  is. 

VetuB  Testamentum  Graeoe  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.  Edi- 
tionem  a  R.  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  J.  Parsons,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  V.  1 798-1837.  folio,  7/. 

Vetua  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum 
secundum  exemplar  Vaticanum  Romae  editum.  Accedit  potior  varietas 
Codicis  Alexandrini.    Tomi  III.    Editio  Altera,     l8mo.   clotb,  l8s. 

OrigeniB  Hexaplorum  quae  supersunt ;  sive,  Veterum  Inter- 
pretum Graecorum  in  totum  Vetus  Testamentum  Fragmenta.  Edidit 
Fridericus  Field,  A.M.     2  vols.  1 867-1 874.  4to.  c/o/A,  5/.  55. 

Libri  Fsalmorum  Versio  antiqua  Latina,  cum  Paraphrasi 
Anglo-Saxonica.     Edidit  B.  Thorpe,  F.A.S.     1835.  8vo.  clotb,  lot.  6d. 

lilbri  Psalmoruin  Versio  antiqua  Gallica  e  Cod.  MS.  in  Bibh 
Bodleiana  adservato,  una  cum  Versione  Metrica  aliisque  Monumentis 
pervetustis.  Nunc  primum  descripsit  et  edidit  Franciscus  Michel,  Phil. 
Doct.     i860.  8vo.  clotb,  I  OS.  6d, 

Iiibri  Prophetarum  Mc^orum,  cum  Lamentationibus  Jere- 
miae,  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Aegyptiacae  Memphitica  seu  Coptica.  Edidit 
cum  Versione  Latina  H.  Tattam,  S.T.P.  Tomi  H.    185  s.  8vo.  clotb,  1 7s. 

Iiibri  duodecim  Prophetarum  Minorum  in  Ling.  Aegypt. 
▼ulgo  Coptica.    Edidit  H.  Tattam,  A.M.     1836.  8vo.  eloib,  8s.  6d. 

TXovxuD.  Testamentum  Graece.  Antiquissimorum  Codicum 

Textus  in  ordine  parallelo  dispositi.  Accedit  coUatio  Codicis  Sinaitici. 

Edidit  E.  H.  Hansell,  S.T.B.     Tomi  III.     1864.  8vo.  baff  morocco, 
a/.  I  as.  6d, 
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NoTrum  Testamentum  Graeoe.  Accedunt  parallela  S.  Scrip- 
turae  loca,  necnon  vetus  capitulonim  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.  Edidit 
Carolus  Lloyd,  S.T.P.R.,  necnon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.  1873.  l8mo. 
clotb^  3s. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to. 
clotbt  I  OS.  6d. 

Novum.  Testamentum  Graece  juxta  Exemplar  Millianum. 
1873.  iSmo.  elotb^  2s.  6d, 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large   margin,  small  4to. 
cloth,  95. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graeoae.  The  Text  ofMUL  1870.  fcap.  8vo. 
limp,  is.  6d. 

The  New  Testajnent  in  Greek  and  English,  on  opposite 
pages,  arranged  and  edited  by  E.  Cardwell,  D.D.  2  vols.  1837.  crown 
8vo.  clotb,  OS. 

Ifovi  Testamenti  Versio  Syriaca  Fhilozeniana.  Edidit  Jos. 
White.  S.T.P.     Tomi  IV.     1778-1803.  410.  clotb,  i/.  8s. 

Ifovum  Testamentum  Coptice,  cura  D.  Wilkins.  17 16.  4to. 
elotb,  I2s.  6d. 

Appendix  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Gr.  e  Cod.  MS.  Alexandrino  a  C.  G, 
Woide  descripti.   SubjiciturCodicisVaticani  collatio.     1799*  fol.  a/.  2s. 

Evangeliorum  Versio  Gh>thica,  cum  Interpr.  et  Annott.  E. 
Benzelii.  Edidit,  et  Gram.  Goth,  praemisit,  E.  Lye,  A.M.  1759.  410. 
clotb,  12s.  6d. 

IMatessaron ;  sive  Historia  Jesu  Christi  ex  ipsis  Evangelistarum 
verbis  apte  dispositis  confecta.   Ed.  J.White.  1856.  i2mo.  clotb,  $s,6d. 

Canon  Muratorianus.    The  earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of 

the  New  Testament.  Edited  with  Notes  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  by  S.P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  1868.  410. 
clotb,  I  OS.  6d, 

The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  in  English,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     1833.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

The  Ormulum,  now  first  edited  from  the  original  Manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Anglo-Saxon  and  English),  by  R.  M.  White, 
D.D.     2  vols.     A  new  Edition  in  the  Press. 

Horae  Hebraioae  et  Talmudioae,  a  J.  Lightfoot.  A  netw 
Edition,  by  R.  Gandell,  M.A.     4  vols.  1859.  ^^^'  ^^^^>  <'•  I** 

FATHEBS  OF  THE  CHTJRCH,  &o. 

Athanasius :  The  Orations  of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians. 
With  an  Account  of  his  Life.  By  William  Bright,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

Catenae  Graeoorum  Patrum  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Edidit 
J.  A.  Cramer,  S.T.P.    Tomi  VIII.     1838-1844.  8vo.  cloth,  a/.  4s. 
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ClementiB  Alexandrini  Opera,  ex  recensione  Guil.  Dindorfii. 
Tomi  IV.     1869.  8vo.  doOi^  3/. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  XII  Prophetas.  Edidit 
P.  E.  Pusej,  A.M.    Tomi  II.     1868.  870.  c/o/fr.  a/,  as. 

Cyrilll  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  in  D.  Joannis  Eyangelium. 
Accedant  Fngmeota  Varia  necnon  Tractatus  ad  Tiberimn  Diaconnm 
Duo.  Edidit  pott  Aubertum  P.  E.  Pnsey,  A.M.  Tomi  III.  8vo.  c/o/A, 
3/.  5s. 

Cyrilli  Archiepiscopi  Alexandrini  Commentarii  in  Lucae  Evan- 
gelium  quae  tupertunt  Syriace.  E  MSS.  apud  Mtis.  Britan.  edidit  R. 
Payne  Smith,  A.M.    1858.     4to.  eloOt,  i/.  m. 

The  same,  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith,  M.A.  a  vols.  1859. 
8vo.  cloib^  14s. 

Ephraemi  Byrl,  Rabulae  Episcopi  Edesscni,  Balaei,  alionimque. 
Opera  Selecta.  E  Codd.  Sjrriacis  MSS.  in  Mnseo  Britannico  et  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  asieiratis  primat  edidit  J.  J.  Overbeclc.  1865.  8vo. 
eiothy  iL  It. 

A  Iiatin  translation  of  the  above,  by  the  same  Editor.  Pre* 
paring. 

Euaebil  Pamphill  Evangelicae  Praeparationis  Libri  XV.  Ad 
Codd.  MSS.  rcceniuit  T.  Gaifford,  S.T.P.  Tomi  IV.  1843.  8vo. 
cloib,  i/.  I  OS. 

Eusebii  Pamphlli  Evangelicae  Demonstrationis  Libri  X.  Re- 
cenjuit  T.  Gaiiford,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     1852.  8vo.  elotb,  15s. 

Eusebii  Pamphlli  contra  Hieroclem  et  Marcellum  Libri.  Re- 
ccnfuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1852.  8vo.  clotb,  7s. 

Euseblns'  Ecclesiastical  History,  according  to  the  text  of 

Burton.    With  an  Introduction  by  William  Bright,  D.D.     Crown  8?o. 
elotb,  8s.  6d. 

Eusebii  Pamphlli  Hist.  Eccl. :  Annotationes  Variorum. 
Tomi  II.     184a.  8vo.  clolb,  17s. 

Evagrii  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  ex  recensione  H.  Valesii.  1844- 
8vo.  clotbt  4$. 

Heraoliti  Ephesii  Beliquiae.  Recensuit  I.  By\('ater,  M.A. 
8vo.  c/o/A,  price  6s.     Just  PuhUshed. 

Irenaeus :  The  Third  Book  of  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyon.s, 
against  Heresies.  With  short  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By  H.  Deane, 
B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  doth,  5s.  6rf. 

Origenis  Fhilosophuxnena ;  sive  omnium  Haeresium  Refiitatio. 
E  Codice  Parisino  nunc  primum  edidit  Emmanuel  Miller.  1 851.  8to. 
cloib,  I  Of. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum«  S.  Clementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S. 
Polycarpi,  quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  U. 
Fourth  Edition^  1863.  8vo.  elotb,  i/.  is. 
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Beliquiae  Baorae  secundi  tertiique  saeculi.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.    Tomi  V.  Second  Edition^  1 846-1 848.  8vo.  elotb,  il.  5s. 

Soriptorum  EccleBiastioorum  Opuaoula.  Recensuit  M.  J. 
Routh,  S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  8vo.  clotb,  io«. 

Boeratis  Scholastic!  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Edidit 
R.  Uussey,  S.T.B.    Tomi  III.     1853.  8vo.  clotb,  155. 

Soaomeni  Historia  Ecclesiastica.  Edidit  R.  Hussey,  S.T.B. 
Tomi  III.     1859.  8vo.  eloib,  15s. 

Theodoreti  Ecclesiasticae  Historiae  Libri  V.  Recensuit  T. 
Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1854.  8vo.  elotb,  7«.  6d. 

Theodoreti  Graecarum  Aifectionum  Curatio.  Ad  Codices  MSS. 
recensuit  T.  Gaisford,  S.T.P.     1 839.  8vo.  elotb,  75.  6d, 

Bowling  (J.  G.)  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque  vet. 
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Baedae  Historia  EcoleBiastioa.  Edited,  with  English  Notes, 
by  G.  H.  Moberiy,  M.A.  1869.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6(/. 
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Works.   10  vols.    1855.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  35.. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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1856.  small  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Antlent  Idturgies.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  ^c.  By  C.  £. 
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Cardwell's  Dooumentary  AnTtwin  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
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Cardwell's  History  of  Conferences  on  the  Book  of  Common 
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M.A.    6  vols.  1845.  8to.  doth^  i/.  19s. 
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Edited  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.     3  vols.  1855.  8vo.  dotb,  15s. 
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dotb,  55. 

Becords  of  the   Beformation.    The  Divorce,   1527 — 1533. 
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a  vols.  8vo.  dotb,  iL  1 6s. 

Beformatio  Ijegum  Ecdesiasticarum.  The  Reformation  of 
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Age.    Second  Edition,  1 8  74.  fcap.  8vo.  dotb,  3s.  6d, 

Shuckford's  Sacred  and  Profane  History  connected  (in  con- 
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Btillingfleet's  Origines  Britannicae,  with  Lloyd's  Historical 
Account  of  Church  Government.  Edited  by  T.  P.  Pantin,  M.A.  a  vols. 
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BilBon  on  the  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ's  Church,  with  a 
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Biscoe's  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1840.  8vo. 
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new  Edition,  1846.    8  vols.  Svo.  clotb,  2/.  9s. 

Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles.    Svo.  cloth,  js. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.    Second  Edition,  1829.  Svo.  clotb,  p. 

Burton's  (Edward)  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
1 83 1.  Svo.  clotb,  3«.  6rf. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy,  a  vols.  1874. 
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Butler's  Sermons.    Svo.  cloth,  5J.  6d, 

Butler's  Analogy  of  Beligion.    Svo.  cloth,  5/.  6d. 

Chandler's  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David.    1853.  Svo. 

clotb,  Ss.  6d, 
Chilling^orth's  Works.    3  vols.  1838.  Svo.  cloth,  i/.  ij,6d. 
Clergyman's  Instructor.    Sixth  Edition,  1855-  8vo.  cloth,  6j,  6d, 

Comber's  Companion  to  the  Temple ;  or  a  Help  to  Devotion  in 
the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer.     7  vols.  1S41.  Svo.  cloth,  U.  lis.  6d, 

Cranmer's  Works.  Collected  and  arranged  by  H..  Jenkyns, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  4  vols.  1834.  Svo.  clotb,  il,  los. 
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Bnohiridion  Theologioum  Anti-Romanum. 

Vol.  I.     Jeremy  Tajlor't  Dissuasive  from  Popeiy,  and  Treatise  on 
the  Real  Presence.     185  a.  8vo.  cloth j  8s. 

Vol.  11.    Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  with  his  Discourse 
on  the  Unity  of  the  Church.     1852.  8vo.  cloO),  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  Tracts  selected  from  Wake,  Patrick,  StiUingfleet,  Clagett, 
and  others.     1837.  8vo.  cloth,  lis. 

[Fell's]  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
1853.  8to.  cloth,  7s. 

Greswell's  Hannoziia  Srangelica.  Fifth  EdtHtm,  1856.  8yo. 
cloth,  9s.  6d. 

Qreswell's  Prolegomena  ad  Harmoniam  Evangelicam.  1840. 
8vo.  cloth,  9s.  6d, 

Greswell's  Dissertations  on  the  Principles  and  Arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.     5  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.  A  new  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D. 
10  vols.  1863.  8vo.  clotb,  3/.  3s. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   4  vols.  1845.  8 TO.  clotb,  \l. 

Hammond's  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  2  vols.  1850. 
8vo.  cloth,  I  OS. 

Heiiriley's  Collection  of  Creeds.    1858.  8yo.  ehtb,  6/.  6i/. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.  Edited  by  J. 
Griffiths,  M.A.    1859.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  td. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John 
Keble,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  il.  iis.6d. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  clotb,  IIS. 

Hooper's  (Bp.  G(eorge)  Works.    2  vols.  1855.  8yo.  cloth,  Ss, 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.    12  vols.  1844.  8yo.  c/oth, 

3'.  6s. 
Jewel's  Works.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.  1847. 

8vo.  clotb,  il.  I05. 

Patrick's  Theological  Works.    9  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  i/, 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  Revised  and  corrected  by 
£.  Burton,  D.D.    Sixth  Edition,  1870.  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.  Now  first  collected,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A. 
2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  clotb,  los. 

Sanderson's  Works.  Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.  6  vols. 
1854.  8vo.  clotb,  il.  los. 
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South's  Senuons.    5  vols.  1842.  8vo.  clotb^  i/.  lor. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels.     A  new  Edition,     2  vols.  1 85 1.  8vo.  eloib,  los. 

Btillingfleet's  Origines  Saorae.    2  vols.  1837.  8vo.  cloth,  pj. 

6tillingfleet*8  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Protestant 

Religion ;  being  a  vindication  of  Abp.  Laud's  Relation  of  a  Conference, 

Sec.     2  vols.  1844.  8vo.  clotbt  ids. 
Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and 

Wall's  Defence.    A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.     2  vols. 

1863.  8vo.  elolb,  i/.  IS. 
Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.    j1  new 

Edition,  with  copious  Indexes.    6  vols.   1857.  ^^^-  clotb,  a/.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  1868.  crown  8vo.  clotb, 
6s.  6d. 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  j1 
new  Edition,  1846.  8vo.  dotb,  5s. 

Wyclif.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works  of  John  Wyclif,  by 
W.  W.  Shirley,  D.D.     1865.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Wyclif:    Select  English  Works.    By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     3  vols. 

1 871.  8vo.  clotb,  3/.  35. 
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Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary 
Extracts  from  the  Others.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossarial  Index,  by  J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.  8vo.  cloth,  1 6s. 

Magna  Carta,  a  careful  Reprint.  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History.     1868.  410.  ttitched.  Is. 

Britton,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England,  com- 
posed by  order  of  King  Edward  I.  The  French  Text  carefully  revised, 
with  an  English  Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes,  by  P.  M.  Nichols, 
M.A.     2  vols.  1865.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  1 6s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Pas- 
sages and  Notes.    6  vols.  1833.  8vo.  clotb,  a/.  lOs. 

Biimet*8  History  of  James  II,  with  additional  Notes.  1853. 
8vo.  cloth,  gs,  6d. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  jof  Ormond.  j1  new  Edition,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  MSS.   6  vols.  185 1.  8vo.  cloth,  1/.  5f. 

Casauboni  Ephemerldes,  cum  praefatione  et  notis  J.  Russell, 
S.T.P.     Tomill.     1850.  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
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Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wart  in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  War- 
bnrton.     7  vols.  1849.  medium  8vo.  clothe  2/.  10s. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.    7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  clotby  i/.  if. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Elarl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  in  England.  Also  His  Life,  written  by  Himself,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded a  Continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion.  With 
copious  Indexes.    In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  1841.  c/o/£,  i/.  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  including  a  Continuation  of 
his  History,    a  vols.  1857.  medium  8vo.  clolht  \l.  as. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  Life,  and  Continuation  of  his  His- 
tory.   3  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clolh^  i6s.  6<f. 
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Bodleian  Library. 
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1654.     8vo.  cloib^  26s. 
Vol.  III.     From  1655  to  1657.     8^o-  c^<^K  I4«. 

Freeman'B  (B.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England : 
its  Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Second  Editum^  with  Index. 
8vo.  clotbt  1/.  165. 

Vol.  III.  The   Reign   of    Harold    and    the    Interregnum.    Stcond 

Edition,  with  Index.     8vo.  clotb^  l/.  is. 
Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  William.    Second  Edition.   8vo.  clotb,  l/.  is. 
Vol.  v.  The  Effects  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest.     8vo.  cloth,  il,  is. 

Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  a  vols.  181 8.  4to.  cloth,  i/. 

Uoyd's  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford,  1 583-1 830.  8vo.  se<wed,  u. 

Ijuttrell's  (Narcissus)  Diary.  A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of 
State  Affairs,  1678-1 714.     O  vols.   1857.  8vo.  »c/oA&,  l/.  4*. 

May's  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.  1854.  8vo.  cloth,  6s,  6d. 

Bogers's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d« 

1259-1400.       3  vols.    1866.   8vO.  Clotb,  2I.  28. 

Sprigg's  England's  Recovery ;  being  the  History  of  the  Army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.    A  new  edition.  1854.  8vo.  clotb,  6s. 

Whltelook's  Menrorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  i66o. 
4  vols.  1853.  8vo.  clotb,  I/.  los. 

Protests  of  the  Iiords,  including  those  which  have  been 
expunged,  from  1624  to  1874;  ^i^h  Historical  Introductions.  Edited 
by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     3  vols.  8vo.  clotb,  2I.  2s. 

Enaotments  in  Parliament,  specially  concerning  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  Griffiths, 
M.A.     1869.  8vo.  clotb  I  as. 
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Ordinances  and  Statutes  [for  Colleges  and  Halls]  framed  or 
a{>prove<l  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioaert.     1863.  8to.  clothe 

I2«. 

Sold  separately  (except  for  Exeter,  AU  Souls,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and 
Magdalen  Hall)  at  l«.  each. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Ozoniensis.    1 876.  8vo.  clotb^  5/. 

The  Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges 

of  Oxford.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  c/o/A,  2s.  6J. 

Index  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Court  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  &c.  Compiled  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.A.  1862. 
royal  8vo.  clothe  3*.  6rf. 

Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates  from  1659  to  1850.  185 1. 
8vo.  elotb^  'js,  6d. 

CHBONOIiOaT,  GEOaBAFHY,  &c. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  LVIth  to  the  CXXIIIrd  Olympiad.  Third  edition, 
1 841.  4to.  cloth,  i/.  14s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Greece,  from  the  CXXIVth  Olympiad  to  the  Deaih  of  Augustus. 
Second  edition,  1 85 1.  4to.  cloth,  ll.  12s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici.  1851.  Svo.  elotb, 
6s.  6d. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Bomani.  The  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death 
of  Heraclius.     2  vols.  1845,  1850.  4to.  cloth,  3/.  9s. 

Clinton's  Epitome  of  the  Fasti  Romani.    1854.  8vo.  cloth,  yj. 

Cramer's    Geographical    and    Historical    Description  of  Asia 

Minor.     2  vols.  1832.  8vo.  cloth,  lit. 
Cramer's  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  15J. 
Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,  on  two  sheets,  15/, 

Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece.  3  vols.  1828.  8vo. 
cloth,  1 6s.  6d, 

Cramer's  Map  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Greece,  on  two  sheets,  i$j. 

Greswell's  Fasti  Temporis  Catholici.    4  vols.  1852.  8vo.  cloth, 

2I.  10s. 
Greswell's  Tables  to  Fasti,  4 to.,  and  Introduction  to  Tables, 

8vo.  cloth,  15s. 
Qreswell's  Origines  Ralendariae   Italics.      4  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 

2/.  35. 

Qreswell's  Origines  Ralendarise  Hellenicse.  6  vols.  1862. 
8vo.  cloth,  4/.  4s. 
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FHHiOBOPHICAIi  WOBES,  AN1>  aSNEBAI. 
UTEBATTTILB. 

The  Iiogic  of  Hegel;  translated  from  tlie  Eiiqrclopaedia  of 
the  Philosophical  Sciences.  With  Prolegomena.  By  William  Wallace, 
M.A.    8vo.  clotK  I4<> 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  M.A.     1855.  8vo.  cloCb^  95.  6</. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A. 
1855.  8vo.  elath^  9s.  6</. 

The  Works  of  Gleorge  Berkeley,  DJ>.,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Cloyne ;  including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With 
Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy, 
by  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A.  4  vols.  187 1.  8vo.  cloth, 
2l.  i8s. 

The  Iiife,  Iietters,  &c.     i  vol.  elo/b,  i6s.    See  also  p.  23. 

Smith's.  Wealth  of  Nations.  A  new  Edition,  with  Notes, 
by  J.  £.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  1870.  clotb,  21c. 

A  Course  of  Iiectiires  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  MJi.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art.     8vo.  eloib,  6s, 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawinfirs  by  Kichel  Angelo 

and  Raffaello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.     By  J.  C.  Robinson, 
F  S.A.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  45. 

MATHEMATICS,  FHYSICAIj  SCIENCE,  &c. 

Archimedis  quae'supersunt  omnia  cum  Eutocii  commentariis 
ex  recensione  Josephi  Torelli,  cnm  nova  versione  Latin&.  179a.  folio. 
elotb,  1/.  55. 

Bradley's  Miscellaneous  Works  and  Correspondence.  With  dn 
Account  of  Harriot's  Astronomical  Papers.     1852.  410.  chtb^  I'js, 

Reduction  of  Bradley's  Observations  by  Dr.  Basch.      1838.    4to. 
clotb,  3*. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  By  Bartholomew  Price, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  Differential  Caloilus.     Second  Edition,    1858.  8vo.    clotb, 

145.6^. 
Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,   Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential 

Equations.    Second  Edition,  1865.  ^^o.  elotb,  iSs, 
Vol.  III.  Statics,   including  Attractions ;    Dynamics   of   a   Material 

Particle.    Second  Edition,  186^.  8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 
Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems;  together  with  a  Chapter  on 

Theoretical  Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R,S.     1862. 

8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 
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A  ^Treatise  on  the  Kinetio  Theory  of  Gases.     By  Henry 

William  Watjon,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1876.  8vo.  doA,  3s.6rf. 

Bigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 
with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan,  a  vols.  1841-1863.  8vo.  clotb,  i8s.  6d, 

Daubeny's  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory.  Second  Edition^ 
greatly  enlarged.  1850.  i6mo.  clotby  6«. 

Vesuvius.  By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford.     1869.  Crown  8vo.  eloA^  I08,6d, 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  the  same 
Author.     8vo.  elotb^  21s. 

Synopsis  of  the  Pathological  Series  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
By  H.  W.  Adand,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  1867.  8vo.  elotb,  as.  6rf. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  Hopeianus,  or  a  Description  of 
the  rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to  the  University  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.  With  40  Plates, 
mostly  coloured.    Small  folio,  bal/moroecOf  7/.  los. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  half  morocco, 
i/.  IIS.  6d, 

BIBLIOGBAFHY. 

Sbert's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  German. 
4  vols.  1837.  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  los. 

Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Second  Edition, 

corrected  and  enlarged.     1853.  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6d, 
Cotton's  Typographical  Gazetteer.    183 1.  8vo.  ciotb,  laj.  6d, 
Cotton*s  Typographical  Gazetteer,  Second  Series.    i866.  8vo. 

elotb,  I2s.  6d, 

Cotton's  Rhemes  and  Doway.  An  attempt  to  shew  what  has 
been  done  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  English.     1855.  8vo.  elotb,  gt, 

BODJ^EIAN   lilBUATlY    CATAIiOGUES,  &o. 

Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Orientalium  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae  : 
Pars  I,  a  J.  Uri.     1788.  fol.  los. 
Partis  II  Vol.  I,  ab  A.  Nicoll,  A.M.     iSai.  fol.  los. 
Partis  II  Vol.  II,  Arabicos  complectens,  ab  E.  B.  Pnsey,  S.T.B.  1835. 
fol.  1/. 

Catalogus  MSS.  qui  ab  £.  D.  Clarke  comparati  in  Bibl.  Bodl. 
adservantur : 
Pars  prior.    Insenmtar  Scholia  inedita  in  Platonem  et  in  Carmina 

Oregorii  Naz.     181  a.  4to.  5s. 
Pars  posterior,  Orientales  complectens,  ab  A.  NicoU,  A.M.     18 14. 
4to.  2%.  6d, 
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Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  et  Impressorum  cum  notis  MSS.  olim 
D'OryiUianonim,  qui  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  adservantur.     1806.  4to.  as.  6^. 

Gatalogus  MSS.  Borealium  praecipue  Islandicae  Originis,  a  Finno 
Magno  Islando.     183a.  410.  4s. 

Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae : — 

Pan  I.  Codices  Graeci,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1853.  410.  i/. 
Partis  II.  Fasc.  I.  Codices  Laudiant,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.     1858. 

4to.  I/. 
Pars  III.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  Canoniciani,  ab  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M. 

1854.  4to.  1/. 
Pars  IV.  Codices  T.  Tanneri,  ab  A.  Hackman.  A.M.  i860.  4to.  I  as. 
Pars  V.   Codicum   R.  Rawlinson  classes  dnae  priores,  a  Guil.  D. 

Macray,  A.M.     i86a.  410.  las. 
Pars  VI.  Codices  Syriaci,  a  R.  P.  Smith,  A.M.     1864.  410.  i/. 
Pars  VII.  Codices  Aethiopici,  ab  A.  Dillmann,  Ph.  Doct.   1848.  4to. 

Pars  VIII.  Codices  Sanscritici,  a  Th.  Aufrecht,  A.M.     1859-1864. 
4to.  I/.  lOf. 

Catalogo  di  Codici  MSS.  Canoniciani  Italic!,  compilato  dal  Conte 
A.  Mortara.     1864.  4to.  los.  6J. 

Gatalogus  Libronim  Impressorum  Bibliothecae  Bodleianae. 
Tomi  IV.    1843  to  1850.  fol.  4. 

Gatalogus  Dissertationum  Academicarum  quibus  nuper  aucta  est 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana.     1 834.  fol.  7s. 

Catalogue  of  Books  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by 
R.  Gough,  Esq.     1 81 4.  4to.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  Early  English  Poetry  and  other  Works  illustrating 
the  British  Drama,  collected  by  Edmond  Malone,  Esq.    1835.  fol.  4s. 

Catalogue  of  the  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  Francis  Douce,  Esq.     1840.  fol.  15s. 

Catalogue  of  a  Collection  of  Early  Newspapers  and  Essayists  pre- 
sented to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope.  1865. 
8vo.  7s.  td. 


Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  Elias  Ashmole.     "By  W.  H.  Black.     1845.  4to.  i/.  los. 

Index  to  the  above^  by  W.  D.  Macray,  M.A.    1867.    4to. 

IDS. 

Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  qui  in  CoUegiis  Aulisque  Oxoniensibus 
hodie  adservantur.  Confecit  H.  O.  Coxe,  A.M.  Tomi  II.  185  a.  4to. 
2/. 

Gatalogus  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibl.  Aed.  Christi  ap.  Oxon.  Curavit 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  A.M.     1867.  4to.  6s.  6</. 
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€\&xtx^m  ||r^s8  %mtt. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  undertaken 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  educational,  and 
entitled  the  Clartithan  ^ress  %tixt%t  have  published,  or  have 
in  preparation,  the  following. 

T^OM  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are  in 
preparation. 

I.  IiATIN;  aBAMMAB»  CLASSICS,  &c. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Qrammar.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
clothe  25.  6d, 

A  First  Latin  Exercise  Book.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  25.  6d, 

A  Segdes  of  Graduated  Latin  Beaders. 

First  Latin  Header.  By  T.  J.  Nunns,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Latin  Header. 

Third  Latin  Header,  or  Specimens  of  Latin  Literature. 
Part  I,  Poetry.     By  James  M«Call  Marshall,  M.A.,  Dulwich  College. 

Fourth  Latin  Header. 

Cicero.  Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.  With 
Notes.  By  Henry  Walford,  M,A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant 
Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  three  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6d, 
Part  I.       Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  Histoxy. 
Part  II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.    Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 

Cicero.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  the 
late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  E.  R.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  35. 

Fliny.  Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By 
the  same  Editors.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  3s. 
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Caesar.    The  Commentaries  (for  Schools).    With  Notes  and 
Maps.    By  Charles  £.  Moberly,  M.A. 
Part  I.  The  Gallic  War.  Third  EditioH,  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloA,  4s.  6J. 
Part  II.     The  Civil  War.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotk,  3$.  6rf. 
The  Civil  War.     Book  I.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  as. 

Cornelius  19'epos.  With  Notes.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton 
College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  as.  &/. 

Idvy.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps.  By 
H.  Lee- Warner,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Extra  leap. 
8vo.     In  Parts,  limp,  each  is.  6d, 

Part  I.     The  Caudine  Disaster. 

Part  II.    Hannibal's  Campaign  in  Italy. 

Part  III.  The  Macedonian  War. 

lAvy,  Books  I-X.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  Second  Edition,  8vo. 
clotb,  6s. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools, 

Tacitus.  The  Annals.  Books  I-VI.  With  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  T.  F.  Dallin,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Preparing, 

Passages  f6r  Translation  into  Latin.  For  the  use  of  Pass- 
men and  others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent.  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Ext.  fcap.  Svo. dotb,  2s,6d, 

Cicero's  Philippic  Orations.  With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    8vo.  clotb,  10s.  6d. 

Cicero.  Select  lietters.  With  English  Introductions,  Notes, 
and  Appendices.  By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.  clotb,  iSs. 

Cicero.  Select  lietters.  7ext.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W. 
Ramsay,  M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity, 
Glasgow.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
A.S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Iiiber.  Recognovit,  apparatum  criticum 
prolegomena  appendices  addidit,  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.  1867.  8to. 
clotb,  i6s. 

Catulli  Veronensis  Carmina  Selecta,  secundum  recogni- 
tionem  Robinson  Ellis,  A.M.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

A  Commentary  on  Catullus.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  i6«. 
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Horace.  With  a  Commentary.    Volume  I.    The  Odes,  Carmen 
Seculare,  and  Epodes.     Bj  Edward  C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Wellington  College.    8vo.  c/o/A,  I  as. 
Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay, 
M.A.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glas- 
gow.   Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clolb^  55.  6d. 

PersiuB.  The  Satires.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Stcond  Edition. 
8vo.  clotb^  Js.  6d. 

Vergil:  Suggestions  Introductory  to  a  Study  of  the  Aeneid. 
By  H.  Nettleship,  M.A.   8vo.  sewed,  is.  6d. 

Belections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.  By  North 
Pinder,  M.A.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  15*. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.  With  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  iSs. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  T.  L.  Papillon, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  New  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

The  Ancient  Languages  of  Italy.  By  Theodore  Aufrecht, 
Phil.  Doct.     Preparing. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  William 
Young  Sellar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     Virgil.  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

The  Boman  Poets  of  the  Bepublic.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Preparing. 

n.  QB.TIF.K;  QBAMMARS,  CLASSICS,  &a 

A  Qreek  Primer  in  English  for  the  use  of  beginners. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St,  Andrews. 
Fourth  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d. 

QraecaeGrammaticae  Hudimenta  in  usum  Scholarum.  Auctore 
Carolo  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Eighteenth  Edition,  1 875.  i  arao.  bound,  41. 

A  Qreek-English  Iiezioon,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's 
4to.  edition,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Care- 
fully Revised  throughout.     1876.    Square  1 2ino.  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

Qreek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  DefiBctive;  their  forms,  mean- 
ing, and  quantity;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers, 
with  reference  to  the  passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Qreek  Accentuation  (for  Schools):  abridged 
from  his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8to.  eloih,  as.  6d. 
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A  Series  of  Graduated  Greek  Beaders. 

First  Greek  Beader.  In  the  Press, 

Second  Greek  Beader.  In  Preparation. 

Third  Greek  Beader.  In  Preparation. 

Fourth  Greek  Beader;  being  Specimens  of  Greek 
Dialeots.  With  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  41.  <S<f. 

Fifth  Greek  Beader.  Part  I.  Selections  from  Greek  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  ETelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6d, 

Part  II.    By  the  same  Editor.  In  Preparation, 

Xenophon.  Easy  Selections  (for  Junior  Classes).  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Notes,  and  Map.  By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L..  Head 
Master  of  Bedford  School ;  and  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clothe  35.  6rf. 

Xenophon.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
By  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School.  Part  I. 
Third  Edition,    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  35. 6d, 

Arrian.  Selections  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
potts, B.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Bedford  School. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry;  being  a  Col- 
lection of  the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introduc- 
tory Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  Rs.  6d. 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  collection  of  the 
finest  passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory 
Notices  and  Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M. A.,  and  J.  E.  L.  Shadwell,  UJl, 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6<f. 

Aristotle's  Politics.  By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Demosthenes  and  Aeschines.  The  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  ^schines  on  the  Crown.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A.  8vo.  clotb,  las, 

Theooritus  (for  Schools).  With  Notes.  By  H.  Kynaston,  M.A. 
(late  Snow),  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4*.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Book  II.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Table  of  Homeric  Forms.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.    Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6<f. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  I— XII  (for  Schools).  By  the  same 
Editor.    Fifih  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (for  Schools).  By  the 
same  Editor.    In  Preparation. 
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A  Homeric  Qrammar.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.     In  Preparation, 

Homer.  Odyasey,  Books  I-XII.  Edited  with  English  Notes, 
Appendices,  etc.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  doth,  i6s. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Homer.  Iliad.  By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools, 

Plato.  Selections  (for  Schools^  With  Notes.  By  B.  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek;  and  J.  Punres,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Sophocles.  The  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  English  Notes 
and  Introductions.  By  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St. 
Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     2  vols. 

VoL  L   Oedipus  Tjrrannus.     Oedipus  Coloneus.     Antigone.     8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 

Sophocles.  The  Text  of  the  Seven  Plays.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45.  6d, 

Sophocles.  In  Single  Plays,  with  English  Notes,  &c.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp, 

Oedipus  Rex,         Oedipus  Coloneus,         Antigone,  is.  gd,  each. 

Ajax,  Electra,  Trachiniae,  25.  each. 

Sophocles.  Oedipus  Rex :  DindorTs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

in.    MENTAL  AJSTD   MOKAIf   FHTLOSOFHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Iiogic,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic,  Oxford.  Fijth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Ex- 
amples.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Iiogio,  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s, 

Selections  from  Berkeley,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
For  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Alexander  Campbell 
Eraser,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d,    See  also  p.  16. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Oxford.     Third  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  4s.  6d, 
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TV.  KATHBMATIC8,  &c. 

Figures  ICade  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.  (Introductory 
to  'The  Scholar's  Arithmetic/)  By  Lewis  Hensley,  MA.,  fonnerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo. 
cloib,  6d. 

'  Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 

with  two  thousand  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the 
same,  with  Answers.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  elotb,  is. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic;  with  Answers  to  the  Examples. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 

The  Scholar's  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  45.  &d. 

Book-keeping.  By  R.  G.  G.  Hamilton,  Financial  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of 
Quilter,  Ball,  &  Co.),  Co-Examiners  in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society 
of  Arts.    New  and  enlarged  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  limp  elotb,  as. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.  By  Henry  J. 
Stephen  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  Glerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Cambridge.     2  Fois.  8to.  eloth,  i/.  i  is,  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  same  suldeot.    By  the  same 

Author.     Preparing, 


V.  HISTORY. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England*  in  its  Origin  and 
Development.  By  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Vols.  I  and  11.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  each  1 2s. 

Vol.111.     In  the  Press. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 
elotb,  8s.  6d, 
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A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Leopold  Von  Kanke.  Translated  by  Resident  Members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.A.,  and  C.  W.  Boase.  M.A.     6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  .V-  S<* 

Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  of  Modem  History.  By 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected,  Small 
4to.  cloth,  I  as. 

A  History  of  Franee.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.  By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  In  Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  los.  6cf.  each. 

Vol.  I.     Down  to  the  Year  1453.        Vol.  2.     From  1453-1624. 
Vol.  3.     From  2624-1793. 
A  Manual  of  Anoient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A., 
Camden    Professor  of  Ancient   History,  formerly  Fellow   of   Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  14s. 

A  History  of  Qermany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  Brycc,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  British  India.  By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in 
Indian  Law  and  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Qreeoe.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers 
of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Government  of  India ;  with 
Appendix,  Map  of  India,  and  Plam.  Edited  by  S.  j.  Owen,  M.A., 
Reader  in  Law  and  History,  and  Tutor  at  Christ  Church;  formerly 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.  8vo.  cloth, 
l/.  45.     Just  Published. 

VI.  LAW. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Iiegisla- 

tion.   By  Jeremy  Bentham.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d, 

Elements  of  Iiaw  considered  with  reference  to  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  M.  A.,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  Calcutta.  Second  Edition,  with  Supplement. 
Crown  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Iiaw  of  Beal 

Property,  with  original  Authorities.  By  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barri$tcr-at-Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas  Erskine 
Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chicbele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.     Preparing, 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  edited  as  a  recension  of  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius.    By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
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Oail  Institutdonum  Juris  Givilis  Ck>iimieiitarii  Quatuor; 

or,  Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gains.  With  a  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary by  Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.     Steond  Edition,     8vo.  clolb,  1 8s. 

Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Justinian.  By  T.  E. 
Holland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  C.  L.  Shadwell, 
B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     In  Parts. 

Fart   I.    Introduotoxy  Titles.    8vo.  jewtdy  2j.  6^. 
Fart  IL    Family  Iiaw.    8vo.  jrwed,  u. 
Fart  m.  Froperty  Iaw.   S'vo,  sevjed,  aj.  6</. 

VIL  FHYSICAIi  SCIENCE. 

A    Handbook    of    Desoriptive    Astronomy.      By   G.   F. 

Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8fo. 
elothy  a  8s. 

Chemistry  for  Students.  By  A.  W.  Williamson,  PhiL  Doc., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new 
Edition,  with  Solutions*    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams. 
By  Balfour  Stewart.  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Third  Edition,  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb, 
75.  6d, 

Forms  of  Animal  Iiife.  By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
Linacre  Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions 
and  Drawings  of  Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  1 6s. 

Exercises  in  Fractioal  Chemistry  (Laboratory  Practice). 

By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry;  and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series  L  Qualitative  Exercises.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  clotb, 
7s.  6d. 

Series  IL  Quantitative  Exercises. 

Qeology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     8vo.  clotb,  215. 

Text-Book  of  Botany,  Morphological  and  Physiological.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Botany.  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  assisted  by  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 
Royal  8vo.  half  morocco ^  315.6c/. 

Crystallofirraphy.  By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy,  Oxford  ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  British  Museum.     In  the  Press, 
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Vm.  ENGIiISH  IiANaTJAGE  A! 

A  First  Beading  Book.    By  Marie  : 
edited  by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  81  1 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.    For 
fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  6d. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For 

fcap.  8vo.  stiff"  covers,  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Orammar.    By 
Master  of  Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  : 

Qrammatioal  Analysis,  designed  to  s<  1 
Composition  Book  in  the  English  Langu.  ; 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  ! 

An  English  Orammar  and  Beading  1  I 
in  Classical  Schools.     By  O.  W.  Tancock 
Sherborne  School.     Second  Edition.     Extra  ; 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tong  1 

formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  sometii  i 
Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8v(  . 

A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo-Sa  1 

Grammar  and  some  Selections  from  the  Go  i 
Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Universil  \ 
8yo.  cloth,  25.  6d. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Beader.  In  Pro:* 
Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  G  : 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

Chaucer.  The  Prioresses  Tale;  Sir  I 
Tale;  The  Clerkes  Tale;  The  Squierei 
W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A..  Editor  of  Piers  the  :  = 
fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Chaucer.    The  Tale  of  the  Man  of  L; 

Tale;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale;  The  : 
By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clot  \ 

Specimens  of  Early  English.    A  Ne\ ' 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  In<  I 

and  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

Part  I.     In  the  Press. 

Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gov 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  di 

Specimens  of  English  liiteraturey  fi 
Crede'  to  the  'Shepheardes  Calender*  (a.d.  i 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 
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The  Vision  of  William  coneeming  Piers  the  Plowman, 

by  WUliam  Langland.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  4s.  6d, 

Shakespeare.  Hamlet.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  MJi.,  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  sHf  covers,  ac. 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stif  covers,  is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  King  Lear.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  stiff  covers,  is,  6d, 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d,     (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  31.) 

Shakespeare.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  By  the  same  Editor. 
In  the  Press, 

Milton.  The  Areopagitica.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s. 

Addison.  Selections  fix)m  Papers  in  the  Spectator.  With 
Notes.  By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
clotb,  4s.  6d, 

Typieal  Selections  from  the  best  English  Writers  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices.    Second  Edition,    In  Two  Volumes.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  7s.    Sold  separately,  price  3s.  6d,  each. 
Vol.  I.  Latimer  to  Berkeley.         Vol.  II.  Pope  to  Macaulay. 

Se^  also  XIII,  below  for  other  English  Classics. 

.  IX.  FBENCH  liANGTJAGE  AND  IiITEBATXJBS. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  French  Language,  with 
a  Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet. 
Translated  into  English  by  O.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of 
Christ  Church.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  10s,  6d, 

Braohet's  Historical  Orammar  of  the  French  Language. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clo3f,  3s.  6</ 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Molidte's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
cloth,  2s,  6d, 

Bacine's  Andromaque,  and  Ck>meille's  Le  Menteur.  With 
Louis  Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  clotb,  as.  6d, 

MoUere's  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Bacine's  Athalie. 
With  Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^re.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
clotb,  2s.  6d, 
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Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  86vign6 

and  her  chief  Contemporaries.     Intended  more  especially  for  Girls' 
Schools.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clxith^  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika, 
by  Madame  de  Duras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fierce ;  Les  Jumeaux 
de  THdtel  Corneille,  by  Hdxaond  About ;  M^ventures  d'on  £colier, 
by  Bodolphe  TOpfter.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotht 
as.  6</. 

Begnard's    Le    Joueur,    and  Brueys   and    Falaprat's    Le 

Grondeur.    By  the  same  Editor.   Extra  fcap.  8to.  cloth,  as.  6</. 

IiOuiB  XIV  and  his  Contemporariee ;  as  described  in  Extracts 
from  the  best  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  With  English 
Notes,  Genealoeical  Tables,  &c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap. 
8ro.  dotty  as.  &. 


X.  QTTRMA'N'  IiANQUAaE  AND  IiITEBATUBE. 

ITew  Qerman  Method.  In  Four  Volumes.  By  Hermann  Lange, 
Teacher  of  Modem  Languages,  Manchester. 

Vol.  I.  The  Germans  at  Home.    Svo.  clotb^  aj.  6^. 

Vol.  II.    A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.    8vo. 
r/o/A,  5s.  (id. 

Vol.  III.    The  German  Manual.    In  the  Press. 

Vol.  IV.    German  Composition.    In  Preparation, 

Iiesslng'B  Iiaoooon.  With  Introduction,  English  Notes,  etc. 
By  Dr.  Albert  Haman,  Teacher  of  German  at  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford.     In  PreparcUion* 

Also,  Edited  by  G.  A.  BUCHHEIM,  PbiL  Doe.,  Professor  in  King's 
College,  London. 

Ooethe'B  Egmont.  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  elotb,  3s. 

Bohlller'B  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller ;  an  historical 
and  critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  sVo.  cloib,  3s.  6d, 

IieBSing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm.  A  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of 
Lessbg,  Critical  Analysis,  Complete  Commentary,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  870.  elotb,  3s.  6d. 

In  Preparation. 

Qoethe*B  Iphigenle  auf  Taiiris.  A  Drama.  With  a  Critical 
Introduction,  Arguments  to  the  Acts,  and  a  complete  Commentary. 

SeleotionB  firom  the  Foeme  of  Sohiller  and  Qoethe. 

Beoker'B  (K.  F.)  Friedrloh  der  GrosBe. 

Egmont'B  Iieben  und  Tod»  and  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen 

by  Schiller. 
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XL  ART,  &o. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A. 
formerly  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured 
Illustrations,  Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Mac- 
donald.    Second  Edition,     Svo,  half  morocco,  iSs, 

A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Troutbeck,  M.A.,  Music 
Master  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale,  M.A.,  B.  Mus.,  Assistant 
Master  in  Westminster  School.     Cro¥m  8vo.  clothe  is.  6</. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.  By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart., 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  4to. 
clotb,  2  OS. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon 
that  of  Cherubini.     By  the  same  Author.  4to.  cloth,  i6s, 

A  Treatise  on  Musical  Form  and  General  Composition. 
By  the  same  Author.  4to.  cloth,  los. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  SpeaJdng  Voice.  By  John  HuUah. 
Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d, 


XH.  MISCTCTiTiATTEOTrS. 

Dante.  Selections  from  the  Inferno.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.     By  H.  B.  Cotterill,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

Tasso.  Iia  Qerusalemme  Ijiberata.  Cantos  i,  ii.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  15.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew.    By  S.  R. 

Driver,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d, 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

Antient  Xiiturgies.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By  C.  E. 
Hammond,  M.A.     In  Preparation, 

The  Modem  Greek  Iian^uage  in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 
By  E.  M.  Geldart,  B.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  41.  6d. 

A  System  of  Physical  Education :  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
By  Archibald  Maclaren.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  'Jt,  6d, 
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xm.  A  SEBIE8  OF  KEraiiisH  ciiASsics, 

Designed  to  meet  the  <wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  BREWER,  M.A.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
King^s  College,  London, 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to 
Ladies*  Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  which  English  Litera- 
ture must  altways  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction, 

A  Qeneral  Introduction  to  the  Series.    By  Professor  Brewer, 
M.A. 

1.  Chaucer.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales;    The 

Knightcs  Tale;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris, 
Editor  of  Specimens  of  Early  English,  &c.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8yo.  clotb,  as.  6d.    (See  also  p.  27.) 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.  Books  I  and  II.  Designed  chiefly 

for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.  A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 

Book  I.    Eighth  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  25. 6d, 

Book  II.     Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  870.  eloib,  2s.  6 J. 

3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb,  2s. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  »tiff  coven. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,     is. 

II.  Richard  the  Second,     is.  td. 

III.  Macbeth,     is.  6J.    (For  other  Plays,  see  p.  28.) 

5.  Bacon. 

I.  Advancement  of  Learning.     Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
II.  The  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  J.  R.  Thursficld, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Milton.     Poems.      Edited   by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.,  and 

Associate  of  King's  College,  London,  a  toIs.  Fourth  Edition,  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb t  6s,  6d. 

Sold  separately,  Vol.  I.  4s.;  Vol.  II.  3s. 
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7.  Dryden.     Select  Poems.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver 

Cromwell ;  Astn»  Redux ;  Annus  Mirabills ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
Religio  Laid ;  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Steond  Edition,  Ext.  fcap.  8to. 
clotk^  35.  6d, 

8.  Bunyan.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress;  Grace  Abounding.   Edited 

by  E.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln.    In  the  Press, 

9.  Pope.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Mark  Pattison, 

B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on   Man.     Fifth  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  eovers, 

IS,  6d. 
IL  Satires   and  Epistles.     Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stif 

eoverSt  2s, 

ID.  Johnson.  Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.A.,  University  College. 

1 1.  Burke.  Select  Works.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Thoughts   on  the  Present  Discontents;    the  two  Speeches  on 
America.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  4s.  6^. 

II.  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

I  a.  Cowper.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introductions,  and  Notes,  by 
H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

I.  The  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  Selections  from  the  Minor 
Pieces,  a.d.  i  779-1 7S3.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3$. 

II.  The  Task,  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selections  from  the  Minor  Poems, 
AJ>.  1 784-1 799.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  35. 


Published  for  the  ITniversity  by 
MAOMIIjIiAN    and     CO.,    IiOXTDOB^. 

Also  to  be  had  at  the 
CIiABENDON  FBEB8  DEFOSITOBT,  OXFOBD. 

The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invt'fe  suggestions  and 
advice  from  all  persons  interested  in  education;  and  will  be 
thankful  for  hints,  ice,  addressed  to  the  Secbetaby  to  the 
Delegates,  Clarendon  Press^  Oxford, 
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